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Dublin  Castle, 

21  st  July,  1892. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  19th  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for  the 
year  1891. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Ridgeway. 


Ihe  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education. 
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FIFTY  EIGHTH  REPORT 


OF  THK 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 


IN  IRELAND, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1891. 


TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  LAWRENCE  DUNDAS,  EARL  OF 
ZETLAND, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

1*  "We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
submit  to  your  Excellency  this  our  Fifty-eighth  Report.  In  this 
Report  all  statements  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
grants  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1892;  but  the  statistics 
connected  with  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  results  of  the  Inspectors’ 
examinations,  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891. 


Schools  and  Attendance. 

2.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1891,  we  had  8,346  schools  on  the  iU(Teas6,r 
Operation  List.  During  the  year  125  schools,  most  of  which  Schools!  * 
had  been  inoperative  for  a considerable  time,  were  struck  off  the 

Roll  or  suspended,  or  became  amalgamated  with  other  National 
schools ; 173  schools  were  brought  into  operation — viz.,  76  non- 
vested,  and  97  vested,  giving  a net  increase  of  48  schools  as 
compared  with  1890.  Thirty  of  the  schools  which  were  brought 
into  operation  had  been  previously  in  connexion  with  the  Board, 
but  for  various  causes  the  grants  had  been  withdrawn. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  at  least  one  attend-  Attendance 

ance  within  the  last  fourteen  days  (fortnight)  of  the  month  imme- 011  ^ast  ^ 
diately  preceding  the  Results  Examination  in  each  school  during  JgSSf 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  700,670.*  period. 

* Ihe  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  any  attendance  at  our  schools  between 
1st  of  January,  1891,  and  31st  of  December,  1891,  was  1,022,381. 
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4.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  at*eIlatI°"^ 
Schools  in  1891  was-Of  boys  249,718 ; of  girls  256,618  .J  a 
total  of  506,336.  This  was  an  increase  of  17,192 
compared  with  1890.  Taking  into  consideration  to 
of  epidemics  in  most  parts  of  the  country  during  the  year,  th  s 
substantial  increase  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
per-centage  of  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  to  the 
number  on  the  rolls  who  attended  on  any  of  the  last  fourteen  days 
of  the  month  preceding  the  annual  examinations  was  72  ...  A ms 
per-centage  ml  890  was  70'4.  Accommodation  was  provided  for 
789,228  scholars. 


Number  of 
schools  in 
operation, 
and  average 
daily 

attendance. 


5 The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  National  Schools 
as  specified  in  our  several  Reports,  with  the  average  attendance 
for  each  of  the  last  twenty  years,  to  31st  of  Decembei,  1891. 


Ykak. 

No.  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

No.  of  Children 
in  Average 
Attendance. 

Yeah. 

No.  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

No.  of  Children 
in  Averago 
Attendance. 

1872, 

7,050 

355,821 

1882, 

7,705 

469,192 

1873, 

7,160 

373,371 

1883, 

7,752 

467,704 

1874, 

7,257 

395,390 

1884, 

7,832 

492,928 

1875, 

7,267 

389,961 

1885, 

7,936 

502,454 

1878, 

7,334 

416,586 

1886, 

8,024 

490,484 

1877, 

7,370 

418,063 

1887, 

8,112 

515,388 

1878, 

7,443 

437,252 

1888, 

8,196 

493,883 

1879, 

7,522 

435,054 

1889, 

8,251 

507,865 

1880, 

7,590 

468,557 

1890, 

8,298 

489,144 

1881, 

7,648 

453,567 

1891, 

8,346 

506,336 

Vested  6.  Our  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Vested  Schools  is  two- 

uchoois.  thirds  of  the  authorized  cost.  At  the  termination  of  the  year  1891 

we  had  on  our  list  3,198  vested  schools,  classified,  viz.  : — 

(а)  Vested  in  Trustees,  . • • 2,195 

(б)  Vested  in  our  Board,  • • • 1,003 


Total,  , 3,198 
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In  210  cases  the  Vested  Schools  are  in  various  stages  of  progress 
towards  completion ; there  are  also  151  on  the  “ Suspended  List,” 
chiefly  owing  to  failure  to  maintain  the  minimum  average  daily- 
attendance  of  Scholars;  and  there  are  10  vested  Model  School 
Departments  which  owing  to  similar  failure  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  adjoining  departments  of  Model  Schools. 

7.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on  Number 
the  31st  of  December,  1891,  was  5,519.  non-vested. 

S.  The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  dealt  Grants  t0 
with  in  the  year  1891  was  135.  In  119  cases  we  gave  the  required  schools, 
assistance,  either  as  grants  for  building,  or  as  grants  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  non-vested  schools.  The  remaining  16  applications 
were  rejected.  Of  the  119  Schools  added  to  our  list  during  the 
year  1891,  the  number  in  each  Province,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Aid  granted,  were  as  follows : — 


Province. 

Grantsin  aic 
of  mainten- 
anceofNon- 
vested 
Scbools. 

Towards  Building 
and  Furnishing 
Vostod  Schools. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

31 

11 

42 

Munster,  . 

6 

27 

33 

Leinster,  . 

11 

9 

20 

Connaught, 

5 

19 

24 

Total,  . 

53 

66 

119 

For  some  years  past,  Managers  of  Schools  and  other  persons 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  National  Education,  have  evinced 
considerable  activity  in  the  establishment  of  Vested  Schools,  either 
to  replace  old  and  unsuitable  Non-Vested  houses  or  to  supply 
school  accommodation  in  districts  where  the  means  of  education 
had  not  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  year  1881  the  number  of  Vested  Schools  was  2,085, 
whilst  in  1891  the  number,  as  above  stated,  was  3,198. 

In  1886-7,  owing  to  representations  which  we  made  to  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  as  to  the  commanding  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  the  service,  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
the  erection  of  new  Schoolhouses  was  increased  to  £30,000.  In 
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1887-8  also  the  grant  was  £30,000.  But  this  provision  was  found 
to  be  quite  unequal  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

In  1888-9,  the  Parliamentary  Vote  accordingly  was  augmented 
to  £40,000,  and  this  amount  was  repeated  in  the  votes  for  1889-90, 
and  for  1890-1. 

. However,  when,  in  1891-2,  applications  from  Managers  for 
grants  were  rapidly  multiplying,  the  vote  was  unfortunately 
reduced  by  the  Treasury  to  £30,000. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  it  transpired  that  the  Board  of  Works, 
upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  building 
grants  into  execution,  ascertained  that  their  engagements,  owing 
to  unliquidated  obligations  of  the  previous  and  other  years, 
would  at  once  absorb  the  whole  of  the  £30,000.  Accordingly, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1891  we  were  called  upon 
to  suspend  the  making  of  grants  towards  the  erection  of  new 
schoolhouses — an  eventuality,  which,  in  the  interests  of  education, 
we  could  not  fail  to  deplore. 

Loam  for  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1891  for  loans  for  the 
Nou-vested  el.ecjqou  01.  improvement  of  non-vested  schools,  under  the  Act 
(Rule  250)  of  1884,  47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  was  12  ; of  which  number  11  were 
favourably  considered  by  us,  and  sent  forward  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  completion.  The  loans  are  repayable  at  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  (principal  and  interest  included)  in  35  years. 


Resideucti  9.  The  number  of  applications  received  in  1891  for  loans  to 
f',r  , provide  Teachers’  Residences  was  84,  of  which  79  were  approved. 

Teachers,  l 

38  & 39 

4-2  & 43  ’ The  total  number  of  applications  since  the  commencement  of 
47**  4874;  Act  in  1875  for  loans  to  provide  Teachers’  Residences  was  981, 
Vic.,  c.  45.  of  which  935  were  favourably  entertained. 

Rule  249. 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  grants  towards  providing 
residences  in  connexion  with  Vested  Schools  since  1875  was  107, 
of  which  72  were  sanctioned. 


10.  The  number  of  free  residences  throughout  Ireland,  provided 
without  aid  from  the  State  (exclusive  of  Convent,  Monastery, 
Model,  and  Workhouse  National  Schools),  is  1,371.  Adding  the 
numbers  provided  by  grant  or  loan,  there  is  a gross  total  of  2,378 
residences  provided  for  principal  teachers  of  National  Schools. 
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11.  The  next  Table  shows  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
Managers  of  the  new  schools  (see  paragraph  8),  distinguishing 
Clerical  from  Lay. 


Religious  Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managors. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

R.C.,*  . . . . 

53 

69 

4 

4 

57 

73 

E.C.,*  .... 

26 

29 

2 

2 

28 

31 

Pres.,*  .... 

5 

6 

o 

2 

7 

8 

Meth,* 

i 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

“Others,"*  . 

2 

5 

- 

- 

2 

5 

— (Official), t 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total, 

87 

no 

9 

9 

96 

119 

* Throughout  this  Iteport  “ R.C.”  denotes  Roman  Catholics  ; “ E.C.,”  members 
ot  the  late  Established  Church;  “ Pres.,”  Presbyterians,  “Meth.,”  Methodists,  and 
“ Others,”  persons  of  other  religious  denominations. 

f Trim  District  Union  (Workhouse)  School,  Female  Department. 


Attendance,  Sex,  and  Religious  Denomination  of  Pupils. 

12.  The  next  table  shows  the  distribution  of  schools  according  to 
counties  and  provinces,  and  the  attendance,  sex,  and  religious 
denominations  of  pupils  for  all  schools  from  which  returns 
received  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891. 


[Table. 


9 


Religion  of 
Managers 
of  New 
Schools. 


Operation 

Schools, 

attendance, 

&c. 
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Table  showing  the  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  County  ; the 
Rolls ; the  Religious  Denominations  of  these  Pupils ; the  average 


Attendance 


Provinces 

T ,„1 

Number  of 

Total  Number  of  Pupils  on 

Rolls  within 

Number  of 

Schools 

the  Year  1891,  who  made  at  least  one 

AND 

County. 

Counties. 

have  been 
received. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ulster  : 

Antrim,  . 

657 

654 

53,928 

50,501 

104,429 

Armagh,  . 

266 

264 

16,519 

15,158 

31,677 

Cavan, 

294 

292 

13,851 

13,127 

26,978 

Donegal,  . 

411 

406 

21,092 

19,197 

40,289 

Down, 

470 

470 

30,521 

27,790 

58,311 

Fermanagh, 

181 

177 

7,995 

7,228 

15,223 

Londonderry,  . 

286 

286 

16,562 

15,067 

31,629 

Monaghan, 

183 

182 

9,701 

9,329 

19,030 

Tyrone, 

377 

376 

18,124 

17,410 

35,534 

Total, 

3,125 

3,107 

188,293 

174,807 

363,100 

Munster  : 

Clare, 

247 

246 

14,614 

47,789 

14,597 

29,2 1 1 

Cork, 

749 

737 

49,823 

97,612 

Kerry, 
Limerick,  . 

348 

348 

22,412 

23,199 

45,611 

260 

258 

16,591 

18,137 

34,728 

Tipperary. 

318 

314 

17,486 

19,066 

36,552 

Waterford, 

135 

134 

7,969 

10,412 

18,381 

Total, 

2,057 

2,037 

126,861 

135,234 

262,095 

Leinster  : 

Carlow, 

76 

74 

3,822 

3,860 

7,682 

Dublin, 

297 

296 

31,522 

36,357 

67,879 

Kildare,  . 

109 

108 

5,657 

6,124 

11,781 

Kilkenny, . 

184 

183 

9,695 

9,538 

19,233 

King’s,  . 

117 

116 

6,244 

6,456 

12,700 

Longford, 

110 

110 

6,022 

5,895 

11,917 

Louth, 

103 

102 

6,259 

7,059 

13,318 

Meath, 

183 

183 

8,659 

8,631 

17,290 

Queen’s,  . 

121 

121 

6,527 

6,262 

12,789 

Westmeath, 

134 

134 

6,467 

6,681 

13,148 

Wexford, 

164 

161 

8,882 

9,939 

18,821 

Wicklow, 

118 

118 

5,903 

5,518 

11,421 

Total, 

1,716 

1,706 

105,659 

112,320 

217,979 

Connaught: 

Galway,  . 

409 

409 

26,117 

25,818 

51,935 

Leitrim, 

196 

194 

10,262 

9,656 

19,918 

Mayo, 

395 

394 

27,919 

26,971 

54,890 

Roscommon, 

238 

238 

15,000 

14,300 

29,300 

Sligo, 

210 

208 

11,838 

11,306 

23,144 

Total, 

1,448 

1,443 

91,136 

88,051 

179,187 

Ulster,  . 

3,125 

3,107 

188,293 

174,807 

363,100 

Munster, 

2,057 

2,037 

126,861 

135,234 

262,095 

Leinster, 

1,716 

1,706 

105,659 

1 1 2,320 

217,979 

Connaught, 

1,448 

1,443 

91,136 

88,051 

179,187 

Ireland,  . 

8,346 

8,293 

511,949 

510,412 

1,022,361 

Per-centage  to  total ) 
on  rolls,  . j 

- 

- 

50*1 

49-9 

- 
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number  from  which  Returns  were  received  ; the  total  number  of  Pupils  on  the 
number  on  the  Rolls ; and  the  average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  year  1891. 


or  the  Year  1891. 

Average 
Number 
on  the 

Average 

Daily 

Religious  Denominations  of  the  Total  Number  on 
the  Rolls  for  the  Year  1891,  who  made  at  least 

for  tho 
Year 
1891. 

for  the 
Year  1891. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

26,170 

23,779 

48,531 

3,686 

2,263 

104,429 

74,623 

47,819 

14,541 

10,294 

5,395 

1,176 

271 

31,677 

25,191 

15,494 

21*864 

4,002 

926 

182 

4 

26,978 

22,401 

12,820 

31,334 

4,562 

3,955 

421 

17 

40,289 

31,445 

17,367 

14,271 

13,736 

26,809 

1,610 

1,885 

58,311 

45,426 

29,193 

8,481 

5,810 

291 

637 

4 

15,223 

12,369 

7,315 

13,252 

6,405 

11,441 

209 

322 

31,629 

24,690 

15,000 

13,898 

2,583 

2,471 

62 

16 

19,030 

15,790 

9,165 

18,767 

8,481 

7,451 

613 

222 

35,534 

28,143 

16,565 

162,578 

79,652 

107,270 

8,596 

5,004 

363,100 

280,078 

170,738 

28,708 

456 

41 

3 

3 

29,21 1 

24,902 

15,224 

91,630 

5,099 

298 

404 

181 

97,612 

82,438 

54,993 

44,628 

932 

17 

15 

19 

45,611 

3'9,468 

25,302 

33,675 

816 

74 

108 

55 

34,728 

29,661 

1 9,259 

35,278 

1,173 

31 

59 

11 

36,552 

30,683 

19,457 

17,829 

424 

33 

54 

41 

18,38! 

14,922 

9,365 

251,748 

8,900 

494 

643 

310 

262,095 

222,074 

143,600 

6,966 

699 

5 

12 

7,682 

6,520 

3,961 

58,455 

7,705 

989 

349 

381 

67,879 

48,453 

31,227 

10,820 

826 

93 

6 

36 

11,781 

9,644 

5,890 

18,554 

627 

29 

16 

7 

19,233 

16,126 

10,281 

11,732 

850 

78 

29 

1 1 

12,700 

10,582 

6,245 

10,927 

880 

70 

38 

2 

11,917 

9,916 

5,580 

12,431 

643 

197 

41 

6 

13,318 

11,196 

7,003 

16,306 

902 

77 

_ 

5 

17,290 

14,566 

9,385 

1 1,362 

1,327 

40 

50 

10 

12,789 

10,626 

6,392 

12,630 

438 

53 

26 

1 

13,148 

11,196 

6,953 

1 7,632 

1,138 

34 

13 

4 

18,821 

15,685 

9,675 

9,892 

1,364 

73 

76 

16 

1 1,421 

9,495 

5,968 

197,707 

17,399 

1,738 

656 

479 

217,979 

174,002 

108,560 

51,333 

507 

77 

16 

2 

51,935 

42,225 

23,536 

18,021 

1,725 

24 

136 

12 

19,918 

17,106 

9,802 

53,962 

716 

173 

21 

18 

54,890 

45,096 

25,111 

28,632 

571 

78 

3 

16 

29,300 

24,409 

13,515 

21,464 

1,413 

133 

75 

59 

23,144 

19,828 

11,474 

173,412 

4,932 

485 

251 

107 

179,187 

148,664 

83,438 

162,578 

79,652 

107,270 

8,596 

5,004 

363,100 

280,078 

170,738 

251,748 

8,900 

49< 

643 

310 

262,095 

222,074 

143,600 

197,707 

17,399 

1,738 

656 

479 

217,979 

174,002 

108,560 

173,412 

4,932 

485 

251 

107 

179,187 

148,664 

83,438 

785,445 

110,68: 

109,987 

10,146 

5,90< 

1,022,361 

824,818 

506,336 

| 76-8 

108 

1 10-8 

10 

0-6 

- 

- 

Ulster  : 
Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

. Tyrone. 

Total. 

Munster  : 
Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Total. 
Leinster  : 
Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Total. 

Connaught : 
Galway. 

Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 

Ireland. 

f Per-centagc  to 
( total  on  rolls. 


* Por-oentago  of  average  attendance  to  average  number  on  Rolls,  61*4. 
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13.  Table  showing  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls 

Mixed  Attendance  of  Roman 


Provinces 

Total 

Under  Roman  Catholio  Teachers. 

Under 

Counties. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Metho- 

dists. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools 

R.C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

314 

80 

7,996 

296 

650 

5 

33 

8,980 

227 

1,991 

Armagh, 

14.5 

51 

5,629 

454 

158 

22 

8 

6,271 

89 

907 

Cavan,  . 

159 

130 

11,773 

722 

93 

33 

- 

12.621 

23 

243 

Donegal, 

251 

155 

16,325 

750 

533 

25 

4 

17,637 

96 

2,368 

1,412 

Down,  . 

2G4 

87 

8,155 

419 

7/1 

12 

12 

9,369 

174 

Fermanagh,  . 

130 

76 

5,706 

1,020 

40 

38 

_ 

6,804 

7,324 

53 

740 

Londonderry, 

205 

66 

6,230 

342 

734 

11 

7 

137 

2,238 

Monaghan, 

132 

84 

8,788 

417 

361 

6 

4 

9,576 

44 

434 

Tyrone, 

278 

133 

10,928 

1,179 

758 

56 

12 

12,933 

143 

2,098 

Total,  . 

1,878 

862 

81,530 

5,599 

4,098 

208 

80 

91,515 

986 

12,431 

Munster. 

Clare,  . 

72 

71 

9,685 

260 

20 

_ 

1 

9,966 

1 

6 

239 

222 

28,981 

762 

32 

32 

10 

29,817 

19,483 

13 

51 

Kerry,  . 

124 

121 

18,988 

475 

11 

6 

3 

3 

24 

Limerick, 
Tipperary,  . 

68 

65 

8,793 

293 

15 

3 

8 

9,112 

1 

6 

110 

103 

11,718 

460 

11 

12 

10 

12,211 

6 

136 

Waterford,  . 

45 

44 

6,956 

220 

10 

10 

10 

7,206 

1 

54 

Total,  . 

658 

626 

85,121 

2,470 

99 

63 

42 

87,795 

25 

277 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

34 

32 

3,089 

144 

2 

_ 

_ 

3,235 

2 

18 

102 

58 

12,449 

370 

39 

4 

2 

12,864 

30 

255 

47 

44 

5,039 

.6,791 

150 

20 

_ 

9 

5,2 1 8 
7,097 

3 

6 

Kilkenny, 

70 

67 

278 

19 

5 

4 

3 

137 

King’s,  . 

61 

58 

6,181 

242 

21 

7 

9 

6,763 

3 

16 

Longford, 

65 

58 

6,446 

301 

14 

9 

_ 

6,770 

7 

125 

Louth,  . 

46 

39 

4,310 

5,837 

107 

15 

- 

1 

4,433 

7 

51 

Meath,  . 

73 

67 

233 

12 

- 

5 

6,087 

2 

7 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  . 

61 

57 

6,483 

302 

7 

2 

_ 

6,794 

4 

113 

55 

54 

5,819 

8,917 

157 

15 

_ 

_ 

5,991 

1 

8 

Wexford, 

83 

74 

270 

7 

3 

4 

9,201 

9 

53 

Wicklow, 

52 

48 

4,452 

212 

6 

1 

1 

4,672 

4 

48 

Total,  . 

749 

656 

76,116 

2,766 

177 

31 

35 

79,125 

75 

837 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

100 

100 

14,707 

10,546 

330 

31 

6 

2 

15,076 

_ 

_ 

Leitrim, 

113 

106 

625 

8 

28 

4 

11,211 

7 

34 

Mayo,  . 

101 

92 

13,396 

323 

39 

_ 

6 

13,764 

9 

125 

Roscommon,  . 

75 

71 

8,426 

272 

23 

_ 

_ 

8,721 

4 

39 

Sligo,  . 

118 

112 

12,001 

620 

19 

30 

16 

12,686 

6 

96 

Total,  . 

507 

481 

59,076 

2,170 

120 

64 

28 

61,458 

26 

294 

Gross  Total, 

3,792 

2,625 

301,843 

13,005 

4,494 

366 

185 

319,893 

1,112 

13,839 
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of  the  3,792  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a 
Catholics  and  Pkotestants. 


Protestant  Teachers. 

Under  Roman  Catholioand  Protestant  Toachers. 

Provinces 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Metli. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Counties. 

9,718 

19,976 

1,007 

871 

33,563 

7 

524 

950 

J,149 

196 

146 

2,965 

Ulster. 

Antrim. 

4,868 

3,185 

432 

88 

9,480 

5 

90 

223 

244 

35 

20 

612 

Armagh. 

1,003 

231 

69 

2 

1,548 

6 

444 

80 

183 

6 

2 

715 

Cavan. 

2,468 

7,196 

2,602 

12,726 

172 

10 

7,620 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Donegal. 

672 

655 

22,661 

3 

208 

143 

97 

- 

3 

451 

Down. 

2,913 

170 

354 

_ 

4,177 

1 

22 

76 

15 

23 

3 

139 

Fermanagh. 

3,289 

7,445 

97 

124 

13,193 

2 

71 

54 

J42 

9 

1 

277 

Londonderry. 

1,266 

4,776 

1,489 

49 

12 

3,250 

4 

252 

175 

137 

5 

- 

569 

Monaghan. 

4,817 

378 

122 

12,191 

2 

170 

125 

128 

7 

- 

430 

Tyrone. 

37,497 

52,641 

3,230 

1,884 

107,683 

30 

1,781 

1,826 

2,095 

281 

175 

6,158 

Total. 

68 

16 

90 

Munster. 

Clare. 

826 

21 

20 

11 

929 

4 

833 

378 

15 

33 

43 

1,302 

Cork. 

104 

- 

“ 

128 

■ - 

" 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Kerry. 

23 

_ 

_ 

29 

2 

48 

128 

12 

8 

38 

234 

Limerick. 

214 

5 

26 

- 

381 

1 

37 

78 

6 

9 

- 

130 

Tipperary. 

38 

2 

6 

1 

101 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Waterford. 

1,273 

44 

52 

12 

1,658 

7 

918 

584 

33 

50 

81 

1,666 

Total. 

52 

70 

Leinster. 

Carlow. 

2,865 

432 

197 

27C 

4,0  IS 

14 

3,352 

925 

142 

47 

4C 

4,506 

Dublin. 

97 

If 

- 

3 

124 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Kildare. 

115 

10 

7 

3 

272 

- 

" 

- 

" 

r 

Kilkenny. 

180 

41 

12 

2 

251 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ _ 

King’s. 

241 

35 

- 

- 

401 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Longford. 

251 

89 

35 

1 

426 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Louth. 

41 

20 

- 

- 

68 

4 

627 

105 

- 

- 

- 

732 

Meath. 

144 

4 

_ 

_ 

261 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Queen’s. 

21 

- 

- 

_ 

29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

W estmeath. 

304 

11 

6 

_ 

374 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Wexford. 

213 

- 

6 

- 

267 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wicklow. 

4,523 

660 

263 

279 

6,562 

18 

3,979 

1,030 

142 

47 

40 

5,238 

Total. 

Connaught. 

Galway. 

383 

1 

21 

5 

451 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Leitrim. 

191 

126 

1( 

456 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Mayo. 

219 

; 

: 

12 

276 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Roscommon . 

24C 

32 

27 

14 

415 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

Sligo. 

1,03E 

169 

56 

41 

1,598 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

Total. 

44,331 

53,514 

3,601 

2,216 

117,501 

55 

6,678 

3,440 

2,270 

378 

296 

1 

M 

Gross  Total. 
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Mixed  Schools  ( continued ). 

14.  The  following  tables  show,  according  to  provinces,  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  rolls  of  3,792  Mixed 
Schools,  in  1891,  and  the  per-centage  of  each  denomination:— 

“ A.— Mixed  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  exclusively. 

I Per-contago of  each  Denomination 
to  total  Mixod  Attondanco  in 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Homan  Catholio 
Pupils. 

89-1  per  cent. 
96-9  „ 

96-2  „ 

I 96*2 


Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

94-4 

56 

10-9  per  cent. 
31  „ 

3-8  „ 

3-8  „ 


B. Mixed  Schools  under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively.  ; 


No.  of  Schools. 

Roman 

Catholio 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

1,112 

13,839 

103,662 

Per-centageof  each  Denomination 
to  total  Mixod  Attendance  in 
those  Schools. 


Roman  Catholio 
Pupils. 


Ulster, 

986 

1 1 -5  per  cent. 

88 f5  per  cent 

Munster,  . 

25 

16-7  „ 

83-3  „ 

Leinster,  . 

75 

12-8  „ 

87"2  ,, 

Connaught, 

26 

18'4 

81-6  „ 

C. Mixed  Schools  under  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers 

conj  ointly. 


Per-ccntago  of  each  Denomination 
to  total  Mixed  Attendance  in 
those  Schools. 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Roman  Catholic 
■ Pupils. 

i 28'9  per  cent. 
55-1  „ 

75*9 


71*1  per  cent. 
44-9  „ 

24'1 


Per-oentagoofeach  Denomination 
to  total  Mixed  Attendance  in 
those  Schools. 
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TJnmixed  Schools. 

15.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  religious  denominations  of  pupils  on 
rolls  of  4,498  schools,  attended  exclusively  by  lloman  Catholic  or  by 
Protestant  children : — ■ 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 

Total 

Number 

of 

U nder  Roman  1 
Cat  hollo  Teachers 

Under  Protostant  Teachors. 

Number 

No.  of 
Pupils 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of  Pupils — Protestants. 

R.  C. 

Meth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Schools.* 

Schools. 

E.  C. 

Pres. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

340 

65 

15,659 

275 

12,815 

26,756 

2,478 

1,213 

43,262 

Armagh,  . 

119 

49 

7,915 

70 

4,749 

1,808 

687 

155 

7,399 

Cavan, 

133 

89 

9,404 

44 

2,197 

419 

74 

- 

2,690 

Donegal,  . 

155 

119 

12,641 

36 

1,344 

820 

224 

3 

2,391 

Down,  . . 

20G 

30 

4,496 

176 

5,978 

13,215 

926 

1,215 

21,334 

Fermanagh, 

47 

20 

2,013 

27 

1,801 

66 

222 

1 

2,090 

Londonderry, 

81 

28 

4,713 

53 

2,720 

3,120 

92 

190 

6,122 

Monaghan, 

50 

32 

4,424 

18 

725 

484 

2 

- 

1,211 

Tyrone, 

97 

47 

5,571 

50 

2,373 

1,717 

167 

88 

4,345 

Total,  . 

1,228 

479 

66,836 

749 

34,702 

48,405 

4,872 

2,865 

90,844 

Munster. 

Clare, 

174 

170 

19,017 

4 

128 

5 

3 

2 

138 

Cork, 

496 

436 

61,752 

60 

3,133 

230 

319 

57 

3,739 

353 

6 

9 

16 

384 

Limerick,  . 

190 

184 

24,828 

6 

372 

47 

97 

9 

525 

Tipperary,  . 

204 

195 

23,387 

9 

421 

9 

12 

1 

443 

Waterford, 

89 

85 

10,819 

4 

166 

21 

38 

30 

255 

Total, 

1,377 

1,284 

165,419 

93 

4,573 

318 

478 

115 

5,484 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

40 

29 

3,859 

11 

503 

3 

12 

518 

Dublin, 

194 

151 

42,399 

43 

3,545 

376 

101 

69 

4,091 

Kildare, 

61 

48 

5,775 

13 

579 

55 

6 

24 

664 

Kilkenny,  . 

113 

107 

11,626 

6 

234 

- 

4 

- 

238 

King’s, 

55 

45 

5,232 

10 

428 

16 

10 

_ 

454 

Longford,  . 

45 

38 

4,356 

7 

338 

21 

29 

2 

390 

Louth, 

56 

51 

8,070 

5 

286 

93 

6 

4 

389 

Meath, 

110 

96 

9,835 

14 

523 

45 

- 

" 

568 

Queen’s,  . 

60 

44 

4,766 

16 

881 

29 

48 

10 

968 

Westmeath, 

79 

73 

6,803 

6 

260 

38 

26 

l 

325 

Wexford,  . 

78 

68 

8,662 

10 

564 

16 

4 

- 

584 

Wicklow,  . 

66 

48 

5,392 

18 

939 

67 

69 

15 

1,090 

Total,  . . 

957 

798 

116,775 

159 

9,080 

759 

315 

125 

10,279 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

309 

305 

36,626 

4 

177 

46 

10 

- 

233 

Leitrim, 

81 

65 

7,441 

16 

717 

8 

87 

3 

815 

Mayo, 

293 

287 

40,441 

6 

203 

8 

16 

2 

229 

163 

160 

20,167 

3 

80 

52 

- 

4 

136 

Sligo, 

90 

78 

9,367 

12 

547 

82 

18 

29 

676 

Total,  . . 

936 

895 

114,042 

41 

1,724 

196 

131 

38 

2,089 

Grand  Total,  . 

*4,498 

3,456 

463,072 

1,042 

50,079 

49,678 

5,796 

3,143 

108,696 

* There  are  three  other  schools,  one  in  Tyrone,  and  two  in  Cork,  of  an  unmixed  attendance, 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  any  of  the  headings  in  these  Tables. 
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Unmixed  Schools — continued . 

Unmixed  ] 6.  The  average  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils 
llTaiTper  on  rolls  in  the  unmixed  schools,  according  to  Provinces,  in  1891, 
School.  was  as  follows : — 


— 

A. — Under  Roman 
Catholic  Teachers 
exclusively. 

B.— 

Under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively. 

Schools. 

R.C.  pupils 
per  school. 

Schools. 

E.C. 

pupils. 

Pres. 

pupils. 

Meth. 

Othors. 

Protestant 
pupils 
per  school. 

Ulster, . 

479 

139-5 

749 

46-3 

64-6 

6-5 

3-8 

121  -2 

Munster, 

1,284 

128-8 

93 

49-1 

3-4 

5-1 

1-2 

58-8 

Leinster, 

798 

146-3 

159 

57-1 

4-7 

1-9 

•7 

64-4 

Connaught,  • 

895 

127-4 

41 

42-0 

4-8 

3-2 

•9 

50-9 

Total,  . 

3,456 

- 

1,042 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Average  per  School, 

- 

133-9 

■ - 

48-0 

47-6 

5-5 

3-0 

104-1 

17.  The  foregoing  Returns  in  reference  to  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  pupils  include  all  the  pupils  who  made  any 
attendance  at  our  schools  on  any  day  between  the  1st  of  January, 
1891,  and  the  31st  of  December,  1891.  It  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  year  a mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
pupils  was  to  be  found  in  3,792  schools,  whilst  in  4,501  schools  the 
attendance  was  unmixed. 


Per-ccntaga  18.  The  per-centage  of  Schools  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance 
of  Schools  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  for  each  year  from  18S2 
KelidolT' 1 t0  1891>  'S  “S  f°"0WS 


- 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Ulster, 

73*7 

73-3 

72-1 

70-0 

67*5 

65-7 

64-5 

63-6 

62-8 

60-4 

Munster, 

37-7 

37-4 

36*7 

36-3 

36-3 

35-3 

34-4 

33  3 

32-9 

32-3 

Leinster, 

47-1 

47-8 

44-8 

46-9 

44-6 

45-9 

45-7 

44-4 

43-2 

43-9 

Connaught, . 

42-5 

42-0 

40-9 

38-4 

39-2 

38*4 

37-0 

36-6 

36-4 

35*1 

Total,  . 

540 

53-8 

52-4 

515 

50-2 

49-4 

48-4 

47-5 

46*7 

45-7 
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Model  Schools. 

19'  TI‘o "u“ber,  ?f  Model  Schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  Model 
year  was  30,  of  which  4 (including  the  Central  Model  School-)  Schools- 
are  Metropolitan  and  the  remaining  26  are  District  and  Minor 
Model  Schools.  These  contain  in  all  85  separate  departments  * 

J?  or  the  .Results  of  the  Examinations  of  the  pupils  of  Model  Schools 
see  Appendix.  * 

» 

_20.  The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  attended  once  or  oftener  PuPils- 
within  the  lust  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding 
tne  Results  Examinations  in  1891,  was  9,45C.f  ° 

21.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools  for  the 
year  was  7,620. 


22.  The  per-centage  of  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  Model 
Schools  throughout  the  year  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  who 
attended  on  any  of  the  last  14  days  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Annual  Examinations  was  80  6.  ° 


wHLV\e  nrberJ  IT"S,fh0i°1_feeS  at  the  foU°'™g  rates  in  the  School 

Model  Schools  on  the  31st  March,  1892,  were : Fees. 


At 

» 

» 

a 

a 

a 


Is.  Id.  per  quarter, 


2s.  6d.  . 
3s.  3d.i. 
4s.  4 d.  . 

. 3,841 

93 

. 4 

5s.  0 d.  . 
10s.  Od.  . 
20s.  Od.  . 

• 

. 1,821 
321 
27 

8,956 

. TIle  amount  apportioned  to  the  Teachers  of  Model  Schools 
in  School-fees,  supplemental  to  their  emoluments  from  the  Board 
during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1892,  was  £3,258  Os  10 d ■ the 
remainder  of  the  School-fees,  £2,020  9s.  U.  under  direction  of 
the  Treasury  is  payable  into  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer 


* There  were  originally  96  separate  departments:  subsequently,  tile  Infant 
g“,of  nunmanway,  Enmscorthy,  Galway,  Trim,  Parsonetown,  Kilkenny 
Clonmel,  Athy,  Bailieborough,  and  Waterford  Schools  were  amalgamated  with’ 
the  Female  departments,  and  the  Female  department  of  Trim  was  discontinued 
-leaving  8n  operative  departments  including  Glasnevin  Male  and  Ie2 
School  Returns1’  the  °*  un‘formit7’  "e  now  included  in  these  Model 

t The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Model  Schools  who  made  any 
attendance  tor  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  11,332.  The  average 
number  of  Pupils  on  rolls  for  the  same  period  was  10,164.  g 

} special  Fee  for  Soldiers'  children,  according  to  War  Office  Regulation. 
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24.  Return  of  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  who  made 
any  attendance  at  the  Metropolitan,  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools, 
between  1st  January,  1891,  and  31st  December,  1891 ; the  Average  Number  oe 
Pupils  on  the  Rolls;  the  Number  of  Pupils  who  attended  once  or  oftener  within 
the  last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  each  School;  and  also  the  Average  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Religious  Denominations. 

Average 

number 

Last 
14  days 

. verage 
Daily 

R.C.  | 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Others 

Total. 

on 

Rolls. 

Attend- 

ance. 

Attend- 

ance. 

Dublin,  . 

Metropolitan  : 
Central  Model, 

1,617 

659 

132 

47 

33 

2,488 

1,671 

1,570 

1,219 

West  Dublin, 

549 

81 

21 

- 

•2 

,653 

417 

387 

291 

In  chi  core, 

465 

199 

15 

4 

1 

684 

449 

392 

314 

Glasnevin, 

75 

33 

1 

- 

109 

83 

85 

61 

Kildare,  . 

Athy, 

- 

78 

45 

6 

4 

133 

105 

86 

76 

Cavan, 

Bailieborough, 

- 

64 

3G 

10 

- 

110 

87 

77 

66 

Antrim,  . 

Ballymena, 

9 

71 

317 

14 

53 

464 

334 

324 

267 

Antrim,  . 

Belfast,  . 

76 

641 

948 

248 

121 

2,034 

1,395 

1,309 

1,067 

Tipperary, 

Clonmel, . 

97 

125 

9 

12 

- 

243 

182 

151 

130 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine, 

14 

56 

237 

22 

10 

339 

253 

245 

199 

Cork, 

Cork, 

390 

363 

15 

33 

43 

844 

567 

557 

441 

Cork, 

D unmanway,  . 

53 

103 

- 

21 

- 

177 

138 

118 

94 

Wexford,  . 

Enniscorthy,  . 

- 

154 

7 

2 

- 

163 

132 

117 

95 

Fermanag 

Enniskillen,  . 

36 

172 

50 

62 

3 

323 

247 

225 

186 

Galway, 

Galway,  . 

21 

61 

34 

13 

- 

129 

94 

93 

73 

Kilkenny, 

Kilkenny, 

18 

99 

17 

12 

3 

149 

103 

86 

70 

Limerick, 

Limerick, 

63 

188 

21 

10 

46 

328 

223 

221 

170 

Londonderr 

Londonderry, . 

23 

191 

441 

42 

11 

708 

490 

481 

378 

Armagh, 

Newry,  . 

22 

181 

221 

23 

16 

463 

338 

316 

249 

Down, 

Newtownards, 

1 

42 

320 

30 

16 

409 

317 

285 

231 

Sligo, 

Sligo, 

15 

177 

40 

50 

22 

304 

231 

216 

180 

Meath, 

Trim, 

176 

13 

2 

- 

1 

.192 

151 

140 

105 

Waterfort 

Waterford, 

86 

101 

10 

15 

7 

219 

140 

.137 

102 

Antrim, 

Bally  money,  . 

2 

35 

352 

o 

3 

394 

303 

262 

237 

Antrim, 

Carrickfergus, 

17 

108 

190 

21 

65 

401 

297 

271 

234 

Armagh, 

Lurgan,  . 

11 

265 

165 

69 

19 

529 

409 

381 

312 

Monagha 

Monaghan, 

24 

17C 

175 

- 

375 

27£ 

258 

215 

Tyrone, 

N.-T. -Stewart 

- 

11C 

107 

11 

- 

231 

166 

168 

135 

Tyrone, 

Omagh,  . 

9 

29C 

19c 

46 

- 

548 

409 

380 

317 

King’s, 

Parsonstown, 

3 

131 

41 

IS 

189 

15c 

ne 

104 

Total, 

1 3,872 

| 4,97 C 

. 4,164 

84. 

48 

14,332 

10,164 

9,456 

7,620 
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25.  Literary  Classification  of  the  Pupils  -who  attended  once  or 
oftener  within  the  last  fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately 
preceding  Results  Examination  in  each  Model  School. 


Classification  of  Pupils 

School. 

Infants. 

Class 

1. 

Class 

11. 

Class 

III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

V'. 

Class 

V*. 

Class 

VI. 

Total. 

Central  Model,  . ^ 

131 

127 

205 

232 

257 

250 

178 

190 

1,570 

West  Dublin,  . 

66 

59 

69 

56 

50 

45 

23 

19 

387 

lnchicore,  . 

73 

38 

48 

55 

60 

32 

30 

56 

392 

Glasnevin, . 

14 

5 

14 

16 

14 

9 

6 

7 

85 

Athy, 

10 

14 

5 

9 

18 

12 

9 

9 

86 

Bailieborough,  . 

16 

7 

6 

7 

9 

8 

8 

16 

77 

Ballymena, 

57 

32 

21 

47 

33 

34 

35 

65 

324 

Belfast, 

00 

67 

112 

161 

165 

215 

178 

321 

1,309 

Clonmel,  . 

27 

9 

16 

13 

19 

21 

19 

27 

151 

Coleraine,  . 

26 

17 

15 

26 

24 

21 

35 

81 

245 

Cork, 

125 

48 

53 

70 

69 

56 

54 

82 

557 

Dunmanway, 

25 

12 

11 

20 

13 

11 

6 

20 

118 

Enniscorthy,  . 

18 

8 

15 

19 

17 

12 

14 

14 

117 

Enniskillen, 

25 

31 

24 

37 

23 

32 

22 

31 

225 

Galway,  . 

14 

15 

13 

8 

12 

8 

4 

19 

93 

Kilkenny,  . 

8 

6 

6 

16 

15 

13 

8 

14 

86 

Limerick,  . 

43 

22 

18 

34 

21 

26 

22 

35 

221 

Londonderry, 

120 

43 

42 

58 

59 

57 

40 

62 

481 

Newry, 

71 

29 

32 

40 

43 

32 

34 

35 

316 

Newtownards,  . 

61 

17 

35 

31 

36 

34 

22 

49 

285 

Sligo, 

38 

17 

19 

27 

32 

34 

24 

25 

216 

Trim, 

_ 

6 

23 

44 

18 

17 

11 

2J 

140 

W aterford, 

21 

9 

16 

20 

21 

18 

14 

18 

137 

Ballymoney, 

42 

25 

27 

26 

31 

34 

28 

49 

262 

Carrickfergus,  . 

50 

14 

32 

27 

39 

33 

21 

55 

271 

Lurgan,  . 
Monaghan, 

58 

47 

43 

41 

51 

56 

31 

54 

381 

62 

28 

28 

31 

22 

21 

25 

41 

258 

Newtownstewart, 

45 

23 

15 

20 

15 

22 

15 

13 

168 

Omagh, 

60 

55 

48 

40 

58 

43 

38 

38 

380 

Parsonstown, 

27 

16 

15 

16 

8 

10 

11 

15 

118 

Total, 

1,423 

846 

1,026 

1,247 

1,252 

1,216 

965 

1,481 

9,456 

Per-centage, 

15-1 

9-0 

10-8 

13-2 

13-2 

12-8 

10-2 

15-7 

Per-centage, 

1H 

33  0 

51 

9 

Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

26.  These  schools  are  divided  in  regard  to  salaries  into  two  classes : convent 
(a)  those  whose  teachers  adopt  the  principle  of  classification,  and  are  Monastery 
paid  according  to  the  same  scale  of  class  salaries  as  teachers  of  Sch001** 
ordinary  National  schools;  and  (5)  those  in  which  the  amount  of 
salary  awarded  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance.  Since  1st  April,  1885,  there  has  been  paid  to 
teachers  of  schools  in  the  second  category,  a merit  capitation  grant 
of  12s.  a head  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  when  the  Results 
Examination  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  of  10s.  a head 
when  it  has  been  fair  or  passable.  Convent  and  Monastery 
National  Schools,  whether  in  receipt  of  class  salaries  or  capitation, 
are  in  addition  awarded  Results  Fees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
National  Schools,  on  the  ascertained  answering  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Annual  Examination. 

The  names  of  the  schools,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  each 
school,  will  be  nublished  in  the  Annendix. 

B 2 
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Workhouse 

Schools. 
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Schools. 


Training 

Colleges, 
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The  numbers  of  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools,  and  the 
attendances,  in  1891,  were  as  follows  : — 


Summary. 


Class  of  School. 

Paid  by  Capitation.  - 

Paid  by  Classification. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average 
A ttcn'dancc. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Averago 

Attendance. 

Convent, 
Monastery, 
1 Total, 

246 

3 

58,066 

977 

25 

33 

4,481 

4,289 

' 271 

36 

.62,547 

5,266 

249 

59,043 

58 

8,770 

307 

67,813 

There  are  special  industrial  departments  for  girls  in  53  of  the 
Convent  National  Schools,  in  which,  in  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  appliances,  instruction  is 
given  by  skilled  teachers  in  various  branches  of  higher  needlework, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  &c.  The  teachers  of  these  departments 
are  paid  special  salaries. 

Workhouse  Schools. 

27.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  us  on 
the  31st  December,  1891,  was  157. 

These  schools  were  examined  on  the:same  system  as  the  Ordinary 
Schools,  and  extracts  from  the  reports  of  our  Inspectors  were 
communicated  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  information 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  salaries  of  the  Teachers 
are  determined  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund;  but  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  power, 
under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96.,  to  award  to  their  Teachers, 
from  the  rates,  the  amount  of  results  fees  payable  on  the  Inspectors’ 
reports. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  these 
Workhouse  Schools  during  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1891,  was  8,717,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  4,811. 

Evening  Schools. 

28.  Forty-seven  Evening  Schools  were  in  operation  on  the  31st 
December,  1891.  These  schools  are,  as  a rule,  held  on  the  same 
premises  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools 
connected  therewith.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  at- 
tendance was  1,755. 

Training  Colleges. 

29.  Subjoined  are  Statistics  in  reference  to  the  several  Colleges 
for  the  past  year  viz.  : — 

(a.)  “ Marlborough-street,”  (Dublin). 

(6.)  “St.  Patrick’s,”  (Drumcondra). 

(c.)  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy,”  (Baggot  street). 

(d.)  “ Church  of  Ireland,”  (Kildaie -place). 

(e.)  “De  la  Salle,”  (Waterford). 


* Fer-ecntage  of  averago  attendance  to  average  number  on  Rolls,  66-J. 
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{a.)  Marlborough-street  Training  College — {O  fficial.) 

30.  In  the  “ Marlborough-street  ” Training  College,  198  Queen’s  Training 
Scholars  were  in  training  within  the  year,  of  whom  5 left  Collcse8- 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  Of  the  remaining  193  Queen’s 
Scholars,  32  were  teachers,  already  employed  in  National  Schools 
either  as  principals  or  assistants,  admitted  for  a course  of  one  year’s 
training,  all  of  whom  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year  ; of 
these  30  passed  the  examination.  There  were  73  Queen’s  Scholars, 
who  having  been  admitted  for  a two  years’  course,  were  examined 
at  the  close  of  their  second  year,  72  of  whom  passed. 

The  other  88  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  the  two  years’ 
course,  and  all  passed  the  examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained 
for  the  second  year. 

One  hundred  and  two  Queen’s  Scholars  in  residence  successfully 
completed  their  full  course  of  Training  in  1891,  viz.: — 53  Males 
and  49  Females;  in  addition,  2 externs  (females)  completed  their 
course  of  Training: — 


Queen’s  Scholars. 

Roligious  Denominations  of  Queen’s  Soholars  who  completed 
their  Course  in  1891  in  Marlborough  Street  College. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Queen’s  Scholars  in  Residence,  . 

38 

15 

42 

6' 

1 

102 

Externs,  . . . . 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Total,  ..... 

38 

17 

42 

6 

1 

104 

Of  the  102  Queen’s  Scholars  in  residence  who  completed  their 
full  course  of  training  in  the  year  1891,  30  had  entered  for  one 
year,  72  for  two  years.  The  externs  also  attended  a full  course 
of  two  years. 

The  total  number  trained  at  this  College  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  proceedings  in  1833  up  to  31st  August,  1891,  was 


(6.)  “ St.  Patrick's  ” Training  College , Drumcondra — 
Denominational. 

31.  In  “St.  Patrick’s ’’Training  College,  146  Queen’s  Scholars  were 

in  training  within  the  year,  2 of  whom  did  not  complete  the  Session. 
Of  144  remaining,  53  were  Teachers  already  employed  in  National 
Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants,  all  of  whom  attended 
the  one  year’s  course,  and  passed  the  qualifying  examination  on  the 
programme  prescribed  for  the  end  of  the  course ; 40  were  Queen’s 
Scholars  of  the  second  year  of  their  two  years’  course.  All  of 
these  were  examined,  and  all  passed. 

The  other  51  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  a two  years’ 
course,  and  were  in  their  first  year.  All  were  examined,  and  all 
passed  the  examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained  for  a second 
year. 
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Thus  the  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  who  successfully  completed 
their  full  course  of  training  during  the  year  1891  was  93,  of  whom 
53  had  entered  for  one  year  and  40  for  two  years. 

The  total  number  trained  from  tli6  opening  of  the  College  in 
1883  was  680*. 

(c.)  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College , Baggot-street — 
Denominational. 

32.  In  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  Training  College,  150  Queen’s  Scholars 
were  in  training  within  the  year,  of  whom  1 did  not  complete 
the  session.  Of  the  149  remaining,  59  were  Teachers  already 
employed  in  National  Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants, 
who  were  examined  at  the  close  of  their  course,  which  was  for  one 
year,  on  the  programme  prescribed  for  students  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  when  56  passed  the  qualifying  examination.  Forty- 
three  were  Queen’s  Scholars  of  second  year,  all  of  whom  passed. 

The  other  47  Queen’s  Scholars  had  entered  for  a two  years’ 
course  of  training  and  were  in  their  first  year.  All  of  them  passed 
the  examination  entitling  them  to  be  retained  for  a second 
year. 

The  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  who  successfully  completed 
their  course  of  training  during  the  year  1891  was  99 — viz.,  56  who 
had  entered  for  one  year,  and  43  for  two  years.  The  total  number 
trained  since  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1883,  was  719. 

(d.)  “ Church  of  Ireland”  Training  College,  Kildar e-place — 
Denominational. 

33.  In  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College,  103  Queen’s 
Scholars  (38  males  and  65  females)  were  in  training  within  the  year. 
One  male  and  one  female  left  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  Of 
the  101  remaining,  9 (3  males  and  6 females)  were  Teachers  already 
employed  in  National  Schools,  either  as  Principals  or  Assistants, 
■who  were  examined  at  the  close  of  their  course,  which  was  for  one 
year,  on  the  programme  prescribed  for  students  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  when  all  passed;  47  (15  males  and  32  females)  were 
Queen’s  Scholars  of  the  second  year,  all  of  Avhom  passed.  The 
other  45  Queen’s  Scholars  (19  males  and  26  females)  had  entered 
for  a two  years’  course  of  training,  and  44  passed  the  examina- 
tion entitling  them  to  be  retained  for  a second  year. 

The  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  who  successfully  completed 
their  course  of  training  in  the  year  1891  was  56 — viz.,  9 who  had 
entered  for  one  year,  and  47  for  two  years.  The  total  number 
trained  since  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1884,  was  331. 

(e)  “De  la  Salle ” Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford 
— Denominational. 

34.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Scheme  for  Training  Colleges, 
the  De  la  Salle  College  (for  Male  Queen’s  Scholars)  Newtown 
House,  Waterford,  was  recognised  by  us,  and  Grants  made 
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thereto  from  1st  September,  1891.  The  Most  Reverend  Dr. 

Egan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  (since  deceased),  was  ap-  ° cses' 
pointed  Manager.  The  College  is  licensed  for  70  Queen’s  Scholars. 

The  number  of  Queen's  Scholars  in  residence  on  31st  December, 

1891,  was  64.  Of  these  25  (already  recognised  as  National 
Teachers)  entered  for  a one  year’s  course,  and  39  entered  for  a 
two  years’  course. 

(/.)  General. 


35.  The  total  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  who  completed  the  full 
period  of  training  in  1891  was  352,  viz. : — • 


Reports  on  the  Training  Colleges  in  operation  for  the  College 
Year  ended  31st  August,  1891,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Report. 


New  Teachers. 

36.  During  the  year  1891,  there  were  505  persons  newly  ap-  New 
pointed  as  Principal  or  Assistant  Teachers.  Of  these  169  had  been  Teitc,ler3- 
trained;  303  had  been  Monitors  or  Pupil  Teachers;  25  had  been 
pupils  only  of  National  Schools ; and  8 came  from  private  schools 
or  institutions. 

ANTECEDENTS  OF  NEW  TEACHERS. 

Prin.  Assist.  Total. 

Had  been  trained  in  “Marlborough-street”  Training  College,  28  24  52 

„ “ St.  Patrick  s”  „ .21  16  37 

„ “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” „ . 24  15  39 

„ “ Church  of  Ireland"  „ .35  0 41 

Total,  , 108  61  169 

Had  been  Pupil  Teachers, ) ( 17  18  35 

„ Paid  Monitors,  [In  Model  National  Schools,  ' 

„ Pupils  ouly,  . ) 

Total, 

" rSpufo'Syf”’ . } In  Ordinary  National  Schools, 

Total,  . 

I)  Pupu^only?1-3’ . } In  Convent  National  Schools, 

Total, 

From  Private  Schools,  Ac., 

Total  New  Teachers, 
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Number  of  Teachers. 

Number  of  87.  We  had  in  our  service  on  31st  December,  1891,  8,115 
Teechera  Principal  Teachers  and  3,209  Assistants,  making,  in  the  whole, 
11,324  classed  Teachers,  of  whom  4,474  were  trained.  We  had 
also  in  our  service,  at  the  same  time,  720  Workinistresses  and 
Industrial  Teachers,  26  Junior  Literary  Assistants,  96  Temporary 
Assistants,  and  19  Temporary  Workinistresses. 

The  Conductors  of  246  Convent  and  3 Monastery  Schools  paid 
by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  several  classes  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1891,  was  as  follows: — 


Principals. 

Assistants. 

Workmls- 

Temporary  Assistants 

Temporary 

ClasB. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Assistants. 

Industrial 

Teachers. 

Females. 

mistresses. 

I1  . 

370 

302 

25 

31 

j.  1,930 

I2  . 

624 

447 

40 

91 

2>  . 

1,771 

1,292 

286 

199 

582 

j-  4,765 

22. 

367 

101 

167 

3>. 

1,286 

974 

387 

1,195 

| 4,629 

3*. 

218 

178 

147 

244 

Total, 

4,636 

3,479 

899 

2,310 

11,324 

26 

720 

45 

51 

19 

8,115 

3,209 

96 

Gross  Total, 

12,185 

Annual  Examination  of  Teachers,  &c.,  at  the  District 
Centres  and  at  the  Trainings  Colleges. 

, 38.  These  Annual  Examinations  took  place  in  July,  1891. 

Annual 

Examina-  The  number  of  Teachers  examined  for  promotion  was  670;  of 
tlons’  Monitors,  1,880 ; Pupil  Teachers  from  Model  Schools  139 ; and  of 

Queen’s  Scholars  in  the  Training  Colleges,  592;  total,  3,281. 
There  were  815  young  persons  examined  on  same  occasion  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  different  Training  Colleges,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  also  undergoing  examination 
in  their  capacity  as  Monitors  or  Pupil  Teachers. 

Advance-  The  advancement  of  the  teaching  staff  in  classification  during  the 
ciasaifi-  last  eight  years  has  been  very  marked,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
cation.  following  Table: — 


Comparison 
of  1883 
•with  1891. 


Teachers  in  tho  several  Classes,  Males  and  Females  included. 

Pcr-centago  to  Total. 

Classes. 

1883. 

1891. 

1883. 

1891. 

First  Division  of  First  (highest), 

279 

728 

2-6 

6-4 

Second  Division  of  First,  . 

761 

1,202 

7-1 

10-6 

Second  Class, 

3,641 

4,765 

34-3 

42-1 

Third  Class  (lowest),  . 

5,940 

4,629 

66-0 

40-9 
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Paid  Monitors. 

39.  Monitorships  are  the  scholarships  open  to  the  pupils  of  Paid  Moni- 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  educated,  and  are  the  rewards  of tors- 
practical  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of  industry  and 

good  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  monitors.  These  popular  prizes 
are  much  valued. 

40.  The  number  of  paid  Monitors  on  the  31st  December,  1891, 
was  1,7G1  Males,  and  3,683  Females.  Total,  5,444.  There  were 
also  150  pupil  teachers  (108  Males  and  42  Females)  in  our  Model 
Schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  recognised, 
distinguishing  year  of  service : — 


Yeah  of  Service. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Total. 

1 st  year 

515 

863 

1,378 

2nd  „ ... 

444 

883 

1,327 

3rd  „ ... 

351 

859 

1,210 

4th  „ ... 

219 

533 

752 

5th  „ . 

232 

545 

777 

Total,  . 

1,761 

3,683 

5,444 

Industrial  Instruction. 

41.  (I.)  Since  the  foundation  of  the  National  system  the  Indus-  Industrial 
trial  Instruction  of  Girls  has  been  provided  for  in  the  following 
fundamental  rule—  ° ot  G,rls- 

“The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
plain  needlework  in  all  Schools  in  which  Female  Teachers  are 
employed.” 

The  Reports  of  our  Inspectors  show  that  last  year  148,270 
girls  passed  at  the  examinations  in  needlework,  and  accordingly 
succeeded  in  entitling  their  Teachers  to  a correspondin'7'  number 
of  Results  fees.  ° 

(2.)  From  1st  August,  1890,  the  minimum  time  to  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  Needlework,  Knitting,  &c.,  for  girls  in  all  National 
schools  in  which  female  teachers  are  employed  was  fixed  at  one 
hour  daily  of  the  ordinary  school  time.  The  programme  for  Plain 
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Sewing,  &c.,  has  been  revised,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  future 
girls  who  attend  school  for  their  full  course  will  be  capable  of  making 
their  own  clothes  and  of  rendering  useful  assistance  in  their  families 
in  the  ordinary  home  industries. 

In  the  year  1889  we  introduced  an  alternative  (combined 
Literary  and  Industrial)  programme  for  Girls  of  the  Sixth 
(highest)  Class  attending  National  Schools  in  which  a Female 
Teacher  is  employed.  The  object  of  this  change  was  to  prepare 
girls  who  had  already  advanced  thus  far  in  their  school 
course,  for  the  practical  duties  of  their  homes,  or  for  employ- 
ment at  profitable  industries,  by  devoting  the  remainder  of'their 
school  attendance  mainly  to  industrial  work.  We  felt,  how- 
ever, that  difficulties  might  arise  in  some  localities  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  alternative  programme.  We  accordingly  provided, 
that  should  any  Manager,  for  special  reasons,  apply  for  exemption 
from  the  new  rule,  his  school  might  be  exempted.  The  number 
of  schools  with  Female  Teacher  or  Teachers  on  the  staff  is  5,111, 
of  which  2,058  have  been  exempted  for  various  reasons.  Referring 
to  the  Scheme,  the  Directress  of  Needlework  writes  in  her 
Annual  Report  (Appendix)  : — 

“ A good  many  of  the  schools  I visited  had  adopted  the  alternative 
scheme  for  Sixth  Class  girls,  and  in  most  cases  with  success.  The 
change  was  made  in  nearly  all  instances  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting 
the  pupils,  the  Board  putting  no  pressure,  to  adopt  the  new  arrange- 
ment, upon  any  school  which  can  show  good  reason  for  retaining  the 
former  programme.  In  manufacturing  towns,  where  children  intended 
to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour  leave  school  before  reaching  sixth 
class,  and  the  pupils  remaining  aspire  to  become  telegraphists,  assistants 
in  shops,  and  so  forth,  there  is  little  material  for  the  alternative  scheme 
to  work  upon.'1 

There  were  56  special  departments  of  Industry  in  operation 
in  1891  for  training  in  Embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of 
Needlework  the  senior  pupils,  such  girls  of  the  National  Schools  as 
have  passed  the  ordinary  literary  course  of  their  schools,  arid 
young  women  of  the  localities,  these  departments  are  nearly 
all  connected  with  Convent  Schools,  and  many  of  them  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  introducing  useful  and  profitable  Industrie^, 
and  opening  channels  for  remunerative  employment  of  girls. 

At  the  Annual  Examinations  of  1891,  the  monitresses  and 
female  teachers  who  attended  were  required  to  show  skill  in 
patching,  darning,  and  dressmaking,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting  out. 

In  some  schools  a “ darning  day  ” has  been  instituted, 
when  the  pupils  are  invited  to  bring  stockings  in  need  of  repair, 
winch  they  are  taught  to  mend  neatly  in  the  work  hour. 
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Instruction  was  given  in  309  schools  to  3,341  girls  in  the  Domestic 
important  subject  of  Domestic  Economy.  conomy. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  HANDICRAFT  and  Handicraft, 
in  Spinning,  Weaving,  and  other  Cottage  Industries,  as  extra 
branches  upon  which  the  senior  classes  of  National  Schools  may  &c. 
be  examined. 


Agriculture. 

42.  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  with  Ordi-  School 
nary  National  Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1891,  was  48.  Farms»  &c* 
The  names  of  the  Schools  and  the  extent  of  the  farm  attached 
to  each  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  examined  in  Practical  Agriculture  for  special  results  fees 
in  this  class  of  schools,  by  the  Agricultural  Superintendent,  within 
the  results  year,  was  690,  of  whom  607  passed  in  the  agricultural 
programme. 


We  had  also  28  schools  having  School  Gardens  attached,  for  the 
management  of  which,  and  for  the  agricultural  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  pupils,  we  granted  special  agricultural  fees,  upon  the  reports 
of  the  District  Inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
School  Gardens  was  405,  of  whom  321  passed. 

As  set  forth  in  the  table  at  page  37,  there  were  78,720  pupils  Theory  of 
examined  in  the  Agricultural  Class  Books  by  the  District  Inspec-  Agriculturj« 
tors  in  the  Ordinary  National  Schools  at  their  Results  Examina- 
tions, of  whom  48,791  passed.  Instruction  in  the  theory  of  Agri- 
culture is  compulsory  in  all  rural  schools  for  boys  in  the  4th, 

5th,  and  6th  classes,  and  is  optional  in  the  case  of  girls  in  the 
same  classes. 

43.  The  importance  of  dairy  management  is  annually  in-  Daily 
Creasinff.  Manage 

ment. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  Dairy 
Schools  at  Glasnevin  and  Cork  has  been  fully  availed  of,  and  that 
testimony  as  to  good  results  from  the  teaching  at  those  schools  is 
frequently  given. 

The  number  of  Dairy  pupils  who  attended  at  the  Glasnevin 
Dairy  School  during  1891,  two  Sessions,  was  50.  Satisfactory 
progress  is  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Sessions  his  examination  of  the  pupils  and  also  of 
the  quality  of  the  butter  made  by  them  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  shows  that  the  working  of 
the  school  is  satisfactory. 
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The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  contributed  money  prizes,  and  also 
free  studentships  for  competition  amongst  the  pupils. 

The  Railway -Companies  have  also  given  much  assistance  to  the 
dairy  schools  by  conveying  pupils  free  over  their  lines. 

The  attendances  at  the  Munster  Dairy  School  at  Cork  have 
been — 

First  Session,  . . . .31  Pupils, 

Second  ,,  . . . . 31  ,, 

Third  „ ....  31  „ 

The  Local  Committee  in  connection  with  this  school  continued 
their  useful  co-operation  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

The  Dairy  School  at  tile  Marlborough-street  Training  College 
is  doing  very  useful  work,  and  the  large  attendance — which  is 
voluntary — of  the  Queen’s  Scholars,  evidences  a very  laudable 
desire  on  their  part  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  important 
industry  of  dairying. 

The  acquaintance  with  improved  methods  of  dairy  management 
acquired  by  the  large  numbers  of  students  attending  the  College, 
must  in  the  future  exercise  a beneficial  influence  in  the  country 
districts  to  which  they  will  return. 

Itinerant  The  subject  of  itinerant  dairy  instruction  has  received  attention, 
Instruction  anc^  arrangements  are  made  for  the  coming  year  by  which  persons 
s 10  ' will  be  available  who  will  proceed  to  districts  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  dairy  management. 

These  persons  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  a Local  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  a National  School  is  formed,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  subject. 


Kindergarten — Infants’  Departments. 

Kinder-  . 4 k During  the  year  special  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
e.mc-u.  instruction  of  children  in  organized  Infants’  National  Schools  and 
organized  Infants’  Departments  of  Female  National  Schools 
in  the  Kindergarten  system. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  Kindergarten  was  taught 
was  270,  the  number  of  pupils  examined  was  30,437,  and  the 
number  of  passes  secured  was  29,136. 
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Local  Aid  to  Schools. 

45.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  is  a 
new  and  important  source  of  income  to  the  teachers  of  National 
Schools.  By  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  that  out  of 
the  Irish  share  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
duties  paid  to  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account,  in  respect  to 
any  financial  year,  a sum  of  £78,000  is  to  be  distributed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  National  Schools,  which  are  not  Model  Schools, 
receiving  aid  from  us. 

The  sums  accruing  under  this  provision  are  to  serve,  in  non- 
contributory Unions,  as  an  addition  to  the  local  contributions  to 
the  teachers;  and  in  contributory  Unions  they  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  Guardians,  in  relief  of  the  rates,  as  a reimbursement  partial  or 
complete  of  their  contributions  to  the  teachers. 

The  unit  of  distribution  for  1891-2  obtained  by  the  division  of 
the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant  by  the  number  in  average  attendance 
was  3, s1.  4 d.,  and  this  in  its  application  to  the  National  Teachers 
produced  £58,659  10s.  9 d.,  and  in  its  application  to  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  amounted  to  £17,759  3s.  Id.,  total'  payable  in  respect 
to  year,  £76,418  13s.  10«f. 

The  following  table,  which  excludes  Workhouse  schools,  Lunatic 
Asylum  schools,  and  schools  from  which  no  returns  were  received, 
shows,  in  counties  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  school  pence  of 
pupils  and  subscriptions  received  in  aid  of  salaries  to  Teachers  of 
8,133  National  Schools,  with  the  average  for  each  school,  and  for 
each  pupil  in  daily  attendance. 


[Table. 


Local  aid. 


Customs 
and  Excise 
Grr  nt , 
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Provincks 
AND  Co  UNTIES. 

Payments  by 
Pupils. 

Subscriptions, 
&o.,  die. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

A vorage 
Daily 
Atten- 
dance. 

A verage 
por  School. 

Payment  perunitof  average 
attendance. 

School 

Ponce. 

Subscrip 

tions. 

Total. 

Ulster: 

£ 

. 

£ 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

3. 

d . 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Antrim, 

12,426 

10 

5 

1,315 

11 

1 

13,742 

1 

6 

647 

47,515 

21 

4 

H 

5 

23 

0 

GJ 

5 

94 

Armagh, 

2,522 

8 

1C 

1,444 

19 

3,967 

8 

J 

261 

15,446 

15 

4 

0 

3 

34 

1 

io| 

5 

4. 

Cavan, . 

1.793 

10 

c 

1,067 

6 

4 

2,860 

16 

4 

288 

12,747 

9 

18 

8 

2 

9? 

1 

8 

4 

59 

Donegal, 

1,691 

19 

4 

1,209 

14 

4 

2,901 

13 

£ 

399 

17,288 

7 

5 

54 

1 

Ill 

1 

43 

3 

Down,  . 

7,072 

17 

1,955 

2 

2 

9,027 

19 

1C 

466 

29,132 

19 

V 

54 

4 

104 

1 

4 

6 

‘-1 

Fermanagh,  . 

1,017  14 

6 

691 

4 

6 

1,708 

19 

c 

174 

7,273 

9 

16 

5 

2 

94 

1 

109 

4 

Of 

Londonderry, 

2,669 

10 

5 

2,315 

10 

1 

4,985 

1 

1 

282 

14,916 

17 

13 

64 

3 

6$ 

3 

l| 

6 

8 

Monaghan,  . 

1,250 

11 

4 

857 

7 

£ 

2,107 

18 

7 

178 

9,091 

11 

16 

10 

2 

9 

J 

104 

4 

71 

Tyrone, 

2,126 

5 

10 

965 

5 

2 

3,091 

11 

0 

370 

16,478 

8 

l 

4 

7 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Total, 

32.571 

8 

4 

11,822 

0 

9 

44,393 

9 

i 

3,065 

169,836 

14 

9 

8 

3 10 

1 4J 

5 

Munster  : 

Clare,  . 

3,809 

12  10 

718 

10 

2 

4,528 

3 

0 

238 

14,918 

19 

0 

6 

5 

n 

o ill 

6 

09 

Cork,  . 

11,518 

11 

5 

4,046 

6 

1 

15,564 

17 

6 

720 

54,162 

21 

12 

H 

4 

3 

1 

5* 

5 

8f 

Kerry,  . 

4,473 

19 

3 

1,527 

11 

7 

6,006 

10 

10 

342 

25.012 

17 

11 

3 

3 

7 

1 

21 

4 

g| 

Limerick, 

4,234 

12 

4 

1,840  15 

11 

6,075 

8 

3 

252 

18.796 

24 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

111 

6 

5 A 

Tipperary,  . 

4,356 

17 

0 

1,795 

9 

8 

6,152 

6 

8 

305 

19,049 

20 

3 

5 

4 

7 

1 

10  A 

6 

54 

Waterford,  . 

2,193 

13 

9 

734 

14 

0 

2,928 

7 

9 

130 

9,174 

22  10 

«i 

4 

H 

1 

7* 

6 

H 

Total, 

30,592 

6 

7 

10,663 

7 

5 

41,255 

14 

0 

1,987 

141,111 

20 

15 

3 

4 

4 

1 6 

5 

10 

Leinster: 

Carlow, 

742 

9 

7 

450 

14 

10 

1,193 

4 

5 

73 

3,927 

16 

6 

11 

3 

94 

2 

34 

6 

Of 

Dublin, 

6,159 

15 

9 

3,593 

0 

9 

9,752 

16 

6 

291 

30,272 

33 

10 

34 

4 

Of 

2 

44 

6 

Kildare, 

1,275 

4 

10 

743 

16 

7 

2,019 

1 

5 

105 

5,837 

19 

4 

7 

4 

41 

2 

61 

6 

11 

Kilkenny, 

1,926 

11 

10 

725 

17 

9 

2,652 

9 

7 

178 

10,134 

14 

18 

04 

3 

91 

1 

5+ 

5 

2f 

King’s, 

1,249 

3 

5 

500 

15 

3 

1,749 

18 

8 

113 

6,170 

15 

9 

84 

4 

4 

1 

74 

5 

8 

Longford, 

981 

9 

1 

449 

3 

11 

1,430 

13 

0 

107 

5,419 

13 

7 

5 

3 

74 

1 

7'i 

5 

34 

Louth, . 

1,337 

19 

2 

591 

18 

7 

1,929 

17 

9 

100 

6,800 

19 

5 

119 

3 

11  j 

1 

Of 

5 

1! 

Meath, . 

1,414 

13 

8 

1,102 

1 

1 

2,516 

14 

9 

178 

9,213 

14 

2 

9? 

3 

Of 

2 

49 

5 

5.\ 

Queen’s, 

1,216 

3 

5 

631 

17 

1 

1,848 

0 

6 

119 

6,335 

JO 

7 

3 

10 

2 

0 

5 

10 

Westmeath,  . 

1,163 

18 

0 

405 

10 

3 

1,569 

8 

3 

131 

6,823 

1 1 

19 

7i 

3 

5 

1 

24 

4 

7.4 

Wexford, 

1,599 

15 

6 

851 

8 

1C 

2,451 

4 

4 

. 157 

9,430 

15 

12 

3 

3 

4f 

l 

99 

5 

21 

\\  icklow, 

1,365 

3 

6 

853 

3 

11 

2,218 

7 

5 

115 

5,899 

19 

5 

94 

4 

74 

2 

lOf 

7 

6.1 

Total, 

20,432 

7 

9 

1U,899 

8 

10 

31,331 

16 

7 

1,667 

106,259 

18 

15  10$ 

8 10* 

2 

01 

5 

10.} 

Connaught: 

Galway, 

4,131 

13 

8 

1,808  13 

4 

5,940 

7 

0 

399 

23,049 

14  17 

8.1 

3 

7 

1 

69 

5 

If 

Leitrim, 

1,584 

6 

7 

431 

14 

11 

2,016 

1 

6 

191 

9,718 

10 

11 

H 

3 

3 

0 109 

4 

IS 

Mayo, 

3,968  17 

5 

1,757 

6 

1C 

5,726 

4 

3 

386 

24,966 

14 

16 

«} 

3 

2 

1 

4 

r 

Roscommon, 

2,760 

13 

2 

454 

11 

4 

3.215 

4 

6 

234 

13,272 

13 

14 

4 

1$ 

0 

ffi 

4 

K> 

Shgo, 

2,137 

11 

8 

864 

8 

7 

2,002 

0 

3 

204 

11,383 

14 

14 

*i 

3 

9 

1 

4 

5 

31 

Total, 

14,583 

2 

6 

5,316 

15 

0 

19,899 

17 

6 

1,414 

82,388 

14 

1 

51 

3 

<4 

1 3.J 

4 

n 

Grand  Total, 

98,179 

5 

2 

38,701 

12 

0 

136,880  17 

2 

8,133 

499,644 

16 

16 

7£ 

3 

11 

1 

6f 

5 

5f 

(<*)  m 

(a.)  In  addition  to  this  sum  of  £136.880  17s.  2d.  the  Teachers  received  (as  stated  in  par.  46) 
£58,659  10s.  9d.  for  the  year  ended  31st  March.  1892,  out  of  .the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant.  For  the 
same  year  £17,759  3s.  1 d.  out  of  the  same  grants  was  payable  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Contributory 
Unions  in  partial  reimbursement  of  their  contribution  of  £22,691  2s.  0 d.  to  Teachers  from  the 
rates. 

(6.)  The  Grand  Total  excludes  £7,962  9s.  2 d.,  the  value  estimated  by  the  managers  of  free 
residences  for  the  teachers,  but  it  includes  £1,313  14s.  1 d.  the  estimated  profits  of  free  gardens  or 
farms. 
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There  was  a decrease  upon  the  previous  year  of  £4,299  2s.  9 d. 
in  the  school  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  of  £3,091  10s.  lid  in  the 
local  subscriptions  ; total,  £7,390  13s.  8d 

46.  The  next  Table  shows  the  amount  of  school-fees  and  subscrip- 
tions including  (except  for  the  years  1885-1891)  the  value  of  free 
residences,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions  from  local  rates 
received  by  Teachers  each  year  from  1875  to  1891. 


Year. 

Scliool-fces  and 
Subscriptions. 

Contributions  from 
Local  Ratos. 

Total. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1875, 

84,860 

4 

9 

27,918 

6 

10 

112,778 

11 

7 

1876, 

107,685 

12 

5 

30,499 

19 

6 

138,185 

11 

11 

1877, 

119,377 

6 

3 

21,687 

18  10 

141,065 

5 

1 

1878, 

125,420 

2 

0 

16,791 

0 

11 

142,211 

2 

11 

1879, 

126,257 

11 

7 

12,804 

13 

6 

139,062 

5 

1 

1880 

131,816 

12 

6 

8,324 

6 

7 

140,140 

19 

1 

1881, 

132,403 

17 

8 

9,840 

3 

1 

142,244 

0 

9 

1882, 

134,386 

2 

1 

11,906 

7 

1 

146,292 

9 

2 

1883, 

137,283 

13 

9 

14,403 

15 

2 

151,687 

8 

11 

1884, 

145,401 

9 

10 

11,956 

18 

6 

157,358 

8 

4 

1885, 

145,082 

17 

7 

14,433 

11 

7 

159,516 

9 

2 

1886, 

147,172 

16 

6 

16,689 

9 

6 

163,862 

6 

0 

1887, 

150,473 

5 

0 

15,897 

13 

7 

166,370 

18 

7 

1888, 

149,145 

10 

6 

17,683 

19 

7 

166,829 

10 

1 

1889, 

150,216 

5 

4 

27,134 

16 

8 

177,351 

2 

0 

1890, 

144,271 

10 

10 

24,559 

16  10 

168,831 

7 

8* 

1891, 

136,880 

17 

2 

22,691 

2 

0 

159,571 

19 

2* 

47.  As  the  preceding  return  of  local  aid  towards  the  incomes  of 
the  Teachers  accounted  for  each  year  does  not  include  the  total 
amount  of  funds  annually  subscribed  in  aid  of  National  Education 
by  local  parties,  we  have  caused  a Return  to  be  prepared  showing 
the  additional  sums  locally  provided  by  the  School  Managers  in 
aid  of  education  in  the  year  1891.  The  amount  thus  subscribed 
was  £66,039  16a-.  9d,  of  which  £30,693  15s.  7 d was  applied  to 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  additions  to  school  premises,  &c., 
and  £35,346  Is.  2 d,  repairs,  improvements  of  house  and  furniture, 
&c. 


• See  note,  page  30,  as  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant  not  included  in  the  above 
total. 


Other 
Local  Con- 
tributions 
towards  the 
support  of 
the  schools. 
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Results 
fees  paid. 


Contri- 

butory 

Unions. 


Non-Con- 

tributory 

Unions. 


Results  Fees. 

48.  The  Results  Fees  payable  according  to  scale  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  to  the  Teachers  of  schools  are  determined  on  the 
answering  of  the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Inspections,  and 
are  in  two  parts : 

(a)  Fees  payable  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  local  aid; 

(b)  Fees  payable  on  condition  of  local  aid. 

In  non-contributory  Poor  Law  Unions,  should  the  local  aid  raised 
for  the  schools  respectively  be  less  than  a moiety  of  the  Results 
Fees  earned  according  to  scale,  only  so  much  of  the  moiety, 
penny  for  penny,  as  is  equalled  by  the  local  aid  is  payable  to  the 
Teachers.  In  schools  in  contributory  Poor  Law  Unions  (under 
the  Act  88  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96),  the  Teachers  are  assured  the 
contingent  moiety,  in  virtue  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
contributory  rate. 

49.  Of  unconditional  results  fees  (a),  £102,718  2s.  2d,  and  of 
contingent  results  fees  (o),  £102,704  8s.  lid.  were  paid  within  the 
financial  year,  making  the  total  results  fees  paid  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  £205,422  11s.  Id.  Adding  the  results  payments  from 
the  rates  of  contributory  Unions,  £22,691  2s.  ,0 d.  we  have  a 
total  of  £228,113  13s.  Id.  of  Results  fees  paid. to  the  Teachers. 

CONTRIBUTORY  UNIONS. 

50.  In  the  28  Unions  that  became  contributory  during  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1832,  the.  number  of  schools  examined  by  Inspec- 
tors and  in  whichResults  Fees  were  paid  in  those  Unions,  was  1,568. 
The  amount  the  teachers  received  out  of  the  rates  contributed  by 
the  Unions  during  that  period  was  £22,691  2s.  Od,  of  which,  as 
already  stated,  £17,75,9  3s.  Id  was  repaid  to  the  Guardians  from 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act. 

Non-Contributory  Unions. 

51.  In  the  remaining  131  Unions  there  were  6,485  National 
Schools  which  the  Guardians  declined  to  aid. 

In  6,463  of  these  schools,  the  local  aid  contributed  was 
sufficient  to  secure  payment  in  full  of  both  moieties  of  results  fees 
payable  from  the  Parliamentary  vote.  In  the  remaining  22  schools 
the  local  aid  was  slightly  deficient,  the  total  deficiency  for  all  of 
them  amounting  to  only  £27  8s.  (id, 

The  actual  amount  of  money  locally  provided  in  uou-eun- 
tributory  Unions,  according  to  the  managers’ certificates,  in  school 
pence  of  pupils  and  subscriptions,  was  £110,642  Is.  3d,  or  am 
average  of  £17  Is.  2|d  per  school. 
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Total  Income  of  School  Staff. 

52.  The  total  income  of  the  teaching  staff,  from  all  sources,  for  the  Total 
year  ended  31st  March,  1892,  amounted  to  £950,749  2s.  6d. Income- 
Of  this  sum,  £732,517  12s.  Id.,  or  77'0  per  cent.,  was  derived 
from  the  Board;  and  the  balance,  £218,231  9s.  11  d.,  or  23*0  per 
cent.,  was  provided  as  follows: — £58,659  10s.  9 d.  from  Customs 

and  Excise  Grant;  £22,691  2s.  0 d.  from  the  Union  rates;  and 
£136,880  17s.  2 d.  from  payments  by  pupils  and  subscriptions, 

&c.,  but  exclusive  of  the  estimated  value  of  Free  Residences. 

Annual  Income  of  the  National  Schools. 

53.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  aggregate  amount  Average 
of  income  of  the  Schools  from  all  sources,  including  Parliamentary 
Grant,  Rates,  School  fees,  and  local  subscriptions,  during  the  ^ 
year  1891,  was  £994,834  Os.  Ad.,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 

This  would  give  an  average  of  £1  19.v.  9jc?.  for  each  child  in 
average  daily  attendance  during  the  year: — 

Aggregate  annual  Income  of  National  Schools,  and  Cost  per  Pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.* 

(a  From  Government  Grants,  1891-92  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Paid  out  of  Vote  for  Primary 

Education,  ....  732,517  12  7 

Paid  out  of  Vote  for  Board  of 
Public  Works  (repairs,  &c.),  8,738  16  8 

741,256  9 3 

(5)  Customs  and  Excise  Grant  to 
Schools  in  Non -contributory 

Poor  Law  Unions,!  ...  — 58,659  10  9 

(f ) From  Local  sources  as  under : — 

Subscriptions  and  Endowments, 

&c.  (towards  Incomes  of 
Teachers),  ....  39,701  12  0 

Subscriptions  (towards  Repairs, 

&c.), 35,346  1 2 

Rates  from  Contributory  Unions,  22,691  2 o 

School  Pence  paid  by  Pupils,  . 98,179  5 2 

194,918  0 4 

Total  annual  Income  of  Schools 

from  all  sources,  ...  — £994,834  0 4 


Rate  per  Pupil  from  (a)  and  (5),  . . . . 1 12  Of 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  (c),  . . . . . o 7 9£ 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  all  sources,  . . . 1 1 9 

* The  attendance  at  Workhouse,  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  &c.,  is  not  included, 
t In  addition  to  the  above  sum  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  £17,759  3s.  3 <7. 
yas  payable  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Contributory  Unions  out  of  the  same  Grant 
hi  partial  reimbursement  of  their  contributions  to  the  Teachers  out  of  the  Rates.  See 
note,  page  30. 

- - C 
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Teachers’  Incomes  for  the  Year. 

I.  Principal  Teachers. 

54.  The  following  Table  shows  the  average  income  of  6,789 
Principal  Teachers  for  the  year  1891,  distinguishing  their  classes 
and  the  sources  from  which  their  incomes  were  derived. 

From  this  Return  are  excluded  Teachers  of  Model  Schools, 
Teachers  of  all  Schools  paid  by  capitation,  Teachers  who  moved 
from  school  to  school  within  the  year,  and  Teachers  who  did  not 
give  service  during  the  entire  year. 


Average  Income  of  Principal  Teachers. 


Claes  of  Teachor. 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

included 

in 

Return. 

From  Parliamentary 
Grant  in  aid. 

From  Local  Sources. 

Total. 

Class  Salary 
and 

Good  Service 
Salary. 

Results  Fees, 
Gratuities, 
&c., 

from  Board. 

Results 

Fees 

from  Rates. 

Local  Con- 
tributions 
(including 
the  School 
Fees  of  the 
Pupils  arid 
Customs 
and  Excise 
Grant). 

Males- 

£ s d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

r.,  . . . 

327 

70  8 9* 

31  7 7$ 

4 5 3J 

40  15  9J 

146  17  55 

i2.»  , 

646 

63  6 3$ 

22  18  10 

2 5 11| 

24  6 85 

102  17  95 

H.,  ... 

1,901 

44  6 05 

19  4 4j 

1 14  2 

19  18  11 

85  3 55 

m.,  . . . 

1,247 

35  0 6 

15  2 l£ 

1 1 O.j 

16  2 71 

67  G 31 

Total, 

4,021 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Average  of  all  Classes, 

- 

44  15  6? 

19  8 9 

1 15  101 

21  1 1 

87  1 2 

Females — 

r 

261 

57  3 7J 

26  16  8$ 

3 9 31 

25  15  71 

113  5 23 

i2.,  .... 

370 

43  4 If 

21  7 Of 

2 7 Ilf 

21  14  2i 

88  13  101 

n.,  . 

1,289 

34  14  1J 

17  17  2 

1 16  8 

17  4 13 

71  12  1 

hi 

868 

27  10  101 

14  9 9| 

1 4 01 

14  16  11 

58  1 81 

Total, 

2,768 

- 

— 

. — 

_ 

_ 

Average  of  all  Classes, 

35  13  23 

18  1 Hi 

1 17  23 

17  17  1 

73  9 6 

II.  Assistant  Teachers. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  average  income  of  C43  male  and 
1,929  Female  Assistant  Teachers. 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Salary,  , 

Results  Fees  from  Board,  , , , , 

Results  Fees  from  Rates,  . . . . . 

School  Fees,  Subscriptions,  &c.,  . , . 

Total  (Average),  , i i . 

£ s.  d, 
35  3 2f 
12  0 li 
1 10  31 
4 0 61 

£ s.  d. 
27  1 10i 
10  16  2 
1 12  31 
3 10  5 

£52  14  1 

£43  0 8j 
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Classification  of  Pupils. 

55.  The  following  table  shows  the  literary  classification  Literary 
of  700,670  pupils  who  made  an  attendance  within  the  last 
fourteen  days  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results 
Examinations  in  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891:  — 


— 

Junior  Classes. 

Advanced  Classes. 

Infants. 

Class 

I. 

Class 

n. 

Class 

III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

V>. 

Class 

V*. 

Class 

VI. 

Total . 

All  Ireland, . 

193,325 

109,332 

98.79G 

92,899 

75,667 

54,032 

35,442 

41,177 

700.G70 

Per-centage, 

27-6 

15-G 

14-0 

13-3 

10-8 

77 

51 

- 

Per-centage, 

276 

429 

29'5 

Results  Examinations. 

56.  Since, the  1st  March.  1877,  each  pupil,  in  order  to  qualify  Results 
for  presentation  at  the  Results  Examination,  has  been  required  in  t*j^8rai,a' 
day  schools  to  make  100  attendances  of  at  least  four  hours  a day 

for  secular  instruction,  and  in  evening  schools  50  attendances  of 
two  hours  each  evening. 

57.  The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  18.91,  by  the  Inspectors 
and  for  which  we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  the  following  parti- 
culars, was  8,281,  viz.: — 

No.  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined, 

,,  Model  Schools  (separate  departments), 

,,  P.  L.  Union  Schools  (Fees  payable  by  the  Guar- 
dians, at  their  discretion),  . 

„ Evening  Schools, 


7,997 

85 

157 

42 


(a.)  Number  of  pupils  who  attended  once  or  oftener  within  tho 
last  fourteen  days  of  Results  year  : — 

Males,  3 44 ,091 ; Females,  356,579 ; Total,  700,670. 


(6.)  The  average  daily  attendance,  as  already  stated,  for  twelve 
months,  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  : — 

Males,  249,718;  Females,  256,618 ; Total,  506.336. 

(c.  Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendances  for  presen- 
tation at  examinations  for  Results : — 

Males,  277,695;  Females,  29 1 ,909  j Total,  569,604. 

0 2 
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(<?.)  Number  who  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspec- 
tion for  Results  : — . 

Males,  267,488 ; Females,  276,819;  Total,  544,307. 


Numbers  examined  at  Annual  Results  Inspections. 

58.  The  following  results  have  been  ascertained  through  indi- 
vidual examination  of  the  pupils  of  National  Schools  by  thelnspec- 
tors  at  their  annual  inspections : — 


Classes. 


GnADKS. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Passed. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Infants,  .... 

121,319 

112,648 

92-8 

First  Class,  . „ 

85,651 

73,284 

85*5 

Second  Class,  . 

81,203 

69,468 

82-5 

Third  Class,  . , 

78,601 

62,004 

78-8 

Fourth  Class,  . , 

64,966 

47,674 

73-3 

Fifth  Class  (1st  stage),  . 

47,417 

34,253 

72-2 

Fifth  Class  (2nd  stage),  . 

32,095: 

25,015 

77-9  ' 

Sixth  Class, 

30,055 

21,180 

70-4 

Total, 

544,307 

445,526 

81-8 

Percentage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  num 
ber  examined  in  .ill  the  classes 

Percentage  in  Infants’  grade,  . 

Class  I., 

Class  II., 

Class  III., 

Class  IV., 

Class  V.  (1st  stage),  , 

Class  V.  (2nd  stage),  . 

Class  VI., 

100-0 


15-7 
1 5'5 
J4-5 
119 
8-7 
5-9 
5-5 
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GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


Subjects  and  Classes. 


Classes. 

Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for  , 
Results 
Fees  in 

No.  of 
Passes : 
assigned 
for  an- 
swering, 
in 

subject. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Passes 
to  No. ' 
of  Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 

Classes, 

Pupils 

ex- 

amined 

for 

Results 

No.  of 
Passes 
assigned 
for  an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Passes 
to  No. 
of  Pupil j. 
ex- 

subject. 

subject. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Cla3s  I.,  • • 

85,651 

81,362 

94-9 

Class  III.,  . 

78,601 

58,383 

74-2 

„ II.,  • • 

84,208 

78,088 

92-7 

„ IV.,  . . 

64,966 

43,174 

66-4 

„ III.,  . 

78.601 

73,245 

93-1 

„ V>.  . . 

47,417 

29,823 

62-8 

„ iv.,  . . 

64,966 

60,926 

93-7 

„ V».f . 

32,095 

21,769 

67-8 

.,  VI.,  . . 

47,417 

45,246 

95-4 

„ VI.,  . . 

30,055 

20,884 

69-4 

V* 

„ VI..  . . 

80,055 

28,993 

96-4 

Trial,  . 

253,134 

174,033 

68-7 

Total,  , 

422,988 

399,255 

94-4 

— 

Geography. 

Writing, 

Class  III.,  . 

78,601 

61,854 

78-6 

„ IV.,  . 

64,966 

48,173 

74-1 

85,651 

82,509 

96-3 

„ Vi.,. 

47,417 

34,119 

71  -9 

„ II.,  . 

84,208 

80,730 

95-8 

„ V*.,.  . 

32,095 

22,232 

69-2 

„ HI.,  . 

78,601 

76,478 

97-2 

„ VI.,  . . 

30,055 

20,295 

67-5 

„ IV.,  . 

64,966 

62,987 

96-9 



„ VI.,  . 

47,417 

43,087 

90-8 

Total, 

253,134 

186,673 

73-7 

„ V*.,  . 

32,095 

30,711 

95-6 

VI..  . . 

30,055 

28,374 

94-4 

Agriculture. 

422,988 

404,876 

95  7 

Class  IV.,  . 

28,353 

16,132 

56-8 

„ V».,  . 

21,065 

13,132 

62-3 

Arithmetic. 

„ v«.,  . 

14,489 

9,488 

65-4 

„ VI.,  . 

14,813 

10,039 

677 

85,651 

76,294 

89-0 

„ II.,  . 

84,203 

74,715 

88-7 

Total, 

78,720 

48,791 

61-9 

„ III.,  . . 

78,601 

65*357 

83-1 

„ IV.,  . 

64,966 

49,998 

7 6-9 

„ VI.,, 

47,417 

37,165 

78-3 

Book-keeping. 

„ V*., . 

32,095 

25,988 

80-9 

VI.,  , 

30,055 

21,592 

71-8 

Class  V1.,  . 

10,787 

7,467 

69-2 

„ V*.,  . 

7,754 

5,070 

65-3 

Total,  , 

422,988 

351,109 

830 

„ VI.,  . 

6,704 

4,290 

63-9 

Total,  • 

25,245 

16,827 

66-6 

Spelling. 

Needlework. 

85,651 

78,322 

91-4 

„ II.,  . 

84,203 

70,546 

83-7 

Class  II.,  . 

39,547 

35,746 

90-3 

„ III.,  . 

78,601 

60,089 

76-4 

„ III.  . 

37,671 

34,740 

92-2 

„ IV.,  . 

64,966 

47,803 

73-5 

„ IV.,  . 

31,915 

29,284 

91-7 

„ Vi.,  . 

47,417 

37,540 

79-1 

„ v*.,. 

23,560 

21,177 

89-8 

„ V*., . 

32,095 

28,685 

89-3 

„ V2.,. 

15,845 

14,583 

92  0 

„ VI.,  . . 

30,055 

27,074 

90-0 

„ VI.,  . . 

13,521 

12,740 

94-2 

Total,  . • 

422,988 

350,059 

82-7 

Total,  . . 

162,059 

148,270 

91-4 
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Subjects  and  Classes  (continued). 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Number  Examined. 

Number  of  Passes. 

Fer-centage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Malos.- 

Females. 

Total. 

Class  n., 

4,317 

10,226 

14,543 

3,319 

8,516 

11,835 

76-8 

83-2 

81-3 

„ ILL,  . 

4,678 

11,030 

15,708 

3,758 

9,525 

13,283 

80'3 

863 

84-5 

„ IV.,  . 

4,003 

9,163 

13,166 

2,966 

7,536 

10,502 

740 

82-2 

79-7 

„ Vi.,  . 

2,858 

6,354 

9,212 

2,197 

5,362 

7,559 

76'8 

84-3 

82-0 

„ V2,  . 

1,950 

4,573 

6,523 

1,544 

3,889 

5,433 

791 

85-0 

83  2 

„ VI.,  . 

1.578 

4,636 

6,214 

1,054 

3,820 

4,874 

667 

823 

78-4 

Total, 

19,384 

45,982 

65,366 

14,838 

38,648 

53,486 

7G'5 

84-0 

81-8 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Class  V1.,  . 

7 

230 

237 

7 

218 

225 

100-0 

94-7 

94-9 

„ V-, 

4 

242 

246 

4 

231 

235 

100-0 

95-4 

95"5 

„ VI.,  . 

2 

569 

571 

2 

518 

520 

100-0 

9P0 

91-0 

Total, 

13 

1,041 

1,054 

13 

967 

980 

1000 

92-8 

929 

DRAWING. 

Class  HI.,  . 

6,019 

7,512 

13,531 

4,618 

5,406 

10,024 

76-7 

71-9 

74-0 

„ IV.,  . 

5,130 

6,935 

12,365 

4,098 

4,859 

8,957 

75-4 

70-0 

72-4 

„ v ., 

4,120 

5,402 

9,522 

3,134 

3,932 

7,066 

760 

72-7 

74-2 

„ Vs.,  . 

2,926 

3,848 

6,774 

2,356 

3,009 

5,365 

80-5' 

78-1 

79 1 

„ VI.,  . 

2,745 

4,264 

7,009 

2,143 

3,520 

5,663 

780 

82-5 

807 

Total, 

21,240 

27,961 

49,201 

16,349 

20,726 

37,075 

769 

74-1 

753 

KINDERGARTEN. 

INFANTS: 

8,851 

11,893 

20,744 

8,342 

11,429 

19,771 

94-2 

960 

953 

Class  I., 

2,653 

4,312 

6,985 

2,549 

4,178 

6,727 

960 

96-8 

96o 

„ n.,  . 

1,170 

1,343 

2,513 

1,128 

1,302 

2,430 

964 

969 

966 

„ m.,  . 

118 

97 

215 

117 

91 

208 

991 

938 

967 

Total, 

12,792 

17,645 

30,437 

12,136 

17,000 

29,136 

94-8 

963 

957 
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General  Abstract  of  Results  in  Extra  and  Optional  Sub- 
jects:— 


— 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

No.  of 
Passes. 

Vocal  Music,  ... 

1,135 

65,366 

53,486 

Instrumental  Music,  .... 

168 

1,054 

980 

Drawing,  ..... 

1,047 

49,201 

37,075 

Kindergarten,  ..... 

270 

30,437 

29,136 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy,  . 

309 

3,341 

2,119 

Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking, 

425 

4,438 

3,477 

Cooker)',  ..... 

48 

963 

908 

Management  of  Poultry,  . 

8 

159 

133 

Dairy  Management,  .... 

. 5 

92 

79 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

1,078 

5,938 

4,027 

Algebra,  ..... 

1,447 

12,693 

8,202 

Trigonometry,  ..... 

10 

67 

60 

Mechanics,  ..... 

3 

4 

4 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  . . 

1 

39 

37 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  . . 

14 

176 

142 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine, . i 

2 

33 

29 

Chemistry,  ..... 

2 

15 

13 

Light  and  Sound,  .... 

1 

2 

1 

Physical  Geography,  .... 

490 

5,151 

3,476 

Botany,  ...... 

1 

47 

42 

Hygiene,  ..... 

24 

419 

349 

Handicraft,  ..... 

14 

259 

242 

96 

1,116 

856 

Irish,  ...... 

40 

716 

515 

Latin, 

28 

144 

113 

Greek,  ...... 

3 

5 

5 

Weaving,  ..... 

2 

46 

46 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Extras  (excluding  Vocal 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Kindergarten)  was  £0,381  15s.  (i cl. ; of  this  sum 
£3,057  5s.  represented  the  value  in  Geometry  and  Algebra;  ±530  10 s. 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Irish ; £809  0s.  in  Physical  Geography, 
and  £1,4  38  15s.  0 d.  in  branches,  exclusive  of  Needlework,  for  Females 
only.  The  remainder,  £486  5s.,  was  spread  over  the  other  subjects. 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and 
Kindergaiten,  for  the  year  was  £13,905  8s.  0 d. 


Comparative  View. 


59.  The  per-centages  of  passes  gained  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Com- 
Aritlimetic  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the  fol-  r“1'™ 


lowing  table : — ■ 

1891. 

1890. 

1839. 

1888. 

proficiency 

Reading,  . 

Writing,  « 

Arithmetic,  . 

, 94-4 

. 95-7 

. 83  0 

94-7 
96  3 
82-8 

94-7 

963 

83T 

94- 1 

95- 9 
82-3 
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Private  Contributions  administered  by  the  Board. 

GO.  The  “ Carlisle  and  Blake”  Fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  Board 
for  the  special  recognition,  in  practical  form,  of  distinguished  merit 
of  Teachers  as  school-keepers.  The  Premiums  are  £5  to  one 
successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in  every  fourth  year. 
The  names  of  the  Teachers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1890  will" 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  “ Reid  Bequest  Special  Prizes,”  varying  from  £25  to  £10 
each,  were  awarded  to  twelve  Male  Paid  Monitors  of  National 
Schools  in  the  County  Kerry  for  superior  answering  in  Competi- 
tive Examinations  for  the  Prizes,  under  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Reid,  Esq.  Tile  names,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Books  and  Requisites 

61.  ihe  amount  we  received  for  books,  school  requisites,  and 
apparatus,  issued  from  our  stores  to  National  Schools  in  1891-2 
was  £30,969  19s.  Id 


i J,jV.ah?  ?.f  recluisites  and  apparatus  granted  as  Free  Stock  in 
lbJl-2,  including  School  Account  Books,  was  £1,393  17s.  lid. 

The  business  of  our  book  stores  has  proceeded  on  its  usual  large 
scale.  The  articles  issued  cover  the  whole  range  of  school  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  books,  apparatus,  kindergarten,  needlework, 
, c\  Ihe  number  of  requisitions  for  goods  received  from  schools 
during  the  year  was  27,779,  of  which  27,452  were  purchases,  and 
3-7  were  free  grants.  The  number  of  reading  books  issued  durinu 
the  year  was  1,154,836,  and  the  number  of  copy  and  drawing 

books  was  2,622,228.  = 

The  books,  requisites,  fee.,  were  sold  at  their  cost  price,  and 
“f  Provisions  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  were  sent,  carriage 
tiee,  to  the  stations  nearest  to  the  schools. 


Teachers’  Pension  Act  (1879). 

=!,umi„XTlp’der  fefrrn'0f  tIlls  Act  the  smn  of  £1,300,000  of  the 
fssi?t  tbf TJdT°f  ihm  at1  Esta!3llslled  Church  was  appropriated  to 
for  PensL^  Tha  teachers  ,n  the  payment  of  their  Premiums 
Teaflwrs  t,  tl  Thea“!  fi:°“  ‘he  proceeds  of  this  fund  relieves  the 
!“  ‘ ;hefext®nf  of  three-fourths  of  their  Premiums,  and  the 

menTs  froi  tr/°T  Vs  in  this  office  in  quarterly  instal- 

Fund  T ‘e  TT  Sa!an|,s>  and  Paid  over  to  the  Pension 
i^rU:,p?ldt0fb  Pension  Fund  from  the  deductions 
ii om  the  leacheis  Salaries  last  year  was  £9,252. 


The  number  of  Teachers  drawing 
December,  1891,  was  949,  and  the  tota? 
was  £33,132. 


Pensions  on  the  31st  of 
amount  of  their  Pensions 
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Besides,  during  the  year  1891,  75  Teachers  retired  from  the 
service,  on  account  of  broken  down  health,  before  they  attained 
the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  on  pension.  By  a very 
beneficent  provision  of  the  Act  these  Teachers  were  awarded 
gratuities  on  their  retirement  amounting  in  the  total  of  the  75 
cases  to  £7,466.  Total  paid  in  1891  to  retired  Teachers  from  the 
Pension  Fund,  £40,598. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  above  amount  paid  to  Teachers  under 
the  Pensions  Act,  there  was  a sura  of  £914  granted  from  the 
Parliamentary  Funds,  as  retiring  gratuities  under  the  old  system, 
to  Teachers  who  did  not  join  the  Pension  Scheme,  thus  bringing 
up  the  total  sum  paid  to  retired  Teachers  in  the  year  to  £41,512. 

63.  The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  National  Teachers 
who  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pension  Act 
(1st  January,  1880),  were  in  receipt  of  Pensions  from  the 
Fund  ; also  of  those  to  whom,  on  Retirement,  Gratuities  were 
awarded,  with  the  Total  Amounts  each  year. 


— 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Total 
Amounts 
paid  each 
Year  in 
Pensions 
and 

Gratuities 

to 

retired 

Teachers. 

On  Pension  on  31st 
December  of  each  Tear. 

Receiving  Gratuities 
during  Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880,  .... 

147 

5,685 

31 

3,380 

9,065 

1881 

224 

8,478 

57 

5,540 

14,018 

1882,  .... 

296 

10,959 

75 

8,139 

19,098 

1883,  .... 

371 

13,719 

71 

7,154 

20,873 

1884,  .... 

439 

16,175 

81 

8,044 

24,219 

1885,  .... 

489 

17,583 

68 

6,804 

24,387 

1886,  . . . . 

574 

20,863 

51 

4,873 

25,736 

1887 

653 

23,792 

67 

6,559 

30,351 

1888 

739 

26,860 

56 

5,431 

32,291 

1889 

825 

29,618 

52 

5,564 

35,182 

1890,  .... 

876 

30,992 

73 

7,358 

38,350 

1891,  .... 

949 

33,132 

75 

7,466 

40,598 

Total,  . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

314,168 

The  Teachers’  Pension  Fund  was  strengthened  in  1891-2 
by  the  addition  of  £90,000,  granted  by  Parliament  as  the  equi- 
valent to  Ireland  for  the  English  School  “ Fee  Grant  ” for  that 
year. 
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Proposed  Scheme  for  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 

64.  With  reference  to  our  statement  in  last  Report  to  the  effect 
that  the  scheme  proposed  for  establishing  a fund  for  the  relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceased  National  Teachers  was  then  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  for 
sanction,  we  regret  to  be  unable  to  report  as  yet  any  final 
decision. 

Go.  Attached  hereto  are  comparative  tables  of  statistics  of 
proficiency  and  expenditure,  &c.,  for  a series  of  years,  and  our 
financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  hist  March  last. 

66.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year,  to  your 
Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  Nineteenth  day  of  July, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety-two. 


(Signed), 

J.  C.  Taylor, 
W.  R.  Molloy, 


| Secretaries. 
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The  following  Statement  of  Account  will  show  the  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  in  1S91-92,  and  how  they 
have  been  distributed  : — 


The  balance  on  1st  April,  1891 

Parliamentary  Grantfor  1891-92, 

Model  Schools : — 

School  Fees  received  from  Pupils  attending  Model  Schools, 
a portion  of  which  (£3,258  Os.  10 d.)  is  included  in  the 
payments  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teachers  of 
these  Schools,  and  the  remainder  (£2,020  9s.  6d.)  is 

appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote, 

Agricultural  Establishments  : — . 

Amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  Students’  Fees 
and  in  Sales  of  Farm  Produce  at  their  Model  Farms. 
These  receipts  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote,  viz. 

Albert  Establishment  (Glasnevin): 

Students’  Fees,  . £430  0 0 

Farm  Produce,  . £2,927  10  5 


Munster  Establishment,  Cork : 

Students’  Fees,  . £352  17  0 

Farm  Produce,  . £944  15  11 


£3,357  10  5 


£1,297  12  il 


Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department : 

Net  Amount  received  for  Books  and  other  School 
Requisites  sold  to  National  Schools,  appropriated  in 
aid  of  the  Vote, 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  in  aid  of  vote, 

Private  Contribution  Fund  : 

Dividends  on  Legacies  and  Donations  (private  contribu- 
tions)  invested  in  Government  Securities,  . 

Income  Tax  deductions,  payable  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart, 
ment, 1 I 

Received  for  Requisites  on  account  of  Her  Maiestv’s 
Stationery  Office, J 

Sundry  repayments  of  moneys  due  to  the  account  of  the  vote 
of  previous  year  (1890-91),  . 

Local  Taxation — Customs  and  Excise, 

Rates  Contributions  Account : 

Contributions  from  Rates  by  the 
Guardians  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  aid 
of  Results  Fees  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools,  . . . .£20,336  10  2 

Lapsed  Money  Orders  Refunded,  . 308  10  9 


Stoppages  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of  Teachers  of  one- 
lourth  I remiums  for  Pensions,  under  Act  42  & 43  Vic 
c.  74,  1879, '* 

Deposit  Fees  by  Students, 


Carried  forward, 


£ s.  d. 

80,299  17  7 

866,539  0 0 


5,278  10  4 


4,655  3 4 


30,969  19  1 
165  1 4 


3C4  1 0 

1,137  5 6 

4 15  6 

464  8 2 

78,684  12  0 


20,645  0 11 


9,212  14  0 
70  0 0 


1,098,490  8 9 


I 
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The  Expenditure  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 


Office  in  Dublin  : 

£ 5.  d. 

£ 5.  (/. 

1.  Salaries  and  Wages, 

24,835  5 7 

2.  Travelling  Expenses, 

354  4 1 

3.  Legal  Expenses,  .... 

37  9 10 

4.  Rent,  

115  7 8 

5.  Incidental  Expenses,  . 

137  4 G 

25,479  11  8 

Inspection  : 

1.  Salaries, 

30,296  5 8 

2.  Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances, 

11,371  12  1 

41,667  17  9 

Training  : 

Marlborough-street  Training  College,  . 

9,421  10  9 

Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 

ment, 

20,221  4 3 

29,642  15  0 

Model  Schools  : 

1.  Central, 

*1,683  1 9 

2.  Metropolitan,  . , . . 

*2,175  12  10 

3.  District, 

*18,589  0 10 

4.  Minor, 

*5,520  14  1 

5.  Retiring  Gratuities  to  Model  School 

Teachers, 

640  13  3 

31,009  2 9 

Ordinary  National  Schools  : 

1 . Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers — a 

Salaries,  £440,063  18s.  lid.,  ! 

Principal!  and  Assistant  Teachers — f 

Results,  £201,130  135.  7r/.,  . ) 

2.  Workmistresses,  .... 

9,278  16  6 

3.  Good  Service  Salaries, 

1,291  8 8 

4.  Monitors, 

45,842  13  9 

5.  Training  Monitors,  &c.,  . 

9,049  6 8 

6.  Travelling  Expenses — Teachers’ and 

Monitors’  Examination, 

833  10  8 

7.  Organizing  Teachers, 

412  2 10 

8.  Retiring  Gratuities  (under  the  old 

provisions), 

273  14  5 

9.  Incidental  Expenditure,  . 

93  5 0 

10.  Repayment  to  General  Post  Office  of 

Commission  to  Local  Postmasters, 

178  2 9 

11.  Free  Grants  of  Books  and  School 

Requisites, 

835  9 9 

709,283  3 6 

Carried  forward, 

- 

837,682  10  8 

* Including  tbe  portion  of  the  Sohool  Fees  (see  page  17),  appropriated  towards  payment  of  the  Teachers, 
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Expenditure  during  the  year-continued. 


£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward, 

— 

837,682 

10 

8 

Agricultural  Establishments  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 

596 

14 

2 

Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 

2,873 

8 

10 

,,  Farms  and  Gardens,  . 

2,199 

7 

5 

Munster  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 

749 

17 

9 

„ Farm,  ..... 

1,030 

14 

4 

Agricultural  Schools,  .... 

340 

3 

2 

„ Gardens, 

67 

3 

5 

,,  Classes,  .... 

177 

2 

1 

Experiments  on  the  Potato,  . 

51 

5 

10 





8,085 

17 

0 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department: 

Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 

36,004 

16 

6 

Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c., 

681 

17 

0 





36,686 

13 

6 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers’  Re- 

sidences  repaid  to  Managers  by  Com- 

missioners,  ..... 



2,781 

y 

0 

Payments  to  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 

Office  of  amount  of  Sales  of  Account 

Books,  Commissioners’  Rules,  and 

Reports,  &e.,  to  Managers, 



11 

17 

5 

Private  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 

* 

Schools  from, 



313 

0 

0 

Income  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 

ment  of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 

1,162 

17 

11 

Amount  refunded  on  Claims, 

1 

17 

9 





1,164 

15 

8 

Payment  to  Pensions  Fund  of  amounts 

stopped  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of 

Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 

c.  74,  1879, 

— 

9,212 

14 

0 

Rates  Contributions  Account: 

Payments  to  Teachers, 

22,691 

2 

0 

Re-issue  of  Lapsed  Money  Orders,  &c., 

308 

10  9 

Returned  to  Guardians  of  Unions  which 

have  ceased  to  be  contributory, 

638  9 

3 

23,638 

2 

0 

Deposits  returned  to  Students, 

_ 

294 

0 

0 

Local  Taxation — Customs  and  Excise,  . 

_ 

. 

75,712 

12 

7 

Payments  to  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  : 

Balances  paid  over  for  1890-91  to  close 

the  Accounts  of  Exchequer  Extra 

Receipts,  viz. : 

Books  and  School  Requisites, 

1,878 

5 

5 

Model  School  Fees,  .... 

2,071 

16 

9 

Miscellaneous  Receipts, 

112 

0 

0 

Balance  of  Parliamentary  Vote  ol 

— 

4,062 

2 

2 

1890-91  surrendered, 

- 

49,819 

17 

7 

Balance  on  31st  March,  1892 

• 

i 

49,024 

18 

4 

Total, 

• • 

i 

|l  ,098,490 

9 
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A. — The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  School  Fees  re- 
ceived from  Pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  severally,  and  also  the 
Expenditure  on  each  School.  Under  head  of  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances are  included  the  amounts  apportioned  to  Principal  and 
Assistant  Teachers  out  of  the  Fees  paid  by  the  Pupils  : — 


Expenditure  (including 

a portion  of  School  Fees). 

Model  School. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

Receipts 

Fees. 

Salaries  and 
Allowances. 

General 

Expenditure. 

Total . 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Central,  . 

1,219 

988 

5 

9 

4,429 

19 

11 

253 

1 

10 

4,683  1 

9 

West  Dublin,  . 

291 

123 

12 

5 

979 

18 

7 

89 

13 

4 

1,069  11 

11 

Glasnevin,  . 

Cl 

2L 

2 

10 

260 

14 

11 

60 

8 

0 

321  2 

11 

Inchicore,  , 

314 

135 

3 

3 

777 

3 

11 

7 

14 

1 

784  18 

0 

Athy,  . 

76 

43 

3 

7 

283 

19 

7 

58 

15 

0 

342  14 

7 

Bailieboro’,  . . 

66 

36 

9 

7 

296 

16 

6 

53 

19 

10 

350  16 

4 

Ballymena,  . . 

267 

186 

8 

5 

969 

15 

8 

68 

12 

7 

1,038  8 

3 

Belfast, 

1,067 

726 

16 

5 

3,918 

6 

4 

447 

14 

1 

4,366  0 

5 

Clonmel,  , 

130 

113 

0 

4 

525 

0 

4 

92 

14 

7 

617  14  11 

Coleraine,  . 

199 

149 

8 

9 

896 

4 

10 

77 

18 

2 

974  3 

0 

Cork,  . 

441 

417 

0 

10 

1,755 

12 

9 

324 

18 

1 

2,080  10  10 

D unmanway, 

94 

38 

6 

10 

405 

16 

1 

105 

3 

7 

510  19 

8 

Enniscorthy, 

95 

57 

5 

1 

349 

8 

10 

70 

0 

1 

419  8 

11 

Enniskillen, 

188 

175 

8 

4 

719 

19 

9 

149 

14 

4 

869  14 

1 

Galway,  , 

73 

54 

17 

3 

306 

17 

8 

82 

2 

9 

389  0 

5 

Kilkenny,  . . 

70 

58 

19 

2 

313 

5 

2 

111 

1 

3 

424  6 

5 

Limerick,  . 

170 

108 

15 

1 

667 

2 

8 

102 

14 

7 

7 69  17 

3 

Londonderry,  . 

378 

277 

16 

0 

1,600 

18 

6 

191 

8 

10 

1,792  7 

4 

Newry,  . 

249 

192 

6 

4 

900 

19 

11 

79 

6 

2 

980  6 

1 

Newtownards, 

231 

146 

16 

8 

892 

13 

0 

116 

12 

9 

1,009  5 

9 

Sligo,  . 

180 

111. 

7 

4 

537 

4 

2 

132 

10 

0 

669  14 

2 

Trim,  . , 

105 

104 

17 

3 

461 

10 

3 

56 

7 

2 

517  17 

5 

Waterford,  . 

102 

117 

6 

3 

355 

10 

0 

143 

3 

2 

498  13 

2 

Ballymoney, 

237 

128 

5 

9 

702 

17 

10 

21 

17 

5 

724  15 

3 

Carrickfergus, 

234 

157 

12 

3 

786 

0 

4 

68 

17 

1 

854  17 

5 

Lurgan, 

312 

155 

4 

10 

9 96 

7 

4 

68 

7 

8 

1,064  15 

0 

Monaghan,  . 

215 

99 

6 

7 

688 

6 

10 

42 

8 

6 

730  15 

4 

N ewtownstewart, 

135 

67 

16 

8 

467 

12 

9 

24 

17 

6 

492  10 

3 

Omagh, 

317 

207 

12 

10 

1,244 

11 

2 

47 

8 

3 

1,291  19 

5 

Parsonstown, 

104 

77 

17 

8 

337 

6 

3 

23 

15 

2 

361  1 

5 

7,620 

5,278  10 

4 

27,828 

1 

10 

3,173 

5 

10 

31,001  7 

8 

Deduct  School  Fees,  I £“ounfc  Paid  to  Teachers,  £3,258  0 10) 

l Balance  passed  to  H.M.  Exchequer,  2,020  9 6 j 


5,278  10  4 


25,722  17  4 
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NAMES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS, 

ON 

31st  DECEMBER,  1891. 


Year  of 
Appointment 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris, 1868 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Monck,  g.c.m.g.,  . . . .1871 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  k.c.m.g.,  c.b.,  Resident 

Commissions,  1871 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Cogan,  d.l.,  ....  1880 

Edmond  G.  Dease,  Esq.,  d.l.,  ......  1880 

Rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  d.d., 188C 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  ....  1884 

C.  T.  Redington,  Esq.,  d.l.,  .....  1886 

W.  H.  Newell,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  c.b., 1886 

<J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  j.p., 1887 

Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  d.l., 1888 

James  Morell,  Esq., 1888 

George  F.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d.,  f.r.s.,  . . . 1888 

Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  ....  1888 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart,,  d.l.,  ....  1890 

Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  . 1890 

Rev.  Henry  Evans,  d.d., 1890 

-Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  d.l..  . . 1891 

Henry  Doyle,  Esq.,  c.b 1891 

James  Johnston  Shaw,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  ....  1891 


R Q — The  Appendix  to  this  Report  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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. : APPENDIX  A. 

Inspectors  op  Irish  National  Schools. 

National  School  Districts  and  Inspectors  in  Charge,  1st  March,  1892. 


"Head  Inspectors. 


Name. 

Centres. 

District 

Charge. 

Districts  in  Charge  as  Head  Inspector. 

Purser,  A.,  . 

Connellan,  P., 

Newell,  W.  O’B.,  A.M., 
Hamilton,  A.,  M.a. , 
Downing,  E., 

Sullivan,  M.,  ll.d., 

Dublin  ,(56,  Had- 
dington-road). 
Dublin  (47,  Har- 
rington-street). 
Cork,  . 

Belfast, 

Londonderry, 

Galway, 

30a 

40a- 

60a 

9a 

‘2a 

34a 

19,  25,  28,  29,  30,  33,  37,  49,  and 
Training  Colleges. 

36,  40,  41,  43,  44,  46,  47,  50,  51,  53. 

39,  48,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60. 
4,  8,8a,  9,  10,  11,  1G,  17,18,  23,24. 
1,2,  3,  5,  6.  7,  13,  14,  15,  31. 
12,20,21,22,26,  27,32,34,35,  42,45. 

District  Inspectors. 


Official 

Centres. 


Inspectors  in  Chargo. 


Inspootors  in  Charge. 


8a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


lt*  1 
>OH,  > 

*•)  I 


Letterkenny, 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine, 

Ballymena, 

Donegal, 

Strabane, 
Magherafelt, 
Castledawson , 

( pro  tem. 
Belfast,  North, 
Carrickfergus,  . 
Belfast,  South, 
Newtownards,  . 
Lurgan,  . 
Sligo,  . . 

Enniskillen,  . 
Omagh,  . . 

Dungannon,  . 
Armagh, . 

Downpatrick,  . 
Monaghan, 
Newry,  . 
Ballina,  . 
Ballagliadereen, 
Boyle,  . 
Cavan,  . 

Bailieborough, . 
Drogheda, 

W estport, 
Roscommon,  . 

Longford, 

Trim, 


Kelly,  P.  J.  ( pro 
tem.) 

Alexander,  T.J.,D.  A. 
Shannon,  P. 

Starrit,  S. 

M‘Glade,  P.  (pro 
tem. ) 

Cox,  Henry. 
Warner,  J.  M‘K., 

A.B. 

Dalton,  J.  P.,  M . A. 
M’Elwaine.A.J.M.A. 
Gordon,  John,  m.a. 
Pedlow,  Win,,  A.B. 
Dugan,  C.W..  m.a. 
Roantree,  D.  J. 
Murphy,  J.  J. 
Browne,  W.J.,  m.a. 
Dewar,  E.  P.,  M.A. 
Fitzpatrick,  P.  (pro 
tem.) 

Skeffington.J.B.M.A. 
Worsley,  H.,  A.M. 
Ross,  J.,  M.A. 
O’Connell, J.  A., m.a. 
O’Riordan,  J.,  B*. 
Cowley,  A.  S , a.b. 
M'Clintock,  W.  J., 
M.A. 

Beatty,  H.  M.,  LL.D. 
Adair,  S.,  A.M. 
M‘Neill,  John,  a.b. 
Codrington,  A.  J. 

(pro  tem.) 

Healy,  William. 
Moran,  John,  ll.d. 


Dublin,  North, 

Ballinamore 

Tuair., 

Mullingar, 

Galway,  . 

Ballinasloe, 

Parsonstown, 
Dublin,  No.  3, 
Listowel, 
Dublin,  S., 
Portarlingtou, 
Gort, 

Templemore, 

Athy, 

Ennis, 

Tipperary, 

Kilkenny, 

Youghal, 

W aterford, 

Wexford, 

Limerick, 

Rathkeale, 

Clonmel, 

Tralee,  . 

Millstreet, 

Mallow,  . 

Ki  Harney, 
Bantry,  . 

Dunmanway, 

Cork, 


Eardley,  F. 
Chambers,  J.,  B.A. 
Leliane,  D.,  b.a. 
Barrett,  J.,  b.a. 
Morgan,  A.  P.,  a.b. 
O'Reilly,  L.  (pro 
tem.) 

Allman,  S. 
Headen,W.  P.,B.A. 
Donovan, H.  A.,  a.m. 
Browne,  John. 
Brown,  W.  A.,  A.B. 
M'Alister,  J.,  a.b. 

( pro  tem.) 
Nicholls,  W. 

Steede,  J.,  LL.D. 
Hogan,  J.  F.,  b.a. 
Craig,  Isaac,  a.b. 
(Vacant.) 

Connelly,  W.  R. , 

A.B. 

Stronge,  S.  E.,  m.a. 
MacMillan,  W. 
Bateman,  G.,  LL.D. 
Dickie,  J..  a.b. 
Smith,  C. 

Coyne,  J.  A.,  B.A. 

(pro  tem.) 
Keating.  W.  H., 
m.a.  (pro  tem.) 
Hynes,  J.  J.,  m.a. 
Cromie,  E.  S.,  B.A. 
Hughes,  R.  W.,  B.A. 

(pro  tem.) 

Daly,  Louis,  M.A. 

(pro  tem.) 
Keenan,  M.,  b.a. 
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Appendix  A.  AGRICULTURAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 

List  of  Thomas 'Carroll,  Esq. 

of  National  Inspectors  who  are  not  in  porma- 

ocnools.  nont  charge  of  Districts. 

Inspectors’  Assistants. 

Stations. 

Robertson,  William,  . . . 

Derry. 

Clements,  William  T. , . . 

Belfast. 

O’Sullivan,  Michael,  . . 

Cork. 

McEnery,  D.  T. 

Bartley,  William,  A.  B.,  . . 

Dublin. 

Bartley,  Charles,  .... 

Clonmel. 

Smith,  J ohn,  .... 

Galway. 

’ Martin,  Thomas,  .... 

Tuam. 

Stokes,  I.  J.,  . . . . 

Kilkenny. 

Hopan,  P.  J.,  , . • 

Belfast. 

One  Vacancy. 

APPENDIX  B. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OF  TUB 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
IRELAND. 


General  Nature  of  the  System  of  National 
Education. 

Its  Object  and  fundamental  Principle. 

1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afl'ord 
combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to 
children  of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon 
the  fundamental  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious 
denominations  should  co-operate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit.. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Rule  without 
the  express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter,  any  book 
that  has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or.  sanctioned 
by  them,  without  a previous  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Description  of  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  Aid. 

6.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz. 1st.  Vested  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
namely,  ( a .)  those  vested  in  the  Commissioners  j and,  ( b .)  those  vested  in 
Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  being  maintained  as  National  Schools  ; 2nd, 
Non- Vested  Schools,  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Both  these 
classes  of  Schools  are  under  the  control  of  Patrons  or  Local  Managers. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

7.  There  are  also  Model  Schools,  of  -which  the  Commissioners  are 
themselves  the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  as  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

8.  The  Commissioners  encourage  Industrial  Instruction  in  National 
Schools  in  all  suitable  cases. 

9.  The  Commissioners  require  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  plain 
needlework  in  all  Schools  in  which  Female  Teachers  or  Workmistresses 
are  employed ; and  that  in  all  such  Schools,  every  girl  in  classes  in  which 
Needlework ; is  required  to  be  taught,  shall  be  under  instruction  in 
Needlework  for  at  least  one  hour  on  each  of  the  five  School  days  of  the 
week,  unless  on  application  of  any  Manager  the  Board  may,  for  special 
reasons,  dispense  with  this  rule  in  his  School. 


Extent  of  Aid,  and  Conditions  upon  which  granted. 

Kinds  of  Aid. 

10.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  award  aid — 

(a.)  Towards  the  payment  of  Teachers  and  supply  of  Books  and  other 
School  Requisites. 

(b.)  Towards  building  School-houses,  and  providing  suitable  fittings 
and  furniture.  This  aid  is  given  for  vested  Schools  only.* 

(c.)  Towards  providing  Residences  for  Teachers  of  National  Schools. 
See  Rules  247  to  249. 

1 1 . The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  in  all  cases,  in  vested 
as  well  as  in  non-vested  schools,  the  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  any 
grant  of  salary,  &c.,  whenever  they  see  fit. 

Towards  building  School-houses  (Vested). 

12.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a School-house,  the 
Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  (a.)  that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a 
School,  (b.)  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured,  (c.)  that  a proper  lease 
of  the  site  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education  will  be  executed  either 
to  Trustees,  or  to  the  Commissioners  intheir  corporate  capacity;!  (d.)  that 
the  applicants  are  prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  the  house  and  providing  furniture ; and  (e.)  that  when  the 
School  comes  into  operation  adequate  local  aid  will  be  provided  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  Teacher’s  emoluments  from  the  Board. 

13.  In  rural  districts  if  the  proposed  site  for  a School  is  within 
three  statute  miles  by  road  of  a vested  National  School,  no  grant  will  be 
made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

14.  The  site  should  be  healthy,  with  a supply  of  pure  water  con- 
veniently near,  should  be  easy  of  access,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

* Under  provisions  of  the  47  & 48  Viet.,  ch.  22  [“Loans  for  Schools  and  Training 
Colleges  (Ireland)  Act,  1884”],  a loan  may  be  obtained  for  “the  erection,  enlargement, 
structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  a bouse  to  be  used  as  a non-vested  National  School.” 
See  page  45. 

t Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  (44  & 45  Viet.,  cap.  65),  limited  owners  have  the 
power  of  granting  sites  for  Schoolhouses  and  Teachers’  Residences,  at  a nominal  rent, 
for  any  period  from  99  to  900  years.  See  page  118. 
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15.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  places  of  worship,  yet 
they  much  prefer  having  them  erected  ou  ground  which  is  not  so 
connected,  where  it  can  be  obtained ; they  therefore  require  that,  before 
Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting-house  ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
School-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether  any  other  convenient  site 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

16.  The  School  premises  (a.)  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  must 
be  held  either  in  fee-simple,  or  at  a nominal  rent;  and  (b.)  to  be  vested 
in  Trustees,  must  either  be  held  at  a nominal  rent,  or  must  be  indemni- 
fied by  special  sureties  against  any  liability  for  rent,  and  (c.)'  the  lease 
of  premises  not  held  in  fee-simple  must  be  for  such  term  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

17.  (a.)  The  following  is  the  scale  of  accommodation  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  provided  in  relation  to  the  number  of  Children 
expected  to  attend  : — 


Plan. 

Maximum  Attend- 
ance, or  Number 
on  Rolls. 

Numborof  separate 
School-rooms  to 
be  provided. 

Number  of  Class- 
rooms. 

Total  area,  in  squaro 
feet,  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Estimated  Cost. 

Board's  Grant. 

o 

S 1 
.S" 

£ 

£ «. 

d. 

£ 3. 

d. 

L, 

60 

1 

- 

416 

227 

151  6 

8 

75  13 

4 

II, 

80 

1 

- 

561 

270 

180  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

in., 

100 

1 

1 

680 

330 

220  0 

0 

110  0 

0 

IV., 

120 

1 

1 

798 

381 

254  0 

0 

127  0 

0 

IV.  A, 

120 

2 

- 

846 

412 

274  13 

4 

137  6 

8 

V., 

160 

1 

1 

1,106 

625 

350  0 

0 

175  0 

0 

V.A, 

160 

2 

- 

526 

350  0 

0 

175  6 

8 

VI., 

200 

1 

2 

1,612 

690 

460  0 

0 

230  0 

0 

VIA, 

200 

2 

2 

1,360 

674 

449  6 

8 

224  13 

4 

VII., 

250 

2 

2 

1,816 

798 

532  0 

0 

266  0 

0 

VIH., 

300 

2 

2 

2,212 

942 

628  0 

0 

314  0 

0 

IX., 

350 

2 

2 

2,668 

1,079 

719  6 

8 

359  13 

4 

X., 

400 

2 

2 

HMJj 

1,305 

870  0 

0 

435  0 

0 

X.A, 

400 

2 

2 

3,202 

1,387 

924  13 

4 

462  6 

8 

X.B  (2  Storeys), 

400 

2 

2 

3,202 

1,260 

840  0 

0 

420  0 

0 

(5.)  The  Estimates,  in  the  above  Table,  of  the  total  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  Vested  School-houses  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  accommodation,  and  the 
Commissioners’  grants  in  aid  will  be  based  on  such  estimates. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  accepting  re- 
payment of  the  Grants  made  towards  the  erection  of  a School-house, 
and  in  such  a case,  of  removing  the  School  from  their  list  of  Vested 
Schools. 

18.  The  shortest  lease  that  will  be  accepted  in  making  grants  under 
this  scale  will  be  (a.)  sixty-one  years,  or  (6.)  three  lives  and  thirty-one 
years  concurrent,  or  (c.)  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leases  for  Schools 
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(Ireland)  Act,  1881,  ninety-nine  years  when  the  grantor  is  a limited  Appendix n. 
owner.  (See  xxxiv.,  page  118.)  _ _ Bul^Ind 

19.  ( a .)  The  grant  or  lease  must  be  in  the  form  authorized  by  the  Regulations 
Commissioners,  and  will  be  prepared  in  the  Education  Office  without  °f  Commis- 
charge  to  the  applicant;  (6.)  but  all  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  slone”' 
obtaining  proof  of  title,  or  grantor’s  consent,  <fec.,  must  be  borne  by  the 
applicant. 

20.  (a.)  When  grants  are  voted  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
building  of  a School-house,  the  lease  must  be  duly  executed  before  the 
case  is  finally  remitted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  (6.)  The  Commis- 
sioners will  not  accept  a transfer  to  themselves  (as  a vested  School) 
of  any  building  already  used  as  a National  School. 

21.  No  grant  can  be  approved  until  (a.)  the  District  Inspector  shall 
have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; (b.)  the  Board  of 
Works  shall  have  reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  site;  and(c.)  the 
Law  Adviser  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion, 
from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a satisfactory  grant  or  lease 
can  be  executed ; (d.)  no  building  grants  can  be  made  under  any  circum- 
stances towards  the  cost  of  works  executed  or  even  commenced  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Commissioners. 

22.  The  Commissioners  determine  what  amount  of  school  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building ; and  the  cost  of  the 
house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  it  is  intended 
to  accommodate. 

23.  When  the  expected  attendance  is  less  than  sixty  on  rolls,  or 
exceeds  400,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  make  a special  Grant, 
in  accordance,  however,  Avith  the  principles  of  the  scale  in  Buie  17. 

24.  (a.)  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan 
and  specifications,  to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to 
adhere ; but  (b.)  the  Commissioners  Avill  be  prepared  to  consider  and 
submit  to  the  Board  of  Works  special  plans  furnished  to  them  by  appli- 
cants ; (c.)  but  should  such  special  plans  provide  accommodation  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners,  or 
a more  costly  class  of  building  than  is  deemed  by  them  to  be  necessary, 
all  the  extra  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  applicants ; (d.)  under  no 
circumstances  should  the  buildings  bo  commenced  until  specific  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  shall  have  been  received  by  the  applicant  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

25.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of 
School-houses.  If  buildings  of  an  ornamental  description  be  preferred, 
the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

26.  The  Commissioners  Avill  keep  the  School-house  and  furniture  in 
repair,  when  the  premises  are  vested  in  themselves. 

27.  (a.)  When  the  School  premises  are  vested  in  Trustees,  it  is  the 
duty  of  such  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  &c.,  in  repair. 

(b.)  Grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions  are  made  to  existing  Tested 
Schools,  whether  Vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  Trustees,  for  adding 
to  or  enlarging  them,  enclosing  the  sites,  or  other  desirable  or  necessary 
structural  changes  or  improvements.*  (c.)  In  the  case  of  Schools  Vested 
in  Trustees  no  Grants  can  be  made  for  the  execution  of  any  work  which 
is  required  to  make  good  damages  arising  from  neglect,  misuse,  or  lapse 
of  time,  or  continuous  use,  unless  in  cases  specially  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

* Such  works  of  improvement  must  not  in  any  case  be  commenced  until  the  grants 
have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  specification  furnished  or  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Works.  (Rule  '240. ) 
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— ] Towards  Support  of  Schools  previously  established  (Non-  Vested). 

28.  The  aid  granted  to  non-vested  Schools  consists  of  salary,  results 
fees,  gratuities,  books,  and  other  school  requisites,  and  the  benefits  of 
inspection  and  training.  (See  note  to  Rule  10  as  to  loans  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  non-vested  School-houses.) 

29.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings, 
or  Furniture ; or  to  the  Rent  of  the  School-house.* 

30.  Before  granting  aid  [a.)  the  School  must  be  in  actual  operation 
under  a competent  teacher  (Rule  151),  and  the  Commissioners  will 
require  to  be  satisfied  ( b .)  that  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance ; ( c .) 
that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  maintain  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  thirty  pupils  ; (d.)  that  adequate  local  pro- 
vision will  be  made  in  augmentation  of  the  Teacher’s  emoluments  from 
the  Board  ; ( e .)  that  the  School-house  is  suitable,  in  good  repair,  ade- 
quately furnished,  and  provided  with  proper  out-offices;  and  (f.)  that 
the  Teacher  is  not  the  owner  of  or  liable  for  rent  for  the  School-house. t 

31.  In  certain  cases,  namely,  where  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion are  not  attainable  by  children  of  a particular  denomination  in 
any  National  School  within  reasonable  distance  from , their  homes, 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  make  modified  grants  to  Schools 
in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  is  less  than  30  ; but 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  in  all  cases  of  preventing  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  Schools  in  any  district.  (See  Rule  172.) 

32.  Before  the  Commissioners  decide  upon  an  application  for  aid,  they 
require  from  the  Inspector  of  the  district  a report  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

33.  To  warrant  continuance  of  aid  the  House  and  Furniture  must 
be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions,  and  the 
School  must  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

34.  (a.)  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children 
are  taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Principal  Teacher,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstances 
of  tho  School  may  require  ; but  ( b .)  when  a Mixed  School  has  been  received 
into  connexion,  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  obtained 
for  the  substitution  of  a male  for  a female  Teacher,  or  vice  versd. 
( c .)  A female  Teacher,  whether  Principal  or  Assistant,  will  not  be 
recognised  in  a Boys’  School,  unless  it  is  attended  by  Infant  pupils  only ; 
nor  (d.)  a male  Teacher,  whether  Principal  or  Assistant,  in  a Girls’  School ; 
nor  (e.)  will  a male  Assistant  be  recognised  in  any  School  under  a female 
Principal.  (See  Rule  168). 

35.  When  a School  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  for 
boys  or  for  girls  solely,  or  as  a Mixed  School,  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  obtained  for  a change  from  a Boys’  to  a Girls’  School, 
or  vice  versd,  or  to  a Mixed  School,  or  from  a Mixed  School  to  separate 
schools.  This  is  not  to  preclude  the  admission  of  Infant  Boys  to  Gilds’ 
Schools.  (See  note  VII.  (6),  Appendix,  page  68.) 

* Loans  for  providing  Residences  for  Teachers  of  Non-Yes  ted  Schools  may,  however, 
be  obtained.  (See  Rules  247-248.) 

t No  National  School  can  be  conducted  as  for  a select  class  of  children,  and  in 
no  National  School  can  any  children  be  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  pupils  on  the 
ground  of  payment  of  School  fees,  or  the  social  position  of  their  parents,  as  the  Com- 
missioners regard  any  such  separation  of  one  class  of  pupils  in  a National  School  from  the 
rest  of  the  pupils  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  National  system  of  Education. 
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Different  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

Model  Schools. 

36.  Model  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three  classes,  viz. : — (a.)  The 
Central  and  Metropolitan  Model  Schools,  ( b .)  District  Model  Schools,  and 
(c.)  Minor  Model  Schools— have  been  built  out  of  the  funds  placed  by 
Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  under  their 
exclusive  control. 

37.  The  chief  objects  of  Model  Schools  are  .to  promote  united  educa- 
tion, to  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  Schools  the  most  improved  methods 
of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  educate  young  persons  for 
the  office  of  Teacher. 

38.  In  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
Teachers  and  other  officers ; regulate  the  course  of  instruction ; and 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons. 

39.  The  Commissioners  afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the  Pupils  by  such  Pastors  or  other  persons  as 
are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments 
allotted  to  the  purpose. 

Ordinary  National  Schools  * 

40.  These  Schools,  whether  Vested  or  ISTon-vested,  are  under  local 
management,  and  are  taught  by  lay  Teachers  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Agricultural  National  Schools. 

41.  Agricultural  National  Schools  are  Schools  to  which  farms  or  gar- 
dens are  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  introducing  the 
most  approved  systems  of  tillage  and  husbandry. 

42.  Agricultural  Schools  consist  of — (a.)  The  Albert  Model  Agri- 
cultural National  School,  G-lasnevin,  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Board;  (&.)  The  Munster  Model  Agricultural  and  Dairy  National 
School,  under  the  management  of  the  Board  aided  by  a local  committee  ; 
and  (c.)  Ordinary  National  Schools  with  school-farms  or  gardens  attached. 

43.  (Omitted  Rule.) 

44.  (Omitted  Rule.) 

45.  (Omitted  Rule.) 

46.  (Omitted  Rule.) 

47.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  the  Albert  Model  Agricultural 
National  School  a limited  number  of  free,  and  also  of  paying  resident 
Agricultural  Pupils.  At  certain  specified  times  pupils  are  admitted  for 
instruction  inDairying.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  also  are  admitted  for 
a special  course  of  Agricultural  instruction.  (See  noteV. , p.  85,  Appendix). 

48.  The  Teachers  of  Agricultural  Schools  must  be  competent  to  give 
instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  and  must 
give  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  to  their  pupils. 

49.  (a.)  In  the  Ordinary  Agricultural  National  Schools  the  aid  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teachers  for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural 
instruction  consists  in  special  Besults  fees  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils,  and  industrial  gratuities  for  training  Agricultural  Male  Monitors, 
awarded  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  or  of  such  other  officer  as  may  be  approved  by  the 

* This  class  of  schools  is  distinct  from  Model  Schools,  Convent  Schools,  Monastery 
Schools,  and  Workhouse  Schools. 
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Appendix b.  Board.  (Rule  200,  and  pages  79  to  81,  Appendix).  ( b .)  The  Corn- 
Rules  and  missioners  also  grant  small  industrial  payments  to  Male  Agricultural 
Regulations  Monitors,  and  certain  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  work  on 
sfo  «gmmi8' the  farms- 

50.  Before  awarding  such  fees,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satis- 
fied, (a.)  that  the  farm  attached  is  efficiently  managed,  and  (b.)  that  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  Agricultural  knoSvledge  is  satisfactory. 

51.  The  Commissioners  award  special  Results  fees,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools, 
who  exhibit  the  best  speoimens  of  garden  culture  on  ground  attached 
to  their  respective  Schools,  and  used  effectively  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  cottage  gardening.  (Pages  81-2,  Appendix). 

National  Schools  having  Special  Industrial  Departments. 

52.  — (a.)  In  National  Schools  whose  Managers  desire  that  special 
provision  be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  externs,  as 
well  as  female  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  sixth  class,  in  Em- 
broidery and  other  advanced  kinds  of  Needlework,  or  other  approved 
branches  of  industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary,  dependent  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial 
Teacher  thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(b.)  Such  teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
entire  industrial  education  in  the  school,  including  the  Plain  Needle- 
work, &c.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes,  and  will 
be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  training  of  a 
Special  Industrial  Class,  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and  such 
pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of  the 
school. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged 
in  receiving  industrial  instruction  daily  for  such  time  as  in  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued,  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(d.)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not 
relieve  the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  school  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Special  Industrial  Teacher,  in  Plain  Needlework,  <fec.,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  classes,  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly 
to  the  girls  of  the  sixth  class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved 
for  that  class.  (See  page  64.) 

(e.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
there  must  be  a separate  workroom,  suitably  furnished,  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  Needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  sixth  class  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme,  may  be  carried  on,  wholly  or  partly,  by  the  teachers 
in  this  workroom. 

(f.)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners,  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  augmented  from 
local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  school. ; 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a separate  Roll  Book  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book  must  be  kept  for  the  special  Industrial  Class. 

53.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

54.  (Omitted  Rule.) 
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Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  ( Vested  and  Non-vesied). 

55.  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  whether  vested  or  non- 
vested,  are  regulated  by  the  same  rules  respectively  as  other  National 
Schools,  save  so  far  as  these  rules  are  modified  by  the  special  rules 
applicable  to  Convent  and  Monastery  Natioual  Schools. 

56.  (a.)  The  members  of  the  community  may  discharge  the  office  of 
Literary  Teachers,  either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  with  the  aid  of 
such  lay  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ  as  Assistants  with  adequate 
remuneration,  (b.)  In  every  case  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  teaching  staff  is  adequate,  (c.)  After  July,  1890,  none  but 
Certificated  Teachers  will  be  eligible  for  employment  as  Lay  Assistants 
in  Convent  or  Monastery  National  Schools.* 

57.  (a.)  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  National  Schools  is 
regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  ( see 
Buie  174)  ; or  (6.)  if  the  Teachers  of  these  Schools  adopt  the  principle  of 
classification,  they  will  receive  the  same  class  salaries  as  the  Teachers  of 
Ordinary  National  Schools,  (c.)  These  conditions  apply  also  to  the 
Monastery  National  Schools  recognised  previous  to  1855;  but  ( d .)  aid 
will  be  granted  to  other  Monastery  Schools  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  Teachers  of  such  Schools  shall  adopt  the  principle  of  classification, 
(e.)  Whichever  scale  is  adopted,  results  fees  and  gratuities,  in  addition, 
are  in  all  cases  paid  according  to  the  same  scale  as  in  Ordinary 
National  Schools. 

58.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

59.  Evening  Schools  are  also  recognised  in  connexion  with  Convent 
and  Monastery  National  Schools.  (Rule  175.) 

Workhouse  National  Schools. 

60.  Workhouse  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of 
Books,  &e.,  made  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  officers. 

61.  The  fundamental  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  must 
be  faithfully  observed  in  these  schools. 

Schools  attached  to  Lunatic  Asylums. 

62.  Schools  attached  to  Lunatic  Asylums  arc  received  into  connexion 
upon  rhe  same,  general  principles  as  the  Workhouse  Schools. 

Evening  National  Schools. 

63.  The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  Evening 
Schools,  where  the  wants  of  the  locality  render  such  schools  desirable. 
The  aid  is  limited  to  salary,  results  fees,  books,  and  inspection.  Such 
aid  in  future  will  not  be  granted  except  to  Evening  Schools  attended 
by  pupils  of  one  sex  only.  ( Rules  175  and  198.) 

Use  of  School-houses. 

64.  In  Non-vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary 
cases,  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays,  or 
before  or  after  the  School-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ; such  use 
being  left  to  the  Patrons  or  local  Managers,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  Buie  69,  and  to  the  interference  of  the  Board  in  cases  leading  to 
contention  or  abuse. 

65.  (Omitted  Rule.) 

* Unclassed  persons  already  serving  as  Lay  Assistants  in  such  Schools  will,  as  a rule, 
be  recognized,  as  heretofore,  if  of  sufficient  age,  and,  shoulch  they  so  desire,  will  be 
eligible  for  admission,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  to  the  Annuul  Examin- 
ations as  Candidates  for  Classification. 
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66.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a School  held  in  a place  of  worship  ; nor 
will  the  Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  School  to  a 
place  of  worship  even  for  a temporary  period. 

67.  When  a School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a place  of 
worship,  there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between 
the  School-room  and  such  place  of  worship. 

68.  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  education 
of  the  pupils  attending  them ; except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be 
employed  for  Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Local 
Managers,  subject,  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Commissioners. 

69.  No  political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School-houses, 
whether  Vested  or  Non-vested  ; nor  shall  any  political  business  whatso- 
ever be  transacted  therein.* 

70.  When  any  School  is  received  into  connexion,  the  Commissioners 
will  require  that  the  inscription  “ National  School,”  shall  be  put  up 
in  plain  and  legible  characters  on  a conspicuous  part  of  the  School-house, 
or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  conspicuous  to  the  public.  In 
Vested  Schools  a stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  in- 
scription. cut  upon  it. 

71.  The  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  any  inscription  containing  a 
title  of  a denominational  character , or  which  may  appear  to  them  to  in- 
dicate that  the  School  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religious  body ; 
but  the  terms  Boys’,  Girls’,  or  Infants’,  with  the  proper  local  designation 
taken  from  the  city,  town,  parish,  street,  village,  or  townland,  in  which 
the  School  is  established,  or  the  name  of  the  founder,  may  be  included 
in  the  inscription. 

72.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  shall  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  School-room  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  ; nor 
will  the  Commissioners  in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits 
on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  any  such  emblems. 

73.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be 
exhibited  in  the  School-room  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings ; 
nor  shall  any  placards  whatsoever,  except  such  as  refer  to  the  legitimate 
business  of  school  management,  be  affixed  thereto. 

Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. 

74.  (a.)  In  all  Day  National  Schools  not  less  than  four  hours  a day 
(including,  if  necessary,  a play-time  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour)  must 
be  provided  on  the  Time-Table  for  the  ordinary  secular  business  on 
five  days  in  the  week.  (6.)  A pupil  who  on  any  of  these  days  does 
not  remain  under  instruction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary 
literary  business,  as  notified  on  the  Time-Table,  cannot  be  credited  ivith 
an  attendance  on  that  day.  (c.)  In  Infants’  Schools  and  Infants’ 
Departments,  more  than  one  interval  for  play  may  be  provided  for  on 
the  Time  Table.  ( See  page  68  note  VI.) 

75.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided)  to  the 
children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

7 6.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  (a.)  that  each  school 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  for  combined  literary  and 
moral  instruction ; (b.)  that,  in  respect  of  religious  instruction,  due 
regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority ; and,  accordingly,  that 

* National  School-houses  may,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  be  used  as  polling  booths  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Sheriff. 
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no  child  shall  receive,  or  he  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  of  -which  AppendixB. 
his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  (c.)  that  the  time  for  giving  Ruie7a^d 
religious  instruction  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  Regulations 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  °/Gommis- 
School  affords.  sionera. 

77  (a).  A public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction 
must  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  “ Time  Table  ” supplied  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  recommend  ( b .)  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  therein ; 

(c)  and  such  notification  of  the  time  and  nature  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  the  only  one  that  can  be  exhibited  in  the  School  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  literary  instruction. 

78.  The  “ Time  Table  ” must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  School-room. 

79.  When  the  secular  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  the  Teacher 
must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  latter,  announce  dis- 
tinctly to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived, 
and  must  put  up,  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such  religious 
instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a notification  thereof 
containing  the  words  “ Religious  Instruction,”  printed  in  large  characters, 
on  the  form  supplied  by  the  Commissioners.  Similarly  when  the  School 
commences  with  religious  instruction,  the  Teacher  is  to  put  up  and  keep 
up  the  same  notification. 

80.  Also,  when  the  secular  precedes  the  religious  instruction  in 
any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the 
announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction  ; and 
whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  precedence  in 
any  National  School,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order 
shall  be  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  *or  other  place  appro- 
priated for  keeping  the  School-books. 

81.  No  secular  instruction,  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  apartment,  during  school-bours,  simultaneously  with  religious 
instruction. 

82.  The  term  “ School-hours”  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the 
entire  time  in  each  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  School  to  the  closing  of 
the  same  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 

83.  In  vested  Schools  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall 
have  access  to  them  in  the  School-room,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
religious  instruction  there,  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose — that 
is,  at  times  so  appointed  as  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  School. 

84.  In  non-vested  Schools,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Local  Managers  to 
determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  Schoolroom  ; but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  the 
School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be 
allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere. 

_ 85.  ( a .)  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  the 
right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay 
Version)  to  be  read  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruc- 
tion ; ( b .)  and  in  all  Vested  Schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and  Local  Managers  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  School-room, 
under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for  that 
purpose. 
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86.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  Autho- 
rized, or  in  the  Douay  Yersion, — the  teaching  of  Catechisms, — public 
prayer, — and  all  other  religious  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  as  to 
religious  instruction. 

87.  (a.)  .Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises, 
may  take  place  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (during 
which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend) ; and  may  take  place  at  one  intermediate  time  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  closeof  the  ordinary  school  business.  (6.) The  Commis- 
sioners, however,  will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious 
instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time  in 
cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  arrangement  will  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  School  by  preventing  children  of  any  religious 
denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  ^advantages,  or  by  subjecting 
those  in  attendance  to  any  inconvenience. 

(c.)  With  the  above  exception,  the  secular  School  business  must  not  be 
interrupted  or  suspended  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

( d .)  The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  Religious  In- 
struction shall  take  place  either  immediately  before  the  commencement 
or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary  School  business;  (e.)  and 
they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Local  Manager 
thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a separate 
apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  those 
children  who,  according  to  these  Rules,  should  not  be  present  thereat. 

88.  The  Register  and  Roll  Book  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the 
Forms  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious 
denomination  of  each  child  attending  the  School. 

89.  The  religious  denomination  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  parent 
(the  Jather,  if  possible)  or  the  guardian  of  the  pupil,  and  is  to  be  entered 
in  the  Register  according  to  his  wish. 

90.  (a.)  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  as 
a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time 
of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a 
Roman  Catholic;  (6.)  and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  atten- 
dance during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving 
such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic,  (c.)  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of- any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object. 

( d .)  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parentor  guardian  shall  express 
a desire  that  the  child  should  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction, 
and  shall  record  such  desire  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  School,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such 
religious,  instruction  only  is  given.*  (e.)  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be 
signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  book 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  whenever  he  visits  the  School.  ( /.)  The 
Certificate  Book  must  not  be  removed  from  the  School-room,  (y.)  The 
signing  of  it  must  in  all  cases  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  parent  (or 
guardian),  the  father , if  possible. 

* Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and 
shall  thereupon  become  inoperative. 
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The  following  is  the  Form  of  Book  : — 

Roll  No. , School , County , 

Name  of  Teacher  who  gives  Religious  Instruction , 

Religious  Denomination  of  do., 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

* [In  case  a Parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  Child  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion from  a Teacher  who  is  of  a different  religious  denomination  from  the  Child,  or 
from  a Teacher  who  gives  any  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Child,  the  following  Certificate  is  to  be  made  by 
such  Parent  or  Guardian.] 

Note. — As  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Rule,  attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  following  minute  of  the  Board : — 

“ The  object  of  the  Rule  is  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  general  principle  of  the  Board,  that  no  child  is 
to  receive  any  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parent.  Accordingly  the  Rule  first 
provides  for  the  case  where  the  Teacher  is  a Protestant  and  the  child  a Roman  Catholic,  or  vice  versd. 
In  this  case  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied,  and  no  religious  instruction  can  be  given  to  a child  by  a 
Teacher  of  the  different  creed  unless  the  parent  expressly  requests  it.  But  where  the  Teacher  and  tho 
child  are  both  Protestants,  whether  of  tho  same  or  of  a different  denomination,  the  dissent  of  tho  parent 
will  not  be  implied.  In  this  case  religious  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  his  oion  Catechism  may 
be  given  to  the  child  unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it.  In  each  case,  however,  the  assent  or 
dissent,  whether  implied  or  expressed,  may  be  modified  by  an  entry,  duly  signed  by  the  parent  in 
tho  Certificate  Book  of  Religious  Instruction  ; but  no  Pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  present  whilst 
Instruction  is  being  given  in  the  Catechism  of  a different  persuasion  from  his  or  her  own,  without  the 
express  sanction  of  liis  or  her  Parents  or  Guanlians,  written  in  tho  Form  provided.” 

I (x) , being  the  (2) of  (3) , who  is  registered  by  me  as 

(4) in  the  School  Register  of  the  (5) National  School,  hereby  cer- 
tify that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (6) shall  receive  instruction  in  (7) 

during  the  time  set  apart  for  Religious  Instruction. 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  (8) 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ Mark,” 

Dated day  of , 18—. 

(!)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian  who  makes  the  Certificate. 

(a)  Insert  the  relationship  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian;  as — “Father,”  “Mother,”  “Aunt, ”«kc. 

(3)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil.  (■*)  Insert  the  registered  religion  of  the  Pupils. 

(5)  Insert  the  name  of  the  National  School.  (6)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Pupil  again. 

(7)  Insert  in  full  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Instruction  ; as — The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Authorized  Version — The  Roman  Catholic  Catechism — The  Protestant  Catechism, 
&c.,  &c.  This  is  to  he  written  by  the  Parent  or  Guardian;  but  in  case  the  Parent 
or  Guardian  cannot  write,  it  may  be  written  by  the  Teacher. 

(*)  The  Parent  or  Guardian  is  here  to  inscribe  his  name.  If  the  Parent  or  Guardian  he 
unable  to  write  his  name,  he  is  to  sign  by  mark  ; hut  this  mark  must  be  witnessed 
by  some  respectable  third  party. 

Certificate  of  Teacher. 

1 hereby  certify  that  before  (x) signed  the  above.  Certificate,  I read 

aloud  to  (2)  the  following  Rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education  : — 

“No  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  Parents  or  Guardian  as  a Protestant  is  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher 
giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic;  and  no  Pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  Parents 
or  Guardian  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  in  case  the  Teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And 
further,  no  Pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  his  or  her  Parents  or  Guardians  object. 

“ Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  Parent  or  Guardian  shall  express  a desire  that  the 
Child  should  receive  any  particular  religious  instruction,  andshall  record  such  desire  in  the  Book 
provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  School,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during 
which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given.*  The  entry  in  the  Book  shall  be  signed  with 
the  name  or  mark  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian,  and  the  Book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector 
whenever  he  visits  the  School. 

“ * Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  Parent  or  Guardian  and 
shall  thereupon  become  inoperative.” 

(>)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian.  (*)  Insert  “him”  or  “ her.” 

* Such  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guardian  and 
shall  thereupon  become  inoperative. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty -eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

AppendixB.  And  I further  certify  that  I believe  when  the  said  (3) signed  the 

above  Certificate  (4)  - — had  a full  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  force  of 

the  Rule,  and  also  of  the  true  intent  and  object  of  the  Certificate. 

Kl'  Signature  of  Teacher  

sioners.  Dated  — day  of , 18—. 

Certificate  of  Inspector. 

[ hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  Certificate  of  (B)  _ a^° 

of  the  Teacher  (6) above  set  forth,  and  that  I am  satisfied  as  to  the 

genuineness  of  each. 

Signature  of  Inspector,  - 

Dated  — day  of  — , 18 — . 


(3)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 
(6)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 


(*")  Insert  “he”  or  “ she.” 

(fl)  Insert  the  name  of  the  Teacher. 


Use  of  Books  and  Tablets. 

91.  ( a .)  The  use  of  the  books  specified  on  the  Board’s  List,  whether 
published  or  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory  but 
(6)  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools 
intend  for  the  ordinary  School  business,  must  be  notified  to  the  Com- 
missioners before  they  are  introduced  into  the  School ; and  none  are  to 
be  used  to  which  they  object,  (c.)  The  approval  of  any  such  books  is 
to  extend  only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners. 

92.  If  any  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  em- 
ployed in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be 
made  known  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 

93.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  “ Scripture  Lessons  ” or 
book  of  “ Sacred  Poetry”  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor 
do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business 
(during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are 
required  to  attend)  in  any  School  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  their  being  read  bv  their  children.  In  such  cases 
the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  such  ordinary  School  business, 
and  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be 
required,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object,  may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw, 
at  the  time  set  apart  for  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified, 
public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be 
inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the  School — that  there 
shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary 
School  business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading ; and  that 
the  Teacher  shall,  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce 
distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so 
desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time 
set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the 
ordinary  School  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not 
join  in  the  reading  of  these  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary 
instruction  in  the  School-room. 
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94.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  AppendixB. 
except  at  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  Ruies  an<i 
children  any  other  questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  Regulations 

iesson,  ‘ ...  signers.™13' 

95.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following 
Lesson,  or  of  a Lesson  of  a similar  import  (if  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners),  shall  be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  time  of  united 
instruction,  in  all  Schools  received  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and 
that  a copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be  hung  up  in  each  School  : — 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men  (Rom.  ch.  xii.,  v.  18),  even  with  those  of  a different 
religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  taught 
them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray 
for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He  himself  prayed  for  His  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute 
them.  We  ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth ; but  not  to 
treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  His  religion 
to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  His  disciples  to  fight 
for  Him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them;  for  Christ 
and  His  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey 
Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them 
to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince 
them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to 
convince  them  that  we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving 
gently  and  kindly  to  every  one,  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who_ 
when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  (l  Pet.  ch.  ii.,  v.  23). 

96.  The  use  of  the  Tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  containing 
the  Ten  Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

97.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply,  except  in  the 
way  hereinbefore  stated,  to  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  or  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  common  School-books,  or  in 
any  other  book,  the  use  of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time 
sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction. 

Management  of  National  Schools. 

98.  The  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  Patrons 
or  Local  Managers  thereof. 

99.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  Patron  the  person 
who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  School  in  connexion  with 
the  Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

(6.)  The  local  Manager  is  the  person  who  is  charged  with  the  direct 
government  of  the  School,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  Teachers,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners. 

(c.)  A person,  to  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  local  Manager  of  a 
School,  must  be  either  a clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  position  in 
society,  must  reside  within  a convenient  distance  from  the  school,  and 
must  undertake  to  visit  the  School  frequently,  and  to  check  and  certify 
the  correctness  of  the  quarterly  and  other  returns  furnished  from  the 
School  to  the  Education  Office. 

(d.)  Before  finally  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  any  person  as 
Manager  for  the  first  time,  the  Commissioners  require  from  him  an  under- 
taking in  writing  to  have  their  Rules  and  Regulations  complied  with. 

See  Rules  114  and  241. 

B 2 
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100.  (a.)  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  managing  the  School  himself, 
on  the  above  conditions,  or  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  local 
Manager  of  the  School,  (b.)  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the 
direct  management  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  local  Manager, 
(c.)  The  local  Manager  possesses  all  the  powers  of  the  Patron,  except 
that  of  appointing  a Manager. 

101.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

102.  (a.)  When  a School  is  under  the  control  of  a School  Committee, 
such  School  Committee  is  the  Patron.  (6.)  The  Commissioners  cannot 
sanction  any  arrangement  by  which  the  teacher  of  a National  School  can 
be  a member  or  officer  of  any  School  Committee. 

103.  When  a School  is  vested  in  Trustees,  the  Commissioners  recognise 
the  Trustees  as  Patron. 

104.  When  a School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the 
Patron  or  Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

105.  (a.)  If  a Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of 
nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  (b.)  But 
if  the  Patron  refuses  or  neglects  to  exercise  this  power,  the  selection  of 
a Patron  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

106.  In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
of  determining  whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him, 
either  as  his  successor,  or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them 
as  a fit  person  to  exercise  the  trust. 

107.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  also  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
withdrawing  the  recognition  of  a Patron  or  of  a local  Managerif  he  shallfail 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board,  or  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  district  require  it.  (b.)  But  such  recognition  will 
not  be  withdrawn  without  an  investigation  into  the  above  mattersheld  after 
due  notice  to  the  Patron  or  local  Manager,  and  to  all  parties  concerned. 

108.  (a.)  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  Patronship  by  death,  the 
representative  of  a lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a clerical  Patron,  is  re- 
cognised by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to 
succeed  to  the  Patronship  of  the  School.  (6.)  But  if  such  representative, 
or  clerical  successor,  refuses  to  accept,  or  is  ineligible  for,  the  office  of 
Patron,  the  selection  of  a Patron  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

109.  When  a School  is  under  the  patronage  of  joint  Patrons,  of  Trus- 
tees, or  of  a Committee,  a local  Manager  should  be  appointed  by  them. 

110.  (a.)  The  Managers  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and 
general  qualifications,  (b.)  The  Managers  have  also  the  power  of  removing 
the  Teachers  of  their  own  authority,  subject  to  the  following  rule  : — 

111. *  The  Manager  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  teacher 
in  one  of  the  forms  provided  by  the  Board,  specifying  the  duties  and 
emoluments  of  the  teacher,  and  containing  a proviso  that  the  engage- 
ment is  terminable  on  three  months’  notice  given  either  by  the  Manager, 
or  by  the  Teacher,  but  preserving  to  the  Manager  the  power  enjoyed  by 
him  of  summary  dismissal,  subject  to  the  following  condition : — 

“In  any  case  of  summary  dismissal  the  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to 
three  months’  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Manager  personally, 
unless  such  dismissal  was  for  sufficient  cause,  in  which  latter 
case  the  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation.” 

Proviso. — This  rule  applies  without  exception  to  all  grants  to  schools 
not  in  connexion  with  the  Board  before  the  24th  September,  1872. 

* This  rule  does  not  apply  to  any  but  Principal  Teachers,  Permanent  Assistants  and 
Permanent  Workmistresses,  who  receive  personal  payments  from  the  Commissioners. 
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Its  provisions,  however,  are  not  obligatory  in  the  case  of  any  school  the 
Manager  of  which  entered  into  relations  with  the  Board  under  the  old  rule 
of  1869,  Part  I.,  Section  VI.,  Paragraph  12  ; but  should  any  such  Manager 
decline  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  new  rule,  his  teachers  will 
not  be  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  grant  for  payment  by  results. 

Accordingly  any  such  Manager  who  claims  for  his  teachers  participation 
in  the  grant  for  payment  by  results  must  before  payment  is  made  by  the 
Board  exhibit  to  the  Inspector  either  of  the  official  forms  of  “ Agreement” 
properly  executed  by  himself  and  his  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  Forms  of  Agreement  provided  by  the  Board  : — 
Form  No.  I. 

Memorandum  of  an  Agreement  made  the  day  of  , 189  , 
between  Local  Manager  of  the  School  (hereinafter  called 
the  Manager)  of  the  one  part,  and  Teacher  of  the  said  School 

(hereinafter  called  the  Teacher)  of  the  other  part  : 

(I.)  The  manager  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  the  teacher 

of  the  school,  from  the  day  of  , 189  , henceforth  until  the 
expiration  of  three  calendar  months  from  the  date  at  which  notice  in 
writing  shall  have  been  given  by  either  side,  to  determine  the  said 
employment. 

(II.)  The  manager  shall  have  absolute  power  to  determine  the  said 
employment,  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice,  on  payment  by  him 
to  the  teacher  of  three  months’  salary. 

(III.)  The  manager  shall  also  have  power  tG  determine  the  said  em- 
ployment, without  previous  notice,  for  misconduct  or  other  sufficient 
reason  ; but  in  every  case  of  such  determination  the  teacher  shall  be 
entitled  to  three  months’  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the  manager,  unless  such 
manager  shall  obtain  the  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  that  such  determination  of  employment  was  for 
sufficient  cause,  in  which  latter  case  the  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  compensation. 

(IV.)  In  the  event  of  the  employment  being  determined  by  the 
manager  on  the  ground  of  misconduct  or  other  sufficient  reason  (under 
Article  III.),  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  that  such 
determination  was  or  was  not  justified  shall  be  conclusive  and  final  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  a letter  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  acting 
secretaries  or  secretary  of  the  Board;  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  between 
the  parties  of  such  opinion. 

(V.)  In  case  the  teacher  shall  determine  the  said  employment  at  any 
time  without  giving  three  calendar  months’ notice  as  hereinbefore  provided 
(except  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  testified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  and  evidenced  by  a letter  signed  as  above  mentioned),  he  shall 
forfeit  any  salary  and  emoluments,  or  any  part  of  such  salary  and  emolu- 
ments. then  due  to  him,  as  the  Board  may  order. 

(VI.)  The  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  such  as  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Buies  of  the  Commissioners. 

(VII.)  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Form  No.  II. 

Memorandum  of  an  Agreement  made  the  day  of  ,189 

between  Local  Manager  of  the  School  (hereinafter  called 
the  Manager)  of  the  one  part,  and  Teacher  of  the  said  School 
(hereinafter  called  the  Teacher)  of  the  other  part  : 

(I.)  The  manager  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  the  teacher  of 
the  school,  from  the  day  of  , 189  , henceforth  until  the 
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jppeiuiixB,  expiration  of  three  calendar  months  from  the  date  at  which  notice,  in 
Rules  and  writing  shall  have  been  given  by  either  side  to  the  other  to  determine 
Regulations  the  said  employment. 

of  Co  minis-  (II.)  The  manager  shall  have  absolute  power  to  determine  the  said  em- 
Bioners.  payment  at  any  time  without  previous  notice  to  the  teacher  ; but  in  every 
such  case  (not  coming  under  Article  III.)  he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the 
teacher  three  months’  salary,  recoverable  as  a debt. 

(III.)  The  manager  shall  also  have  power  to  determine  the  said  employ- 
ment, without  previous  notice,  for  misconduct  or  other  sufficient  reason  ; 
in  which  case  the  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

(IV.)  In  case  the  teacher  shall  determine  the  said  employment  at  any 
time  without  giving  three  calendar  months’  notice,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided (except  for  good  and  sufficient  reason),  he  shall  pay  to  the  manager 
three  months’  salary,  recoverable  as  a debt. 

(V.)  The  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  such  as  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  Commissioners. 

(VI.)  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher  are  [ | 

Note. — Any  entry  in  either  of  these  Forms  of  Agreement,  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  Rule  173,  will  render  the  Agreement 
invalid.  The  responsibility  of  a Manager  under  an  Agreement  ceases 
from  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Manager,  or  of  the 
withdrawal  of  salary  from  the  Teacher  by  the  Board. 

112.  (a.)  Managers  may  close  their  respective  Schools  for  recognised 
vacations  notified  on  the  Time  Tables,  such  vacations  not  to  exceed  forty 
school  days  in  the  year  (exclusive  of  Saturdays  and  holidays).  (6)  Should 
a Manager  close  his  School  on  any  other  schooldays,  the  Commissioners 
will  refuse  payment  of  salary  for  such  schooldays,  unless  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  School  was  closed  for  a reasonable  cause,  (c.)  In  case  of  a School 
closed  for  a period  less  than  one  month,  for  reasonable  cause,  such  as 
severity  of  the  weather,  &c.,  full  salary  may  be  paid  on  the  Manager’s 
representation  of  the  facts ; but  (d.)  if  School  be  closed  continuously  for 
a month  or  longer  owing  to  illness  in  Teacher’s  family,  or  to  an  epidemic, 
a medical  certificate  will  be  required  before  salary  can  be  allowed. 

113.  (a.)  Managers  are  required  to  notify  without  delay  all  changes  of 
Teachers  to  the  Education  Office,  and  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  respective 
districts;  (6.)  and,  as  a rule,  no  newly-appointed  teacher  will  be  recog- 
nised in  a School  until  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  require- 
ments of  Rule  111  have  been  complied  with. 

114.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  request  that  Managers  will  visit 
their  respective  Schools  as  frequently  as  convenient,  and  see  that  the 
Rules  of  the  Board  and  the  provisions  of  the  Time  Table  are  adhered  to, 
and  that  the  attendance  of  pupils,  receipt  of  School  fees,  &c.,  are  accu- 
rately recorded.  (See  Rules  99  and  238  to  246.) 


Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers. 

115.  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of 
any  School,  except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own 
hands,  but  leave  all  Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the 
local  Managers,  the  Inspectors  are ' not  to  give  direct  orders,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Board,  respecting  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out 
such  regulations  to  the  local  Managers  of  the  Schools. 
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110.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  as  a general  rule,  every  National  Appendix* 
School  be  visited  by  the  Inspector  of  the  District,  at  least  three  times  in  each  ar(1 

year.  One  of  the  yearly  visits  must  be  for  the  examination  for  Results,  Regulations 
which,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  take  place  periodically  in  the  same 
month. 

117.  The  District  Inspector  after  each  visit  is  to  communicate  with 
the  local  Manager,  in  case  he  should  have  observed  any  violations  of 
rule,  or  defects,  or  should  deem  it  necessary  to  afford  the  manager  in- 
formation concerning  the  general  state  of  the  School  \ and  he  is  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

118.  The  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended 
visit,  except  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  examination  for 
Results. 

119.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of 
each  visit,  and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  Board’s  Rules,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
School. 

120.  When  an  application  for  aid  to  establish  a National  School 
is  referred  to  the  Inspector,  he  is  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
applicant ; and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or  by  writing,  with  the 
clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and,  when  necessary,  with 
other  influential  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  opinions  on  the  application,  and  whether  they  have  any, 
and  what,  objections  thereto. 

121.  (a.)  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such 
local  information  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him ; (b)  but 
he  is  not  invested  with  authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting 
a National  School,  or  the  general  business  of  the  Commissioners. 

Admission  of  Visitors. 

122.  The  public,  generally,  must  have  free  access  to  every  National 
School  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, — not  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as  Visitors,  to 
observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

123.  (a.)  Visitors  of  all  denominations  are  to  have  free  access  to  the 
School-rooms,  and  full  liberty  to  examine  the  Religious  Certificate 
Book,  Daily  Report  Book  and  Class  Rolls,  but  not  to  make  extracts  ; 
to  observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon 
the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the 
method  of  teaching ; ( b .)  but  they  are  not  to  interrupt  the  business  of 
the  School  by  asking  questions  of  the  children,  examining  classes,  call- 
ing for  papers  or  documents  of  any  kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in 
any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either  Teachers  or  Scholars 
from  their  usual  business. 

124.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot 
obtain  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer 
them  to  the  local  Manager  of  the  School . 

125.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  School- 
room is  under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person  communica- 
ting it  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can 
give  no  liberty  to  any  Visitor,  whether  Clergyman  or  other  person,  to 
interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereat. 
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Teachers. 

Their  Qualifications  and  Duties. 

126.  Teachers  recognised  in  National  Schools  are  Principal  Teachers, 
Assistant  Teachers,  Junior  Literary  Assistants,  Workmistresses,  and 
Teachers  oi  Industrial  Departments. 

127.  National  Teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  of 
calm  temper,  and  discretion ; they  should  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign ; they 
should  not  only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be 
capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which 
education  confers,  a useful  direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which 
Patrons  or  local  Managers  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of  Teachers, 
should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are 
anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

128.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination  can  be  recognised  as  the 
Teacher  of  a National  School. 

129.  (a.)  All  candidates  for  the  office  of  Teacher  must  before  being  re- 
cognised produce  a medical  certificate  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  and 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age.  (6.)  Persons  in  bad  health,  or  of 
infirm  constitution,  or  labouring  under  any  physical  defect  likely  to 
impair  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  are  absolutely  ineligible  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  Board  ; (c.)  and  Inspector s are  strictly  prohibited  from 
recommending  the  appointment  of  any  such  persons. 

1 30.  ( Omitted  Hide.) 

131.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  they  reserve 
to  themselves,  in  every  case,  the  right  to  determine  finally  whether  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  any  other  aid  is  to  1 >e  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
to  be  altogether  withheld.  (See  Rule  239). 

132.  (a.)  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on, 
or  engage  in,  any  business  or  occupation  that  will  impair  their  usefulness 
as  Teachers.  ( b .)  They  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public-houses,  or 
houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  live  in  any  such  house. 

133.  (a.)  Every  T.eacher  is  required  to  receive  courteously  visitors  of 
all  denominations,  and  to  have  the  School  records  lying  upon  his  desk, 
that  visitors  may  examine  them,  and  enter  in  the  Daily  Report  Book 
such  remarks  as  they  deem  fit.  (6.)  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made  are 
not  to  be  altered  or  erased ; and  the  Inspector  of  the  district  is  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks  as  he  may 
deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them. 

134.  (a.)  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  unfit  for  his 
office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  they  will  require,  in  a vested  school, 
that  he  be  dismissed  and  another  provided.  (b.)  In  a non-vested  school 
the  grants  will  be  withdrawn  and  the  School  struck  off  the  Roll  of 
National  Schools,  unless  a suitable  Teacher  be  procured. 

135.  Teachers  whose  Schools  have  declined  in  usefulness  and 
efficiency,  or  who  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  may  be  repri- 
manded, fined,  depressed,  or  dismissed. 

136.  If  a Teacher,  from  whom  salary  has  been  withdrawn  for  any 
cause,  be  re-appointed  to  a National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be 
sanctioned,  or  any  salary  be  paid  to  such  Teacher. 

137.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 
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138.  If  a classed  teacher  who  has  ceased  for  a considerable  period  to  act 

as  teacher  in  a National  School  shall  be  re-appointed,  the  Commissioners 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  determine  whether  such  teacher  shall 
retain  the  class  in  which  he  was  previously  recognised.  (See  also  Rules 
140  e and  220  b.)  , 

139.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  a Teacher  at  meet- 
ings held  for  political  purposes,  or  his  taking  part  in  elections  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &c.,  except  by 
voting,  as  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  as  a 
violation  of  rule  which  will  render  him  liable  to  withdrawal  of  salary. 

f N.P* — This  Rule  does  not  prohibit  the  employment  of  a National 
Teacher,  by  the  Sheriff,  as  presiding  officer  or  polling  clerk,  in  a polling 
booth  at  a Parliamentary  election,  the  functions  of  such  officers  beinS 
purely  executive  and  non-political. 

140.  (a.)  The  limits  of  age  of  persons  on  first  appointment  to  the 

office  of  Principal  or  Assistant  National  Teacher  are  : 

Minimum  age,  . . . 18  years  last  birth-day. 

Maximum  age,  . . . 35  years  „ 

(6.)  Teachers  coming  from  other  educational  organizations  who 
can  satisfy  the  Board  that  they  have  been  continuously  employed  as 
public  teachers  from  the  age  of  35  years  or  under,  may  be  admitted 
up  to  45  years  of  age,  provided  such  employment  began  before  1st 
January,  1880. 

(c.)  But  such  exceptions  to  the  maximum  age  of  35  years  will  cease 
to  be  made  if,  at  any  time,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  give 
notice  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  one  of  their-  Secretaries,  to  the 
Board  that  the  number  of  such  exceptional  admissions  is  becoming  so 
great  as  to  interfere  with  the  calculations  on  which  the  solvency  of 
the  Pension  Scheme  under  the  “ National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland! 
Act,  1879,”  rests. 

(d.)  Teachers  in  National  Schools  who  interrupt  their  service  and 
resume  it  after  a period  not  exceeding  10  years,  are  not  subject  to  any 
disqualification  for  age  at  the  date  of  resumption. 

(e.)  If  the  interruption  has  lasted  10  years  or  upwards,  Teachers 
must  not  be  over  45  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  resumption,  and  they 
must  qualify  themselves  in  all  respects  as  Teachers  seeking  first  appoint- 
ments under  the  preceding  subhead  (6). 

Note. — There  are  some  important  distinctions  as  to  the  provisions  for 
Pensions  accordingly  as  the  interruption  of  a National  Teacher’s  service 
has  been  greater  or  less  than  5 years.  See  Rule  220  B.  and  Appendix 
XXXI.,  pp.  99  and  100. 

141.  In  Mixed  Schools  presided  over  by  a Master,  it  is  desirable, 
where  the  attendance  warrants  it,  that  a Female  Assistant  should  be 
appointed.  (See  Rule  168.) 

.a  m*xe<^  school  conducted  by  a master,  in  which  there  is 
no  lem ale  Assistant,  a Workmistress  may  be  employed,  provided  there 
M at  least  20  girls  in  average  attendance,  and  that  the  Workmistress 
be  employed  for  at  least  two  hours  daily  on  five  days  per  week,  (b.)  The 
commissioners  do  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  new  Workmistresses 
except  in  mixed  schools  under  Male  teachers. 

(c.)  No  Workmistress  can  be  appointed  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ommissioners,  is  not  competent  to  give  instruction  in  Cutting-out 
and  Dressmaking,  as  well  as  in  Plain  Needlework  and  Knitting. 
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(d.)  Worfcmistresses  are  paid  the  results  fees  lor  needlework  in 
addition  to  their  salaries. 

143.  A Female  candidate  for  the  office  of  Teacher  will  not  be  recog- 
nised either  as  Principal  or  Assistant  unless  she  is  competent,  not  only 
to  conduct  the  Literary  business  of  a School,  but  also  to  give  instruction 
in  Needlework,  Cutting-out,  and  Dressmaking. 

144.  (a.)  In  cases  of  illness,  the  Commissioners,  on  the  production  of 
a medical  certificate,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  allow  to  any  member 
of  the  teaching  staff,  receiving  personal  salary  from  the  Commissioners, 
one  month’s  leave  of  absence  from  duty  without  stoppage  of  salary.* 
(6.)  Should  the  illness  necessitate  a more  lengthened  absence  from  duty, 
salary  will  not  be  paid  for  the  additional  period  of  absence  unless  a sub- 
stitute, qualified  under  Rule  151,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Teacher,  be 
appointed,  (c.)  In  no  case  can  such  absence  be  sanctioned  for  more  than 
six  months  \ and  (ti. ) under  no  circumstances  can  a substitute  for  a paid 
monitor  be  sanctioned,  (e.)  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  they  cannot  sanction  the  appointment  of  a substitute  for  an 
absent  Teacher,  if  the  absence  is  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  illness  or 
attendance  at  any  recognised  Training  College.  (/.)  The  Commissioners 
will  sanction  the  appointment  of  an  eligible  temporary  teacher  in  a National 
School  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months,  as  locum  tenens  pending 
the  appointment  of  a permanent  Principal  teacher,  and  will  pay  such 
temporary  teacher  for  his  service  at  rate  of  third  class  salary  or  capitation 
salary,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  results  fees,  without  requiring  the  Mana- 
ger to  enter  into  a formal  agreement  with  him.  None  but  classed  teachers 
are  eligible  for  such  temporary  appointments.  ( g .)  For  occasional  ab- 
sences owing  to  illness,  or  other  reasonable  cause,  for  brief  periods,  the 
Manager’s  statement  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  accepted 
without  loss  of  salary,  (h.)  But  no  member  of  the  school  staff  can  be 
allowed  to  take  “ Vacation  ” or  suspend  work  during  the  ordinary  period 
of  operation  of  the  school. 

145.  The  following  Practical  Rules  are  to  be  strictly  observed  by 
the  Teachers  of  National  Schools  : — 

I.  The  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  required  to  keep  the  following 
Tablets  suspended  conspicuously  in  their  school-rooms,  and  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  contents : — (a.)  The  General  Lesson,  the 
principles  contained  in  which  should  be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
Pupils  at  the  time  of  combined  ordinary  instruction  - (b.)  The  Commissioners 
Pules  and  Regulations; — (c.)  The  Practical  Rules  for  Teachers \—(d.)  Ihe 
National  School  Programme; — (e.)  The  Price  List  of  School  Requisites. 

II.  To  exclude  from  the  school,  except  at  hours  set  apart  for  Religious  In- 
struction, all  Catechisms  and  Books  inculcating  peculiar  religious  opinions. 

in.  To  avoid  fairs,  markets,  and  meetings — but  above  all  political  meetings 
of  every  kind ; to  abstain  from  controversy ; and  to  do  nothing  either  in  or  out  of 
school  which  might  have  a tendency  to  confine  it  to  any  denomination  of  children. 

IV.  (a.)  To  keep  the  Register, Report  Book  and  Class  Rolls,  accurately,  neatly, 
and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board ; and  to  enter  or  mark  in 
the  two  latter,  not  later  than  eleven  o'clock  each  day,  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance.  ( h .)  hi  case  any  child  is  obliged,  to  go  home  after  roll-call,  ana 
before  the  school  is  dismissed , the  child  should  previously  enter  his  or  her  name  tn 
the  Leave  of  Absence  Book.  Should  the  child  be  unable  to  write , the  name  is  to 
be  written  by  another  child , and  not  by  any  of  the  Teachers,  (c.)  All  incomplete 

* In  schools  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners,  the  period  for  which 
salary  may  be  allowed  without  stoppage  of  pay  will  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and,  if  necessary,  the  Commissioners  will  employ  substitutes,  and  pay  them 
for  a limited  period- 
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attendances  ( i.e attendances  terminated  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary 
literary  business  of  the  day,  as  notified  on  the  Time  Table)  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Results  Examination  Roll,  and  also  from  the  calculation  of  average 
attendance  [See  Rule  74  (6.)]  (d.)  An  Absence  mark  once  entered  on  the 
Rolls  is  not  to  be  erased,  cancelled,  or  altered  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
(<?.)  The  Commissioners  also  desire  that  immediately  after  roll-call  each  day,  the 
number  present  in  each  class  shall  be  written  in  chalk  in  large  figures  on  a black 
board  suspended  in  the  School,  and  shall  not  be  rubbed  off  until  next  morning. 

(/.)  I ue  Teaching  Staff  is  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  School  each  day 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  school  business. 

V.  To  classify  the  children  in  accordance  with  the  Results  Programme ; to 
study  the  National  School  Books  ; to  teach  according  to  the  approved  methods, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  Manuals  of  Method  and  Organization  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners ; and  to  labour  diligently  to  train  up  their  pupils  in  each  branch 
of  knowledge  to  the  degree  of  attainment  or  amount  of  proficiency  pointed  out 
for  each  class  respectively  in  the  Results  Programme. 

VI-  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
the  great  rule  of  regularity  and  order — a time  and  a peace  for  every  thing, 

AND  EVERY  THING  IN  ITS  PROPER  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

VII.  To  promote  both  by  precept  and  example,  Cleanliness , Neatness,  and 
Decency. ' To  effect  this,  the  teachers  must  set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  their  own  persons,  and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their 
schools.  They  must  also  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection  every 
morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair 
combed,  and  clothes  cleaned,  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  The  school  apart- 
ments, too,  must  be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening ; and  white- washed  at  least 
once  a year. 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct  of 
their  pupils,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  Truth 
and  Honesty,  the  duties  of  respect  to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons 
placed  in  authority  over  them. 

IX.  Io  evince  a regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of  their 
pupds,  to  treat  them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness,  and  to  aim  at  govern- 
ingthem  by  their  affections  and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  severity . 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their  pupils  j to  dis- 
countenance quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

XI.  To  record  in  the  Report  Book  of  the  school  all  receipts  of  School- fees, 
Subscriptions,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board,  as  well  as 
he  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  whether  for  salaries,  results  fees, 
premiums,  or.  gratuities,  or  payments  to  Monitors  or  Workmistresses  ; also 
school  Requisites,  whether  Free  Stock  or  purchased  Requisites. 

XII.  To  take  strict  care  of  the  Free  Stock  of  Requisites  granted  by  the 
oard;  to  keep  the  school  constantly  supplied  with  School  Books  and  other 
equisites  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  also  to  preserve  for  the  information 

o the  Inspectors,  the  Invoices  of  Free  Stock  or  purchased  Requisites.  Teachers 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  using  in  their  schools  any  books,  &c.,  not  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  from  making  any  pecuniary  profit  from 
e sale  to  their  pupils  of  requisites  supplied  from  the  stores  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

XIII.  Should  it  be  intended  to  close  a school  for  a time  not  included  in  the 
recognised  Vacations,  notice  should  be  given  some  days  previously  to  the 

spector  • ; and  when  a teacher  intends  resigning  or  removing  to  another  school, 
e shomd  intimate  his  intention  to  the  Inspector  a month  at  least  before  his 
emoval  or  resignation,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
isi  mg  his  school,  and  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  Premises,  Free  Stock, 
School  Accounts,  &c.,  &c. 

1°  attend  to  the  Ventilation  of  the  school: — I.  Immediately  after 
^rmg  the  room  in  the  morning ; II.  At  the  time  of  Roll-call ; III.  About 
*iour  before  the  school  breaks  up.  The  Ventilation  can  best  be  effected  by 
wenng,  where  practicable,  the  upper  part  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  admit  a 
morough  air  through  the  room. 
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Training  Colleges. 

146.  A Training  College  is  an  institution  for  boarding,  lodging, 
and  instructing  students  who  are  preparing  to  become,  or  are  already,  cer- 
tificated teachers  in  National  or  other  Governmental  elementary  schools. 
It  is  required  to  include,  either  on  its  premises  or  within  a convenient 
distance,  a Practising  National  School  in  which  the  students  may  learn 
the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 

147.  No  grant  is  made  to  a Training  College  unless  the  Commis- 
sioners are  satisfied  with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff. 

148.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a College  in  Marlborougli- 
street,  Dublin,  under  their  own  management.  (6.)  They  also  make 
grants  to  Training  Colleges  under  local  management. 

Board's  Training  College , Marlborough-street . 

149.  (a.)  Candidates  are  selected  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  recom- 

mendation of  the  Inspectors,  for  admission  to  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College,  and  must  produce  Certificates  of  good  character, 
(6.)  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  expense  out  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  Rule  149f.  (c.)  There  is  a time  set  apart  daily  for 

the  Students  to  attend  to  their  respective  religious  exercises,  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  to  clergymen  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the 
Students  of  their  own  flock.  On  Sundays  the  Students  are  required  to 
attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  ; and  a vigilant  superintendence 
is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct. 

(d.)  The  Commissioners  also  recognise  in  the  Marlborough-street 
College  an  Extern  Class,  which  is  composed  of  a limited  number  of 
duly  qualified  young  persons  who  wish  to  become  National  Teachers. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  provide  board  and  lodging  for  such  externs, 
but  they  are  permitted  to  attend,  without  any  charge,  the  Model  and 
Practising  Schools  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Training  course  they  are  examined  for  classification  as  Teachers, 
according  to  their  merits  and  qualifications,  and  after  two  years  pro- 
bation as  Teachers  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  are  entitled  to  Training 
Diplomas  on  the  prescribed  conditions.* 

Training  Colleges  Generally. 

149a.  The  provisions  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Training 
Colleges  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  A One  Year’s  course  of  training,  open  to  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  already  classed. 

2.  (a.)  A Two  Years’  course  of  training  open  to  Pupil-teachers,  paid 
monitors,  and  other  suitable  students  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  Third  Class  National  Teachers. 

(6. ) This  course  is  also  open  to  Classed  Principals  and  Assistants,  instead 
of  the  one  year’s  course,  provided  they  shall  have  resigned  their  appoint- 
ments before  entering  the  Training  College. 

3.  If  during  the  attendance  of  a recognised  teacher  at  any  Training 
College,  for  the  one  year’s  course  (Rule  149a,  par.  1)  the  local  Manager 
provide  a substitute  pronounced  qualified  by  the  Inspector,!  the  pay 

* The  privilege  contained  in  this  paragraph  applies  to  Training  Colleges  under  Local 
Management 

t Commencing  with  the  Session  of  1891  all  such  substitutes  must  be  Classed  Teachers 
or  Monitors  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  period  of  service  of  five  years. 
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of  the  Teacher  from  the  Board  will  be  continued.  ( b .)  Substitutes 
are  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Managers  and  the  teachers 
whom  they  represent  as  regards  remuneration  for  their  services,  and 
have  no  claim  on  the  Commissioners,  (c.)  The  employment  of  a substi- 
tute for  a Teacher  in  Training  cannot  be  sanctioned  for  a longer  period 
than  twelve  months,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  Teacher’s  leaving  for 
the  Training  College. 

Examination  for  A dmission  to  Training  Colleges. 

149b.  1.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  training 
colleges  is  annually  held  in  the  month  of  J uly  at  each  college,  or  such 
other  place  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  examination  extends  to  all  the  subjects  in  which  teachers  are 
examined  for  third  class  certificates. 

3.  The  candidates  are  selected  and  admitted  to  the  examination  by 
the  authorities  of  each  college,  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  to  no 
other  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  than  that  the  candi- 
dates— 

(a.)  will  be  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January 
next  following  the  date  of  the  examination  • 

or  (6.)  have  successfully  passed  the  first  or  second  year’s  ex- 
amination as  pupil- teachers  or  the  fifth  year’s  examina- 
tion as  monitors. 

Admission  into  Training  Colleges . 

149c.  1.  The  Commissioners  admit  to  the  Marlborough-street  College, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Colleges  under  local  management  may  admit 
to  their  respective  Colleges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners— 

(a.)  Any  candidate  who  on  examination  has  been  pronounced 
qualified  in  the  programme  laid  down  for  third  class  teachers. 

(b.)  Without  examination  any  certificated  national  teacher  who 
has  not  previously  been  trained  and  who  wishes  to  enter  the  colle"e 
for  a year’s  training,  in  the  course  prescribed  for  students  of  the 
second  year.* 

2.  Such  candidates  when  admitted  are  termed  Queen’s  Scholars. 

3.  Before  candidates  are  admitted — 

(a.)  The  medical  officer  of  the  college  must  certify  the  state  of 
their  health  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  free  from  serious 
bodily  defect  or  deformity ; and 

(b.)  They  must  sign  a declaration  that  they  intend  bond  fide  to 
adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  a National  School  or 
Training  College,  or  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  (in  Ireland)  in 
Boor  Law  schools,  certified  Industrial  schools,  or  certified  Refor- 
matories. 

4.  The  authorities  of  each  college  settle  their  own  terms  of  ad- 
mission. 

f-yp°»  Proof  by  the  authorities  of  any  college  that  candidates  have 
Eot  fulfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them  on  admission  into  the  college, 
the  Commissioners  will  refuse  to  grant  them  diplomas. 

* See,  however,  149a,  par.  2 (6). 
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Examination  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges. 

149d.  1.  Anexamination  of  the  students  is  held  yearly,  in  the  month 
of  July,  at  each  of  the  training  colleges. 

2.  No  student  may  be  presented  for  examination  -who  is  not  a Queen’s 
Scholar,  or  has  not  been  resident  throughout  the  whole  year.  No  such 
student  may  be  left  out.  See,  however,  Buie  149  (A)  and  foot  note 
thereto. 

3.  The  students  have  a different  examination  according  as  they  are 
men  or  women,  or  are  at  the  end  of  a first  or  second  year  of  residence. 

4.  The  syllabus  for  women  includes  special  subjects  for  the  teachers 
of  infants.  Candidates  who  pass  in  these  subjects,  after  two  years  of 
successful  service  in  Infants’  schools,  receive  special  mention  thereof  on 
their  Diplomas. 

5.  At  the  end  of  their  year  of  training,  the  one-year  students,  in 
addition  to  extra  papers  upon  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  of  School 
Organization,  must  pass  creditably  in  the  course  for  Second  Class 
Teachers,  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  158  (a.)  and  ( b .) 

6.  At  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence,  the  two-year  students, 
in  addition  to  extra  papers  upon  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  of  School 
Organization,  must  pass  creditably  in  the  course  prescribed  for  Tlihcl 
Class  Teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  residence,  such 
students  must  pass  the  course  for  Second  Class  Teachers,  except  as 
provided  for  in  Rule  158.  (See  also  149h,  par.  6,  as  to  special  examina-  I 
tion  at  Christmas.) 

7.  Students  who  pass  successfully  through  two  years  of  training  I 
receive  special  mention  thereof  on  their  Diplomas. 

Training  Diplomas. 

149e.  A Diploma  is  awarded  to  every  Student  who  having  passed 
a successful  examination  at  the  end  of  his  Course,  whether  of  one 
year  or  of  two  years  : — 

(a.)  Shall  have  been  continuously  engaged  as  National  teacher 
for  two  years  subsequently  to  his  or  her  training,  and  shall, 
during  such  years,  have  been  favourably  reported  upon  by  the 
Inspector,  or 

(6.)  Is  reported  by  the  proper  department,  in  each  case,  to  have 
completed  a like  period  of  good  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  or  (in  Ireland)  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  certified 
Industrial  Schools,  or  certified  Reformatories. 


Grants  to  Training  Colleges. 

149f.  Grants  are  made  to  each  college  (Marlborough-street  included) 
as  follows : — 

(a.)  A fixed  grant  of  .£50  for  males  in  training  for  one  year ; 

and  £100  for  those  in  training  for  two  years. 

( b .)  A fixed  grant  of  £35  for  females  in  training  for  one  year ; 
and  £7  0 for  those  in  training  for  two  years. 
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(c.)  In  addition,  a Diploma  Bonus  of  £1 0 for  males  for  the  one 
year  of  training ; and  £20  for  two  years  of  training ; 
on  the  award  of  the  Diploma  for  training  after  a pro- 
bationary service  of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching. 

(d.)  A Diploma  Bonus  of  £7  for  females  for  the  one  year  of 
training;  and  £14  for  two  years  of  training;  on  the 
award  of  the  Diploma  for  training  after  a probationary 
service  of  two  years  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

( e .)  In  a College  consisting  of  male  and  female  students  with  a 
substantially  common  staff  of  Professors  and  other  officers,  the 
grant  may  be  calculated  at  £50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  male 
students,  and  £35  by  the  number  of  female  students : the  rule 
as  to  the  limit  of  the  grants  being  satisfied,  whether  the  male 
students  cost  less  than  £50,  and  the  female  students  more  than  £35 
within  the  total  limit,  or  vice  versa. 

(/.)  The  fixed  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  as  follows  : — 

An  instalment  of  £12  (men),  or  £8  (women),  is  paid  on 
1st  November,  1st  February,  and  1st  May,  in  respect  of  every 
Queen’s  Scholar  in  residence  for  continuous  training  throughout 
the  year.  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  college  accounts 
for  the  year  have  been  closed,  audited  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(g.)  If  the  new  grants  yield  a surplus  upon  the  certified  expen- 
diture, such  surplus  may  be  applied  to  scholarships,  prizes,  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  educational  appliances,  or  any  other 
suitable  purpose  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education. 

(h.)  Should  a Queen’s  Scholar  owing  to  any  exceptional  cause 
not  complete  a training  session,  the  fixed  grant  on  account  of  such 
Queen’s  Scholar  will  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  residence. 

(i.)  The  new  system  of  grants  embodied  in  these  regulations 
takes  effect  from  the  1st  September,  1890  ; and  the  Diploma  Bonus 
will  apply  to  all  cases  where  the  Diplomas  were  issued  on  or  after 
the  1st  of  September,  1890. 


Practising  Schools. 

149g.  Grants  are  made  to  the  Practising  National  Schools  of  Training 
Colleges  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  other  National  Schools  ; but 

(a.)  Head  Masters  may  receive,  in  addition  to  the  results  fees, 
their  class  salaries,  which  may  rise  by  £5  per  annum,  until  the 
salary  amounts  to  £100,  should  they  be  reported  faithful  and 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

(6.)  Head  mistresses  may  receive  their  class  salaries,  which  may 
rise  by  £2  10s.  per  annum,  on  tho  same  condition  as  in  the  case  of 
masters,  until  the  salary  amounts  to  £75. 
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(c.)  First  Class  Assistants  receive  their  Class  salaries  and  a 
Supplemental  salary  of  £20  a year  in  the  case  of  males,  and  of  £16 
a year  in  the  case  of  females  ; but  assistants  in  such  schools  classed 
lower  than  First  Class  receive  only  the  ordinary  salaries. 

Supplemental  Regulations  for  Training  Colleges: 

149h.  1.  A Training  College  must  have  adequate  accommodation  in 
Dormitories,  Refectory,  and  Lecture  or  Class  Rooms  for  at  least  50 
students. 

2.  The  Manager  or  Correspondent  of  a Training  College  must  be 
either  a clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  position  in  society. 

3.  The  Report  upon  an  Application  for  Aid  to  a Training  College 
must  be  made  by  one  of  the  Head-Inspectors. 

4.  Each  Training  College  will  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a Head- 
Inspector. 

5.  The  “accounts  of  a College  must,  at  all  times,  be  regularly  posted 
up,  and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  Financial  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  or  other  officer  authorized  by  them. 

6.  An  Examination  at  Christmas  of  each  year  will  be  held  in  each 
Training  College,  with  a view  of  testing  the  proficiency  in  Second  Class 
programme  of  the  Queen’s  scholars,  who  entered  with  rank  higher  than 
Third  Class,  and  whom  the  authorities  ot  the  College  may  desire  to 
present  at  the  end  of  the  Course  for  promotion  to  Second  Division  or  First 
Division  of  the  First  Class.  Such  Queen’s  Scholars  as  successfully  pass 
this  test  Examination  will  not  be  required  to  pass  again  in  the  programme 
of  Second  Class,  but  will  be  regarded  as  having  fulfilled  the  obligation 
of  passing  the  Examination  prescribed  for  the  end  of  the  Training 
Course  of  all  Queen’s  Scholars. 

7.  The  authorities  of  any  College  may  submit,  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  May,  for  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  a list  of  the'  names 
of  the  Candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination,  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  July-  No  application  will  be  entertained  unless  all  the  preliminary 
regulations  are  complied  with. 

8.  The  Session  of  a Training  College  shall  open  at  latest  in  the  week 
commencing  with  the  first  Monday  after  the  10th  September  in  each  year. 

9.  Should  Queen’s  Scholars  on  completion  of  training  act  as  substitutes 
for  Teachers  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  their  schools  while  in 
training,  or  be  appointed  as  lay  assistants  in  Convent  or  Monastery 
National  Schools,  the  time  so  employed  as  substitutes  or  as  lay  assistants 
will  count  as  part  of  the  two  years’  probationary  service,  if  the  service 
rendered  be  satisfactory. 

10.  A Queen’s  scholar  is  not  eligible  for  employment  as  a National 
Teacher,  Principal  or  Assistant,  during  the  time  which  he  or  she  may 
have  contracted  to  remain  as  a student  in  a Training  College,  unless 
the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education  are  satisfied  that  the  infraction 
of  the  contract  is  justified  by  illness  or  any  other  satisfactory  cause. 

11.  The  Commissioners  require  that  in  all  Training  Colleges,  and  m 
the  Practising  Schools  connected  therewith,  satisfactory  provision  he 
made  for  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music. 
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Classification  of  Teachers. 

150.  Teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes — vi z. , third,  second,  and  first. 

Each  class,  again,  is  subdivided  into  two  grades  or  divisions — viz., 

second  division  and  first  division. 

151.  The  following  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  Teachers  or 
Assistant  Teachers  of  National  Schools  : — 

(1.)  Persons  who  have  been  trained  in  recognised  Training 
Colleges. 

(2.)  Persons  already  recognised  as  Classified  National  Teachers. 

(3.)  Persons  who,  after  a five  years’  course  as  Monitors,  have 
obtained  satisfactory  Certificates. 

When,  however,  a person  of  these  classes,  under  any  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  found  to  fill  an  occurring  vacancy,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  prepared  to  consider  an  application  for  the  recognition 
of  an  unclassed  person,  on  the  condition  that  he  shall  immediately  pass 
a preliminary  Entrance  Examination  for  provisional  Classification  in 
the  Course  for  Third  Class.  For  his  continued  recognition  he  shall  also 
pass  the  first  General  Examination  happening  afterwards.  In  case  such 
a person  shall  fail  to  pass  either  of  these  examinations,  he  will  be  dis- 
qualified from  candidature  for  a year  from  the  date  of  such  failure,  and 
salary  will  not  be  paid  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  examin- 
ation occurred. 

152.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

153.  junior  literary  assistants,  now  recognised  as  qualified,  will 
continue  to  receive  their  present  salary,  with  the  proportion  of  results 
fees  laid  down  for  assistants  ; but  no  new  appointments  will  be  made. 

Promotion  of  Teachers. 

154.  (a.)  Promotion  of  a Teacher  from  a lower  to  a higher  division 
in  the  third  or  second  class  depends  solely  on  the  efficiency  of  his  school, 
and  is  granted  on  the  certificate  of  the  Head  or  District  Inspector,  that 
the  School  has  been  in  a satisfactory  state  during  the  previous  year,  in 
respect  of  cleanliness,  discipline,  proficiency,  and  progress.  ( b .)  But 
promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  or  from  second  division  of  first 
class  to  the  first  division  thereof,  cannot  be  obtained  without  examina- 
tion. (c.)  All  Teachers,  candidates  for  promotion  from  class  to  class, 
should  notify  to  their  District  Inspectors,  as  a rule  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  January  in  each  year,  their  desire  to  be  admitted  to  examination, 
m order  to  allow  time  to  the  Inspectors  to  visit  and  specially  examine 
their  schools,  whenever  necessary. 

if)  Teachers  who,  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  Annual  Ex- 
amination have  incurred  severe  censure  for  any  offence,  are,  as  a rule, 
ineligible  for  admission  to  the  examination  as  candidates  for  promotion. 

(e.)  Teachers  who  make  an  unsatisfactory  examination  may  be  excluded 
from  further  opportunity  of  seeking  promotion  for  such  time  as  the 
Commissioners  may  direct. 

( I)  A Teacher  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  the  division  in  which  he 
laay  be  placed,  before  he  can  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  step. 

. . • A teacher  of  the  second  division  of  the  first  class  will  not  be 
admitted  to  examination  as  a candidate  for  promotion,  unless  it  shall 
appear  from  the  reports  furnished  during  the  previous  three  years  that 
us  school  has  been  maintained  in  a state  of  thorough  efficiency,  and 
Un  ess  shall  also  appear  from  the  records  of  the  Education  Office  that 
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AppendixB.  }ie  }ias  not  incurred  any  serious  censure  throughout  that  period.  These 
Rules  and  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  he  may  be  promoted  into  first  division 
Regulations  of  first  class  after  passing  a creditable  examination. 
doner^miS"  156.  The  promotion  of  Teachers  will,  if  approved,  date  from  the  1st 
April  of  the  year  in  which  the  examination  takes  place. 

157.  (a.)  A teacher  cannot  be  promoted  from  third  class  into  first  class 

without  passing  regularly  through  second  class;  nor  from  the  lower 
division  of  a class  into  a higher  class,  without  passing  regularly 
through  the  higher  division,  except  as  provided  for  in  next  Rule, 

158.  (b)  JSTo  teacher  of  an  Ordinary  National  School  appointed 

on  or  after  the  1st  of  August,  1887,  and  (c)  no  such  teacher  in  the 
service  on  the  1st  August,  1887,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  if 
then  unmarried,  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  either  division  of  first 
class  unless  trained  in  a recognised  Training  College. 

158.  (a.)  A Queen’s  scholar  who,  on  entering  a Training  College, 
ranks  in  either  division  of  second  class,  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  of  the  College,  on  the  termination  of  his  course  of  training  be 
allowed  to  take  first  class  examination  papers,  and,  if  qualified,  be  pro- 
moted to  second  division  of  first  class,  (b.)  In  the  same  manner  a 
Queen’s  Scholar  rauking  in  Second  Division  of  First  Class  on  coming 
up  to  training  may  be  promoted  to  first  division  on  same  condition. 

159.  (Omitted  Ride.) 

160.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

161.  (a.)  Assistant  teachers  are  eligible  for  promotion  in  classification 
on  the  same  conditions  as  principal  teachers,  (b.)  But  when  Assistant 
Teachers  admitted  to  the  District  Examinations  pass  a satisfactory 
examination  as  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First  Class,  or  First 
Division  of  First  Class,  the  promotion  of  such  Assistants  will  be  deferred 
until  they  obtain  a Principal  Teachership,  and  will  not  be  ratified 
unless,  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year’s  service  as  Principal 
Teacher,  the  school  is  reported 'by  the  Inspector  to  have  been  efficiently 
conducted.*  Pending  the  confirmation  of  the  classification,  salary  will 
only  be  paid  at  the  rate  attached  to  the  next  lower  grade  for 'service 
as  Principal,  but  should  the  promotion  be  confirmed,  the  balance  of 
salary  will  be  paid,  (c.)  Whatever  the  class  of  an  Assistant  may  be, 
there  is  but  one  fixed  salary,  viz.,  £35  a year  for  males,  and  £27  a year 
for  females.  But  in  Practising  schools  attached  to  Training  Colleges 
First  Class  Assistants  receive  their  Class  salaries  and  a Supplemental 
salary  of  £20  a year  in  the  case  ot  males,  and  of  £16  a year  in  the  case 
of  females ; but  assistants  in  such  schools  classed  lower  than  First  Class 
receive  only  the  ordinary  salaries.! 

Salaries,  &c. 

162.  The  incomes  of  teachers  of  National  Schools  consist  partly  of 
local  payments,  and  partly  of  payments  by  the  Board. 

_ The  local  payments  are  in  sohool-fees  from  pupils,  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, and  endowments.  In  some  instances  residences  are  provided  rent  free- 
The  payments  by  the  Board  are : — 

!1.)  Salaries  according  to  class,  &c. 

2.)  Results  fees  regulated  by  the  ascertained  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  examined,  and  also 

(3).  Gratuities  (for  instruction  of  Monitors),  and  premiums,  &o.,  like- 
wise regulated  by  ascertained  proficiency,  &c. 

• The  conditions  of  Rule  1616  do  not  apply  to  Assistants  in  Practising  Schools,  pro- 
moted to  l2  or  1 1 Class. 

f As  regards  Assistants  in  Model  Schools,  see  Rules  205  and  200. 
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(a.)  The  following  is  the  scale  of  salaries  for  Teachers  of  National 

Schools : 

Male  Teachers. 

Female  Teachers. 

First  class — First  Division,  . . 

. . £70  a year. 

£58  a year. 

The  Old  Second  Division  of  First, 

00  „ 

50  „ 

The  New  do.  do., 

. 53 

43 

The  Old  First  Division  of  Second  Class, 

. 40 

37  „ 

Second  Class — New  Scale  for  First  and  Second  Divisions,  44 

34  10  „ 

Third  Class,  . . . . 

. . 35  „ 

27  10  „ 

Assistants,  .... 

. . 35  „ 

27  „ 

Junior  Literary  Assistants,  . 

, . 

14  „ 

Workmistresses, 

• • — ,, 

12  „ 

( b .)  The  scale  of  Results  Fees  is 

given  at  page  31. 

(c.)  The  scale  of  Gratuities  is  given  at  page  35. 

(d.)  Premiums,  <fcc.,  page  93. 

163.  (a.)  The  salaries  of  National  Teachers  are  payable  ancl  will  be 
remitted  on  the  14th*  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in 
each  year  in  cases  where  the  Quarterly  Returns  have  been  received  in 
due  time,  and  where  there  are  no  irregularities  to  be  specially  dealt  with 
before  payment. 

(5.)  Where  salaries  are  paid  by  quarterly  payments  of  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  rates,  the  computation  for  a broken  period  of  a quarter  is 
made  with  reference  to  the  number  of  days  in  that  quarter. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  are  very  desirous  that  the  appointment  of 
Teachers  should  be  made  from  the  first  day  of  a quarter,  and  they 
therefore  request  Managers  to  discourage  changes  in  the  teaching  stall’ 
except  at  the  end  of  a quarter. 

(d.)  Should  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  month  fall  on  a Saturday  or 
Sunday  or  recognised  holiday,  salary  will  be  allowed  for  such  days/ 

(e.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  determining 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  special  rates  of  salary  or  privileges  enjoyed  under 
previous  arrangements  may  be  continued. 

164  ( a .)  First  class  teachers  will  not  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  first  class 
salary,  unless  their  schools  maintain  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at 
least  35  pupils,  but  no  reduction  of  salary  will  be  made  unless  the  average 
shall  have  fallen  below  35  for  two  consecutive  quarters,  after  which  first 
class  salary  will  not  be  paid,  unless  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  reduction  of  the  average  is  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes. 

(6.)  First  class  teachers  should  as  a general  rale  be  employed  in 
large  and  important  schools,  and  consequently  a first  class  teacher  will 
not  be  entitled  to  retain  his  class  salary,  unless  the  school  he  has  charge 
of  is  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  warrants  the  em- 
ployment of  a first  class  teacher. 

Grants  made  according  to  Average  Attendance. 

165  (a.)  As  a general  rule,  a National  School,  in  order  to  remain  in 
connexion,  must  exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  30  pupils. 

(6.)  The  average  daily  attendance,  during  any  period  (month,  quarter, 
year,)  is  the  number  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  complete 
attendances  made  on  the  regular  school-days  within  the  period,  by  the 
number  of  such  school-days. 

(c.)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by  a fraction,  the 
latter  will  count  as  a unit.  Thus,  29T  will  count  as  30. 

(d.)  As  a rule,  a National  School  should  be  in  actual  operation  for  at 
least  200  days  in  the  year. 

(e.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every  day,  in 
the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when  owing  to  severity  of  weather 

* Should  the  14th  of  the  month  fall  on  a Sunday  the  salaries  will  be  issued  on  the  15th, 

c 2 
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Appendix b.  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  any 
Rules  and  day  or  days  is  under  one-half  of  the  average  attendance  for  the  month 
Regulations  in  which  the  day  or  days  occur,  the  attendance  of  such  day  or  days  may 
of  Commis-  )je  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  the  average.  The  cause  of  such 
exclusion  in  each  case  should  be  recorded  in  the  Daily  Deport  Book. 

166.  No  action  will  be  taken  consequent  on  a reduction  of  the 
average  attendance  below  30,  unless  such  reduction  shall  have  appeared 
in  two  consecutive  quarters,  after  which  no  salary  will  be  payable 
unless  the  School  comes  under  the  provisions  of  Buie  167. 

167.  (a.)  Should  the  average  attendance  at  a school,  the  teacher  of 
which  received  class  salary,  fall  below  30  for  two  consecutive  quarters, 
and  should  there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing  that  such 
reduction  of  the  average  attendance  below  30  was  due  to  temporary 
causes,  such  as  prevalence  of  epidemics,  exceptional  severity  of  weather, 
<fcc.,  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  normal 
average,  and  during  this  pei*iod  of  indulgence  the  school  will  not  be 
struck  off  the  roll,  or  the  salary  reduced.  ( b .)  But  as  soon  as  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  reduction  of  the  average  below  30  is 
due  to  permanent  causes,  then — 

(1.)  The  school  will  be  either  suspended  or  struck  off  the  roll  of 
National  Schools  as  unnecessary ; or 
(2.)  It  will  be  placed  in  the  category  of  Modified  Grant  Schools,  and 
dealt  with  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Buies  31  and  172. 

(c).  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  merit 
capitation  grant,  should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter, 
owing  to  epidemic  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  merit  capitation 
grant  for  such  quarter  will  be  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for 
the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to 
operate. 

168.  To  warrant  a grant  of  salary  to  a second  Teacher  (Assistant, 
Male  or  Female),  the  School  must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
at  least  70  pupils.  Salary  to  an  additional  Assistant  may  be  granted 
for  every  additional  35  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  (See  Table 
XXI.,  page  90.) 

169.  (a.)  To  warrant  a grant  of  salary  to  a Workmistress  in  a mixed 

School  in  which  no  Female  Teacher  is  employed,  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  at  least  20  girls  should  be  maintained.  (See  Buie 
142.)  ( b .)  In  mixed  Schools  in  which  Male  Assistants  only  are 

employed,  salary  may  be  granted  to  Workmistresses  provided  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  20  girls  is  maintained  over  and  above  the 
average  required  for  such  Assistant  or  Assistants. 

170.  (a.)  In  cases  where  Schools  having  the  services  of  Assistants  or 
Workmistresses,  fail  to  command  the  requisite  average  attendance, 
Managers  must  be  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  of  salary  at  the  close  of 
the  second  consecutive  Quarter  in  which  the  falling  off  appears,  unless 
(A)  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  reduction  of  the  average 
attendance  is  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes,*  in  which  case 
salary  may  be  continued. 

170a.  The  following  regulation  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  rural 
National  Schools  where  from  local  causes  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  fluctuates  very  much  according  to  the  seasons: — 

“In  a rural  school  which  maintains  an  average  attendance  in  certain 
months  of  the  year  sufficient  for  the  employment  of  one  Assistant  or  one 

* N.L.— Such  causes  should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Manager’s  Return  for  the 
Second  Quarter,  in  which  the  reduction  in  the  average  attendance  appears,  and  the  claim 
for  the  continuance  of  aid  should  be  sustained  by  Medical  or  other  Certificates  where 

necessity. 
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Workmistress,  but  not  sufficient  in  the  other  months,  it  shall  be  com 
petent  for  a Manager  to  appoint,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  a 
suitable  person  to  act  as  ‘ Temporary  Assistant  * or  ‘ Temporary  Work- 
mistress  ; ’ and  such  Temporary  Assistant  or  Workmistress  will  be  paid 
salary,  at  the  ordinary  rate,  for  those  months  only  in  which  the  average 
is  sufficient.” 

The  person  to  be  appointed  must  be  approved  of  by  the  Inspector,  and 
certified  by  him  to  be  competent.  The  qualifications  required  of  candi- 
dates for  Temporary  Assistantship  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
Third  Class  Teachers.* 

Results  Fees. 

171.  (a.)  In  addition  to  their  class  salaries  teachers  receive  the  results 
fees  earned  in  their  schools  according  to  the  following  scale.  (6.)  The 
ordinary  results  fees  in  schools  in  which  assistants  are  employed  are 
apportioned  on  the  principle  of  allocating  to  the  Head  Teacher  twice  as 
much  as  to  each  assistant. 

(c.)  The  conditions  upon  which  results  fees  are  awarded  and  allocated 
are  specified  in  the  Results  Programmes,  but  the  Commissioners  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  what  action  should  be  taken  in  par- 
ticular cases  of  non-observance  of  these  conditions. 


Scale  of  Results  Fees  (Revised  for  1890-91). 


Ordinary  and  Optional  Branches.— Fees  for  Passes. 

Subjects. 

Infants 

Class. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fifth 

Class, 

First 

Stage. 

Fifth 

Class, 

Second 

Stago. 

Sixth 
Class, 
1st  and 
2nd  Ex- 
amina- 
tions. 

i.  d. 

s.  d. 

j.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Infants'  course,! 

3 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading,  . , 

- 

2 0 

2 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

Spelling,  . , , 

- 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 o 

1 0 

1 0 

Writing,  , , 

- 

1 0 

1 0 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 0 

Arithmetic,  . . 

- 

1 0 

2 0 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

Grammar,  , 

- 

- 

- 

1 0 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

Geography,  . . 

- 

- 

- 

1 0 

L 0 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

Book-keeping  (optional  for 
Boys  and  Girls),  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ . 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

Needlework  (for  Girls),  . 

- 

- 

0 6 

J 0 

2 0 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

Agriculture, J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

Vocal  Music  (optional),  . 

“ 

- 

1 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

2 6 

3 0 

* After  1st  July,  1890,  no  person  will  be  recognised  as  Temporary  Assistant  who  is  not 
classed. 

f (a.)  In  thoroughly  organized  infants’  schools  or  infants’  departments,  4s.  per  pupil  in 
infants’  class  may  be  gained,  and  (6)  if  the  Kindergarten  system  be  efficiently  practised,  2s. 
may  be  gained  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fee  for  every  pupil  legitimately  presented  in 
infants,  tirst,  second  and  third  classes.  See  note  VI.,  page  68.  (c.)  If  a pupil  of  an  infant, 
class  fails  to  obtain  a pass  in  the  infants’  programme,  the  special  fee  of  2s.  for  Kinder- 
garten is  not  payable  for  such  pupil,  (rf.)  If  a pupil  in  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  class  iu  an 
infant  school  or  infant  department  fails  in  any  of  the  ordinary  programme  subjects  of  the 
class,  the  special  fee  of  2s.  for  Kinlergarten  i3  not  payable  for  such  pupil. 

+ Agriculture  is  obligatory  for  boys  of  fourth  or  h’ghcr  classes,  except  in  schools 
situated  in  large  towns ; it  is  optional  for  girls.  If  both  boys  and  girls  in  a mixed  school 
are  taught  agriculture,  the  instruction  must  be  giyen,  as  a rule,  wholly  within  the 
ordinary  aphool-Uours. 
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Appendix  Ii. 

R<f  ulatkmi  ALTERNATIVE  SCALE  for  GlRLS  of  SlXTH  CLASS  in  SCHOOLS  having 
ofUommis-  .FEMALE  TEACHERS  Or  WoRKMISTRESSES. 

Bionera.  _ 

(See  Appendix,  page  64.) 


Reading,  which  should  include  Text  Books  on  suitable  Industrial  subjects  and 
on  Domestic  Economy,  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  . . 

English  Composition,  including  Letter-writing  on  various  subjects,  which 
should  embrace  Geography,  Grammar,  &c. ; skill  in  Penmanship  to  be 

taken  into  account, •_  • t • 

Plain  Needlework  in  its  various  developments,  including  shirt-making 
(Plain  Needlework  must  he  one  of  the  three  Industrial  subjects  to  be  taken 
up  in  each  of  the  two  years  of  a Sixth  Class  course),  .... 
Special  Industries,  as  given  in  programme,  see  page  65  (Class  A and  Class  B), 
only  two  of  which  can  carry  fees  in  the  same  year,  ..... 

Book-keeping  (optional), 

Agriculture  do., 

Vocal  Music  do.,  . . . . . • • • • 

Approved  Extras  (see  below  and  Appendix  page  70,  § xiii.) 


£ s.  d. 
0 2 6 


0 3 0 


0 3 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 0 
0 5 0 
0 3 0 


Extra  Branches.— Fees  for  Passes. 


Drawing,  . 

Extras  for  ’Pupils  of  5th 
and  6th  Classes : — 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and 
Domestic  Economy  com- 
bined. 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Irish, 

German, 

French, 

Other  extra  branches  ap- 
proved by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


Six  Examinations  ac- 
cording to  Class, 


Two  Examinations. 
3s.  each. 


Three  Examinations 
in  each.  1 0s.  each. 

Three  Examinations. 
.'5s.  each. 

No.  of  Examinations 
speci  lied  in  each  case 
in  Section  XIII. 
Appendix,  pages  70 
to  79.  5s.  each. 


3rd 

Class, 


4 th 
Class, 


Class,  Class, 


6th  Class 
lst&'2nd| 
Exam. 


2s.  6cZ.  2s.  6d.  2s.  6d.  2 s.6d.  3s.  Od. 


Pupils  may  be  presented  in  extras  that 
have  only  one  Examination  either  in 
5th  Class, or  in  6th  Class,  at  any  Ex- 
amination therein. 

Each  Extra  having  a series  of  Exami- 
nations may  be  commenced  only  in 
the  First  or-  the  Second  Stage  of  5th 
Class,  or  in  the  first  or  the  second  year 
of  6th  Class,  and,'  wherever  commen- 
ced, may  be- completed,  except  in  the 
case  of  Navigation,  which  can  be  com- 
menced only  in  6tb  class.  See  p.  70. 

N.B. — This  restriction  does  not  apply 
to  Evening  schools. 


Modification  of  Aid. 


172.  The  Commissioners  in  certain  cases  are  prepared  to  act  on  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  the  aid  granted  to  National  Schools.  (See  Rule  31.) 

(a.)  Attendance  under  15  Pupils. — Schools  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance under  15  pupils  conducted  on  the  principles  and  the  system  of  the 
Board,  may  he  allowed  Inspection,  Books,  and  Apparatus,  under  existing 
regulations.  The  teachers  can  receive  no  salary  from  the  Commissioners, 
but  are  eligible  for  results  fees  and  for  training,  and  their  service,  from 
their  connexion  with  the  Board,  will  count  to  their  credit  in  respect  to 
retiring  allowances,  &c. 

(b.)  Attendancel5but  under  30  Pupils. — When  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  15,  but  is  under  30,  a capitation  allowance  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  addition  to  the  aid  granted  by  preceding  rule 
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will  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners,  at  the  rate  of  £1  3s.  4 cl.  per  Appendix  if. 
annum  to  masters  and  18s.  4 d.  to  mistresses,  (c.)  When  a , School  aided  Rul^~d  . 
imder  this  Rule  attains  to  an  average  attendance  of  30  pupils  or  above  Regulations 
in  any  quarter,  salary  to  Teacher  may  be  paid  as  in  ordinary  Schools  for  -°.f  Coramia- 
such  quarter  only.  sioners. 

(d.)  Should  the  attendance  be  reduced  in  any  quarter,  owing  to 
epidemic  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  capitation  allowance  for  such 
quarter  will  be  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter 
preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 

(e.)  Island  Schools. — Salaries,  in  addition  to  results  fees,,  may  be  paid 
to  Teachers  of  Island  Schools  at  capitation  rate  even  when  the  average 
is  below  15  ; (/)  and  when  the  average  is  not  less  than  15  but  is  under 
30,  the  Commissioners  may  award  third  class  salary  to  Teachers  of  Island 
Schools. 

Local  Aid. 

173.  (a.)  So  far  as  practicable,  a further  income  must  be  secured  to 
teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  by  School  fees,  supplemented  where 
necessary,  by  local  endowments  or  contributions;  and  (6.)  the  School 
fees  paid  by  the  children  should  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
any  increase  of  salary  or  Results  Fees  which  may  be  awarded  to  the 
teacher,  (c.)  The  arrangement  of  the  rates  of  School  fees  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Manager ; but  the  School  fees  are  payable  to  the  teacher  as  part 
of  his  emoluments.  (See  note  to  Rule  30). 

Grants  to  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

174.  (a.)  The  teachers  of  a Convent  or  Monastery  National  school,  if 
they  adopt  the  principle  of  classification,  will  be  paid  the  same  class  salaries 
as ' the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools,  in  addition  to  results 
fees  and  gratuities.  ( b .)  But  if  they  adhere  to  the  system  under  which 
they  are  not  examined  for  classification,  they  will  be  paid  on  the 
average  attendance  in  lieu  of  class  salary,  a merit  capitation  grant 
of  12s.  a head  when  the  results  examination  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
10s.  when  it  is  only  fair  or  passable,  and,  in  addition,  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  rate  of  results  fees  and  gratuities  as  the  ordinary  National 
Teachers.  (See  Rule  131  c.) 

175.  For  Evening  Schools,  in  connexion  with  Convent  or  Monastery 
National  Schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid  by  capitation,  an  allow- 
ance may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  annum  for  every  hundred  pupils 
m average  attendance,  and  the  usual  results  fees  are  paid. 


Paid  Monitors. 

176.  (a.)  Paid  Monitors  are  appointed  only  from  1st  July  in  each 
year,  and  only  for  a period  of  three  years  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  hereinafter  specified  as  regards  good  conduct,  efficient 
mstruction,  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  average  attendance  of  pupils. 

(o-)  After  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  service,  a Monitor  may  be 
continued  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years  in  Ordinary  National 
chools  conducted  by  First  or  Second  Class  Teachers,  and  in  Model, 
onvent,  or  Monastery  National  Schools,  provided — (1)  the  Monitor 
as  passed  creditably  at  the  third  year’s  examination,  and  (2)  the 
school  in  which  he  is  serving  is  in  every  respect  efficiently  conducted 
and  maintains  a sufficient  average  attendance. 
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3 Scale  of  Salaries  : — 

Males.  Females. 

. £5  £5 

6 6 

8 8 

. 12  10 

. 18  16 

which  a monitor  is  recommended  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  forty 
pupils  in  at  least  three  out  of  the  four  quarters  ended  on  the  31st  March. 
( b .)  The  appointment  of  additional  monitors  will  depend  upon  the  average 
attendance  and  the  staff  of  recognised  teachers  employed  in  the  school. 
[See  Rules  180,  239  and  Scale  XXI.,  page  90.) 

178.  (a.)  A female  monitor  will  not  be  appointed  in  a Male  School 
(unless  it  is  a Male  Infants’  School  under  Female  Teachers),  nor  (6.)  in  a 
Mixed  School  under  a Male  Teacher,  unless  (1)  she  is  a near  relative  of 
the  Teacher,  or  (2)  there  is  in  the  School  a Female  Teacher  who  will  either 
be  charged  with  the  Monitor’s  extra  instruction  or  will  always  be 
present  thereat,  or  unless  (3)  other  Female  Monitors  or  pupils  or  some 
respectable  female  shall  be  present  during  the  entire  time  devoted  to 
such  extra  instruction,  (c.)  A Male  Monitor  will  not  be  appointed  or 
recognised  in  a school  under  a Female  Principal. 

179.  (a.)  The  District  Inspector  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
monitor,  must  certify  that  the  teacher  in  whose  school  the  monitor  is 
to  serve,  is  well  qualified  to  instruct  and  train  monitors  in  the  art  of 
teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools,  as  well  as  to  give  them 
thoroughly  efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  annual 
examinations,  and  (6.)  that  he  has  taken  care  to  explain  to  the  teacher 
(l)  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  employ  the  monitor  in  teaching  for 
more  than  three  hours  each  day  ; (2)  that  he  will  have  to  instinct  him 
carefully  along  with  the  pupils  of  the  school  during  the  remainder  of  the 
daily  school  time ; and  (3)  that  he  will  be  bound  to  give  him  extra  instruc- 
tion regularly  in  the  Monitorial  course  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  each  day  on  not  less  than  five  days  of  the  week  before  or  after  ordi- 
nary school-hours,  or  for  half  an  hour  a day  on  five  days,  and  two  hours 
on  Saturdays. 

180.  (a.)  Should  a school  in  which  a Monitor  is  recognised  fail  to  com- 
mand the  requisite  average  daily  attendance,  salary  will,  as  a rule,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the  second  consecutive  quarter  in  which  the 
falling  off  appears,  unless  there  is  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the.  reduction  was  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional  causes. 
(6.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  cancelling 
the  appointment  of  a Monitor  whenever,  for  sufficient  reason,  they  may 
see  fit  to  do  so.  (Pule  195.) 

181.  (a.)  Paid  Monitors  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon 
the.  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors,  who  are  to  select  them  bv  com- 
petitive examination,  and,  as  a rule,  from  eligible  pupils  of  the  schools 
in  which  they,  are  to  be  employed.  ( b .)  A Monitor  is  appointed  only 
for  a particular  school,  and  cannot  be  transferred,  even  temporarily,  to 
another  school  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
will  be  granted  only  under  exceptional  circumstances;  but  (c.)  where 
a girls’  school  or  a mixed  school  is  associated  with  an  infant  school 
in  the  same  premises,  manager  may  allow  the  female  monitors  of  each 
department  to  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to  teaching  and  practising 
in  the  other  department. 

182.  The  District  Inspector,  before  recommending  the  appointment  of 
a Monitor,  is  bound  to  confer  with  the  Manager  of  tlie  School  as  to  the 
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(c.)  The  following  is  the 
Year  of  Service. 
First, 
Second, 
Third, 
Fourth, 
Fifth, 

177.  (a.)  The  school  for 
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character  and  general  suitability  of  the  candidate  whom  he  has  selected,  Appendix  d. 
and  he  is  prohibited  from  recommending  any  candidate  to  whom  the  Rufe7and 
manager  of  the  school  objects.  He  should  also  be  careful  not  to  select  Regulations 
any  candidate  to  whom  the  teacher  of  the  school  entertains  a reasonable  °.f  Commis- 
and  well-founded  objection.  sioners. 

183.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

184.  (a.)  Candidates  for  monitorship  must  be  persons  of  a sound  and 
healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair 
their  efficiency  as  teachers.  (6.)  They  must  furnish  a Registrar’s  certifi- 
cate of  date  of  birth  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  and  a medical 
certificate  of  good  health. 

185.  Inspectors,  as  a rule,  should  recommend  for  appointment  as 
Monitors  pupils  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  course  (i.e.  on 
the  1st  of  July),  shall  have  completed  their  twelfth  year  of  age,* 
and  shall  not  have  passed  their  sixteenth  year.  Candidates  must  have 
answered  satisfactorily  at  the  last  Results  Examination  in  the  class  in 
which  presented,  which  should  not  be  lower  than  the  first  stage  of 
the  fifth  class. 

186.  (a.)  Paid  Monitors  may  be  examined  as  pupils  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  receive  the  prescribed  extra  and  school  instruction,  and  may 
earn  for  the  teachers  from  whom  they  receive  such  instruction  results 
fees  (but  only  on  number  1 passes ) for  each  year  of  their  service,  subject 
to  the  regulations  affecting  ordinary  pupils.  (6.)  The  attendances  of 
Monitors  are  to  be  recorded  daily  on  the  Rolls,  and  to  be  included  in 
calculating  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  averages  of  pupils  in 
attendance. 

Gratuities  for  instructing  Paid  Monitors .+ 

187.  (a.)  Gratuities  may  be  paid  to  teachers  for  instructing  and  suc- 
cessfully training  paid  monitors  in  the  monitorial  course  according  to 
the  following  rates  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

For  each  monitor 

of  1st  year  a gratuity  of  1 

0 

0 

a 

2nd  „ 

» 

1 

10 

0 

a 

3rd  „ 

2 

0 

0 

„ 

4th  „ 

)7 

3 

0 

0 

5th  „ 

}} 

3 

0 

0 

These  gratuities  will  be  paid  annually,  on  the  completion  of  each 
year  of  service,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Commissioners  shall 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  prescribed  conditions  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

188.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  if  a monitor  continue  to  give  service 
m his  School  after  the  termination  of  his  course , he  will  not  be  entitled 
to  any  remuneration  for  such  service. 

189.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

190.  Paid  monitors,  unless  prevented  by  illness,  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  must  undergo  a yearly  examination  in  the  prescribed  yearly  courses. 

191.  (a.)  The  examination  of  monitors  for  their  first,  second , and 
fourth  years  of  service,  will  be  held  in  their  schools  at  the  Results 

* Pupils  under  14  years  of  age  can  obtain  a Registrar’s  certificate  of  date  of  birth  for 
6a.  See  Appendix,  page  117. 

+ Teachers  of  Model  Schools  are  ineligible  for  this  class  of  gratuities. 
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AppendixB.  Examinations,  and  on  eacli  occasion  the  monitors  will  have  to  exhibit 
Rules  and  to  Inspector  all  the  exercise  books  written  by  them  in  the.  course  of 
Regulations  the  year,  and  the  females  must  also  exhibit  specimens  of  their  needlework 
of  Commis-  afford  proof  that  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  branches  of 
stoners.  needlework  suited  to  their  capacity,  (b.)  At  the  end  of  their  third  year 
of  service  they  will  be  required  to  attend  a special  examination,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  their  fifth  year  if  continued  (Rule  176  b)  they 
must  attend  the  Teachers’  Examination. 

192.  Monitors  who  pass  their  fifth  year’s  examination  satisfactorily 
will  receive  a certificate  to  that  effect,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  second 
division  of  the  third  class  of  National  Teachers,  but  the  classification 
will  be  forfeited  unless  the  Monitor  shall  have  been  appointed  to  a 
Teachership  in  a National  School,  or  shall  have  been  admitted  as  a 
Queen’s  Scholar  to  a Training  College,  within  three  years  from  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  service  as  Monitor. 

193.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

194.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

195.  The  salary  granted  to  a Monitor  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  should  want  of  diligence,  of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Monitor,  or  any  other  circumstance,  render  such  a course 
desirable.  (Rule  180.) 

196.  When  a vacancy  in  a Monitorship  occurs,  whether  before  or  on 
the  expiration  of  a Monitor’s  term  of  service,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  a successor  shall  be  appointed. 

197.  {Omitted Rule.) 

Teachers  of  Evening  National  Schools — {Rules  63  and  175). 

198.  {a.)  Teachers  of  Evening  Schools  are  paid  partly  by  salary,  and 
partly  by  results  fees.  Evening  Schools  should,  as  a rule,  be  open  three 
evenings  a week  for  at  least  two  clear  hours  each  evening  for  secular 
instruction.  (6.)  The  salary  is  £1  per  month  for  each  teacher,  for  every 
month  during  which  the  school  has  been  open,  with  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  bona  fide  evening  school  pupils 
{i.e.  pupils  who  do  not  attend  any  day  school ) for  each  teacher  employed 
in  the  school.*  {c.)  An  Evening  School  will  not  be  examined  for  results 
fees  unless  it  has  been  in  actual  operation  as  a National  School  for  at 
least  six  continuous  months,  including  ordinary  vacations,  immediately 
preceding  the  month  fixed  for  the  examination;  and  {d.)  no  attendances 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  except  those  made  within  these  six  months 
or  any  longer  period  of  continuous  operation. 

199.  {Omitted  Ride.) 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  National  Schools. 

200.  Teachers  of  this  class  of  Schools,  competent  to  conduct  both  the 
Literary  and  Agricultural  Departments,  receive  special  Results  Fees 
for  Agriculture.  (Rules  41  to  50,  and  pages  81,  82.) 

Teachers  of  Special  Industrial  Departments. 

201.  In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds 
of  needlework,  &c.,  are  taught  in  a special  department  by  a,  duly  quali- 
fied teacher,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction 
is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  work  to  the  time  devoted  to  it  daily,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  it.  (See  Rules  52  to  54.) 

* Teachers  of  Evening  Schools  heretofore  in  receipt  of  an  annual  salary  under  the  old 
arrangement  may  retain  such  salary  undiminished  so  long  as  the  Commissioners  see 
fit  to  continue  it. 
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Teachers  of  Model  Schools.  Appendix  b. 

Scale  of  Salaries  to  Head  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Model 'Rules  and 

Schools * SeCUommSS 

202. f  Head  masters  may  receive  their  class  salaries,  which  may  rise  sioners. 
by  £5  per  annum,  until  the  salary  amounts  to  =£100,  should  they  be 
reported  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  J 

203.  Head  mistresses  may  receive  their  class  salaries,  which  may  rise 
by  £2  10s.  per  annum,  on  the  same  condition  as  in  the  case  of  masters, 
until  the  salary  amounts  to  £75. 

204.  Principals  are  allowed  also  a portion  of  the  school  fees,  and 
also  of  the  results  fees.§ 

Scale  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  Assistant  Masters  and 
Mistresses  in  Model  Schools. \\ 

205.  An  assistant  master  receives  his  class  salary,  a supplemental  salary 
of  £20,  and  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  fees  and  results  fees. 

206.  An  assistant  mistress  receives  her  class  salary,  a supplemental 
salary  of  £16,  and  a certain  proportion  of  the  school  fees  and  results  fees. 

207.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

208.  ( Omitted  Rule.) 

209.  ( Omitted  Ride.) 

Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil-Teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

210.  (a.)  The  same  regulations  as  to  appointment,  qualification,  salary, 
and  period  of  service,  apply  to  Monitors  in  Model  Schools  as  to  those 
in  Ordinary  Schools.  (6)  Pupil-teachers  will  be  appointed  henceforth 
only  from  the  1st  August  in  each  year. 

211.  In  the  case  of  Pupil-teachers  resident  at  Model  Schools,  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  £26  a year  is  granted  to  the  Master  for  the 
board,  &c.,  of  each. 

212.  Extern  Pupil-teachers,  male  and  female,  are  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  £26  a year  each,  in  lieu  of  board,  &c.1T 

Ukatuities. 

Gratuities  to  Pupil-Teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

213.  An  annual  gratuity  not  exceeding  30s.  may  be  awarded  to  pupil- 
teachers  of  Jb'st  year  for  good  conduct,  distinguished  merit  in  their 
studies,  and  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  intrusted  to  their 
charge. 

214.  Pupil-teachers  who  may  be  retained  for  training  for  a second 
year,  will  be  allowed  a gratuity  of  30s.  a quarter,  as  reward  for  good 
conduct,  &c. 

215.  (a)  These  gratuities  are  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Head  and  District  Inspectors.  (6)  Travelling  Expenses  are  allowed  to 
Pupil  Teachers.1I 

216. 

217. 

218. 

*ForS 

t Rules  202  and  203  apply  also  to  Head  Teachers  of  Practising  Schools  connected  with 
Training  Colleges. 

t In  case  of  head  masters  of  Model  Schools  residence,  fuel,  and  light  are  provided,  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  in  some  cases,  allowance  for  house-rent,  &c. 

§ Supplemental  salaries  are  available  in  special  cases  under  prescribed  conditions,  viz., 

■£25  in  case  of  Male  Principals,  to  be  reached  by  annual  increments  of  £5,  so  far  as  the 
total  income  does  not  exceed  £200 ; and  £20  in  the  case  of  Female  Principals,  to  be 
reached  by  annual  increments  of  £5,  so  far  as  the  total  income -does  not  exceed  £160. 

Teachers  in  Model  Evening  Schools  are  also  paid  according  to  special  rates. 

||  For  salaries,  allowances,  &c.,  to  the  staff  of  the  Marlborough-street  Model  School, 

»ee  Appendix,  p.  89. 

K See  Appendix,  p.  89, 


j-  (Omitted  Rules.) 

alaries,&e.,of  the  staff  of  Marlborough-street  Model  Schools,  see  Appendix,  p.  89. 
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Retiring  Gratuities. — Old  System. 

219.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  grant  retiring  gratuities  to  deserving 
teachers  of  National  schools  when,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  they  are 
obliged  to  retire.  (6)  The  gratuity  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  year's 
salary  from  the  Board,  for  ten  years'  service,  (c)  This  rate  is  subject 
to  reduction,  (d)  No  teacher  is  eligible  for  the  gratuity  whose  service, 
as  a National  teacher,  is  less  than  ten  years. 

220.  (a.)  In  each  case  the  gratuity  is  paid  only  with  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  (b)  Should  the  teacher  die 
before  payment  of  Retiring  Gratuity  has  been  made,  no  payment  thereof 
can  be  made  to  his  or  her  representatives. 

These  Rules  (219  and  220),  apply  only  to  Teachers  who,  being  in  the 
service  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  Act 
of  1879  (42  & 43  Yict.  cap.  74),  declined  to  submit  to  deduction  from 
their  Salaries  for  Pensions,  (c)  Under  no  circumstances  can  a teacher 
who  received  a Retiring  Gratuity  or  a Pension  be  re-admitted  to  the 
service  of  the  Board. 

Pensions  and  Gratuities  to  Teachers  under  the 
Pensions  Act. 

220a.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
National  School  Teachers’  Act  (42  & 43  Yict.  cap.  74) : — 

“ Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  the 
teachers  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  shall 
deduct  in  the  prescribed  manner  from  the  salary*  paid  by  them  to  every  classed 
teacher  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  the  amount  which  they  are  required  to 
deduct  in  each  case,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Act. 

“ It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
to  grant  to  any  classed  teacher  of  a National  School  in  Ireland,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service,  a pension  or  gratuity  according  to  the  scale,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  chargeable  upon  the 
Pension  Fund,  and  to  be  paid  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

“If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  claim  of  any  person  or  class  of  persons  for 
a pension  or  gratuity  under  this  Act,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Treasury,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

“From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  every  classed  teacher  of  a 
National  School  shall,  unless  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to 
continue  in  the  service,  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  in  the  case  of  males, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

“ At  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Treasury,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  may  from  time  to  time  make  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  Copies  of  all  such  rules  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then 
sitting ; and  if  not,  then  within  fourteen  days  from  the  next  re-assembling  of 
Parliament. 

“The  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  construed  and  have  effect  as  part  of 
the  Act.  The  rules  in  the  Schedule  may  from  time  to  time  be  revoked,  varied, 
and  added  to  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury.” 

Revised  Rides  under  Pensions  Act. — For  Rules  under  Act  42  & 43 
Yic.,  cap.  74,  for  the  administration  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  as 
revised  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  11th  December,  1885, 
see  Appendix,  page  99. 

Application  to  join  Pensions  Scheme. — A teacher  having  signed  an 
application  to  be  admitted  to  the  new  scheme,  by  which  he  became 

* Premiums  for  the  Pension  Fund  must,  in  cases  where  no  salary  is  payable,  or  if  pay- 
able is  insufficient,  be  deducted  from  any  other  periodic  payments  made  to  Teachers  by 
the  Commissioners  from  moneys  provided  by  a vole  of  Parliament. 
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eligible  for  a pension,  cannot  withdraw  from  that  scheme  and  receive  a 
gratuity  under  Rule  219. 

220b.  Re-employment  of  Teachers. — Every  teacher  applying  for  re- 
employment alter  interruption  of  service,  shall : — 

(a.)  If  such  interruption  has  lasted  less  than  five  years,  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  quitting  one  appointment  and  entering  upon 
another,  have  the  option  of  resuming  the  payment  of  premiums 
upon  the  terms  of  Rule  31  of  the  Rules  of  11th  December, 
1885,  for  the  administration  of  the  Pensions  Act.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, page  99.) 

(b.)  If  such  interruption,  reckoned  as  aforesaid,  has  lasted  more  than 
five  years,  but  less  than  ten  years,  he  shall  be  regarded  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  said  Act  as  a teacher  appointed  for  the 
first  time,  his  past  premiums,  if  not  already  repaid  to  him, 
being  treated  as  so  much  to  his  credit,  until  exhausted  in 
payment  of  the  new  premiums. 

(c.)  Every  teacher  falling  under  subhead  ( b ) of  above  Rule,  shall  pro- 
duce certificates  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
that  he  has  satisfied  them  as  to  his  health,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  were  appointed  for  the  first  time. 

Good  Service  Salary. 

221.  Teachers  now  in  enjoyment  of  good  service  salary  will  continue 
to  receive,  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  and  District 
Inspectors,  the  same  rate  annually  as  that  awarded  for  the  year  ended  the 
31st  March,  1872,  but  no  new  grants  of  salary  of  this  class  will  be  made. 


Supplies  op  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

Nature  and  Extent  of  Grants,  and  Conditions  on  which  made. 


222.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a First 
Stock  of  certain  School  Requisites,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of 
Children,  (b.)  And  when  an  unsuitable  School-house  has  been  superseded 
by  a suitable  one  erected  from  private  funds,  or  when  a considerable 
sum  derived  from  private  contributions  has  been  expended  in  enlargement 
or  structural  improvement  of  a School-house,  the  Commissioners  may,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  District  or  Head  Inspector,  grant  a Special 
Free  Stock  of  School  Requisites.*  (c.)  These  Requisites  are  to  be  kept 
as  a School  Stock,  for  which  the  Master  or  Mistress  is  held  responsible, 
and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School. 

^23.  The  Commissioners  require  that  an  adequate  Stock  of  Books  and 
other  Requisites — approved  of  by  the  Commissioners — shall  be  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  School,  and  for  sale  to  the  pupils. 

224.  When  Books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  are  sold  to 
the  children  attending  a National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case 
Btall  any  advance  be  made  on  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  the  District  Inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 


Money  expended  on  furniture,  apparatus,  or  repairs  cannot  be  taken  into  account  in 
ending  a claim  for  a Special  Free  Stock. 


AppendixB. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
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Appendix  b.  Instructions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  School  Requisites. 
Rules  and  225.  All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  must 
^Commis*  sionecl  by  the  Manager,  and  be  accompanied  by  a Post-office  or  Bank 
BionerB.  Order,  or  Cheque  for  the  amount,  in  favour  of  John  M‘Callum,  payable 
in  Dublin  on  Demand.  All  Money  Orders,  Cheques,  &c.,  should  be 
crossed  to  the  “ Account  of  the  Paymaster  General,  Bank  of  Ireland.” 

226.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on 
Country  Banks,  cannot  be  received  in  payment.  If  remitted,  they  will 
be  returned  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

227.  When  a Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and 
the  amount  thereof  is  under  Twenty  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remit- 
tance'must  be  paid  by  the  person  applying  for  same;  but  if  the  sum 
amounts  to  Twenty  Shillings,  or  above,  the  cost  of  the  remittance 
will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  the  full  amount  paid. 

228.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for 
Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are 
actually  wanted  lor  the  school  for  which  the  application  is  made. 

229.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female 
National  Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  School  the 
Books,  &c.,  are  required  ; and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

230.  Parcels  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  Railway,  Steam 
Tram,  or  Canal  Station  in  Ireland,  also  to 

Acliill  Sound.  Castletown  Bere.  Falcarragh.  Kildysert.  Recess. 

Ardara.  Clifden.  Glenties.  Miltown  (Tuam).  Roundstone. 

Bailieboro’.  Creeslough.  Glengariff.  Moycullen.  Sneem. 

Ballinrobe.  Dingle.  Glin  (Limk.)  Maam  Cross  Roads.  Swineford. 

Belmullet.  Donegal.  Kenmare.  Mulranny.  Tourmakeady. 

Caherciveen.  Dugort.  Killybegs.  Newport  (Mayo). 

Cakerdaniel.  Dunfanagliy.  Kilrush.  Ougluerard. 

231.  The  parcels  will  also  be  sent,  at  Manager’s  desire,  by  any  other  Con- 
veyance, as  Boat,  Coach,  &c.,  but  at  the  Manager's  own  expense  and 
risk. 

232.  They  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge  at  any  address  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford. 

233.  They  will  be  delivered,  when  so  desired,  at  the  Education  Office, 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  4 o’clock,  to  a Carrier  or  Messenger  from 
the  Manager.  The  Manager  must  in  this  case  send  an  Order  on  the 
Storekeeper  for  them. 

234.  An  advice  of  the  transmission  of  the  Parcels  will  be  sent  to  the 
Manager  on  the  day  of  forwarding,  and  an  Order  on  the  Station  Master 
for  their  delivery. 

235.  ( Omitted  Ride.) 

236.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus 
to  the  public,  or  to  Schools  not  connected  •with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

237.  The  amount  of  each  Invoice  of  Requisites  must  be  inserted  in  the 
Daily  Report  Book  of  the  School,  and  the  Invoice  itself  be  preserved  for 
the  examination  of  the  Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether 
the  Articles  in  the  School  correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

General  Instructions  to  Managers  and  Correspondents. 

238.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  towards  the  support  of  a School,  will,  upon  intimating 
to  the  Secretaries  their  desire,  be  furnished  with  the  Forms  upon  which 
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their  application  must  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners ; and,  as  a AppauHxB. 

general  rule,  grants  of  salary,  &c.,  made  thereon  cannot  commence  from  an  p , 

earlier  date  than  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  such  Application  Forms  Reflations 
are  returned  to  the  Office.  ofeommis- 

239.  Applicants  for  aid  are  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners  8ione"* 
are  not  bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
gomg  Regulations,  nor  can  they  grant  any  aid  unless  they  have  sufficient 
funds  for  the  purpose.  (Rn  le  1 3 1 . ) 

240.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  applica- 
tion shall  have  been  made  to  them  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless 
the  application  shall  have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided  upon  by 

ic  Board.  Applicants,  therefore,  should  not  incur  any  expense  towards 
the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the  Commissioners  to  contribute,  until 
the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  have  been  communicated  to  them. 


^ie  Manaoers  °f  National  Schools  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  following  Regulations  respecting  the  payment  of  Salaries,  Gratuities, 
die.,  to  Teachers,  as  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  will  not  sanction  any  payments  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  these  Rules  : — 


(a)  The  Quarterly  Returns  furnished  in  connexion  with  the  claims  for 
payment  of  salaries,  must  be  examined  and  checked  by  the  local 
Manager,  and  the  Certificate  printed  at  foot  of  such  Returns 
must  be  signed  by  him  without  alteration. 

{b)  If  a Manager  finds  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  the  locality  at 
the  close  of  the  Quarter,  some  suitable  person  resident  in  the 
locality  should,  previously  to  his  leaving,  be  nominated  for  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  as  “ Manager  pro  tern .”  Other- 
wise, delay  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  or  results  fees  may 
take  place. 

(c)  Where  payment  of  Teachers’  claims  would  otherwise  be  delayed 
owing  to  the  illness,  death,  or  removal  of  the  recognised  Manager, 
or  to  other  exceptional  causes,  the  amounts  due  may,  in  such  cases, 
be  paid  through  the  District  Inspector,  or  through  any  respectable 
resident,  approved  by  the  Board,  who  will  undertake  to  certify 
(,i\  an(^  ^ie  usua^  Retui’ns  to  be  furnished  for  the  school. 

{'.()  Every  claim  for  Salary  must  be  signed  by  the  Teacher  who  is  to  re- 
ceive the  amount  therein  specified,  and  unless  under  exceptional 
( \ °lrcumstances  also  be  certified  by  the  Manager  of  the  School, 
(e)  Whenever  a Manager  advances  money  to  a Teacher  on  account  of 
Salary  payable  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education , he 
should  take  a Receipt  for  the  same  (stamped  if  the  amount  be 
=£2  or  upwards),  stating  that  it  is  on  account  of  such  Salary, 

rwv?rC^er  to  ^ave  a ProPer  Voucher  to  produce  to  the  Education 
Office  for  repayment. 

(/)  If  a Teacher  leave  a National  School,  and  authorize  the  Manager  or 
some  other  person  to  receive  payment  of  money  accruing  to  him 
from  the  Board,  such  authority  must  be  given  in  writing,  or  the 
amount  will  not  be  paid. 

9)  Teachers  newly  appointed,  receive  salary  only  from  the  date  of  com- 
mencing duty.  ( See  Rule  163  d.) 

* i ^ a Teacher  die  intestate,  or  if  letters  of  administration  be  not 
aKen  out,  payment  will  be  made  to  the  next-of-kin  on  making  a 
0f-at-  before  a magistrate  or  clergyman,  who  is  not  the  manager 
e school  where  the  money  was  earned,  according  to  a form  that 
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Appendix  B.  be  supplied  to  the  applicant,  tliat  lie  or  she  is  the  next-of-kin,  and 

Rules  and  is  entitled  to  receive  any  balance  of  pay  awarded  to  the  deceased,  and 

Regulations  further,  that  the  total  value  of  the  assets  of  the  deceased  does  not  exceed 

sione™miS~  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  death-bed  and  funeral 
expenses  of  the  deceased  have  been  discharged. 

243.  (a.)  The  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  will  not  correspond  directly 
with  Teachers  of  National  Schools.  ( b .)  Official  forms,  however,  may  be 
forwarded  direct  to  Teachers  from  the  Education  Office. 

244.  ( a .)  Should  a Teacher  have  any  well-grounded  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Manager  of  the  School,  such  Teacher  may  submit  a statement 
of  the  case  to  the  District  Inspector,  who,  after  due  inquiry,  if  necessary, 
will  refer  it  to  the  Board  for  consideration,  (b.)  Should  any  Teacher  feel 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  the  Inspector,  he  can  make  his  appeal 
through  the  Manager  of  the  School,  and  it  will  receive  attention  from  the 
Commissioners  ; or  (c. ) if  the  matter  of  complaint  should  affect  both  the 
Manager  and  the  District  Inspector,  the  Teacher  is  then  at  liberty  to 
submit  his  case  in  wilting  to  the  Commissioners,  who  will,  if  necessary, 
direct  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  it, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners. 

245.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  attention  can  be  paid  to 
“ anonymous  ” communications. 

246.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  attend  to  the  following  direc- 
tions, viz.  : — 

(a.)  To  write  at  the  head  of  any  letter  addressed  to  the  Office,  the 
Name  and  Boll  Number  of  the  School  referred  to,  the  District, 
and  the  County  in  which  it  is  situated. 

(6.)  To  make  communications  on  different  subjects  in  separate  letters. 

(c.)  To  state  in  every  case  the  writer’s  Post  Town ; and  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  names  are  not  recorded  as  Patrons  or  Managers  of 
Schools,  to  give  the  name  and  address  in  full. 

(d.)  In  replying  to  an  Official  letter,  to  quote  its  number  and  date. 

(e.)  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may  be  written 
clearly,  and  on  paper  of  Foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  large-sized  letter- 
paper. 

(/)  Letters  or  other  communications  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  on 
the  business  of  the  Board,  need  not  be  prepaid. 

(g.)  All  letters  or  other  communications,  in  any  manner  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  National  Schools,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries,  and  not  to  any  other  Officer  or  person  connected  with  the 
Board — such  communications  to  be  directed  thus  : — 

The  Secretaries , 

Education  Office, 

Marlborough-street , 

Dublin. 

Aid  towards  providing  Teacheks’  Residences. 

Loans. 

Loans  for  (See  Acts  38  & 32  "Vie.,  ch.  82,  1875,  and  47  & 48  Vic.,  eh.  45, 1884.) 

Residences. 

Vested  and  Residences  in  connexion  with  Vested  and  Ron- Vested  National  Schools. 

Non- Vested 

School?.  247. — I.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  subject  to  such  rules 

and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Lords  Com- 
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missioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may  make  loans  in  such  cases  as  AppmlirB. 
t ley  may  judge  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  person  in  the  >>„,  , 

erection,  enlargement,  structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  any  dwel-  RegXion. 
ling-house,  tor  a residence  for  the  teacher  of  a National  school,  provided  of  Convnis- 
that  the  amount  of  any  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  Two  Hundred  and  F'°Mrs' 
clity  Pounds. 

H.  Every  loan  shall  be  repaid  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
iive  1 ounds  for  every  One  Hundred  Pounds  of  such  loan  from  time  to 
time  advanced,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  less  amount,  and  be 
payable  for  the  term  of  Thirty-five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date 
ol  the  advance  m respect  of  which  the  said  annual  sum  shall  be  charged, 
such  annual  sum  to  be  paid  by  equal  half  yearly  payments,  on  the  Fifth 
ay  o April  and  the  Tenth  day  of  October  in  every  year  during  the 
said  term  of  Thirty-five  years ; but  it  is  also  provided  that  the  amount  of 
such  annual  sum  may,  by  agreement,  be  increased  to  such  amount  as 
will  repay  the  sum  so  advanced  sooner  than  the  said  period  of  Thirty- 
nve  years.  J 


P '■  ^cure  the  rePayment  of  any  Such  loan,  the  Commissioners  of 
rublic  Works  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  may  require  the  further 
security  ot  at  least  three  persons,  and  the  sufficiency  and  solvency  of 
thesejjgrsons  shall  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Commis- 
sioners. 


IV.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  "Works  may  insure  the  premises 
against  damage  by  fire,  and  the  premiums  on  any  such  insurance  shall 
he  deemed  to  be  included  in  all  charges  and  securities  whereby  repay- 
ment o,  such  loans  shall  be  secured. 

V;  Mortgages,  bonds,  obligations,  securities,  contracts,  and  agree- 
ments in  connexion  with  such  loans,  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty. 


248.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Loans  to  provide  Teachers’ 
Residences. 

1.  The  dwelling  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  accommodation  p™.,. 

1 ™e  Prl  nclI)al.  teacher  of  a National  school.  tio”3  , „ t0 

' The  dwelling  shall  not  be  situated  more  than  a statute  mile  from  LoaU9  tor 
tue  school  of  the  teacher  whom  it  is  intended  to  accommodate.  Residences, 

i.  ' I,.  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  so  long  as  the  dwelling 

m their  judgment  used  bona  fide  as  a residence  for  the  principal 
teacher  of  a National  school,  conformably  to  the  following  Rule  4 and 
„ m taeu'  judgment  kept  in  suitable  repair,  will  contribute  half  the 
nual  instalment  payable  in  re-imbursement  of  the  loan  advanced  by  the 
ommissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  borrower  will  accordingly  be 
« to,  l,ay  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  on  conditions  being 
nuhUed,  only  a moiety  of  the  renteharge. 

Tll°  teacher  under  no  circumstances  is  to  be  charged  a higher 
dm  i?61  tllan  two  ?"u<i  a'half  Per  cent  of  the  loan  advanced  by 

\rq,  • oai.c_0  W°rks;  but  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Commissioners  of 
on  fir  na  i • ucatJon>  au(*  it  was  their  intention  in  promoting  legislation 
mavl®  SUbjf?.fc’  tliat  the  moiet7  locally  payable  in  respect  to  the  loan 
in  tli  6 ^ai  i ^ ManaSer  °f-  the  school,  or  by  the  parties  interested 
ne  school,  so  as  to  secure  ft  “Free  Residence”  for  the  teacher. 

Nation  IiPTJC1atl0ri:  Por  a ^oa11  *s  ^e  ma(le  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Nation  ucaf10n  on  an  application  form.  Tf  the  Commissioners  of 
vestiV  t*  iilL  UCatl0ri  deem  the  case  satisfactory,  they  will  refer  it  for  in- 
°a  10n  and  completion  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 
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Appendix  D.  6.  Tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  not  be  prepared  to 
Rule-Tail d sanction  any  dwelling  as  a teacher’s  residence  which  shall  not  comprise 
Regulations  at  least  one  sitting  room,  three  bed-rooms,  a kitchen,  and  the  usual  out- 
of  Gommis-  offices. 

siouers.  ^ Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance  sheet* 

(6-inch  scale),  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  intended  site,  and 
also  the  lands  or  premises  which  are  to  form  the  security  for  the  loan 
required,  and  by  a map  or  diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  site  with 
reference  to  the  school-house  with  which  the  residence  is  to  be  connected. 

8.  Applicants  may  adopt  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  f and  approved  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  ; 
or  they  may  submit  their  own  designs,  together  with  specification  and 
estimate,  for  approval.  The  official  plans  can  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 

9.  When  an  existing  building  is  proposed  to  be  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  a teacher’s  residence,  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations, 
with  specification  and  estimate,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  before  a loan  can  be  sanctioned. 

1 0.  The  quality  of  all  work  and  materials  used  in  the  buildings  will  be 
required  to  be  sound,  good,  and  durable. 

11.  The  works  will  be  required,  if  possible,  to  be  earned  out  under 
contract,  and  strictly  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  which  have 
been  approved  and  deposited  with  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

12.  The  buildings  will  be  required  during  the  period  over  which  the 
repayment  of  loans  is  extended  to  be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair, 
and  a guarantee  given  to  that  effect ; and  they  will  be  required  to  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  or  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

1 3.  The  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  decline  to  sanction  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  houses  already  occupied  as  teachers’  residences,  but  they 
sanction  loans  for  , the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement  of  such 
houses  on  the  same  footing  as  new  residences,  if  the  alterations  proposed 
be  reported  as  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  the  cost  not  less  than  <£50. 

14.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are  prepared  to  make  loans 
on  the  above  conditions,  to  provide  teachers’  residences  in  connexion 
with  all  National  schools  ; but  in  the  case  of  vested  National  Schools  the 
site  for  the  proposed  residence  must  be  distinct  from  the  ground  leased 
for  the  school  premises,  so  as  to  be  legally  chargeable  as  security  for  the 
loan. 

Grants. 

Residences  in  connexion  with  Vested  National  Schools  (only). 

Grants  for  249.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  be  prepared  to 
Residences.  make  Grants  towards  the  cost  of  erection,  or  for  the  enlargement, 
structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  dwelling-houses  for  resi- 
dences for  the  teachers  of  all  Vested  National  Schools  on  the 
following  conditions,  viz.  : — 

I.  The  site  must  be  demised  free  of  rent,  or  at  a nominal  rent,  for  a 
term  of  at  least  61  years,  or  for  3 lives  and  31  years  concurrent;  and 
must  not  be  distant  more  than  one  statute  mile  from  the  school. 

* Ordnance  Sheets  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Thom  & Cc.  (Limited),  Abbey- street, 
Dublin — Price  2s.  id. ; or  from  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Figgis,  Grafton-street. 

f The  Board  of  Works  have  prepared  three  designs  for  teachers’ residences,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  respective  estimates : — 

Design  No.  1 , . . . . £260. 

„ 2,  ...  £225. 

„ 3,  . £-200. 
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II.  The  grant  may  be  for  half  the  cost  of  the  erection,  improvement, 
or  purchase  of  the  dwelling-house,  provided  such  moiety  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  £100.  In  case  the  whole  amount  should  exceed  £200,  the 
excess  must  be  borne  by  the  applicant. 

III.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  improve  dwellings 
the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate  of  the  proposed  works  must  be 
forwarded  with  the  application  for  a grant  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Rational  Education,  who,  if  approving  of  the  plans,  will  forward  them 
with  their  approval  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  are  required  to  object  to  particulars  showing 
bad  construction,  or  unnecessary  cost,  or  insufficient  light,  drainage,  or 
ventilation.  Applicants  for  grants  may  adopt  the  plans  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,*  or  they  may  submit  their 
own  designs. 

• ®ie  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  on  examination  of  the  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate  for  such  works,  and  approval  thereof,  will 
determine  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  which  can 
be  made  m respect  thereof,  and  communicate  that  amount  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education ; and  on  the  due  completion  of  the 
residence  will  pay  the  stipulated  sum.  In  like  manner  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  purchase  a building,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  will 
determine  its  suitability  and  value. 

V.  Thesresidmice  shall  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  occupation  and 
use  of  the  principal  teacher  actually  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  the 
National  school  in  connexion  with  which  it  has  been  erected,  and  shall 
be  rent  free  to  such  teacher. 

a teacher’s  residence  is  to  be  built  on  ground  already  vested 
tor  .National  school  purposes,  a grant  of  one-half  the  cost  (up  to  £100)  is 
e only  form  of  aid  available,  and  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  tenure. 


AppcndixB. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


Works  to  be  done  at  Teacher's  Expense. 

, ■^■-8.  Tlie  Commissioners  expect  that  all  teachers  will  have  done  at  t>.  ■ 
their  own  expense  the  following,  viz. Timewashing ; cleaning  and 
repan-mg  glass  ; cleaning  privies  and  ashpits ; gravelling  yards  and  Eesidences. 
walks,  and  keeping  surface  channels  in  order ; sweeping  chimneys ; 
making  good  damage  arising  from  carelessness  or  neglect ; maintaining 
tences  and  gates,  except  damages  from  lapse  of  time ; — and  in  cases  of 
residences  built  by  grants  for  teachers  of  National  schools  vested  in 
. ta°ard  of  National  Education  or  in  trustees,  the  Commissioners  will 
in  hot  such  penalty  as  they  may  deem  adequate,  if  the  teacher  fails  to 
until  these  conditions. 


towards  providing  Non-vested  National  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges. 

Loans. 


250.  The  Act,  47  and  48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  1884,  provides  that:— 

tiem  6 Commif Ioner.5  of  Public  Works  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula-  Loans  (or 
■'  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  Schools  and 

Colleges. 

* See  note  (f)  page  46. 

D 2 
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Appendix!}.  0f  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may  make  loans  in  such  cases  as  they  judge 
RulesTnd  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any  person  in  the  erection,  enlarge- 
Regulationa  ment,  structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  a house  to  be  used  as  a Non- 
of  Commis-  Vested  National  School  or  as  a Training  College  ; or  in  the  enlargement 
Bionera.  Qr  strucfcliral  improvement  of  any  existing  Non-Vested  National  School, 
or  Training  College ; or  in  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  a farm  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  connected  with  a Non-Vested 
National  School  or  Training  College,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  ; or  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  any  debt  due  and 
incurred  before  the  19th  day  of  May,  1884,  in  the  erection,  enlargement, 
structural  improvement,  or  purchase  of  a house  to  be  used  as  a Training 
College. 

Such  loans  shall  only  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education. 

When  any  loan  is  made  under  this  Act  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  may,  from  time  to  time,  if  they  think  fit,  insure  against  damage 
by  fire  all  buildings  charged  with  the  repayment  of  such  loan  in  such 
Insurance  Office  and  for  such  sum  as  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  and  all 
premiums  paid  on  account  of  such  insurance  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  every  charge  and  security  whereby  the  repayment  of  such 
loan  is  secured,  and  shall  be  forthwith  recoverable  in  like  manner  as  any 
instalment  of  the  rentcharge  payable  in  respect  of  such  loan. 

Every  loan  which  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
be  repaid  by  the  payment  to  Her  Majesty  of  an  annual  rentcharge  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  foi’  every  hundred  pounds  advanced  on  account  thereof, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  less  amount,  and  such  rentcharge  shall  be 
payable  for  the  term  of  thirty-five  years  ; and  all  lands  on  which  any 
house,  or  building,  may  stand  which  is  erected,  enlarged,  improved,  or 
purchased  wholly  or  partly  by  means  of  a loan  under  this  Act,  and  any 
such  house  or  building,  and  any  other  land  acquired  or  improved, 
wholly  or  partly,  by  means  of  a loan  under  this  Act,  shall  be  charged 
with  the  payment  of  such  loan ; and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  this 
Act,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Landed  Property  Improvement  (Ireland) 
Acts  relating  to  loans,  and  the  priority,  repayment,  and  recovery  of  such 
loans  and  otherwise,  shall  apply  to  loans  made  under  this  Act ; and  the 
priority,  repayment,  and  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  otherwise,  in  relation 
thereto,  and  the  said  Acts  and  this  Act  shall  be  read  together  and  con- 
strued as  one,  save  so  far  as  this  Act  may  be  inconsistent  with  those  Acts, 
or  any  of  them. 

To  secure  the  repayment  of  any  such  loan,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  may  further,  if  they  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
repayment  of  a loan  under  this  Act,  take  the  security  of  at  least  three 
persons,  of  whose  sufficiency  and  solvency  the  said  Commissioners  are 
satisfied,  such  security  to  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  said  Com- 
missioners think  proper. 


Kules  and  Regulations  for  Loans  under  the  Act  for 
Non-Vested  Schools. 

1.  Applications  for  loans  are  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  on  an  application  form,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
their  office,  and  such  ioans  shall  only  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
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2.  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance  Sheet JgpmiirB. 

(6-inch  scale*),  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or  intended  site.  „ , 

of  the  school  and  also  the  lands  or  premises  which  are  to  form  the  Kata, 
security  for  the  loan  required;  and,  in  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  of  Conrnm- 
■ acquire  a farm  in  connexion  with  a non-vested  school,  full  information  must  ‘i<“ers- 

he  furnished  as  to  the  tenure,  liabilities,  and  amount  of  purchase-money. 

3.  Applicants  may  adopt  the  plans)  for  the  erection  of  a school  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  they  may  submit  their 
own  designs,  together  with  specification  and  estimate  for  approval.  These 
official  plans  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  Office  of 
■Public  Works,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

4.  When  an  existing  building  is  proposed  to  be  altered  and  adapted  to 

the  purpose  of  a National  school,  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations,  with 
specification  and  estimate,  must,  in  like  manner,  be  submitted  for  approval 
before  a loan  can  be  sanctioned.  1 

5.  The  estimates  given  at  page  3 include  the  cost  of  partition  wall 
between  the  playground  and  the  out-offices,  but  not  the  boundary  fences 
and  entrance  gate,  which  must  be  specially  estimated  in  each  case. 

The  loans  will  not  be  extended  to  cover  the  cost  of  ornamental  work 
or  materials,  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works. 

Loans  for  Training  Colleges. 

Applications  for  loans  are  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  on  an  application  form,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
their  office,  and  such  loans  shall  only  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

(6.)  In  all  cases  where  loans  are  sought  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
or  for  the  enlargement  or  structural  improvement  of  existing  buildings’ 
the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  plans,  specification,  and  estimate 
of  the  proposed  works,  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
a farm  in  connexion  with  a Training  College,  full  information  must  be 
furnished  as  to  the  tenure,  liabilities,  and  amount  of  purchase-money. 

7.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  not  be  prepared 
to  sanction  a loan  for  the  building  or  improvement  of  any  Training 
College  that  does  nob  provide  suitable  accommodation,  in  respect  of 
lecture  halls,  plass-rooms,  refectory,  dormitories,  lavatories,  &c.,  with 
suitable  exercise  ground,  and  all  necessary  sanitary  arrangements. 

8.  Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  Ordnance  sheet 
(6-mch  scale*)  showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or  intended 
site,  of  the  Training  College,  and  also  the  lands  or  premises  which  are 
to  form  the  security  for  the  loan  required. 


Investigation  as  to  sufficiency  of  plans,  specification,  and  estimates  for 
Non-Vested  Schoolhouses  or  Training  Colleges  ; security  for  repayment 

and  mode  of  issuing  loans  sanctioned  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 

9.  (a.)  If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  consider  an  applica- 
tion for  a loan  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instructions  to  be 
satisfactory,  they  will  refer  it  for  investigation  and  completion  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
-treasury  decline  to  sanction  loans  for  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
premises  or  lands,  already  occupied  for  purposes  of  National  Schools, 
Where  premises  are  situated  in  towns  the  Ordnance  sheet  of  the  largest  scale  that 
an  be  procured,  is  to  be  forwarded  with  the  application.  Ordnance  Sheets  can  be  ob- 
iaiA?1  Messrs.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  Abbey-street,  and  Messrs  Ilodges  and  Figgis, 
1U4»  Oral ton-street,  Dublin, 
t See  Kule  17,  page  3. 
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AppendixB.  Training  Colleges,  or  Farms  in  connexion  with  same,  but  they  will  sanc- 
RuleiTand  tion  loans  for  enlargement  and  structural  improvement  of  National 
Regulations  Schools  or  Training  Colleges,  if  the  alterations  proposed  be  reported  as 
of  Com  mis-  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  the  cost  not  less  than  <£50. 

Bioners.  ( j ) Save  as  noted  below,  no  loan  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 

charging any  debt  unless  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  such  loan  was 
obtained  before  the  debt  was  incurred.* 

(c.)  Applicants  are  accordingly  cautioned  against  proceeding  with  build- 
ings, or  incurring  liabilities  in  connexion  with  this  Act,  until  they 
receive  authority  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

(d.)  To  secure  the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary, will  require  the  further  security  of  at  least  three  persons,  and  the 
sufficiency  and  solvency  of  these  persons  shall  be  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

10.  When  the  necessary  information  has  been  obtained  by  the  Com 
missioners  of  Public  Works,  they  will,  on  being  satisfied  with  the  plans, 
specification,  and  estimate,  give  public  notice  that  the  applicant  has 
applied  for  a loan  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  take  such  further  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts,+ 
and  when  the  loan  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  the  Order  for  it  shall  have  been  duly 
registered  and  the  Bond  perfected,  the  Commissioners  will  authorize 
the  applicant  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

11.  The  amount  of  the  loan  sanctioned  will  be  issued  in  instalments  as 
the  works  progress,  on  the  certificate  of  the  architect  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  a balance,  however,  being  retained  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  completing  the  work. 

12.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  will  insure  the  premises 
against  damage  by  fire,  and  the  premiums  on  any  such  insurance  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  all  charges  and  securities  whereby  the  repay- 
ment of  such  loan  shall  be  secured,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  like 
manner  as  any  instalment  of  the  rentcharge  payable  in  respect  of  such  loan. 

1 3.  The  buildings  will,  in  all  cases,  be  required  to  be  kept  in  good  and 
sufficient  repair  during  the  period  over  which  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
is  extended,  and  a guarantee  must  be  given  to  that  effect ; and  the 
buildings  must  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and  those  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education. 

14.  If  any  non-vested  National  School  or  Training  College,  or  Farm 
in  connexion  with  same,  established  by  loan  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  ceases  to  be  used  as  a non-vested  National  School  or  Training 
College,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  of  calling  in  any  portion  of  such  loan  that  may  be  outstanding. 


Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 
June , 1890. 


John  E.  Sheridan, 
J.  C.  Taylor, 


| Secretaries. 


* A loan  raav,  however,  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  any  debt  due  and 
incurred  before  the  19th  May,  1884,  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  structural  improve 
ment,  or  purchase  of  a house  to  be  used  as  a Training  College,  provided  the  purposes  to 
which  the  amounts  so  raised  have  been  applied  are  such  as  would  warrant  a loan  of  the 
same  amount  had  these  Rules  been  otherwise  complied  with. 

f The  provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts  apply  to  all  loans  made  under  the  Act. 
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APPENDIX  TO  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION- 

I. 

Inspecioks  of  National  Schools. 
PROGRAMME  OP  EXAMINATION 


Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  of 
National  Schools. 

1890. 

In  the  case  of  Examinations  held  previously  to  1st  March,  1891, 
Candidates  will  be  examined  according  to  the  Programme  published 
in  the  edition  of  the  Rules  issued  in  1887. 


Marks 

100 

100 

300 

300 

200 

1.0C0 


400 
300 
2 U0 


500 

400 

400 

400 


OBLIGATORY  SUBJECTS . 

I.  English  ; — 

Penmanship,  • , 

Orthography,  . , 

English  Composition, 

Grammar  and  Language, 

Precis,  . 

II.  School  Organization: — 

Joyce’s  Handbook  of  School  Management,  and  Froebel’s  Kinder- 
garten, ....... 

III.  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming, 

IV.  Hullaii’s  Manual  op  Vocal  Music,  or  Tonic  Sol  Fa  System, 

V.  Geography: — 

Sullivan’s  “ Geography  Generalized,”  .... 

VI.  History: — 

English,  . • . . ... 

Greece  (Smith’s),  ...... 

Rome  (Liddell’s)  ...... 

VII.  Elementary  Mathematics: — 

Arithmetic,  ....... 

Euclid,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  Books,  and  Mensuration, 

Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations, 

Trigonometry,  including  Solution  of  Plane  Triangles  only, 

VIII.  Mechanics: — 

With  any  two  of  the  following  subjects: — Chemist^,  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  Optics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Botany, 

IX.  Languages*: — 

(1)  Latin: 

Livy — Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Sallust.  Virgil — Books  I.,  II., 

and  III.  of  A5neid.  Horace — The  Odes  only,  not  to  include 
their  metrical  construction,  ..... 

(2)  Greek  : 

Xenophon — Books  I.  and  II.  of  Anabasis,  ) 

Books  I.  and  XXI.  of  the  Iliad  and  Book  I.  of  Herodotus,) 

(3)  French,  Translation.  Composition.  Oral  Questions, 

■(4)  German,  do.,  do.,  do., 

OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Not  more  than  three  of  the  following  languages  may  be  taken. 

(1)  Latin,  an  extended  Course, 

(2)  Greek, 

(3)  French, 

(4;  German, 

(5)  Italian, 

(6)  Irish, 

• A Candidate  may  take  any  three  of  the  four  languages  In  Section  IX.,  but  must  take, 
•t  least,  two  of  them. 


1,700 


600 


500 

500 

600 


do., 

250 

do., 

including  a speaking  knowledge 

of  the  language, 

250 

do., 

do.,  do., 

250 

do., 

do.,  do., 

500 

do., 

do.,  do., 

500 
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X.  Political  Economy  : — Marks. 

Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Books  T.,  II.,  III.,  and  V., 

•with  either  of  the  following: — J.  S.  Mill,  Books  I.,  II.,  III., 
and  V.,  or  Fawcett's  Manual,  Book  I.,  Book  II.,  Chapters 
3,  4,  5,  Book  III.,  Chapters  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  8,  - . . 300 

XI.  Higher  Mathematics  : — 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus,  and  Mechanics,  .....  600 

XII.  English  Literature,  ......  600 


Literature  to  consist  of  Bacon’s  Essays.  Some  of  Edmund 
Burke’s  works — Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  and  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs.  Macaulay* — 

Essays  on  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Life  and  Writings 
of  Addison.  Shakespeare* — King  Lear  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Milton* — Sonnets,  L’AUegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 
and  Books  I.  and  II.  of  Paradise  Lost. 

* The  Essays,  Plays,  and  Poems  may  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 

XIII.  Logic:— 

Jevon’s  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic ; and  Whately’s  Easy 

Lessons  on  Reasoning,  .....  800 


The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  nopinate  the  candidates  who  are  to  compete 
for  the  situation  of  Inspector. 

Candidates  ai  d not  nominated  until  a’  vacancy  occurS.  The  occurrence  of  a vacancy  is 
notified  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  thirty-four, 
except  in  the  case  of  National  Teachers  and  Inspectors’  Assistants  eligible  to  compete,  who 
are  admissible  up  to  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Previously  to  obtaining  a nomination  the  candidate  must  present  himself  before  tho 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and,  if  successful  at  the  Examination, 
must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  of  sound  sight,  of  general  good  health,  and  of 
moral  character  and  of  regular  habits. 

A Fee  of  £5  will  be  charged  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  each  Candidate  under- 
going this  Examination. 

The  successful  candidate  will,  at  the  end  of  a period  not  less  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  entering  on  his  duties  as  Inspector  on  probation,  be  required  to  examine,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners,  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  their 
examination  in  the  several  programmes. 


ii. 

Pbogkamme  of  Examination  fob  Inspectobs’  Assistants. 


A.  Penmanship,  ..... 

Orthography,  ..... 

Precis,  . . . 

English  Composition,.  .... 

Grammar,  ..... 

Literature,  as  contained  in  the  Commissioners’  Lesson  Books, 

Vocal  Music,  Hullah’s  Manual,  or  Tonic  Sol  Fa  System, 

Introduction  to  Practical  Farming, 

B.  Geography  : Sullivan’s  Geography  Generalized,  including  chapters  on  History, 

C.  Elementary  Mathematics:  — 

Arithmetic.  ......... 

Euclid,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  Books,  and  Mensuration, 

Algebra,  including  Quadratic  Equations,  ..... 

Trigonometoy,  to  solution  of  Plane  Triangles  (inclusive),  . . . 

D.  Mechanics: — 

With  any  two  of  the  following  subjects : — Chemistry,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Optics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Botany,  ...... 

E.  Joyce’s  Handbook  of  School  Management,  and  Froebel’s  Kindergarten, 

F.  Any  one  or  two  of  the  following  languages:  — 

Latin, Greek,  French,  Irish,  German  (same  courses  for  the")  ..  OAA  , 

foregoing  as  for  Teachers  seeking  certificates  of  com- 1 (OptM>^_200  markS 
petency  to  teach  these  languages,  §vii.,page  55),  Italian,) 


Marks 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

400 


400 

400 

400 

400 


600 

400 


for  each. 


Candidates  will  be  selected,  as  a rule,  from  First  Class  Trained  Teachers,  and  must  be  23 
and  not  more  than  39  years  of  age. 
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III. 

Conditions  of  Appointment  of  National  Schoolmasters  to 
Inspectorships. 

1.  Mastersof  National  schools  and  Model  schools  will  be  entitled  to  obtain 
nominations  to  compete  for  Inspectorships  on  the  following  conditions : — 

( a .)  The  candidate  shall  not  be  over  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

(b.)  The  reports  received  from  the  Inspectors  upon  his  school  must 
have  been  satisfactory. 

(c.)  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  must  jointly  certify  that  the 
candidate’s  application  to  study,  when  preparing  himself  to 
compete  for  an  Inspectorship,  had  not  interfered  with  an 
efficient  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  scholars. 

(d.)  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  must  also  certify  that  the 
candidate’s  health,  habits,  disposition,  and  power  of  work, 
fit  him  for  the  office  of  Inspector. 

2.  A Master  who  desires  to  obtain  a nomination  must  apply  through 
his  Manager  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board.  If  the  conditions  (a),  ( b ), 
(c),  and  (d)  be  satisfactory,  an  intimation  will  be  made  to  his  Manager 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  examination.  If  any  of  the  certificates  be 
unsatisfactory,  the  Manager  will  be  informed  that  lie  cannot  obtain  a 
nomination. 

3.  If  aMasterfailon  his  first  competition  to  win  an  appointment,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  a second  nomination  should  his  first  examination  indicate 
merit,  provided  he  fulfil  the  conditions  («),  ( b ),  (c),  (d),  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  new  nomination  were  a nomination  in  the  first  instance. 

A third  nomination  will  not  be  given  to  any  candidate. 
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IV. 

Organizing  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  appoint  certain  teachers,  whose  office  is  to  under 
take  the  organization  of  large  and  important  schools  and  to  prepare  the 
teaching  staff  of  such  schools  for  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties. 


Y. 

Teacherships  of  Model  Schools  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

Provisions  of  Competitive  Examination. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  decided  that  all 
appointments  to  teacherships  in  the  Model  schools  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Board,  shall  be  determined  by  competition,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

Head  Teacherships. 

1.  The  maximum  age  for  Candidate  Masters  to  be  forty-five,  and  for 
Candidate  Mistresses  thirty-five  years. 
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2.  No  teacher  to  be  eligible  for  candidature — 

(a.)  Who,  as  a rule,  has  not  been  trained  in  a recognized  Training 
College ; 

(6.)  "Who  is  under  Second  division  of  First  class  ; 

(c.)  On  whose  school  (or  division  of  a school,  if  only  an  assistant) 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  for  the  previous  three  years  are 
not  satisfactory ; 

(d.)  Or  who  fails  to  obtain  a favourable  report  from  the  Head 
Inspector. 

3.  For  every  year  of  satisfactory  service  after  the  first  three  years  of 
service,  ten  marks  for  good  service  will  be  given.  The  highest  marks, 
however,  available  for  good  service  will  be  100,  to  obtain  which  a can- 
didate must,  accordingly,  have  served  for  thirteen  years. 

4.  The  examination  will  be  a written  one. 

5.  The  questions  for  candidate  Head  Teachers  will  be  the  same  as 
those  for  first  division  of  first  class,  with  the  addition  of  Reasoning 
(for  males).  No  Candidate  can  be  appointed  unless  upon  creditable 
answering. 
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Assistantships. 

6.  The  maximum  age  for  Candidate  Assistant  Masters  to  be  thirty-five 
and  for  Candidate  Assistant  Mistresses,  thirty  years. 

7 . In  the  case  of  Candidates  for  Assistantships  no  limitation  as  to 
classification  is  prescribed,  but,  as  a rule,  every  Candidate  must  have 
been  trained  in  a recognised  Training  College. 

8.  If  Candidates  for  an  Assistantship  be  teachers  or  assistant  teachers 
in  ordinary  National  schools,  the  reports  as  to  their  efficiency  for  the 
previous  three  years  must  have  been  satisfactory. 

9.  The  marks  for  good  service  will  be  determined  as  follows : — For 
every  year  of  satisfactory  service,  commencing  with  the  first  appointment 
of  the  candidate  to  the  principalship  or  assistantship  of  a National  school, 
ten  marks  will  be  given.  The  highest  marks,  however,  available  for 
“Good  Service ” will  be  100,  to  obtain  which  a Candidate  Assistant 
must,  accordingly,  have  satisfactorily  served  ten  years. 

.10.  The  Questions  for  candidate  assistants  will  be  of  the  second  class, 
with  the  addition  of  Reasoning  (for  Males),  History,  and  Composition. 
No  Candidate  can  be  appointed  unless  upon  creditable  answering. 

General  Regulations. 

11.  The  Inspectors  are  to  notify  this  arrangement  to  the  teachers 
whom  they  consider  eligible  upon  the  general  conditions  already  laid  down. 

12.  When  the  Inspector  receives  the  applications  of  candidates,  he  will 
furnish  in  due  course  a list  of  their  names,  &c.,  to  the  Education  Office. 

13.  The  examination  will  be  held  at  the  ordinary  annual  examination 
each  year. 

1 4.  A return  of  the  answering  of  the  several  candidates  will  be  presented 
to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  examination. 

15..  The  candidate  obtaining  the  highest  number  of  marks  will  be 
appointed  to  the  first  vacancy,  if  of  the  religious  denomination  appointed 
for  the  vacancy  ; and  vacancies  occurring  subsequently  throughout  the 
year,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  the  candidates  next,  under 
like  condition,  in  order  of  merit. 

16.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  dispensing 
with  the  services  or  of  causing  transfers  of  bead  teachers  or  assistant 
teachers  of  Model  schools  from  one  Model  school  to  another. 
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VI. 

Programme  of  Examinations  for  Teachers. 

This  Programme,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  that  in  force  last  year,  will  not 
take  effect  until  the  Examinations  of  1891,  except  as  regards  the  English 
Literature  for  First  Class,  viz. : As  You  Like  It. 

Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District 
Inspector,  with  a copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  in  which  is 
stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class.  The  questions, 
except  on  Classics,  French,  German,  Irish,  Botany  and  Drawing  will  be  such 
that  they  may  be  answered  from  the  books  on  the  Board’s  list. 

Third  Class  Teachers. 


Appendix  B_. 
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Candidates  for  third  class  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
following  subjects : — 


1.  Readingand  Explanation, and  subject- 
matter  of  the  Lesson  Books. 

: 2.  Spelling  and  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

3.  Penmanship. 

4.  English  Grammar,  including  Parsing 

and  Derivations,  and  Composition. 

5.  Geography  and  Outline  Maps. 

6.  Arithmetic.* 

7.  Geometry  and  Mensuration  for  males 

(optional  for  females). 


8.  Algebra/or  males  (optional  for  females). 

9.  Agriculture  for  males  (optional  for 

females). 

10.  Book-keeping  for  males  (optional  for 
females). 

{Plain  Sewing,  Knit-') 

ting,  Cutting  Out,  > for  females. 
and  Dressmaking, ) 

12.  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organiza- 
tion, &c. 


In  preparing  for  this  examination,  Candidates — 

(1.)  Should  endeavour  to  acquire  a pleasing  and  intelligent  style  of 
reading,  both  prose  and  poetry ; and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject-matter  of  all  the  Lesson  Books. 

(2.)  Should  be  expert  in  writing  from  dictation,  and  should  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

(3.)  Should  be  able  to  write  a good  hand. 

They  should  also  be  well  acquainted — 

(4.)  With  the  English  Grammars  on  Board’s  list,  and  with  the  prin- 
cipal roots,  prefixes,  and  affixes  employed  in  forming  derivative  words, 
and  should  also  be  able  to  write  with  correct  grammar  and  composition 
a simple  letter  on  any  suggested  subject. 

(5.)  With  the  maps  of  the  World,  the  Continents,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  with  so  much  of  the  Geography  as  relates  to  these 
maps;  with  the  Geography  Generalized  to  end  of  Chapter  VIII., 
omitting  Chapter  V.,  and  be  able  to  draw  from  memory  an  outline  map 
of  Ireland,  and  fill  in  the  principal  places  and  features. 

(6.)  With  the  rules  of  mental  calculation ; and  be  able  to  work  on 
paper  questions  on  any  rule  of  arithmetic. 

(7.)  With  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  and 
with  the  corollaries  in  Casey’s  edition.  The  Mensuration  of  Surfaces; 

(8.)  With  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra,  Fractions,  Extraction  of 
Square  Boot,  Greatest  Common  Measure,  Least  Common  Multiple,  the 
solution  of  Simple  Equations,  and  easy  Quadratic  Equations. 

(9.)  With  the  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming. 

(10.)  With  the  Board’s  Treatise  on  Book-keeping. 

(11.)  Female  candidates  should  be  proficient  in  plain  sewing,  knitting, 
and  shirtmaking,  and  be  able  to  cut  out  and  make  any  article  of  a female’s 
ordinary  apparel. 

(12.)  With  Joyce’s  Hand-book  of  School  Management;  the  method  of 
keeping  the  school  accounts ; and  the  Buies  and  Begulations  of  the 
Commissioners. 


% * Female  teachers  will  not  be  examined  in  Evolution,  Progression,  Series,  Fellowship, 
Exchange,  Logarithms;  and  male  candidates  for  second  or  third  class  will  not  be 
examined  in  Logarithms. 
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- AppendirB . SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

Rules  and  Candidates  for  second  class  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
Regulations  following  subjects  : — 

iioners  * Spelling  and  Spelling  Book  Superseded.  8.  Mechanics  for  males  (optional  for  fe- 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition.  males.) 

3.  Lesson  Books.  9.  Book-keeping. 

4.  Geograph}'.  10.  Agriculture  for  males  (optional  for 

6.  Arithmetic.*  females.) 

6.  Geometry  and  Mensuration  for  males  11.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Or- 

(optional  for  females.)  ganization. 

7.  Algebra  for  males  (optional  for  females.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  examination,  Candidates — 

(1.)  Should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

(2.)  The  Lesson  Books;  and 

(3.)  The  English  Grammars  on  the  Board’s  list,  and  English  Com- 
position ; and  with 

(4.)  Geography,  including  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Geography 
Generalized,  and  outline  maps  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  Continents. 

(5.)  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic.* 

(6.)  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  Euclid,  with  the  corollaries  and 
the  exercises  immediately  following  the  several  propositions 
of  Book  I.,  Casey’s  Edition.  Mensuration  of  Surfaces. 

(7.)  The  solution  of  Quadratic  Equations,  in  addition  to  course  pre- 
scribed for  Third  Class  Teachers. 

(8.)  Elementary  Mechanics,  viz.  : — Velocity  and  acceleration.  Rela- 
tions between  space,  time,  velocity,  and  acceleration.  Falling 
bodies.  Composition  and  resolution  of  velocities.  Force  and 
its  measurement.  Inertia.  Relations  between  force,  mass,  and 
acceleration.  Momentum.  Atwood’s  Machine.  Composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  acting  on  a particle.  Like  parallel  forces. 
Easy  questions  on  centre  of  gravity.  The  simple  machines. 

(9.)  The  Board’s  Treatise  on  Book-keeping. 

(10.)  The  Agricultural  Class  Book. 

(11.)  Joyce’s  Handbook  of  School  Management ; the  Method  of  Keeping 
the  School  Accounts;  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

First  Class  Teachers. 

Candidates  for  first  class  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the 
following  subjects  : — 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  History. 

5.  English  Literature. 

6.  Arithmetic.* 

7.  Geometry  and  Mensuration  for  males 

(optional  for  females.) 

Candidates  must  be  well  prepared  in  the  following  — 

(1.)  The  English  Grammars  on  the  Board’s  list. 

(2.)  English  Composition. 

(3.)  The  entire  of  the  Geography  Generalized. 

4.)  History,  so  far  as  contained  in  the  Lesson  Books;  and  the 
Treatises  on  Geography  on  Board’s  list. 

(5.)  A selected  portion  of  English  Literature,  which  may  be  altered  from 
year  to  year.  For  the  examination  of  1890,  As  You  Like  It; 
for  1891,  The  Tempest;  and  for  1892,  King  John.  An  accurate 
critical  knowledge  of  the  pieces  selected  will  be  required. 

* Femalo  Teachers  will  not  he  examined  in  Evolution,  Progression,  Series,  Fellowship, 
Exchange,  Logarithms ; and  male  candidates  for  second  class  will  not  be  examined  in 
Logarithms. 
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(6.)  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic. 

(7.)  The  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid, 
and  the  definitions  of  the  Fifth  Book,  with  the  Corollaries  and 
the  Exercises  immediately  following  the  several  propositions 
of  the  Books  specified  (Casey’s  Edition).  The  Mensuration 
of  surfaces  and  solids. 

(8.)  Algebra  (to  the  extent  taught  in  first  nine  chapters  of  Thomson’s 
treatise). 

(9.)  Plane  Trigonometry  (the  Board’s  Treatise). 

*(10.)  Any  three  of  the  following  courses : — (a.)  Mechanics ; ( b .)  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics;  (c.)  Heat  and  the  Steam 
Engine;  (< d .)  Light  and  Sound;  ( e .)  Magnetism  and  Electricity ; 
( f ) Inorganic  Chemistry  ; (g.)  Organic  Chemistry ; (h.)  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry;  (i.)  Botany;  (y.)  Spherical  Trigonometry; 
(&.)  Greek;  (l.)  Latin;  (m.)  French;  (n.)  German ; (o.)  Irish. 

(11.)  J oyce’s  Handbook  of  School  Management;  the  Method  of  Keeping 
the  School  Accounts ; and  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Teachers  seeking  promotion  to  the  first  division  of  first  class  (to  which 
a special  rate  of  salary  is  attached)  will  be  examined  on  the  above 
programme ; but  on  a special  set  of  questions. 


VII. 

The  following  are  the  programmes  for  Certificates  of  Competency  to 
teach  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Irish,  Vocal  Music,  and  Drawing 

I.  Greek  : — 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Arnold’s  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Part  I. 

3.  Leading  Events  of  Grecian  History. 

4.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Book  I. ; Demosthenes,  Philippics  ; 

Homer,  Iliad,  Book  I. 

II.  Latin  : — 

1.  Grammar. 

2.  Arnold’s  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Part  I. 

3.  Leading  Events  of  Roman  History. 

4.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I.  and  II. ; Livy,  Book  I. ; Virgil. 

HSneid,  Book  II. 

III.  French  : — 

1.  Grammar — French  Exercises  and  Composition. 

2.  Chambaud’s  Fables. 

3.  Telemachus,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

4.  The  Athalie  of  Racine. 

IV.  German  : — 

1.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition. 

2.  Hauff’s  Marchen. 

Sybel’s  Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoyen. 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell. 

V.  Irish  : — 

1.  Joyce’s  Grammar. 

2.  To  translate  into  Irish  a short  passage  selected  from  the 

Third  or  Fourth  National  School  Reading  Book. 

•Teachers’  Classification  Certificates  are  sufficient  to  warrant  payment  of  Results 
tees  for  each  branch  of  the  programme, except  those  branches  specified  at  paragraph  (10). 
1°  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  special  certificates  of  competency  will  be  required, 
uut  see  note  xv.  (c.),  page  71. 
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Appendix b.  3.  (a).  The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Irish  Books  (Society  for  the 

Rules  and  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language).  (6.)  “ Toruid- 

Regulations  heacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne,”  Part  I.  (Society 

for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.)  (c.) 
Keating’s  “ Forus  Feasa  ar  Eirinn,”  Book  I.,  Part  I. 
(Gaelic  Union). 

N.B. — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  identify  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  texts,  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  texts  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
notes  and  introductions  contained  in  the  Text-books. 

VI.  Vocal  Music. — ( a .)  Hullali’s  Manual ; or  ( b .)  Tonic  Sol  Fa 
System*  : requirements  of  the  Elementary  Certificate  under  the  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  College,  with  easy  passages  in  the  Minor  Mode;  Musical  Theory, 
Book  L (the  paragraphs  indicated  for  the  Theory  Honours  of  the 
Elementary  Certificate)  ; translation  from  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  to  Staff 
notation,  and  from  the  Staff  notation  to  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  of  a simple 
passage. 

VII.  Drawing  : — 

1.  Outline  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Drawing  from  Objects  in  Outline.  [Any  common  objects 

will  be  found  useful  for  study,  but  the  principles  are  best 
taught  and  learnt  from  Drawing  models,  consisting  of 
geometrical  and  other  solids.] 

3.  Practical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  and  the  principles  of 

Perspective. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  shading  from  flat  examples,  shading  from  the 
round,  and  painting  in  water  colours,  will  be  found  valuable  to  the 
Teacher. 


VIII. 

f Kindergarten  System. 

Programme  for  Teachers. 

1.  To  know  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of  Froebel,  and  how  he  came 
to  form  Kindergartens. 

2.  To  explain  clearly  Froebel’s  reasons  for  introducing  each  gift  or 
occupation  to  young  children. 

3.  To  exhibit  a clear  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  principles 
recurring  through  the  gifts,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

4.  To  understand  clearly  the  different  lines  and  angles,  and  to  show 
that  this  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessaiy  in  order  to  carry  out 
Froebel’s  ideas. 

5.  To  take  up  any  gift,  and  work  out  a lesson  with  a class. 

6.  To  tell  a simple  story  to  a class,  and  lead  the  children  to  draw  the 
proper  lesson  therefrom. 

7.  To  be  familiar  with  the  little  songs  and  games,  and  to  be  able  to 
conduct  a game. 

8.  To  know  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  infants  thoroughly,  and  to 
go  through  any  of  the  movements  with  children. 

9.  To  give  an  object  lesson  on  any  subject  chosen  by  the  candidate 
herself. 

10.  To  understand  all  the  gifts,  and  to  show  specimens  of  the  various 
occupations  (including  drawing  copies)  at  examination. 

*The  examination  for  1890  will  be  on  the  same  programme  as  in  18S9. 

t A Certificate,  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  must  be  possessed  *bv  the  teacher 
of  Vocal  Music  or  Kindergarten. 
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IX. 

*Handicraft. 

Programme  for  Masters. 

Students  will  be  examined  for  Certificates — 

(a.)  In  Geometrical  Drawing  (Elementary). 

(b.)  In  Practical  Geometry  (Elementary),  and  in  tliat  portion  of  the 
Board  s Treatise  on  Mensuration  that  deals  with  artificers’ work, 
(c.)  In  Practical  Handicraft,  and  knowledge  of  the  materials  and 
tools  in  common  use,  under  the  following  heads  : 

They,  will  be  required  to  be  acquainted  with  the  construction, 
peculiarities,  and  uses  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  and  in  any  other  handicrafts  selected  by  the  Candidate. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  nails  and  screws  in  common 
use,  and  to  be  expert  in  driving  them. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  chief  technical  terms  used  in  the  handicrafts 
selected  by  the  Candidate.  To  be  prepared  to  show  intelligence  and  practi- 
cal expertness  in  any  five  of  the  following  (at  the  choice  of  the  Candidate). 

1.  To  prepare  and  use  glue.  To  plane  up  the  edges  of  two  boards,  and 
glue  them  together.  To  make  a tenon  and  mortise  joint.  To  make  a 
simple  dovetail  joint. 

2.  To  dowel  two  boards  together,  and  strengthen  them  with  glue.  To 
rabbet  and  bead-mould  two  boards,  and  join  them  together,  using  ledger 
and  either  screws  or  nails. 

3.  To  plane  up,  rabbet,  and  mitre-joint  four  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to 
form  a frame  for  a tablet  or  picture. 

4.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  several  kinds  of  locks  in  common  use, 
with  their  peculiarities.  To  put  on  a lock,  using,  if  necessary,  a board 
to  represent  door,  box,  &c.  To  take  off  an  old  lock.  To  take  a lock 
asunder  and  put  it  together  again. 

5.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  several  kinds  of  hinges  in  common  use. 
To  put  on  a hinge  of  any  ordinary  shape,  using,  if  necessary,  boards  to 
represent  door  and  jamb,  box  and  lid,  &c. 

6.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  principal  ways  of  scarfing  and  splicing. 
To  splice  any  such  thing  as  a broken  broom-handle,  rake  handle,  pointer, 
&c.,  securing  the  joint  with  screws  or  copper  wire,  or  waxed  cord.  To 
make  a half  lap  joint. 

7.  To  cut  out  and  make  a rail  for  a clothes  rack  screwing  on  the  hooks. 
To  be  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  hooks.  To  know  how  to 
fasten  up  a rail  to  a wall  by  simple  plaster-nailing  as  well  as  by 
plugging.  To  understand  the  construction  of  several  forms  of  paling. 

8.  To  know  the  composition  of  hard  and  soft  putty.  To  be  able  to  cut 
glass,  using  either  a diamond  or  an  American  glass-cutter.  To  hack  out 
a broken  pane  and  put  in  a new  one. 

9.  To  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  of  the  most  important 
paints.  To  mix  paint  of  any  ordinary  colour,  and  to  paint  with  it. 

o understand  staining.  To  prepare  a board  for  staining : to  stain- 
size,  and  varnish  it. 

10.  To  understand  the  nature  of  soldering.  To  tin  a soldering  iron.  To 
do  any  plain  piece  of  soldering,  such  as  fixing  in  the  loose  handle  of  a tin 
vessel,  soldering  together  two  pieces  of  tin,  brass,  &c.  To  do  plain  riveting. 

11.  To  mount  a map  with  linen,  roller,  <fcc.  To  mount  a travelling 
map  for  the  pocket.  To  know  how  to  make  paste. 

To  mend  a break  in  any  common  article  of  furniture — a chair,  a 
gate,  a school-desk,  &c.  To  make  any  small  simple  article — a stool,  a 
ittle  box  for  pencils,  a nail  box,  a drawing  board,  &c. 

Proficiency  in  Handicraft,  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  must  be 
possessed  by  the  Teacher  of  Handicraft.  ' 
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X. 

Dairying. 

(Seepage  73). 


Monitors’  Programme. 

First  Year. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  class  in  which  the  monitor  is  enrolled 
as  a pupil  (including  Agriculture  and  Book-keeping  as  Obligatory  sub- 
jects for  Male  Monitors),  and  in  addition  the  following  special  subjects - 

Spelling. — Verbal  distinctions,  Classes  I.  and  II. 

Lesson  Books. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  “ My  Birth  day,” 
and  “ An  Elegy  written  in  a Country  Churchyard.” 

Grammar. — Orthography,  and  Etymology  of  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and 
Pronouns.  To  write  a simple  letter  in  proper  form  on  any  ordinary 
subject  selected  by  the  Inspector. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — (a.)  Joyce's  Handbook,  “ Reminders  for 
Monitors,”  and  “ How  to  teach  First  Lesson  Book.”  ( b .)  To  teach  a 
First  Class  short  prepared  lessons  on  two  subjects*  selected  by  the 
teacher. 

Geometry  (Males). — Definitions  and  thirty-two  propositions  of  First 
Book  of  Euclid. 

Algebra  (Males). — Definitions,  Notation,  Addition,  and  Subtraction. 

Music  (Optional). — HuUah,  to  page  22. 

Drawing  (Optional). — Advanced  outline  from  the  flat. 

Second  Year. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  class  in  which  the  monitor  is  enrolled 
as  a pupil  (including  Agriculture  and  Book-keeping,  as  Obligatory  sub- 
jects for  Male  Monitors),  and  in  addition  the  following  special  subjects  : — 

Spelling. — Verbal  distinctions,  Classes  TIT.,  TV.,  and  V. 

Lesson  Books. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  “ The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,”  “Charlemagne  and  the  Bridge  of  Moon-beams,”  and 
“ The  Deserted  Village,”  Part  I. 

Grammar. — Orthography  and  Etymology. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — (a.)  Joyce's  Hand-book,  as  before,  with 
“ Discipline,  Order,  Cleanliness,”  and  “ How  to  Teach  Second  and 
Succeeding  Lesson  Books.”  (6.)  To  teach  a Second  Class  short  prepared 
lessons  on  any  two  subjects*  of  the  programme  for  the  class,  selected  by 
the  teacher. 

Geography  Generalized. — Chapters  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Geometry  (Males). — Remainder  of  First  Book  of  Euclid j Mensura- 
tion.— Rectilinear  Figures. 

Algebra  (Males). — As  before,  with  Multiplication  and  Division. 

Music  (Optional). — Hullah,  to  page  70. 

Drawing  (Optional). — Drawing  from  Objects  in  Outline. 

Third  Year. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  Sixth  Class  (including  Agriculture  and 
Book-keeping  as  Obligatory  subjects  for  Male  Monitors),  and  in  addition 
the  following  special  subjects 

Spelling. — The  Rules  of  Spelling. 

♦ Tlio  subjects  selected  for  teaching  should  be  varied  from  year  to  year. 
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Lesson  Books. — To  know  the  subject-matter  of  the  Reading  Books  up 
to  the  Fourth  Book,  inclusive.  To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste  and 
expression,  “ The  Deserted  Village,”  and  the  Ode  “ To  a Skylark.” 

Grammar. — As  before,  with  Syntax. 

Geography  Generalized. — First  four  chapters. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — (a.)  Joyce's  Hand-book,  as  before,  with 
‘How  to  Teach  Writing,  Spelling,  Writing  from  Dictation,  and 
Arithmetic.  (6.)  To  teach  a Third  Class  prepared  lessons  on  any  two 
subjects*  of  the  programme  for  the  class,  selected  by  the  teacher, 
thereon  ETRY  (Males)'~As  bofore>  witb  Exercises  in  Thompson  (Part  I.) 

Algebra  (Males).— As  before,  with  Extraction  of  Square  Boot  and 
tractions,  and  Solution  of  Easy  Questions  in  Simple  Equations. 

Music  (Optional). — Nullah,  to  page  102. 

Drawing  (Optional).— Practical  Geometry,  Plain  and  Solid. 

Fourth  Yeah. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  Sixth  Class  (including  Agriculluri 
and  Book-keepmg  as  Obligatory  subjects  for  Male  Monitors),  and  in 
addition  the  following  special  subjects  ; — 

Spelling. — Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

H To  kno'v  the  subject  matter  of  the  Lesson  Books  to 

the  Filth  Book  inclusive,  and  to  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste  and 
expression,  the  “ Essay  on  Criticism,’’  Parts  I.  and  II.,  and  “ The  Isles 
or  Greece. 

idioms™48,  ke*°re’  with  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  common 

Geography  Generalized— First  Four  Chapters,  and  Chapter  VI. 

„ Methods  of  Teaching. — (a.)  Joyce’s  Hand-book,  as  before,  with 

nngbsh  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  Geography.”  To  teach  a 
rourth  Class,  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  lessons  on  any  two 
subjects  of  the  Programme  for  the  Class,  selected  by  the  Teacher. 

Geometry  (Males)— As  before.  The  Definitions  and  Eight  Pro- 
positions of  the  Second  Book  of  Euclid;  Mensuration  of  Plane  Surfaces. 

Algebra  (Males). — Fractions  and  Simple  Equations. 

7 (Optional)— To  teach  a Lesson  in  Parti,  of  Uullali  to  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes. 

Drawing  (Optional). — Perspective. 

Fifth  Year. 

(At  the  close  of  their  Fifth  Year  Monitors  will  be  examined  in  the 
Programme  for  Third  Class  Teachers.  See  page  53). 

Music  and  Drawing  (Optional).— Same  as  for  Teachers.  See  page  5G, 


XII. 

PnOGRAMllE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  EXAMINATION  FOR 

p . Pupils  of  National  Schools. 

upils  will  be  examined  according  to  this  Programme!  in  tile  case  of  all 
/p  .,  “ Examinations  held  on  and  after  1st  March,  1891. 

\ upus  can  be  examined  only  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled 
at  the  close  of  the  Results  period,  but  see  note  III.  («.),  page  G7.) 

t If  1)(  ju*JJccts  selected  for  teaching  should  be  varied  from  year  to  vear. 

Irish  , !'sptaklns  PuPils.iD  a school,  the  teacher,  if  acquainted  with  the 

elucidation  and’  8 • whenevflr  practicable,  employ  the  vernacular  as  an  aid  to  the 

uciuation  and  acquisition  of  the  English  language* 
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Infants. 

1. — Pupils  apparently  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  placed  in  First 
Class  may  be  examined  as  Infants  in  a course  of  instruction  suitable  to 
their  capacity,  such  course  to  be  limited  to  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  the  First  Book,  with  appropriate  exercises. 

.First  Class. 

1.  Reading. — To  read  correctly  lessons  in  the  First  Book— Part  II. 

2.  Spelling. — (a.)  To  spell  correctly  the  words  arranged  in  columns 
at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  the  First  Book,  (b.)  To  spell  phrases  or 
short  sentences  selected  from  the  lessons  in  the  First  Booh. 

3.  Writing. — To  copy  in  large  hand  or  round  hand,  on  slate  or  paper, 
at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  words  or  short  sentences  selected  by  the 
Inspector  from  the  First  Book,  Part  II.,  and  written  on  the  Black  Board. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  read  and  set  down  numbers  up  to  and  includ- 
ing three  places  of  figures.  (&.)  To  know  the  Addition  Table,  (c.) 
To  add  on  slate  or  blackboard  three  numbers,  each  not  exceeding 
two  places  of  figures. 

Second  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  correctly,  and  with  due  attention  to 
pauses,  the  lessons  in  Second  Book.  (b).  To  answer  simple  questions 
on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  lesson  read,  (c.)  To  repeat  at  least, 
four  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  correctly. 

2.  Spelling. — (a.)  To  spell  orally  the  words  arranged  in  columns  at 
the  head  of  the  lessons  in  Second  Book.  ( b .)  To  spell  phrases  or  short 
sentences  selected  from  the  lessons  in  Second  Booh. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy-books,  as  a rule,  at  least  sixty  pages 
of  the  elementary  numbers  of  any  approved  series  of  copy-books,  written  on 
sixty  different  days  since  the  preceding  annual  inspection — each  page  to  he 
dated  ; and  to  write  with  fair  imitation  of  the  head-line,  in  presence 
of  the  Inspector,  any  one  of  those  copies  selected  by  him. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  read  and  set  down  any  number  up  to,  and 
including,  four  places  of  figures,  (b.)  To  know  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction Tables,  (c.)  To  work  on  slate  exercises  in  Simple  Addition  of 
not  more  than  fi  ve  addends  of  three  places  each,  and  easy  exercises  in 
Simple  Subtraction. 

5.  ^Needlework  (Girls). — To  hem,  and  to  knit  on  two  needles. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  ease  and  correctness  the  lessons  of 
the  Third  Book.  (6.)  To  answer  simple  questions  on  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  lesson  read,  (c.)  To  repeat  correctly  five  of  the  pieces  of 
poetry  contained  in  Third  Book. 

2.  Spelling. — ( a .)  To  write  from  dictation  on  slate  or  paper  an  easy 
sentence  from  the  Third  Book.  ( b .)  To  spell  correctly  the  words 
arranged  in  columns  at  the  head  of  the  lessons. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy-books,  as  a rule,  at  least  one  hundred 
•pages  in  round  hand  or  elementary  small  hand,  written  on  one  hundred 
different  days  since  the  preceding  annual  inspection — each  page  to  be 
signed  and  dated  by  the  pupil ; and  to  write,  with  careful  imitation  of  the 
head-line,  in  presence  of  the  Inspector,  any  one  of  those  copies  selected 
by  him. 

* N.B. — Whilst  fees  for  needlework  are  payable  in  second  and  higher  classes,  still  it 
is  desirable  that  all  girls  in  infant  and  lirst  class  should  be  taught  needlework,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  the  course  prescribed  for  second  class. 
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4.  Arithmetic.— (a.)  To  read  and  set  down  any  number  up  to,  and 
including,  six  places  of  figures.  ( b .)  To  know  the  Multiplication  and 
Pence  Tables,  (c.)  To  work  on  slate  or  paper  sums  in  all  the  Simple 
Rules,  and  also  sums  in  Addition  of  Money  not  exceeding  five  addends. 

5.  Grammar. — To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  definitions  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech,  and  to  distinguish  the  Parts  of  Speech  in  an  ordinary  sentence. 

6.  Geography.— To  know  the  outlines  and  leading  features  of  the 
Map  of  the  World. 

7.  Needlework  (Girls). — Work  of  previous  class,  running,  top- 
sewing. To  knit,  on  four  needles,  a wristlet. 


Fourth  Class. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  ease  and  correctness  the  lessons  of 
the  Fourth  Book,  (b.)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  meanings  of  the 
words  and  phrases,  and  also  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  read, 
(c.)  To  repeat  six  of  the  pieces  of  poetry  in  Fourth  Book  correctly.* 

2.  Spelling. — (a.)  To  write  from  dictation  on  paper  a passage  of  seven 
or  eight  lines  selected  from  the  Fourth  Book,  (b.)  To  spell  correctly 
the  words  arranged  in  columns  at  the  head  of  the  lessons,  and  other 
words  selected  from  the  lessons. 

3.  Writing. — To  exhibit  in  copy  books,  as  a rule,  at  least  one  hundred 
pages  in  fair  small  hand,  written  on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the 
preceding  annual  inspection — each  page  to  be  signed  and  dated  by 
the  pupil,  and  to  be  kept  neat  and  free  from  blots  ; and  to  write,  with 
careful  imitation  of  the  head-line,  in  presence  of  the  Inspector,  any  one 
of  those  copies  selected  by  him. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  know  Numeration  and  Notation  well,  and 
all  the  more  useful  arithmetical  tables.  ( b .)  To  perform  mentally  easy 
exercises  in  Addition  and  Subtraction  ; and  to  work  on  slate  or  paper, 
accurately  and  speedily , a sum  of  seven  lines  in  Addition  of  Money.  ( c .)  To 
work  on  paper  questions  in  Reduction  and  Compound  Rules  of  Money ; 
and  easy  questions  in  Reduction  of  Common  Weights  and  Measures. 

5.  Grammar  — (a.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  definitions  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  to  distinguish  the  Parts  of  Speech  readily  and  in- 
telligently in  any  ordinary  sentence,  (b.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  genders,  nunibers,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  and  the  simple  moods,  tenses,  &c.,  of  verbs. 

6.  Geography. — (a.)  To  know  the  ordinary  geographical  definitions 
•of  the  physical  divisions  of  land  and  water,  (b.)  To  be  acquainted  with 
the  Maps  of  the  World  and  Ireland,  t 

7.  Agriculture.! — To  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  Crops, 
as  treated  in  the  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming. 

& Needlework  (Girls). — Work  of  previous  classes  with  increased 
proficiency,  stitching,  plain  patching,  run  and  fell  seam.  A plain 
pinafore  to  be  made  during  year,  and  exhibited  at  examination. 
Knitting,  the  leg  of  a sock. 

* ^ number  of  lines  of  prose  may  be  selected  instead  of  half  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
feqmred  under  the  head  “ Heading,”  in  the  fourth  and  higher  classes,  to  be  repeated  as  an 
exercise  of  memory,  i.e.,  so  many  lines  of  prose  and  so  many  lines  of  poetry  ; the  total 
of  both  not  to  be  less  than  200  lines. 

t The  Map  of  the  County  in  which  the  school  Is  situate  may  be  substituted  for  the  Man 
of  Ireland  in  the  Fourth  Class. 

■ t Agriculture  is  an  obligatory  subject,  for  boys  of  Fourth  or  higher  classes  except  in 
schools  in  large  towns;  it  is  optional  for  girls,  ‘if  both  boys  and  girls  in  a mixed  school 
re  taught  agriculture,  the  instruction  must,  as  a rule,  be  given  wholly  within  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours. 
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Fifth  Class — First  Stage. 

1 Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  fluency,  correctness,  and  intelligence 
the  first  148  pages  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons,  (b.)  To  answer  in- 
telligently on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  comprised  in  these  pages, 
(c.)  To  repeat  correctly  six  of  the  poetical  pieces  in  the  prescribed 
portion  of  the  Fifth  Book.* 

2.  Spelling. — (a.)  To  write  from  dictation,  on  paper,  with  correct 
spelling  an  ordinary  passage  of  seven  or  eight  lines  from  the  prescribed 
portion  of  the  Fifth  Book.  (6.)  To  spell  words  selected  from  the 
prescribed  portion  of  the  Fifth  Book. 

3.  Writing. — (a.)  To  write,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  a neat 
legible  hand  with  ease  and  freedom  ; and  to  write  a short  letter  with 
correct  spelling  on  any  simple  subject  suggested  by  the  Inspector. 
(b.)  To  exhibit  in  suitable  books,  as  a rule,  one  hundred  pages  of  well- 
writteD  school  exercises,  executed  on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the 
preceding  annual  inspection — each  page  to  be  signed  and  dated  by  thepupil. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (ti.)  To  know  all  the  arithmetical  tables  in  the 
Board’s  First  Book  of  Arithmetic,  and  to  be  able  to  write  out  on  paper 
any  of  them  in  correct  form.  ( b .)  To  work  mentally,  exercises  in 
Simple  Addition  and  Simple  Subtraction,  and  to  work  on  slate  or  paper. 
accurately  and  speedily , a sum  of  ten  lines  in  Addition  of  Money,  (c.) 
To  work  neatly,  on  paper,  questions  in  the  more  useful  Compound 
Rules,  and  easy  exercises  in  simple  Proportion. 

5.  Grammar. — (a.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with  Orthography  and 
Etymology.  (6.)  To  parse  simple  sentences  syntactically. 

6.  Geography. — (a.)  To  understand  longitude,  latitude,  zones,  &c, 
(b.)  To  know  the  Map  of  Europe  and  Map  of  Ireland. 

7.  Agriculture. t — In  addition  to  the  course  prescribed  for  Fourth 
Class,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Cottage  Gardening,  as  treated  in  the 
Introduction  to  Practical  Farming.  . 

8.  Book-keeping.:}: — To  exhibit,  in  suitable  books,  the  First  and  Second 
Sets  (Board’s  Treatise)  neatly  written  out,  and  to  answer  questions  on 

9.  Needlework  (Girls). — Work  of  previous  classes  with  greater 
proficiency,  plain  darning,  button  holes.  To  be  able  to  cut  pattern  of 
plain  shirt  for  little  boy,  or  of  article  of  girl’s  underclothing  not  else- 
where required,  and  to  show  specimen  garment  made.  Knitting  sock, 
with  heel  completed. 

Fifth  Class. — Second  Stage. 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  with  fluency,  correctness,  and  intelligence 
the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons.  (6.)  To  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lessons,  (c.)  To  repeat  correctly  six  of  the  poetical  pieces 
in  the  Fifth  Book.§ 

2.  Spelling. — (a.)  To  write  from  dictation,  on  paper,  with  correct 
spelling,  an  ordinary  passage  of  seven  or  eight  lines  from  the  Fifth  Book. 
(6.)  To  spell  words  selected  from  the  Fifth  Book. 

3.  Writing. — (a.)  To  write,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  a neat 
legible  hand  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  to  write  a short  letter  on  any 

* A number  of  lines  of  prose  may  be  selected  instead  of  half  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
required  under  the  head  “ Reading,”  in  the  fourth  and  higher  classes,  to  be  repeated  as 
an  exercise  of  memory,  i.e.,  so  many  lines  of  prose  and  so  many  lines  of  poetry  ; the  total 
of  both  not  to  be  less  than  200  lines. 

t See  note  f page  61. 

X Book-keeping  is  optional  in  all  schools. 

§ A number  of  lines  of  prose  may  be  selected  instead  of  half  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
required  under  the  head  “ Reading,”  to  be  repeated  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  i.e.,  so  maDy 
lines  of  prose  and  so  many  lines  of  poetry ; the  total  of  both  not  to  be  less  than  200  line®' 
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simple  subject  suggested  by  the  Inspector.  ( b .)  To  exhibit  in  suitable  AppendixB. 
books  one  hundred  pages  of  well-written  school  exercises,  as  a rule,  Rulj~d 
executed  on  one  hundred  different  days  since  the  preceding  annual  inspec-  Reflation* 
tion — each  page  to  be  signed  and  dated  by  the  pupil — and  at  least  thirty  °.f  Commis- 
of  these  exercises  to  be  letters  on  simple  subjects.  sioners. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  know  the  numeration  and  notation  of 
decimals,  and  all  the  arithmetical  tables,  and  to  be  able  to  write  out  on 
paper  any  of  the  latter  in  correct  form,  (b.)  To  perform  simple  arith- 
metical questions  mentally,  and  to  work  on  slate  or  paper  accurately  and 
speedily,  a sum  of  twelve  lines  in  Addition  of  Money,  (c.)  To  work  neatly, 
on  paper,  exercises  in  Simple  Proportion  and  Practice,  and  easy  questions 
in  Decimal  and  Vulgar  Fractions. 

5.  Grammar. — (a.)  To  be  well  acquainted  with  Orthography  and 

Etymology,  (b.)  To  know  the  pi'incipal  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  &c.  (c.) 

To  parse  simple  sentences  syntactically. 

6.  Geography. — (a.)  To  understand  longitude,  latitude,  zones,  &c. 

(b.)  To  know  the  Maps  of  the  Continents,  (c. ) To  be  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  Ireland. 

7.  Agriculture.* — In  addition  to  the  course  prescribed  for  Fifth 
Class,  First  Stage,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Part  II.  of  Introduction 
to  Practical  Farming. 

8.  Book-keeping.! — To  exhibit  in  suitable  books  the  first  four  Sets 
(Board’s  Treatise),  neatly  written  out,  and  to  answer  questions  on  those 
Sets, 

9.  Needlework  (Girls). — Work  of  previous  classes  with  good  pro- 
ficiency, sewing  on  gathers,  herring  bone  on  flannel.  To  be  able  to  cut 
pattern  and  to  show  made  specimen  of  overall,  with  yoke  and  sleeves, 
or  of  grown  boy’s  shirt.  Knitting,  a sock  completed  to  heel. 

Sixth  Class. 


(In  Schools  in  tohich  the  alternative  scheme  for  Girls  of  Sixth  Class 
1st  and  2nd  Examinations , is  not  earned  out.) 

[N.B. — Pupils  can  be  presented  for  examination  for  Results  Fees  (in 
ordinary  or  optional  subjects,  or  Drawing)  only  twice  in  Sixth  Class.  Pupils 
presented  for  the  first  time  will  not  be  examined  in  Reading,  Spelling,  or 
the  repetition  of  Poetry,  beyond  the  first  200  pages  of  the  Sixth  Book.] 

1.  Reading. — (a.)  To  read  the  Sixth  Book  with  fluency,  correct- 
ness, and  intelligence,  (b.)  To  answeri  ntelligently  on  the  lessons  selected 
for  examination,  (c.)  To  repeat  correctly  six  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
in  the  Sixth  Book.  J 

2r.  Spelling. — To  write,  on  paper,  in  a free  legible  hand,  and  with 
correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  a paragraph  of  seven  or  eight  lines  dic- 
tated from  the  Sixth  Book. 

3.  Writing. — (a.)  To  write  a short  letter  on  any  simple  subject 
suggested  by  the  Inspector.  To  exhibit  in  suitable  books  one  hundred 
pages  of  school  exercises,  as  a rule,  written  in  a good  hand  on  one  hundred 
different  days  since  the  preceding  annual  inspection.  Each  exercise,  as 
m the  preceding  classes,  to  be  signed  and  dated  by  the  pupil.  (6.)  Specimens 
of  ornamental  Penmanship  may  be  included  amongst  the  exercises. 

4.  Arithmetic. — (a.)  To  be  expert  in  mental  calculation,  (b.)  To 
perform  accurately  and  speedily,  on  slate  or  paper,  a sum  of  fifteen 
hues  in  Addition  of  Money,  (c.)  To  work  neatly  on  paper,  at  first  pre- 


* See  note  J page  61. 
t Book-keeping  is  optional  in  all  schools. 

t A number  of  lines  of  prose  may  be  selected  instead  of  half  of  the  pieces  of  poetry 
required  under  the  head  “ Reading,”  to  be  repeated  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  i.e. , so  many 
mes  of  prose  and  so  many  lines  of  poetry ; the  tot^l  of  both  not  to  be  less  than  200  linea, 
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AppendixB.  gentation,  exercises  in  Fractions,  Compound  Proportion,  Simple  Interest, 
RutaTnd  Discount,  and  extraction  of  Square  Root,  Pupils  presented  a second  time 
Regulations  in  this  class  will  have  to  answer  on  a full  courso  of  arithmetic. 

Of  Commit-  5,  Grammar. — (a.)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  principal  roots,  pre- 
sioness.  and  affixes  empioyed  in  the  formation  of  English  words.  ( b .)  To 

parse  prose  and  poetry  correctly. 

6.  Geography. — (a.)  To  be  acquainted  with,  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  Geography.  (b.)  To  draw  from  memory  an  outline 
map  of  Ireland,  (c.)  To  know  the  geography  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  India,  and  the  British  Colonies. 

7.  Agriculture.*— First  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  course 
prescribed  for  Class  Y.,  to  answer  intelligently  on  the  Soils,  Manure  and 
Drainage.  Subsequent  Examination  : — To  answer  intelligently  on  the 
Introduction  to  Practical  Farming. 

8.  Book-keeping,  f — To  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Set  (Board’s  Treatise). 

9.  Needlework  (Girls). — To  be  able  to  cut  out  men’s  shirts  and 
any  article  of  female  apparel,  and  to  exhibit,  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  the  different  branches  of  plain  sewing  and  knitting. 

Alternative  Scheme  for  Girls  of  Sixth  Class. 

(In  Girls'  Schools,  and  in  Mixed  Schools,  in  which  Female  Teachers  or 
Workmistresses  are  employed.) 

[In  every  National  School  ivhose  Results  year  commences  on  or  after 
the  ls£  August,  1889,  every  girl  who  passes  the  second  stage  of  the  Fifth 
Class- shall  devote  the  remainder  of  her  school  attendance  chiefly  to  indus- 
trial work.  This  provision  shall  be  optional  with  Managers  for  the 
Results  year  commencing  on  or  after  the  1st  August 1889,  after  which 
Results  year  the  provision  shall  be  obligatory  in  all  A ational  Schools  in 
which  Female  Teachers  or  Workmistresses  are  employed,  unless  on  appli- 
cation of  any  Manager  the  Board  may,  for  special  reasons,  dispense  with 
this  Rule  in  his  School.]* 

Results  Fees,  First  and  Second  Years. 

Reading  (which  should  include  Text  Books  8. 
on  suitable  industrial  subjects,  and  on 
Domestic  Economy,  with  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter),  ....  2 

English  Composition  (including  Letter- 
Writing  on  various  subjects,  which 
should  embrace  Geography,  Grammar, 

&c.,  skill  in  Penmanship  to  be  taken 
into  account,  . . • .3 

f Plain  Needlework  (in  its  various  develop- 
j ments,  including  Shirtmaking).  This 
| must  be  one  of  the  three  industrial  sub- 
industrial, I jects  to  be  taken  up  daily  in  each  of  the 
9s.  | two  years  of  a Sixth  Class  Course,  . 3 

I Special  Industries — Classes  A and  B (as 
on  next  page)  any  two  of  which  can  ) 3 
( carry  fees  in  the  same  year, . . . J 3 

Total,  14s.  Gd. 

* See  note  X page  61. 

■f  Book-keeping  is  optional  in  all  schools. 

+ The  benefits  of  this  regulation  •will  be  applicable  also  to  National  Schools  which 
adopted  this  Alternative  Scheme  after  the  issue  of  the  Commissioners’  Circular  of  the 
27th  March,  1889,  and  before  the  1st  August,  1889,  and  which  are  therefore  entitled  t<) 
results  fee?  upflgr  the  Sphemo  from  the  date  of  their  adoption  of  it. 


Literary, 
5s.  6d. 


d. 

6 a year. 
0 ditto. 

0 ditto. 

0 ditto. 
0 ditto. 
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Industrial  Programme. 

Class  A. — -1.  Dress-Making  (Plain) ; Underskirt-making.  2 Fine 
Under  Clotting;  Baby  Clothes.  3.  Knitting  and  Crocheting  of  Jerseys 
Caps,  Wraps,  Vests,  Petticoats,  Socks,  Stockings,  Gloves,  Slippers,  and 
similar  articles.  4.  Good  repairing  of  garments,  hose,  house  and  table 
linen,  &c.,  such  as  darning  (damask  and  invisible),  fine-drawing,  re-linin"-, 
re-binding,  re-fitting,  re-buttonholing,  turning  ; also  plain  ingrain  rrtark- 
mg.  5.  Clothwork,  viz.  Girls’  Jackets,  Children’s  Cloaks  and  New- 
markets, Little  Boys’  Suits,  Braiding,  Tailor-buttonholing.  G.  The 
washing,  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  of  wool.  7.  Treatment  of 
flax  and  weaving  of  linen. 

Class  B.— 1.  Lace  making— Youghal,  Limerick,  Carrickmacress, 
Imskmacsamt,  or  other  recognized  kind.  2.  Mountmellick  Work- 
Sprigging  (on  Handkerchiefs,  Ac.),  ornamental  marking  of  Linen.  3.  Art 
Needlework  including  Embroidery  from  Celtic  patterns.  4.  Gold  and 

Silver  Lace  Work — Ecclesiastical  Embroidery.  5.  Hangings Fur. 

mture  Embroidery.  6.  Glove  making.  7.  Artificial  Flower  “making. 
«.  Basket,  making— Indian  Matting— Straw  Matting ; Straw  Chairs, 
Straw  plaiting,  &o.  ; other  articles  produced  from  Straw,  or  Wicker. 
J.  Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,  such  as  Wood  Carving,  Net 
mending,  where  local  or  suitable,* 

Programme  op  Kindergarten  Occupations  for  Pupils  in  Organized 
Infants’  Schools  or  Infants’  Departments. 

[A  Programme  of  corresponding  character  (if  approved  by  the 
Commissioners),  may  be  adopted.] 

Infants. — 1.  First  Gift.  To  perform  exercises  with  coloured  balls— 
to  distinguish  the  colour  of  each  ball.  2.  To  thread  coloured  beads, 
o.  Second  Gift.  (Form.)  4.  Third  Gift.  Forms  of  Life  and  Knowledge. 

^blet-lay mg,  squares  only;  Forms  of  Life.  6.  Simple  exercises  in 
stick-laymg.  7.  Drawing  lines  of  different  lengths  on  chequered  slates. 

First  Class. — 1.  Third  or  Fourth  Gift . (Forms  of  Life  and  Beauty). 
a .tablet-laying  (Forms  of  Life  and  Beauty  with  squares).  3.  Stick- 
laymg  or  slat-laying.  4.  To  draw  simple  patterns  on  chequered  slates 
or  paper.  5.  To  perforate  patterns  for  embroidering.  6.  Makin" 
coloured  woollen  balls.  7.  Cork- work  or  pea- work. 

Second  Class. — 1 . To  draw  on  chequered  copy  books — (to  be  shown 
at  Examination) — to  draw  a simple  pattern  from  memory  on  slates. 
;■  io  embroider  a simple  pattern  in  wool  or  silk.  3.  Paper-weavin<r— 
o form  an  easy  pattern.  4.  Paper-folding — six  forms.  5.  Basket  work. 

Third  Class. — 1.  To  draw  on  chequered  paper,  using  coloured  pencils 
occasionally  (Copy  Books  to  be  shown  at  Examination.)  2.  Freehand 
di  awing  from  the  flat  of  simple  arrangements  of  straight  lines,  on  paper 
not  chequered.  3.  To  finish  and  make  up  a simple  article,  previously 
embroidered.  4.  Paper  cutting— to  cut  two  patterns.  5.  Modelling  in 
c ay  to  imitate  any  one  of  the  following — an  apple,  a plum,  a pear,  a 
walnut,  or  a cube,  sphere,  or  cylinder, 


may  lje  rePresented  that  in  the  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Sixth  Class 
inrES-nf  7®  oltenTy  fees  that  ma7  be  earned  by  girls  amount  to  Us.  6d„  and  tho 
industrial  to  3s.  Under  the  new  ormn'romont  U _ 


Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Commissioners  provide' that  the 
o ■*'—•»“««  v°  os.  G(7.,  and  the  industrial  9s.  The  9s.. they  divide,  into. threefees  of 
for  Ti  p, °“®  °r  these-fees  during  each  of  the  two  years  of  a Sixth-  Class  Cburse  must  be 
nrnrrru  ain  Nef^jfwor\i  ’ an<l  the  othpr  two  fees  for  any  two  of  the  subjects  on  the  abovy 
r g amine,  at  the  choico  of  the  Manager  and  within  the  capacity  of  the  Teacher. 
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The  Pupils  of  all  Kindergarten  Classes  to  be  able  to  sing  action  songs, 
and  to  go  through  Calistbenic  Exercises  and  simple  Kindergarten  Games. 

Each  Kindergarten  Pupil  of  First,  Second,  and  Third-Classes,  to  show 
at  least  one  specimen  of  each  kind  of  work  done  by  him  or  herself  during 
the  year. 

Programme  for  Pupils — Vocal  Music. — (Hullah’s  Method). 

[Pupils  will  be  examined  according  to  this  Programme  at  Results 
Examination  held  on  and  after  1st  March,  1891.] 

Second  Class. — (a. ) To  name  the  notes  on  the  stave,  and  to  tell  their 
time  names  (semibreve,  minim,  &c.)  (6.)  To  sing  the  natural  scale, 
(c.)  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  any  four 
approved  school  songs. 

Third  Class. — (a.)  To  sing  the  exercises  on  any  two  of  Hullah’s 
Sheets  of  Unisons  and  Seconds  selected  by  the  teacher.  ( b .)  To  sing 

sweetly,  in  unison,  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  any  six  approved  school 
songs. 

Fourth  Class. — (a.)  To  sing  the  exercises  on  Sheet  15,  and  also  those 
on  any  one  other  Sheet  of  Thirds  selected  by  the  teacher.  (6.)  To  read 
the  notes  and  beat  the  time  of  any  single  measure  in  same  exercises  asked 
by  the  examiner,  (c. ) To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  and  in  good  time  and 
tune,  any  eight  approved  school  songs. 

Fifth  Class. — (a)  To  sing  (beating  the  time  correctly  while  doing  so), 
the  exercises  contained  in  Sheets  19  and  23,  and  also  those  on  any  one 
Sheet  of  Fourths,  and  any  one  of  Fifths  selected  by  the  teacher.  (6)  To 
sing  in  two  part  harmony  any  three  approved  school  songs. 

• Sixth  Class — (a.)  To  sing  (beating  the  time  while  doing  so),  the 
•exercises  on  any  Sheet  of  Sixths,  of  Sevenths,  and  of  Octaves  selected 
by  the  teacher,  and  also  those  on  any  two  of  the  sheets  containing 
exercises  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  Manual.  (0.)  To  exhibit  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  (c)  To  transpose  an  easy  passage 
from  one  key  to  another.  ( d .)  To  take  first  and  second  parts  in  at  least 
three  harmonized  pieces. 

N.B. — :As  pupils  advance  from,  class  to  class,  they  must  exhibit  a know- 
ledge of  at  least  two  new  songs  in  each  class- 

Programme  for  Pupils — Vocal  Music — (Tonic  Sol-Fa). 

[Pupils  will  be  examined  according  to  this  Programme  at  Results 
Examination  held  on  and  after  1st  March,  1891.] 

[A  Programme  of  a corresponding  character  may  be  adopted,  if  approved.] 

Second  Class. — 1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s)  point- 
ing on  the  Modulator  the  tones  of  the  chord  of  Doh  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of  the  First  Step  con- 
tained in  any  three  pages  (selected  by  the  teacher)  of  the  (i  Standard ,” 
the  “ School  or  the  u. Educational  ” charts. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  four  approved  school  songs. 

Third  Class. — 1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s)  pointing 

on  the  Modulator  the  tones  of  the  chords  of  Doh  and  Soh  in  any  easy 
order. 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of  the  Second  Step 
contained  in  any  four  pages  of  the  charts. 

3,  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  six  approved  school  songs. 
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Fourth  Class. — 1.  To  Solfa  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s)  AppendixB. 
pointing  on  the  Modulator  simple  passages  in  the  major  diatonic  scale.  Ru^7an<l 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of  the  Third  Step  con-  Regulations 

tained  in  any  four  pages  of  the  charts.  °.f  Commis- 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  eight  approved  school  songs. 


Fifth  Class. — 1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher’s)  pointing 
on  the  Modulator  simple  passages  including  transition  to  first  shaVp  or 
flat  keys. 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of  the  Fourth  Step 
contained  in  any  four  pages  of  the  charts. 

3.  To  sing  from  notes  in  two  or  more  parts  any  three  approved  school 
songs. 

Sixth  Class. — 1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner’s  (or  Teacher's)  pointing 
on  the  Modulator  simple  passages  in  the  Minor  Mode. 

2.  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune  the  exercises  of  the  Fifth  Step  con- 
tained in  any  three  pages  cf  the  charts. 

3.  To  answer  easy  questions  on  the  Minor  Mode, 

4.  To  join  in  at  least  three  harmonized  pieces. 

N.B. — It  is  desirable  that  the  relation  between  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
and  the  Staff  notation  be  taught  to  pupils  in  Sixth  Class. 

Notes  to  the  Programme  for  Pupils. 

I.  (a.)  No  results  fee  can  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  pupil  of  a day  school 
whose  attendance  during  the  year  ended  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  month  of  the  annual  examination  shall  be  less  than  one 
hundred  days.  (b.)  Attendances  on  Saturdays  are  not  to  be  included, 
unless  the  Commissioners  in  particular  instances  recognise  Saturday  as 
an  ordinary  school-day.  (c.)  Instruction  on  Saturdays  in  extra  branches 
will  be  recognised  if  provision  for  it  is  made  on  the  time-table,  (d.) 
Pupils  may  have  the  days  on  which  their  school-room  was  used  for  Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  or  for  Examination  of  Teachers  or  Monitors,  placed  to 
their  credit,  provided  they  gave  any  attendances  within  two  weeks  of  the 
date  of  such  closing,  (e.)  The  rolls  shall  be  made  out  for  the  year  ended 
last  day  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  examination, 
unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 

II.  (a.)  Under  ordinary  circumstances  only  one  fee  for  each  subject  can 
he  paid  for  a pupil  in  any  class,  except  in  the  case  of  infants,  (b.)  The 
second  stage  of  fifth  class,  and  the  second  examination  of  sixth  class, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  separate  classes. 

III.  (a.)  If  from  any  cause  the  regular  results  period  of  a school  be 
changed,  the  amount  accruing  from  the  examination,  as  per  scale  of  fees, 
may  be  increased  or  lessened  by  so  many  twelfths  according  as  the 
period  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  twelve  months ; and  the  results  fees  may  be 
allocated  to  the  different  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  time  served  by  each 
within  the  period  for  which  fees  are  allowed.  (6.)  But  no  unreasonable 
extension  or  reduction  of  tbe  ordinary  12  months  period  can  be  claimed 
under  this  rule,  (c.)  In  cases  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  hold  a results 
examination  for  a period  less  than  eleven  months  from  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  last  results  period,  teachers  will  be  allowed  to  present 
pupils  again  in  the  same  class  and  in  the  same  extra  branches  in  which 
they  were  presented  at  the  previous  examination.  (This  privilege  does 
not  relate  to  extras  already  completed.) 

IV . (a.)  As  a rule,  if  an  incoming  teacher  is  not  granted  salary  from  the 
first  recognised  school-day  of  a month,  he  cannot  claim  results  fees  for  that 
month  ; (6.)  and  similarly  if  a teacher  is  not  granted  salary  up  to  the  last 
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ApptndixB  recognised  school-day  of  a month,  he  cannot  claim  results  fees  for  that. 
Rules  and  mont^‘  (c*)  In  schools  with  more  than  one  teacher,  the  total  fees  earned 
Regulations  for  subjects  taught  by  the  staff  in  ordinary  school  hours  will  pass  to 
of.Commis-  the  common  fund,  and  be  divided  among  the  staff  of  teachers  recognised. 

Infants. 

V.  Individual  examination  of  pupils,  presented  as  infants,  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

VI.  (a.)  In  a thoroughly  organized  Infants’  School,  or  Infants’  Depart- 

ment, with  a separate  staff,  and  in  a separate  room,  a fee  of  4s.  per  pupil 
in  infants’  class  may  be  gained  ; and  (b.)  if  the  Kindergarten  system  be 
efficiently  practised,  2s.  may  be  gained  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fee 
for  every  pupil  legitimately  presented  in  infants’,  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  (see,  however,  note  t p.  31).  (c.)  Such  a school  or  department  is 

one  that  includes  the  use  of  separate  room  or  rooms  with  a separate  staff; 
suitable  objects  and  appliances ; and  provision  for  singing  and  other 
exercises. 

VII.  (a.)  No  fee  shall  be  paid  in  an  Infants’ School  or  Infants’  Depart- 
ment for  any  extra  or  optional  branch  (except  in  case  of  monitors) ; nor 
for  any  pupil  presented  in  a class  higher  than  third  class  (except  in  the 
case  of  monitors).  (b.)  As  a rule,  pupils  should  be  removed  from  Infants’ 
Schools  or  Departments  immediately  after  the  results  examination  next 
following  the  completion  of  their  eighth  year  of  age,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  boys  attending  girls’  schools.* 

Ages  of  Pupils. 

VIII.  (a.)  No  child  under  three  years  of  age  can  be  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  in  any  National  School,  and,  as  a rule,  no  pupil  over  seven  years 
of  age  can,  on  admission  to  school,  be  enrolled  in  an  Infant  class. 

( b .)  In  cases  of  question  regarding  the  age  of  a pupil,  the  decision  of 
the  Inspector  will  be  final  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  results  examination. 

Evening  Schools  : — Results  Fees. 

(See  Rule  198.) 

IX.  (a.)  Tn  evening  schools  attendance  on  fifty  evenings,  made  within 
the  months  of  continuous  operation,  will  be  accepted  as  qualifying  a pupil 
for  admission  to  examination  for  results.  (6.)  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a day  school  pupil  be  presented  for  examination  in  an  evening  school. 
(c.)  In  evening  schools  results  fees  will  be  paid  for  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping  alone  of  the  ordinary  branches, 
and  for  those  only  when  the  proficiency  in  them  is  traceable  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  evening  schools,  (d. ) In  evening  schools  not  more 
than  two  extra  branches  can  be  taught , and  when  payment  is  made  j or 
such  branches , no  fees  will  be  paid  for  the  ordinary  branches  in 
respect  of  the  same  pupils.  (e.)  In  evening  schools,  after  the  pupils 
have  been  examined  twice  in  sixth  class,  extra  subjects  only  will 
be  paid  for  such  pupils.  (/.)  Music  and  Needlework  will  not  be  paid  for 
in  evening  schools.  But  “ Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking,”  which 
constitute  one  extra  branch,  may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  two  extra 
branches  that  may  be  taught  in  evening  schools  for  females. 

X.  A written  exercise,  signed  and  dated  by  the  pupil,  may  be  called 
for  by  the  Inspector  for  every  attendance  for  which  credit  is  claimed  in 
an  evening  school. 

* N.B — Separate  account  books,  &c.,  should  be  used  for  infants’  schools,  and  separate 
r oil  books  and  examination  rolls  for  infants’  departments.  , 
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Extra  Subjects. 

(See  Sec.  XIII.) 

XI.  Extra  subjects  for  which  results  fees  are  claimed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Drawing,  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  Algebra,  and  Handi- 
craft, or  other  approved  technical  subject,  must  be  taught  in  Ordinary 
National  schools  (see  Rule  40)  before  or  after  ordinary  school-hours,* 
except  on  Saturdays — see  note  (I.  c .) — and  they  must  not  be  taught 
during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation. 

XII.  No  fee  for  any  extra  branch,  if  taught  wholly  or  partly  within 
ordinary  school  hours,  except  Drawing,  Instrumental  Music, t and  Handi- 
craft, or  other  approved  technical  subject,  is  payable  in  the  case  of  a 
pupil  who  fails  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  or  Arithmetic. 

XIII.  (a.)  It  is  desirable  that  notice  be  given  by  the  teachers  to  the 
District  Inspector,  at  the  commencement  of  the  results  year,  of  the  extra 
branches,  other  than  those  specified  in  note  XI.,  in  which  they  purpose 
to  present  pupils  for  examination.  ( b .)  In  any  school  in  which  classes 
Have  been  established  for  instruction  in  extra  branches,  results  fees  will 
not  be  paid  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  instruction  has 
not  been  given  effectively,  and  for  an  adequate  portion  of  the  results 
year,  (c.)  No  extra  branches  can  be  taught  in  a National  School, 
unless  adequate  provision,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
class,  is  made  on  the  time-table  for  instruction  therein,  (cl.)  Branches 
of  Natural  and  Physical  Science  will  not  be  paid  for  in  any  school  in 
which  the  Inspector  shall  report  that  the  facilities  and  appliances  for 
teaching  them  are  inadequate,  (e.)  No  fee  will  be  paid  for  any  extra 
subject  in  the  case  of  a pupil  enrolled  within  the  previous  six  months 
in  a Science  and  Art  class  for  the  same  subject. 

XIV.  Only  one  fee  can  be  paid  for  any  extra  branch,  or  stage  of 
extra  branch,  if  subdivided,  except  as  provided  for  in  Note  III.  (c.) 

XY.  (q.)  As  a rule  no  Results  Fees  for  extra  subjects  are  payable  to 
any  teachers  unless  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  as  to  their  compe- 
tency to  teach  such  extra  subjects  (see  note  to  page  55).  (6.)  Certificates 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  accepted  as  qualifying  Certi- 
ficates so  far  as  they  cover  the  course  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners, 
(c.)  In  certain  cases  the  Commissioners  may  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  formal  Certificates  to  teach  and  gain  Results  Fees  in  extra 
branches. 

XVI.  (a.)  The  subject-matter  of  any  of  the  Board’s  Reading  Lesson 
Books  (except  Girls’ Reading  Book),  or  a subject  included  in  any  part  of  the 
ordinary  Results  Programme,  cannot  be  recognised  as  an  extra  subject 
(°h\  c^ass  wfth°ut  the  special  authority  of  the  Commissioners. 

( •)  Gilds  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  may  be  examined  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Girls’  Reading  Book,  combined  with  Domestic  Economy 
(see  page  73),  as  an  extra  subject  (if  taught  by  a female  teacher) — the 
rst  half  of  the  Girls’  Reading  Book  must  be  included  for  the  first  exami- 
nation, and  the  whole  book  for  second  examination.  But  this  book  is  not 
a class  book  to  warrant  results  fees  for  Reading  and  Explanation  in  any 
e ass.  (c.)  Management  of  poultry  will  not  be  paid  for  as  an  extra 
su  ject  where  there  is  not  a poultry  yard  attached  to  the  school,  available 
01  ’ ant*  mad©  use  of  in,  the  practical  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  Practising  Schools  connected  with  Training  Colleges, 
separate rUmeDtal  ^usic  cannot  be  taught  during  ordinary  school  hours  except  in  a 
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Allocation  of  Results  Fees 

XVII.  (a.)  Results  fees  for  extra  brandies,  taught  during  ordinary 
school  hours  by  a member  of  the  permanent  teaching  staff  of  the  school, 
shall  go  into  the  common  fund  divisible  among  the  teachers,  in  schools 
where  one  or  more  assistants  are  employed. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  before  or  after 
the  ordinary  school-hours,  the  results  fees  accruing  will  be  payable  to 
the  teacher  who  gives  the  extra  instruction,  without  reference  to  his 
position  in  the  school. 

(c.)  Results  fees  for  Needlework  taught  by  an  approved  Extern  Teacher, 
either  within  or  out  of  ordinary  school  hours,  or  by  a Temporary  Assistant 
or  Temporary  Workmistress,  within  school  hours,  may  be  paid  to  such 
Teacher. 

(d.)  Optional  subjects  may  be  taught  either  within  or  out  of,  or  partly 
within  and  partly  out  of  ordinary  school  hours.  If  taught,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners,  by  a qualified  Extern  Teacher,  or  Teacher 
of  an  adjoining  school,  or  a Temporary  Assistant,  the  fees  may  be  paid  to 
the  Teacher  of  such  optional  subject. 

(e.)  Results  fees  for  extra  subjects  taught,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners,  by  qualified  Externs,  by  Teachers  of  adjoining  schools, 
or  by  Temporary  Assistants,  may  be  paid  to  such  Teachers. 

Monitors  -Results  Fees. 

XVIII.  (a.)  Results  fees  will  be  paid  on  the  answering  of  Monitors 
as  Pupils  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled  ; but  (6)  no  fee  will 
be  paid  for  any  subject  for  which  a No.  1 Pass  is  not  obtained. 


XIII. 

Programme  of  Extra  Subjects  for  which  Results  Pay- 
ments MAY  BE  CLAIMED  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  enable  teachers  possessing  certi- 
ficates of  competency  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  to  earn  results 
fees  under  each  of  the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Instrumental  Music  and  Drawing. 

II.  Classics,  French,  Irish,  and  German. 

III.  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  other  approved  branches. 

Provided  that — (a.)  No  results  fees  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  two 
oxtra  subjects  (besides  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry  and  Mensuration),  in  the  same  school  without  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners. 

(b.)  No  more  than  two  Examinations,  with  a fee  for  a pass  at  each, 
can  be  held  in  Instrumental  Music. 

(c.)  That  Classics,  French,  Irish,  German,  Trigonometry,  Navigation, 
Mechanics,  or  any  of  the  Physical  Sciences  (except  Physical  Geography) 
be  not  taught  (with  a view  to  claim  results  fees)  to  children  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

( d .)  That  an  extra  school-fee  of  two  shillings  per  quarter  shall  be  paid 
to  his  teacher  by  each  pupil  for  instruction  in  each  extra  branch  speci- 
fied under  (c),  except  Irish. 

( e .)  The  following  extra  branches  can  be  taught  to  girls  only  : — 

(1)  The  adjustment  and  use  of  the  Sewing  Machine  and  advanced 
Dress  Making  (one  examination),  (2)  Practical  Cookery  (one  examination), 
(3)  Management  of  Poultry  (one  examination),  (4)  Girls’  Reading  Book 
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and  Domestic  Economy*  combined  (two  examinations),  (5)  Dairying  (one 
examination). 

The  following  is  the  minimum  proficiency  upon  which  pupils  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  different  classes  : — 


Drawing. — Programme  for  Pupils. 

[KB. — The  proficiency  must  in  all  cases  be  satisfactory  to  entitle  the 
pupil  to  a pass.  Specimens  of  drawings  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Inspector 
to  the  Education  Office  with  his  report.] 

Third  and  Fourth  Classes. — (a.)  Free-hand  drawing  from  the  flat  on 
paper,  such  as  simple  arrangements  of  straight  lines,  forming  either  simple 
•familiar  objects,  or  geometrical  designs,  or  easy  curved  line  ornament. 

Fifth  Class. — (a.)  Free-hand  drawing,  of  a more  advanced  character, 
such  as  simple  ornament,  curved  lines,  or  (6.)  Easy  practical  geometry. 

Sixth  Class. — (a.)  Free-hand  drawing,  of  a still  more  advanced 
character,  from  the  flat  on  paper,  such  as  advanced  ornament,  advanced 
practical  geometry,  or  drawing  from  objects  in  outline,  (b.)  Shading  from 
•the  flat,  shading  from  the  round,  perspective,  or  painting  in  water-colours,  f 


Instrumental  Music. — Piano. — Programme  for  Pupils. 

First  Year  (Fifth  Class  or  higher). 

1.  To  play  any  two  major  scales  up  to  and  including  three  sharps  and 
Ihree  flats  named  by  the  examiner. 

2.  To  play,  in  good  time  and  with  proper  fingering,  any  six  exercises 
.selected  by  the  teacher,  from  Czerny’s  101  exercises,  or  any  similar 
.work. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  examiner  any  six  easy  pieces  or  tunes,  and  play  in 
good  time,  and  with  proper  fingering,  any  one  which  he  may  select. 

Second  Year. 

1.  To  play  at  a moderate  pace,  and  through  the  whole  compass  of  the 
keyboard,  any  two  major  and  minor  scales  named  by  the  examiner,  and 
any  minor  scale  selected  by  the  teacher. 

2.  To  play  any  four  studies,  selected  by  the  teacher,  from  Czerny’s 
<(  School  of  Velocity,”  or  any  similar  work. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  examiner  any  four  pieces,  presenting  no  serious 
difficulties  in  execution,  and  to  play  in  good  time,  and  with  proper 
fingering,  any  one  of  these  which  he  may  select. 

1.  To  explain  the  key  and  time  signatures,  and  the  words  and  signs 
used  in  the  pieces  played. 


Handicraft. — Programme  for  Pupils. 

First  Year  (Fifth  Class  or  higher). 

To  measure  accurately  with  a ruler  to  eighths  or  tenths  of  an 
inch. 

To  be  expert  in  the  management  and  use  of  the  following  tools,  and 
to  describe  them  intelligently  Hammer,  bradawl,  gimlet,  spokeshave, 
plane,  penknife,  saw  (including  sawing  along  a line),  turnscrew,  pincers 
Ur  pliers,  marking  gauge,  Tide,  square,  compass,  nail-punch. 

To  sharpen  the  following  tools,  usiilg  whetstone  or  oilstone,  or  both, 
as  may  be  necessary  : — Chisel,  ordinary  knife,  penknife,  scissors. 

Domestic  Economy  may  be  taken  in  this  combination  as  an  extra  subject,  if  not  taken 
an  ordinary  subject,  under  the  alternative  scheme. 

a 'mPU  be  Pres™t«d  in  drawing  a second  year  in  sixth  class,  he  must  exhibit 

■ume  work  from  ' 
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AppendixB.  To  have  some  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  nails  and  screws. 
Rules  and  To  drive  nails  and  screws,  haying  bored  holes  of  the  proper  sizes  with 


Regulations  bradawl  or  gimlet. 

of  Commis-  To  sink  nail-heads  with  punch  : to  countersink  screw-heads  with 
chisel,  gouge,  or  penknife. 


To  exhibit  proficiency  in  any  two  of  the  following  ; — 


(1.)  To  make  glue  ; to  plane  a board  ; to  plane  the  edges  of  two  short 
pieces  of  board  straight  and  square,  and  to  glue  the  edges  together. 

(2.)  To  know  the  different  kinds  of  hinges  in  common  use  ; to  put  on 
a butt  or  T hinge. 

(3.)  To  know  the  several  kinds  of  locks  in  common  use  ; to  put  on  a 
box,  cupboard,  or  dqor  lock. 


Second  Year. 

In  addition  to  the  first  year’s  programme  to  exhibit  proficiency  in  any 
five  of  the  following : — 

(1.)  To  grind  a chisel  or  a plane-iron  on  a grindstone  or  on  a whetstone, 
and  to  sharpen  either  on  the  oilstone. 

(2.)  To  splice  or  scarf  a broken  broom  handle  or  rake  handle,  or  any 
stick  of  like  shape  ; to  secure  the  joint  with  screws,  or  copper  wire,  or 
waxed  cord. 

(3.)  To  plane  up  two  boards,  and  dowel  them  edge  to  edge  for  a broad 
shelf ; to  make  a shelf  bracket ; to  know  how  to  fix  up  the  shelf  witli 
brackets. 

(4.)  To  take  accurate  measures  of  a pane  of  glass  in  inches,  &c. ; to 
mark  the  measures  of  a pane  on  a rod  as  a guide  for  the  glass-cutter ; to 
know  the  nature  and  uses  of  putty ; to  hack  out  a broken  pane,  and  the 
old  putty,  and  to  put  in  a new  pane. 

(5.)  To  understand  the  use  of  drying  oil  and  turpentine  in  painting; 
to  mix  dry  paint  of  any  colour  with  oil ; to  thin  it  for  use  with  oil  or 
turpentine  or  both  ; to  paint  a piece  of  board.  To  understand  the  nature 
and  uses  of  staining ; to  know  something  of  the  different  kinds  of  stain ; 
to  prepare  and  stain  a piece  of  board,  including  sizing  and  varnishing. 

(6.)  To  mount  a map  or  engraving  on  linen,  and  afterwards  nail  it  on 
laths  or  lath  and  roller ; to  know  how  to  make  paste ; to  understand  the 
nature  and  uses  of  varnishing  ; to  know  something  of  the  several  kinds 
of  varnish  ; to  varnish  a map  or  diagram. 

(7.)  To  know  the  use  of  the  mitre-box,  or  of  the  shooting  block;  to 
rabbet  and  mitre-cut  four  pieces  of  wood,  and  joint  them  so  as  to  form  a 
frame  for  a small  picture. 

(8.)  To  understand  the  nature  of  soldering ; to  solder  two  pieces  of  tin, 
or  brass,  or  iron  together ; to  tin  the  soldering  iron. 


Spinning,  Weaving,  and  other  Cottage  Industries. 

In  localities  where  the  Managers  of  schools  arrange  with  skilled  persons 
to  give  instruction  in  these  industries,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  suitable  rooms  or  in  separate  buildings  in  close  proximity 
to  the  National  Schools,  to  advanced  pupils  of  the  schools  or  groups  of 
schools,  results-fees  for  two  examinations,  5s.  each,  may  be  paid  on  the 
ascertained  proficiency  of  each  pupil  of  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  and  also 
a special  salary  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be 
awarded  to  the  Teacher  of  the  industry,  on  condition  that  the  requisite 
appliances  are  provided.  The  Industrial  Department  may  be  also  open 
to  young  persons  who  have  already  left  school,  but  may  desire  to  attend, 
the  industrial  classes  ; but  results  fees  are  not  payable  for  such  persons 
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Dairying — Programme  for  Pupils  (Females,  Fifth  Class  or  higher).  Appendix b 

In  any  National  school  to  which  a dairy  is  attached  having  a command  Rules  and 
of  a sufficient  supply  of  milk  and  proper  appliances,  approved  of  by  the  ^e^u'at*0.n® 
Agricultural  Superintendent,  dairying  may  be  recognised  as  an  approved  sionS™'' 
extra  branch,  and  a fee  be  paid  for  each  pupil  passing  in  the  prescribed 
course.  The  person  giving  the  instruction  in  this  branch  must  hold  a 
certificate  of  competency  therein.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  the 
theory  and  practice  of  dairy  management,  viz.  : — (a)  Dairying  as  treated 
in  the  text  books  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion ; (6)  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  dairy  implements,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  products  of  the  dairy ; (c)  Butter  making. 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Programme  for  Pupils  (Females). 

Leading  Principles. 

First  Examination  (Fifth  Class  or  higher). 

“Girls’  Reading  Book,”  first  half  ; and  “Domestic  Economy”  so 
far  as  relates  to  : — • 

Food  : — Functions ; classification  ; sources  ; hints  for  judging  meat, 

&c. ; culinary  treatment. 

Clothing:— Purposes;  sources;  modes  of  ordinary  cleansing;  materials 
used  in  cleansing. 

Cleanliness  ; — Personal — necessity  for. 

Second  Examination. 

a Girls’  Reading  Book,”  entire  Book  ; and  u Domestic  Economy  ” 
so  far  as  relates  to  : — 

The  Dwelling  Warming ; cleaning  ; ventilating. 

Simple  Ailments  : — Home  remedies ; hints  on  sick  nursing. 

Earning  ; — Thrift ; saving. 

Hygiene — Programme  for  Pupils. 

First  Examination  (Fifth  Class  or  higher). 

Air  — Composition ; breathed  air.  Changes  in  air  caused  by  the 
burning  of  fuel  and  lights.  Natural  means  of  purifying  air.  Danger 
of  breathing  air  that  is  laden  with  dust.  How  to  know  whether  the 
ah  of  a pit  or  cellar  is  fit  to  breathe. 

Breathing  : — Number  of  breaths  in  a minute.  How  we  breathe ; 
why  we  breathe ; where  the  venous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial  : 
nature  of  the  change. 

Ventilation  Amount  of  air  necessary  for  a child,  for  an  adult; 
jvhy  ventilation  is  necessary  ; cubic  space  in  rooms  ; natural  ventilating 
forces ; necessity  for  scattering  or  distributing  the  fresh  air  that  enters 
a dwelling-room.  Movement  of  the  air  of  a room  caused  by  a fire  in 
an  open  grate.  Inlets  and  outlets.  Value  of  chimneys  as  outlets. 

. ater  : — Composition  of ; necessity  for  an  abundant  supply  of ; 
evils  of  too  little  water ; qualities  of  a good  drinking  water.  Hard 
jtticl  soft  water  ; danger  of  drinking  rain-water  stored  in  leaden  cisterns. 

jections  to  house  cisterns.  Modes  of  supplying  water  to  houses. 

Character  of  good  wells.  The  most  dangerous  impurities  of  water. 

Alcoholic  Liquors  (strong  drinks) — injury  which  they  cause  to  the 
eait  and  blood-vessels.  Alcohol  does  not  make  us  warm  ; does  not' 

^ake  flesh,  blood  or  bone ; does  not  make  the  body  grow.  Why  alcohol 
is  very  bad  for  young  people* 
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Second  Examination. 

Food  : — A perfect  food : milk  a perfect  food ; classification  of  food-staffs; 
use  of  eacli  class  ; effects  of  too  much,  of  too  little,  and  of  improper 
food ; of  food  eaten  too  hot  ; organs  of  digestion  ; mastication  of  food 
changes  the  food  must  undergo  before  it  is  fit  to  mix  with  the  blood. 

Cooking  : — Objects  of;  effects  of;  advantageous  preparation  of  food; 
dangerous  substances  mixed  with  food ; diseases  caused  by  eating 
diseased  meat. 

The  Skin  : — Its  structure  and  functions  ; necessity  for  keeping  the 
skin  clean ; attention  to  the  hair ; removal  of  parasites. 

Clothing: — Uses  of,  materials  of,  and  properties  of;  bad  effects  of 
tight  lacing,  of  unseasonable  clothing. 

Exercise  ; — Necessity  for ; immediate  and  remote  effects  of ; evils  that 
arise  from  the  want  of ; to  prevent  chill  after  exercise  ; exercise  for  girls. 

Sleep  : — Amount  of  sleep  needed  at  different  ages  ; causes  of  broken 
sleep  ; evils  of  want  of  sleep  ; danger  of  using  sleeping-draughts. 

The  House  : — Soil ; surroundings  ; dryness ; evils  of  damp-houses ; 
materials  of  walls  and  roof ; covering  of  walls ; cleanliness  of  house  and 
furniture  ; danger  of  dirt. 

Warming  and  Lighting  : — Open  grates,  stoves,  dangers  of  coal-gas 
and  paraffin  lamps. 

Slight  Diseases  and  Injuries  : — Cough,  cold,  cuts,  bruises,  burns, 
scalds,  bites  of  dogs,  stings  of  insects. 

Tobacco  Smoking: — The  injury  it  does  to  growth,  and  to  the  chief 
functions  of  the  body. 

Classics,  French,  German,  and  Irish. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  sanctioned  the  payment 
of  results  fees  for  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  Irish,  upon  the 
following  conditions  : — 

I.  Instruction  in  Classics,  French,  German,  and  Irish  must  be  given 
out  of  the  ordinary  school-hours  ;*  but  pupils  who  have  been  examined 
once  in  the  sixth  class  may  be  allowed  to  devote  a portion  of  these  hours 
to  the  study  of  their  Classical,  French,  German,  or  Irish  lessons,  provided 
that  the  routine  business  of  the  school  be  not  interfered  with. 

II.  No  pupil  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  Classics,  French, 
German,  or  Irish,  who  has  not  reached  at  least  the  fifth  class. 

III.  The  course  will  extend  over  a period  of  three  years  ; and  a pupil 
gaining  for  his  teacher  a fee  in  the  course  for  any  year  cannot  be  again 
presented  for  examination  in  that  course,  except  as  provided  for  in  Note 
III.  (c)  of  ordinary  Programme.  If  a pupil  fail  in  any  year’s  course,  he 
may  be  re-examined  therein. 

IV.  For  every  pupil  fulfilling  the  foregoing  conditions  who  passes  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  the  course  prescribed  for  his  year  on  the 
following  programme,  results  fees  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher:— 
In  Latin,  10s. ; in  Greek,  10s.;  in  Irish,  10s.;  in  German,  10s.;  in 
French,  5s. 

Classics,  French,  German,  and  Irish. — Programmes. 

Latin. — - First  Year. — Grammar,  including  syntax,  Latin  Delectus,  or 
any  similar  elementary  book.  Second  Year. — Two  books  of  Csesar,  or 
two  books  of  Virgil,  and  either  the  Jugurtha  of  Sallust,  or  any  approved 
course  of  equal  difficulty.  Third  Year. — Not  less  than  500  lines  of 
Ovid  or  Horace,  or  Juvenal,  or  of  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  one  book 
of  Livy.  An  easy  passage  of  at  least  twenty  lines  from  the  Third  Book 
of  Lessons  to  be  translated  into  Latin  prose. 

* Thia  restriction  does  not  necessarily  apply  in  the  case  of  Model,  Convent,  or  Monastery 
National  Schools,  or  Practising  Schools  connected  with  Training  Colleges. 
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Greek.  First  rear.— Grammar,  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.  Second  ■ipP'nUxh. 
Year.  -Grammar,  including  syntax,  Greek  Delectus,  and  one  book  ofp  , 

rfHTrodot  ^ Year—Two  b00ks  of  IUad  and  a book  SJXSii 

" of  Conimiu- 

l1  rench.-  First  Year. — Grammar,  not  including  syntax,  with  twenty  slon®rs*  i 
pages  of  a French  vocabulary,  or  of  an  easy  phrase-book.  Second  Year  — 

Grammar  including  syntax,  with  twenty  additional  pages  of  a phrase- 
book  and  transktion  of  two  books  of  Telemachus,  or  Cliambaud’s 
Fables  Chornies.”  Third  Year— The  Athalie  of  Racine,  or  any  ap- 
proved  book  of  French  poetry.  Translation  of  an  easy  passage  of  English 
into  French.  Fair  correctness  of  pronunciation. 

German.— -First  Year—  Otto’s  Elementary  German  Grammar  to 
the  end  of  Etymology  (exercises  included).  Second  Year— Otto’s 
Elementary  German  Grammar.  Easy  prose  translation,  viz.  : about 
thirty  pages  of  text  from  Lessing’s  Eabeln,  or  Hauff’s  Miirchen,  or 
Niebuhr  s Heroen  Geschichten.  Third  Year—  Grammar.  Translation 
of  a passage  taken  from  Third  Book  (about  a dozen  lines)  into  German, 
dfficulty  Ia™  fetuart  ’ or  any  otlier  approved  German  play  of  equal 

rfar; — (“■)  Joyce's  Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular 
lerb,  with  the  verbs  is  and  td;  ( b .)  To  translate  into  English  the  Irish 
phrases  of  the  exercises  in  the  First  and  Second  Irish  Books,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.  Second 
tear— (a  ) Joyce  s Grammar  to  the  end  of  Etymology ; (6.)  To  translate 
into  English  the  Irish  phrases  of  the  Exercises  in  the  “Third  Irish 
Book  ; (c.)  To  translate  into  Irish  the  English  phrases  of  the  Exer- 
cises in  the  First  and  Second  Irish  Books.  Third  Year— (a.)  Joyce's 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  Syntax ; (A.)  The  first  seven  chapters  of 
Resting s ‘Forus  Feasa  ar  Eirinn,”  (Gaelic  Union),  omitting  the 
(c-)  translate  into  Irish  the  English  phrases  and  sentences 
ot  the  Exercises  in  the  “ Third  Irish  Book.” 

Inspector  ^ The  elementary  books  used  during  the  first  year  must  be  approved  by  the 

hooks  may  be  substituted  for  those  prescribed  for  second  and  third  years: 
but  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  change  must  be  previously  obtained.  7 

Science  Programmes  for  Pupils  of  Fifth  Class  and  Higher 
_ Geometry  and  Mensuration.  , 

The  course  will  be  comprised  in  three  examinations.  The  first 

yefu-  s examination  may  take  place  while  the  pupil  is  in  Fifth  Class  : 

I irst  Examination.— Euclid,  Book  I.,  to  the  32nd  Proposition  (in- 
clusive). Mensuration-:  Area  of  Bectilineal  Figures. 

Second  Examination.— {In  addition  to  the  above)— Euclid  : the 
remaining  Propositions  of  Book  I.,  and  the  entire  of  Book  II.  Men- 
suration : Circle,  ellipse,  zone,  surfaces  of  the  principal  solids. 

Ihird  Examination. — {In  addition  to  the  above) — Euclid : Books  III. 
and  IV.,  with  the  first  eight  Propositions  of  Book  VI.  Mensuration  : 

0 laity  of  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere — artificer’s  work — a general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Land  Surveying. 

T _ Algebra. 

ie  course  will  be  comprised  in  three  examinations.  The  first  may 
take  place  while  the  pupil  is  in  Fifth  Class 

1 irst  Examination.  — Definitions— simple  rules— computation  of 
gebraic  expressions — easy  simple  equations. 

an  l EC0^P  Examination. — {In  addition  to  above ) — Simple  equations, 
ana  problems  producing  them— simultaneous  equations— algebraic  frac- 
tions—m volution  and  evolution. 
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Third  Examination. — (In  addition  to  above ) — Quadratic  equations 
and  problems  producing  them — theory  of  integer,  fractional  and  nega- 
tive indices — surds — binomial  theorem,  with  integer  indices. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

First  Examination. — Definitions — measurement  of  angles — trigono- 
metrical functions — logarithms — use  of  logarithmic  tables — formulae  for 
the  solution  of  right-angled  triangles — heights. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  the  above.) — Four  fundamental 
formulae,  with  the  more  useful  formulae  deduced  from  them — oblique- 
angled  triangles — application  to  distances — description  and  use  of  theo- 
dolite and  vernier. 

Navigation. 

First  Examination. — General  knowledge  of  “ Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy”— rhumb  line — difference  of  latitude — departure — course — 
correction  of  courses — plane  sailing — middle  latitude  sailing — mariner’s 
compass — variation — deviation — leeway. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  the  above.) — Mercator’s  sail- 
ing— Mercator’s  projection  and  chart — the  great  principle  of  the  chart,  and 
in  what  its  value  consists— to  determine  a ship’s  place  on  the  chart  from 
her  latitude  and  longitude,  and  vice  versd — to  find  the  course  and  distance 
between  two  places  on  the  chart — to  compute  a day’s  run — great  circle 
sailing — oblique  sailing. 

(This  subject  should  be  preceded  by  a course  of  plane  trigonometry, 
and  it  should  be  taught  only  after  a pupil  has  reached  the  sixth  class.) 
Mechanics. 

First  Examination. — Matter — different  states  of  Matter — laws  of 
Matter— natural  forces — properties  of  bodies — momentum — equilibrium 
— action  and  re-action — composition  and  resolution  of  forces — lever, 
different  kinds  of — human  arm  as  a lever — pulley — relation  of  P to  W 
in  lever  and  pulley — centre  of  gravity — conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
balance — delicacy  of  balance — how  obtained — double  weighing. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  above.) — Absolute  unit  of 
force: — unit  of  work  and  horse  power — systems  of  pulleys — wheel  and 
axle — inclined  plane — wedge — screw — relation  of  P to  V in  each 
machine — laws  of  motion — accelerated  motion — laws  of  falling  bodies— 
feather  and  penny  experiment — Atwood’s  machine — pendulum — ter- 
restrial gravitation  and  the  causes  which  modify  it. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

First  Examination. — Pressure  of  liquids — laws  of  pressure — bursting 
of  rocks  by  pressure  of  small  quantity  of  liquid.  Hydrostatic  paradox 
. — Bramah’s  press — pressure  of  air — Magdeburg  hemispheres — tumbler 
and  card  experiment — elasticity — air  gun — barometer — construction  of 
— specific  gravity  of  solids— liquids — gases,  how  determined — pumps 
—suction  pump — -force  pump — air  pump — conveyance  of  water  across 
valleys — syphon. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  above). — Expansion  of  gases 
— Boyle  and  Marriotte’s  law — pressure  supported  by  a body  immersed 
in  a liquid — hydrostatic  balance— specific  gravity  bottle — Nicholson’s 
hydrometer — conditions  of  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies — Cartesian 
diver — swimming — capillary  phenomena — endosmose  and  exosmose — 
Torricellian  vacuum — determination  of  heights  by  the  barometer- 
aneroid  barometer — balloons — parachutes. 

Light  and  Sound. 

First  Examination. — (1.)  Light. — Undulatory  and  emission  theory 
_hg>w  objects  are  seen  —intensity of  light — -law  of  inverse  squares— 
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velocity  of  light,  how  determined — shadows  and  penumbra! — laws  of  ^ppevdixB. 

reflection  mirrors — formation  of  images  by  plane  mirrors — use  of  con-  „ , 

cave  mirrors  in  lighthouses-analysis  of  light-photometer^. 

(4.)  bouND.— bound  waves,  nature  of  them— density  and  elasticity  ot  »f  Comnm- 
air,  how  affected  by  heat— velocity  of  sound  through  air,  how  deter-  8I°ners- 
mined— calculation  of  distance  by  light  and  sound — velocity  of  sound 
through  water— law  of  inverse  squares  as  applied  to  sound— reflection 
oi  sound — echo — whispering  galleries. 

Secono Examination. — (In  addition  to  above). — (I.)Light. Kaleido- 

scope-concave spherical  mirrors— meaning  of  term  axis— principal 
ocus— centre  of  mirror— refraction  of  light,  illustrations  of— different 
hinds  of  lenses— course  of  a ray  of  light  through  a converging  and  a 
diverging  lens— optical  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  condition  of  distinct 

vision — use  of  spectacles — solar  spectrum — rainbow — stereoscope 

magic  lantern.  1 

(2.)  Sound.  Structure  of  the  ear — difference  between  music  and- 
noise  musical  notes — pitch  and  intensity — various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing musical  sounds— laws  of  vibrations'  of  strings  and  use  of  sound 

boards  laws  of  vibration  of  columns  of  air  in  pipes — ear  trumpet 

Speaking  trumpet.  1 

Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

First  Examination. — 1.  Heat. — Theories  as  to  the  nature  of  heat— 
effects  of  heat — radiation — convection — conduction — good  and  bad  con- 
ductors—metallic  surfaces— when  to  be  bright  and  when  rou<di— 
absorption  and  transmission  of  heat — thermometers,  how  construe  ted°and 
determination  of  the  fixed  points — expansion  of  solids — compensation 
pendulums— maximum  density  of  water— freezing  of  deep  and  of 
shallow  water,  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water — vapour — dew — clouds. 

2.  Steam  Engine. — Properties  of  steam — how  produced- — unit  of 

heat — history  of  steam  engine — Savary’s  engine — Newcomen’s  engine 

difference  between  high  and  low  pressure  engines — horse-power. 

Second  Examination. — (In  additionto  above).— 1.  Heat/—  Differential 
thermometers— maximum  and  minimum  thermometers— expansion  of 
solids — of  liquids — of  gases — ventilation  of  mines  and  buildings — specific 

heat— how  illustrated  by  experiment— latent  heat  and  sensible  heat 

trace  the  successive  effects  of  heat  applied  to  ice  below  the  freezing  point 
till  converted  into  steam — cooling  effects  of  evaporation — how  exemplified 
m different  regions  on  the  earth’s  surface — effects  of  specific  heat  of  water 
on  climate — freezing  mixtures. 

2.  Steam  Engine. — Watts’ single  acting  engine — oscillating  engine 

y-wlieel — parallel  motion — eccentric — governor — propulsion  of  vessels 
y means  of  (1)  paddlewheel — (2)  screw — computation  of  the  horse-power 
of  an  engine. 

. Physical  Geography. 

First  Examination. — Distribution  of  land  and  water — zones 

Climates— temperatures.  Mountains— table  land's— plains— deserts. 

Second  Examination. — Rivers — lakes — tides  and  currents — atmo- 
sphere, its  properties  and  uses— reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by 
atmosphere  — evaporation  — clouds  — rain— dew— hail— winds,  three 
kinds  of— hurricanes— cyclones— typhoons— hot  winds— distribution  of 
p ants  and  animals — relation  of  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution — 
different  races  of  men  and  how  distributed. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

First  Examination. — L Magnetism. — Natural  and  artificial  magnets 
magnetic  poles — theories  of  magnetism — magnetic  induction — coercive 
tores— explain  experiments  with  iron  filings,  and  with  broken  magnet. 

F 2 
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2.  Frictional  Electricity. — History  and  general  nature  of — development 
by  friction — electrical  machines — conductors  and  non-conductors  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  and  how  related  to  each  other — Franklin’s  discovery. 

3.  Dynamical  Electricity. — History  of — different  names  for—' Voltaic 
couple — explanation  of  action — origin  of  currents — simple  experiments 
to  show  the  existence  of  electric  currents — Yolta’s  pile. 

Second  Examination. — {In  addition  to  above).— 1.  Magnetism. — 
Mariner’s  compass — terrestrial  magnetism ; inclination— declination — • 
magnetic  intensity — magnetic  equator  and  poles — magnetization — mag- 
netic battery. 

2.  Frictional  Electricity. — Best  insulators — distribution  of  electricity 
— tendency  to  accumulate  on  corners  and  points,  and  to  escape  from 
them — induction — condensers — description  of  the  Leyden  jar  as  a con- 
denser— electroscopes — thunder  and  lightning — lightning  conductors.  . 

3.  Dynamical  Electricity. — Different  methods  of  originating  the  voltaic 
current — Smee’s  battery — galvanometer — electric  telegraph — chemical 
effects  of  the  current— decomposition  of  water  by  the  current. 

Botany. 

First  Examination. — General  structure  of  a flowering  plant — -dis- 
tinction between  flowering  and  flowerless  plants — ascending  and  de- 
scending axis — functions  of  the  several  parts— root — stem — leaf — stipules 
— inflorescence — germination  of  bean  and  of  grain  of  wheat- — three  great 
classes  of  plants,  with  the  characters  of  each — description  of  daisy,  pea, 
primrose,  and  lily. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  above). — Vascular  and  cellular 
plants — various  tissues  of  plants — various  forms  of  root,  stem,  leaf, 
inflorescence,  flower,  fruit — cohesion,  adhesion,  and  suppression  of 
various  parts  of  the  flower — characters  of  ranunculace® — crucifer®- — 
leguminos® — rosace®— unlbellifer® — labiat®.  Description  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  following  plants  : — "Wheat ; clover ; rice ; Indian  corn  ; 
turnip ; rhubarb ; cucumber.  Description  of  the  following  vegetable 
products,  with  the  names  and  classification  of  the  plants  which 
yield  them : — Opium — cotton — mustard — sugar — chocolate — tea — coffee 
- — starch — -jute — flax — cinnamon — pepper — galls — quinine. 

Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

First  Examination. — Animal  Physiology. — (a.)  General  build  of  the 
human  body — human  skeleton — names  and  position  of  the  principal 
bones^-composition  of  bone.  ( b .)  Circulation  of  the  blood — the  heart 
and  blood  vessels — course  of  the  circulation — valves  of  the  heart — aorta 
— composition  of  the  blood,  (c.)  Respiration — changes  in  the  blood — • 
venous  blood — arterial  blood — the  lungs  and  their  appendages — changes 
in  respired  air — mechanical  movements  of  respiration — animal  heat. 

Zoology. — Characteristic  differences  between  plants  and  animals — 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — classes  of  the  vertebrates. 

Second  Examination. — [In  addition  to  above.)— Animal  Physiology • 
D igestion — m astication — teeth — the  pharynx — stomach — intestines — 1 
secretion  and  excretion — liver — pancreas — the  skin  and  its  functions — ■ 
the  senses — organs  of  the  senses — structure  and  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball— structure  of  the  ear — animal  mechanics. 

Zoology. — A complete  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
sub-kingdoms,  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom — modification  of  the 
bertebrate  skeleton  in  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes — general 
vature  of  the  skeleton  or  hard  parts  in  the  several  groups  of  inverte- 
nrate  animals — general  form  and  nature  of  the  organs  of  digestionf 
circulation,  and  respiration  in  the  various  classes  of  animals. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry. 

First  Examination.  Matter — elements  and  compounds — divisions  of 
elementary  bodies— symbols  and  atomic  weights  of  the  ordinary  elemen- 
tary bodies— to  know  the  properties  and  mode  of  obtaining  oxygen 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen— to  know  the  chief  properties  and  composition  of 
water,  air,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  potash  and 
soda : and  to  give  the  chemical  symbols  for  each — to  understand  tho 
laws  of  chemical  combination— allotropic  modifications  of  elementary 
bodies — chemical  affinity  or  force. 

Second  Examination — (In  addition  to  the  above.) — To  understand  the 
terms  of  chemical  nomenclature  and  the  use  of  the  several  prefixes  and 

affixes  employed — atomic  weights  and  combining  proportions — acids 

alkalies— oxides— salts.  To  know  the  symbols  and  combining  propor- 
tions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  silicon,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  To 
know  the  principal  oxides,  acids,  and  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  these  elements— to  explain  the  ordinary  experiments  with  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  chlorine. 

Geology. 

First  Examination.— (a).  Classes  of  rocks,  aqueous,  igneous,  and 
metamorplnc  rocks— mode  of  formation  of  each— origin  and  composition 
of  siliceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  carboniferous  rocks— to  be  able 
to  refer  a specimen  to  its  proper  class.  (b.)  Agencies  at  work  in 
wasting  the  land,  and  how  they  act— air— frost— ice— rain— rivers— the 
sea  (c.)  Movement  of  the  earth’s  crust— central  heat— volcanoes  and 
earthquakes— mountain  chains— anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves— faults 

dip  and  strike  of  strata.  (d.)  Definitions  of  common  geological  terms. 

Second  Examination. — (In  addition  to  above.) — (a.)  Palieozoic  rocks 
—names  and  order  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of  this  group their  dis- 

tribution in  the  British  Islands— leading  fossils  in  the  various  groups. 
(6.)  Coal — its  nature,  origin,  and  distribution— its  position  in  the  strati- 
fied series— ores  of  metals  found  in  paleozoic  rocks,  and  their  mode  of 
qccurrence— probable  origin  of  lodes,  (c.)  Mesozoic  rocks— names  and 
order  of  the  chief  members  of  this  group— their  distribution  in  the 
British  Islands— pnpcipal  fossifs  in  the  various  groups— origin  of  chalk 
rock  salt,  and  gypsum,  (d.)  Cainozoic  rocks— subdivisions— distribu- 
tion m British  Islands— principal  fossils— nature,  origin,  and  distribu- 
tmn  of  the  boulder  clay  or  glacial  drift— bone  caves,  and  their  contents 
— lossils  pf  the  drift. 


, xiy. 

1890-91. 

Roles  foe  Payment  of  Teachers  of  Agricultural  Schools 
under  Local  Management. 

Section  I. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Proficiency  of  Pupils  in  Agricultural  Know- 
ledge derived  from. the  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,  <fcc. 

4th  Class. — To  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  Crops  s.  d. 
as  treated  in  the  work,  “Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  4 0 

i Class — 1st  Stage. — In  addition  to  the  course  prescribed 
for  Fourth  Class,  to  answer  intelligently  on.  Cottage  Garden- 
ing as  treated  in  tlie  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  . 5 0 
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AppendixR  gth  Class — 2nd  Stage. — In  addition  to  tlie  course  prescribed  s.  d. 
Rulela^nd  for  Fifth  Class>  First  Stage,  to  answer  intelligently  on 
Regulations  Part  II.  of  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  . .50 

of  Commia-  gtk  Class — 1st  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  course  pre- 
sioners.  scribed  for  Class  52,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Soils  and 

Manures  and  Drainage,  . . . • .50 

6th  Class — Subsequent  Examination. — To  answer  intelligently 

on  the  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  • . .50 

Section  II. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Practical  Proficiency  of  Pupils  as  tested 
on  the  School  Farm  and  Garden. 

A teacher  newly  appointed  to  conduct  a National  School  with  an 
Agricultural  Department , must  possess  a Certificate  that  he  attended  a 
course  of  agricultural  instruction  at  the  Albert  Institution ; or  a 
Certificate  of  competency  from  some  other  authority , satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Practical  Proficiency  as  tested  on  the  School- 
Farm  and  Garden. 

4th  Class. — For  a pass  in  a knowledge  of  the  Crops  grown  on  s.  d. 

the  Farm  and  of  the  modes  of  raising  and  saving  them,  . 3 0 

5th  Class — 1st  Stage.— For  a fair  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
good  Animals,  and  of  the  modes  of  feeding  and  managing  those 
on  the  School  Farm,  .......  3 6 

5th  Class — 2nd  Stage. — For  superior  proficiency  in  same  and  in 

a knowledge  of  the  crops  raised  in  garden,  . . . .36 

6th  Class — 1st  Examination. — For  proficiency  in  a knowledge 

of  the  use  of  improved  implements  and  machines,  . .50 

6 th  Class — 2nd  Examination. — For  superior  proficiency  in  same,  5 0 

Section  III. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Well-managed  School  Farms 
and  Gardens. 

1.  For  a pass  on  the  management  of  the  Farm,  including  the  s.  d. 

course  of  Cropping,  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  crops,  . . , . . . . 40  0 

2.  For  a pass  in  the  management  of  home-made  Manure,  taking 

into  account,  for  sanitary  as  well  as  practical  purposes,  the 
position  of  the  manure  heap,  the  way  the  manure  is  pre- 
served, and  the  quantity  of  it  produced  and  available,  . 10  0 

3.  For  a pass  in  Live  Stock,  taking  into  account  the  quality  of 

the  animals,  their  adaptability  to  the  holding,  and  the  mode  of 
managing  them,  . . . . . . . . 20  0 

4.  For  a pass  in  Farm  Offices,  their  cleanliness,  state  of  repair, 

and  adaptability  to  the  holding,  . . . . .10  0 

5.  For  the  Cottage  Garden,  its  aspect  and  enclosure,  the  suit- 
ability uf  the  system  of  cropping  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 

and  the  productiveness  of  the  crops,  . . . . , 20  0 


Notes. 

The  Results  fees  for  Section  I.  of  the  foregoing  Programmes  may  be 
paid  on  the  report  of  the  District  Inspector,  a copy  of  whose  marks  will 
be  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Superintendent  for  his  information,  who  will 
give  further  examination  should  he  deem  such  expedient,  in  literary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  the  classes  fail  to  pass  satisfactorily  in 
Section  I.,  fees  fer  Sections  II.  and  III.  may  be  withheld. 
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Examinations  under  Sections  II.  and  III.  may  be  conducted  by  tbe  JppendixB. 
Agricultural  Superintendent  or  such  other  officer  as- may  be  approved  by  Rui^iid 
the  Commissioners.  R^Xtions 

The  School  Farm,  where  practicable,  shall  contain  not  less  than  °.f  Gommi«- 
three  statute  acres.  »ioners. 

About  half  an  hour  per  day,  as  a general  rule,  must  be  devoted  to 
Agricultural  instruction  of  pupils,  practical  or  theoretical.  Pupils, 
however,  are  not  to  be  employed  on  the  Farm  or  School  Garden  during 
school  hours,  except,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Teacher,  during  the  time 
for  recreation. 

If  no  practical  instruction  is  given  on  the  Farm  or  Garden  (Section  II.) 
no  fees  are  payable  under  Section  III. 

The  fees  accruing  under  Sections  IT.  and  III.  are  payable  only  to  the 
Teacher  who  conducts  the  practical  instruction  (Section  II.),  and  holds 
the  Farm  or  Garden. 

Every  pupil  who  comes  forward  for  examination  must  have  made  one 
hundred  attendances  in  the  School  for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  examination  in  Section  I. 


XV. 

1890-91. 

Rules  for  Payment  of  Teachers  of  National  Schools 
to  which  School  Gardens  are  attached. 

Section  I. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Proficiency  of  Pupils  in  Agricultural  Know- 
ledge derived  from  the  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming/’  &c. 

4th  Class. — To  answer  intelligently  on  the  subject  of  Crops  s.  d. 
as  treated  in  the  work,  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  4 0 

5th  Class — 1st  Stage. — In  addition  to  the  course  prescribed 
for  Fourth  Class,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Cottage  Gar- 
dening, as  treated  in  the  * ‘ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming, ”50 

5th  Class — 2nd  Stage. — In  addition  to  the  course  prescribed 
for  Fifth  Class,  First  Stage,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Part 
IT.  of  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  . . .50 

6th  Class. — 1st  Examination. — In  addition  to  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  52,  to  answer  intelligently  on  Soils,  Manures,  and 
Drainage, 5 0 

•6  th  Class. — Subsequent  Examination. — To  answer  intelligently 
on  the  “ Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,”  . . .50 

Section  II. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Practical  Proficiency  of  Pupils 
as  tested  on  the  School  Garden. 

4th  Class. — For  a pass  in  a knowledge  of  the  Crops  grown  on 
the  School  Garden,  ........  2 0 

5th  Class — 1st  Stage. — For  a superior  knowledge  of  foregoing 
(a  more  extended  examination),  . . . . ..20 

5 th  Class — 2nd  Stage. — For  further  knowledge  of  foregoing, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  management  of  Swine  and  Poultry,  2 0 
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6 th  Class — 1st  Examination. — For  increased  proficiency  in  fore- 
going,   ' ' ' 

6th  Class— Subsequent  Examination.— For  increased  profi- 
ciency in  foregoing  (a  more  extended  examination), 

Section  III. 

Scale  of  Payment  for  Well-managed  School  Gardens. 

1.  For  the  Cottage  Garden,  its  aspect  and  enclosure,  the  suit- 

ability of  its  management  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  crops,  ..... 

2.  For  a pass  if  Pigs,  Poultry,  or  other  Live  Stock,  of  a proper 
description  are  well  kept ; for  the  mode  of  preserving  the 
manure  made  from  them;  for  the  Offices— their  suitableness 
and  condition,  ....••••• 
Examinations  under  the  foregoing  programme  are  conducted  by  the 

District  Inspector. 

Every  pupil  who  comes  forward  for  examination  must  have  made  one 
hundred  attendances  in  the  School  for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  examination. 

About  half-an-hour  a day  as  a general  rule  must  be  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  of  pupils.  Pupils  are  not  to  be  employed  on  the 
School  Garden  during  school  hours,  unless,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Teacher,  during  the  time  for  recreation. 

If  no  practical  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  no  fees  are  payable 
under  Sections  II.  and  III. 

The  fees  accruing  under  Sections  II.  and  III.  are  payable  only  to  the 
Teacher  who  gives  the  practical  instruction  and  holds  the  garden. 

If  the  classes  fail  to  pass  satisfactorily  in  Sect.  I.,  fees  for  Sections  II. 
and  III.  may  be  withheld. 


XVI. 

Albert  National  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
Glasneyin,  Dublin. 

Objects. — This  Institution  is  designed  to  supply  instruction  : — 

(a)  In  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture  to  the  sons  of 
. farmers,  to  National  School  Teachers,  and  others. 

(b)  In  the  most  improved  systems  of  Dairying  to  young  women, 

daughters  of  the  Agricultural  classes. 

The  Training  Institution. — The  Training  Institution  .is  situated  on 
the  farm.  The  buildings  comprise  dormitories,  dining  hall,  lecture  and 
school-ropm ; museqm,  library,  and  laboratory ; an  extensive  range  of 
farm  offices  and  dairies  fitted  up  with  improved  machinery  and 
implements. 

The  Farms  and  Gardens,  which  contain  about  180  statute  acres,  are 
situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  one  mile  from  the 
Village  of  Glasnevin. 

An  area  of  6a.  Or.  17p.  (statute)  is  cultivated  as  a small  Spade  Labour 
Farm,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  a proper  system  of  cultivating  the  vast 
number  of  small  farms  in  Ireland. 

An  area  of  22a.  3r.  7p.  has  been  set  apart  with  a view  of  illustrating 
a system  of  farm  management  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  farmers 
whose  holdings  are  large  enough  to  give  employment  to  one  or  two 
corses. 


s.  d. 
2 6 

2 6 

10  0 
5 0 
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The  remaining  portion  of  the  land  forms  the  large  farm.  The  arrange- 
ments for  affording  to  the  students  as  large  an  amount  of  information  as 
possible  upon  every  branch  of  the  business  of  farming,  including  dairy 
husbandry,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  different 
kinds  of  live  stock,  the  various  operations  of  field  culture,  and  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  soil,  are  such  as  to  place  within  their  reach, 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  practical 
agriculture. 

The  Gardens. — In  order  that  the  students  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  horticultural  pursuits,  about  three  statute 
acres  are  set  apart  and  cultivated  as  a kitchen  garden.  There  are,  also, 
a small  conservatory,  peach  house,  vinery,  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  &c. 

Instruction. — The  course  of  instruction  imparted  by  the  Literary 
teacher  embraces  all  the  branches  which  constitute  a sound  English 
Education  ; namely,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  and  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Land  Surveying, 
Levelling  and  Mapping. 

Each  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Institution  delivers  a course  of  lectures 
every  session.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams, 
collections  of  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  and  chemical  apparatus. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  become  fully  acquainted  with  improved 
practical  husbandry,  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part,  for  a limited  time, 
in  the  performance  of  every  farm  operation — the  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  &c.  They  are  also  made  practically  acquainted  with 
the  uses  of  a large  collection  of  improved  farm  implements  and  machines. 

There  is  one  Session  of  eight  months  in  the  year,  from  1st  March  to 
31st  October. 

Admission. — Four  classes  are  admitted  to  the  Institution — 

I — Free  Intern  or  Resident  Students,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  and  who  are  admitted  by  competitive 
examination.  This  Competitive  Examination  takes  place  in  January  in 
each  year. 

These  free  places  are  open  to  all  well-conducted  young  men  throughout 
the  country. 

Some  respectable  person  must  certify  (1)  that  the  candidate’s  age  is  not 
under  17  years  ; (2)  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  health  and  physical 
capacity  for  farming ; and  (3)  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character  and 
possesses  the  required  literary  attainments,  industrial  habits  and  tastes. 

The  young  men  nominated  for  competition  are  required  to  attend  an 
examination  in  the  subjects  specified  in  the  programme,  held  in  their 
respective  districts  on  some  fixed  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  each,  session. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Institution  must  defray  their  own  travelling 
expenses. 

— Faying  Intern  Students. — A limited  number  of  whom  are 
admitted  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

• They  must  possess  sufficient  literary  acquirements  to  enable  them 
to  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  various  Professors.  Accordingly, 
candidates  will  be  required  to  pass  a fair  examination  in  the  following 
subjects 6 

To  read  and  spell  with  tolerable  correctness  the  words  of  an  easy 
lesson  and  explain  the  meaning ; to  know  the  parts  of  speech , and 
write  easy  sentences  from  dictation ; to  write  on  paper  a fair* 
hand ; to  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  work  easy 
sums  in  them ; to  know  the  general  outlines  of  the  Maps  of  the 
World,  Europe,  and  Ireland. 
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Each  candidate  must  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  an  application  paper  duly  signed  by  some  re- 
spectable person  who  has  known  him,  setting  forth  his  age— -which  must 
not  be  under  17  years— and  full  particulars  as  to  the  school  or  schools 
where  he  received  his  previous  education. 

The  Fee  for  each  Session  is  £15. 

This  payment  includes  the  cost  of  instruction,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
and  medical  attendance. 

A student  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  may  enter  upon  a 
second  Term  and  such  additional  Sessions  as  may  be  necessary  for  Ins 

training.  , , 

The  Commissioners  will  not  admit  any  candidate  who  may  have  been 
expelled  from  a school  or  college  for  bad  conduct, 

Any  paying  student  who  shall  leave  of  his  own  free  will  before  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  Session,  or  who  shall  be  removed  for  misconduct,  will  be 

liable  to  forfeit  the  fee  for  the  remainder  of  that  Session. 

Paying  students  must  conform  to  all  the  regulations  for  the  discipline 
of  the  establishment.  They  must  take  part  in  all  the  farm  operations. 
They  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  with  the  free  students,  sleep 
in  the  same  dormitories,  and  receive  the  same  treatment  in  all  respects. 

The  paying  students  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory  will  be  allowed 
to  compete  among  themselves  each  session  for  a limited  number 
of  free  places— one  free  place  being  reserved  for  every  Jive  paying 

students.  . . ' . , 

Students  of  the  above  classes  (free  and  paying  students)  are  required 
to  provide  themselves  on  entering  the  Institution  with  two  suits  ol 
clothes  (a  strong  working  suit  and  a Sunday  suit),  four  towels,  two  night 
shirts,  a pair  of  slippers,  a hair  brush  and  comb,  tooth  brush,  and  other 
necessary  articles.  . . 

Candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  Institution  should  either  have  had 
fche  small-pox,  or  have  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

Eacli  student  on  entering  the  Institution  will  be  required  to  lodge  hi 
for  necessary  repairs  to  clothing,  &c.  ; any  portion  of  this  money  not 
expended  will  be  refunded  to  him  on  his  leaving  the  Institution. 

III. — Extern  Students.— Young  men  who  board  and  lodge  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  neighbourhood  are  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution  on  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  That  while  at  the  Institution  they  shall  be  treated  in  every  way 

like  the  resident  class. 

2.  That  they  attend  punctually,  with  the  Intern  Students,  all  the 

lectures  delivered  at  the  Institution. 

3.  That  they  be  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  That  each  shall  pay,  in  advance,  a fee  of  £4  a Session. 

No  specified  time  is  set  apart  for  the  training  of  students  of  this  class. 

IY. — The  Dairy  School  Students. — The  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  carry- 
ing out  some  of  the  details  of  this  Department. 

Dairy  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Institution  for  instruction  in  Dairy 
management. 

The  First  Session  of  Six  Weeks  commences  early  in  January ; the 
second  early  in  November. 

In  the  Institution  they  will  at  all  times  be  under  the  supervision  ol 
an  experienced  Matron. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  Dairy 
Pupils. 
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The  course  of  training  will  embrace  : — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  feeding  cows,  calves,  pigs,  and 
of  the  treatment  of  milk  and  its  products,  poultry,  and  their 
management. 

(5.)  The  Practice  op  Dairywork.  The  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  in  large  and  small  dairies  with  improved  machinery 
and  implements  as  well  as  by  ordinary  appliances. 

(c.)  Such  other  subjects  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

Prizes  for  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will  be  awarded. 

The  fee  for  the  Session  of  Six  Weeks  is  £3.  This  fee  covers  the 
expense  of  board,  lodging,  washing,  and  medical  attendance. 

As  the  Pupils  will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Dairy  they  will  be 
required  to  bring  to  the  Institution  a serviceable  dress”  aprons,  &c., 
which  should  be  of  plain  washing  material.  In  addition  to  their  dress,  &c., 
Dairy  Pupils  must  bring  four  towels,  a pair  of  slippers,  hair  brush  and 
comb,  tooth  brush,  and  other  necessary  articles. 

Some  respectable  person  must  certify  that  the  applicant  is  of  good 
moral  character,  and  she  must  produce  a medical  certificate  that  she  is 
in  good  health  and  free  from  any  cutaneous  disease. 

Each  Student  who  deserves  it  will  receive  a Certificate,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  general  conduct  and  proficiency  in.  studies. 

V.  Teachers. — Teachers  of  National  Schools,  especially  of  those 
with  farms  or  gardens  attached,  or  who  may  expect  to  be  able  to  get 
land  for  a small  farm  or  a garden,  and  who  are  effective  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  are  selected  for  a course  of  instruction  extending  over  six 
weeks,  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  and 
science  of  agriculture,  and  to  acquire  a thorough  understanding  of  any 
special  treatise  sanctioned  as  a class  book  in  agriculture  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

During  the  attendance  of  a Teacher  at  the  Albert  Institution,  for  a 
six  weeks’  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  or  dairying,  salary  and 
results  fees  will  be  allowed  to  the  Teacher  for  the  period,  provided 
(a)  the  teacher’s  school  is  kept  open  by  an  assistant  or  other  competent 
person,  or  (b)  is  closed  by  the  Manager  for  the  ordinary  vacation  during 
such  period.  In  the  latter  case  the  limit  of  vacation  within  the  year 
would  be  extended  by  a fortnight — Pule  112. 

Teachers  admitted  to  the  Institution  are  provided  with  board,  lodging, 
washing  and  medical  attendance  gratis,  but  must  defray  their  own 
actual  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  Institution. 


Programme  of  Entrance  Competitive  Examination  for  Free  Agricul- 
tural Pupils. 

Heading.— Any  passage  selected  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons. 
*** — Candidates  are  expected  to  write  a legible  hand  with 

,i  filing,  Tested  by  writing  from  dictation  any  passage  selected  from 
the  Fifth  Book  of  Lessons. 

Grammar. — Parsing  sentences  in  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 
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Geography. — The  general  outlines  of  Mathematical  and  Local  Geo- 
graphy. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  Practice, 
and  Interest. 

Boolc-leeping. — The  Board’s  Text  Book  on  the  subject. 

Mathematics.— The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Euclid,  and  the  Men- 
suration of  Superficies. 

Agriculture.— The  Agricultural  Text  Books  published  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board. 


XVII. 

Munster  Model  Agricultural  and  Dairy  National  School 

This  Institution,  which  is  within  three  miles  of  Cork,  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
Agriculture  to  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others. 

A Local  Committee  co-operates  with  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  and  their  officers  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  School, 
in  collecting  local  funds,  and  in  applying  these  funds  to  objects  which  they 
think  best  calculated  to  promote  Agricultural  Education  in  Munster. 

There  are  two  main  departments  of  the  Institution  : — 

I.  The  instruction  and  training  of  the  sons  of  farmers  and  others 
in  the  best  modes  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  land. 

II.  The  instruction  of  the  daughters  of  farmers  and  of  others  in 
improved  modes  of  dairy  management. 

On  the  farm  attached  to  the  School,  which  comprises  126  aores, 
experiments  are  carried  out  on  all  matters  of  practical  interest  in 
agricultural  work,  such  as  the  use  of  manures,  cropping  of  land,  feeding 
of  cows,  both  Summer  and  'Winter,  rearing  of  calves,  &c. 

Agricdltukal  School. 

The  arrangements  for  the  training  of  farmers’  sons  embrace  instruction 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  with  practical  demonstration 
in  the  most  approved  means  and  appliances  used  in  the  cultivation  and 
general  management  of  land,  and  dairying  in  all  its  branches. 

Instruction  is  also  imparted  in  the  general  branches  of  education, 
including  farm  accounts,  land  surveying,  levelling  and  mapping,  &c. 

Lectures  are  given  (1)  in  Agriculture  and  in  Natural  History, 
including  the  habits  of  parasites  and  insects  which  injure  farm  crops,  &c.; 
(2)  in  Chemistry  and  Geology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture,  by  a 
Chemist;  (3)  in  the  structure  and  diseases  of  farm  animals,  by  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

There  is  one  Session  in  each  year  for  Agricultural  Students,  from 
August  20th  to  December  20th. 

The  fee  for  the  Session  is  £7,  payable  in  advance  to  the  Commissioners. 

Non-Resident  or  Extern  Students  are  admitted  on  paying  a fee  of  £2 
for  an  entire  session ; or  10s.  for  each  separate  course  of  Lectures  as 
set  forth  above. 
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At  the  end  of  each  Session  the  Students  are  examined  under  the  AppendixB. 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  prizes,  pre-  Rales  an(j 
sented  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  are  awarded  to  the  most  deserving,  Regulations 
according  to  the  following  scale,  which  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  °.f  Co™rai8* 

t i n m«l  ° J J sioDers. 

Local  Committee : — 


Prizes  calculated  upon  a maximum 
of  23  Pupils,  £1  per  Pupil 
being  allocated. 

Agriculture, 
&c.,  Ac. 

Chemistry 

and 

Geology. 

Veterinary. 

Farm 
Accounts, 
Land  Sur- 
veying, Ac. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s • d. 

£ s.  d. 

First  Prize,  . . . 

3 10  0 

2 10  0 

2 10  0 

2 10  0 

Second  Prize,  .... 

2 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

Third  Prize,  .... 

1 10  0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10  0 

Fourth  Prize,  .... 

1 0 0 

— 

A Student  whose  conduct  is  satisfactory  may  enter  for  a second  term 


Dairy  Department. 

The  training  of  young  women  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Dairy 
Management  includes : — 

I.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  nature  of  food,  and  the  feeding 
of  milch  cows ; and  in  the  nature  of  milk  and  its  products. 

II.  Practical  demonstrations  in  the  most  approved  systems  of  Dairy 
Management. 

III.  Such  other  subjects  as  the  Commissioners  and  Committee  may 
determine. 

The  making  of  butter  is  carried  on  with  ordinary  appliances  as  well 
as  with  the  most  approved,  including  practical  instruction  in  the  Factory 
System,  and  use  of  the  Separator. 

There  are  three  Sessions,  or  Terms,  of  two  months  each,  in  the  year, 
viz. ; — 

First  Session  commencing  1st  Wednesday  in  January. 

Second  „ 3rd  Wednesday  in  March. 

Third  „ 4th  Wednesday  in  May. 

The  Fee  for  each  Term  is  £3  3 5.,  payable  in  advance. 

Non-resident  or  Extern  Students  are  admitted  at  a Fee  of  15j.  for  the 
Session. 

At  the  end  of  each  Term  an  Examination  is  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 
presented  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  are  awarded  to  the  most  meri- 
torious Students. 

Three  Scholarships  are  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  each 
Session,  and  will  be  awarded  on  total  marks  of  over  75  per  cent,  gained 
for : — 

1st.  Proficiency  as  tested  by  examination. 

2nd.  Butter  making. 

3rd.  General  Dairy  Business. 

4th.  Best  Note  Book. 

Other  Pupils  who  pass  creditably  in  those  subjects  will  be 
awarded  such  prizes  as  the  Examiners  may  recommend. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

U.B.—  A Scholarship  consists  of  a free  place,  value  £3  3s.  for  one 
session,  to  be  held  within  twelve  months  from  date  of  examination. 
Any  pupil  remaining  two  sessions  within  twelve  months,  and  passing 
the  prescribed  Examination,  will  be  awarded  a Diploma. 

Poultry  and  Bees. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  Poultry 
and  Bee-keeping. 


Cookery  and  Sewing  Classes. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  a Ladies’  Committee,  classes  are  held 
during  the  Dairy  Pupils’  term  for  instruction  in  Cookery  and  the  econo- 
mical management  of  food. 

Attendance  at  these  classes  is  not  compulsory , and  there  is  no  extra  fee . 
Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  Pupils  at  the  end  of  the  term  according  to 
their  proficiency.  They  consist  of  cooking  utensils  to  the  value  of — 
First  Class,  7s.  §d. ; Second,  5s.  These  cooking  utensils  to  be  selected 
by  the  winner  of  the  prize.  These  prizes  are  given  by  the  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee, who  also  give  Special  Prizes  for  tidiness  and  needlework. 

Members  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  visit  the  school  regularly  during 
the  Dairy  Pupils’  term. 

The  fees  named  above  cover  board,  lodging,  washing,  and  medical 
attendance. 

In  every  case  of  contagious  disease  or  severe  illness,  a student  will  be 
sent  home,  or  to  a hospital  approved  of  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Prospectus,  forms  of  application,  &c.,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Marlboro’-street,  Dublin ; from  the  Super- 
intendent, Munster  Agricultural  School,  Cork;  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Committee,  Cork ; or  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
Cork. 


XVIII. 

Qualifications  Required  of  Pupil-Teachers  in  Model 
Schools,  at  Entrance,  Terms  of  their  Admission,  Course 
of  Training,  and  General  Treatment. 

I.  (a.)  The  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  admitted  to  each  Model 
Sehool  depends  upon  the  accommodation  provided  for  them,  or  the 
educational  facilities  available  for  their  preliminary1  training,  (b.)  Candi- 
dates must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the  course  prescribed  for 
second  examination  of  Sixth  Class. 

II.  (a.)  The  appointments  of  Pupil  Teachers  date  from  1st  August  only. 
(6.)  Pupil  Teachers  are  admitted  for  one  year’s  service,  but  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a second  year.  (c.)  After  the  completion  of  their  first 
year  of  service,  on  passing  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  course 
for  Third  Class  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers,  if  of  sufficient  age,  will  be 
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placed  in  Second  Division  of  Third  Class  ; and  after  completion  of  a AppuidixB. 
second  year  of  service  they  will,  on  same  condition,  be  promoted  to  First  Rules  aI1(l 
Division  of  Third  Class.  Regulation. 

of  Comraia- 

III-  — Candidates  selected  for  the  Office  of  Pupil-Teacher  should,  as  a sionera. 
rule  nob  be  under  sixteen,  or  above  twenty  years  of  age  ; they  must  be  of 

a sound  and  healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any  physical  or  mental 
defect  at  all  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  Teachers.  They  should 
also  be  furnished  with  a Medical  Certificate,  and  with  a Certificate  of 
character  from  the  Clergyman  under  whom  they  have  been  brought  up. 

IV-  — A sum  of  £1  10s.  per  quarter  may  be  awarded  to  each  Pupil- 
Teacher  retained  for  a second  year,  provided  he  be  favourably  reported 
on  as  to  his  conduct,  proficiency  in  study,  &c.,  by  the  Inspector.  At  the 
end  of  first  year  he  will  be  awarded  a gratuity  not  exceeding  30s.  if 
recommended  by  the  Inspector. 

V. — In  the  District  Model  Schools  Male  Pupil-Teachers  are  lodged  and 
boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  their  dietary  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  Pupil-Teachers  are  not  boarded  in  Minor  Model 
Schools.  Extern  Pupil-Teachers,  male  and  female,  receive  an  allowance 
of.  £26  per  annum  , with  the  gratuities  and  allowances  specified  in 
Section  IY. 

"VI. — Pupil-Teachers  will  be  granted  actual  travelling  expenses  when 
first  entering  the  Model  Schools  and  on  finally  leaving  them ; also,  for 
going  home  and  returning  at  the  time  of  Midsummer  and  Christmas 
Vacations  ; but  if  the  expenses  of  going  and  returning  at  Christmas 
exceed  30s.,  the  excess  will  not  be  allowed. 

VII.  — The  Commissioners  grant  books  to  the  amount  of  10s.  to  Pupil- 
Teachers  on  joining  Model  Schools,  which  they  are  free  to  take  with  them 
at  the  close  of  one  year. 

VIII.  — The  examination  and  selection  of  Candidates  are  made  by  the 
Head  and  District  Inspectors — and  to  these  Officers  communication 
should  be  made  by  all  persons  seeking  admission  into  these  Institu- 
tions. 


XIX. 

Model  National  Schools,  Marlborough-street. 

The  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street,  consist  of  ten  distinct  de- 
partments, each  under  its  own  special  organization,  subject  to  such 
adjustments  in  respect  to  the  staffs  and  pupils  as  the  Commissioners 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  most 
approved  methods  of  conducting  National  schools,  and  to  afford  to  the 
Teachers  in  training  in  the  Board’s  Training  College  an  opportunity  of 
practising  the  Art  of  Teaching  daily  under  the  Professors  of  Training, 
and  the  Teachers  of  the  Model  Schools. 

The  salaries  of  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  paid  according 
to  special  rates  approved  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

These  Teachers,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  receive  a portion  of  the 
school  fees  as  determined  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  case,  and  a share 
of  the  results  fees.  The  Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors  are  paid  at  the 
same  rates  as  those  who  serve  in  the  other  model  schools.  See  Rules 

210  to  215,  p.  37. 
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XX. 

■Repayments  to  be  made  by  Teachers  Trained  at  the  Public 
Expense  entering  the  Civil  Service. 

The  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  applied  the  Rule  enforced 
in  England  for  many  years  past — that  teachers  trained  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  shall  repay  the  cost  of  their  training  before  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  Civil  Service.  The  rule  is — 

“ (a)  Pupil  teachers,  or  those  who  have  been  so,  for  each  <£26  will  have 
to  pay  £8  13s.  4 d.  or  a less  sum  in  proportion.  ( b ) Persons  admitted  as 
Queen’s  scholars  to  a Training  College  will  have  to  repay  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  upon  their  training,  (c)  The  sums  to  be  severally 
reducible  by  one-thirtieth  for  each  year  served  after  the  end  of  the 
training  in  elementary  schools  for  the  poor.” 


XXI. 

The  following  Table,  sanctioned  from  1st  July,  1887,  shows  the 
maximum  staff  which  under  any  circumstances  can  be  recognised  in 
National  Schools.  But  see  Rules  180  and  239. 


Average  daily  Attendance. 

In  addition  tc 
Assistants. 

a Principal.® 
Monitors. 

40  but  under  50 

1 

50  „ 

70 



70  „ 

105 

1 

2 

105 

120 

2 

2 

1.20  „ 

140 

2 

3 

140 

155 

3 

3 

155 

175 

3 

4 

175 

190 

4 

4 

190  „ 

210 

4 

5 

210 

225 

5 

5 

225 

245 

5 

6 

245  „ 

260 

6 

6 

260 

280 

6 

7 

280  „ 

295 

7 

7 

295  „ 

315 

7 

8 

315  „ 

330 

8 

8 

330 

350 

8 

9 

350  „ 

365 

9 

9 

365 

385 

9 

10 

385  „ 

400 

10 

10 

400  „ 

420 

10 

11 

&c. 

&c. 

The  above  scale  applies  to  appointments  to  assistantships  made  since 
14th  May,  1879. 

* In  schools  where  Assistants  having  vested  interests  under  the  old  scale  of  averages 
are  employed,  the  number  of  Monitors,  if  recognised,  will  he  diminished  according  to  the 
excess  in  the  number  of  Assistants  over  the  number  available  per  the  above  scale. 
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XXII. 

Instructions  to  Managers  of  National  Schools  as  to  method 
of  paying  Teachers’  Salaries. 

1.  Managers  of  National  Schools  are  informed  that,  with  a view  to 
facilitating  payment  of  salaries  to  National  Teachers,  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  have,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  appointed 
the  use  of  a Form  to  supersede  both  the  Post  Office  Money  Order  and 
the  Receipt  Form,  previously  in  use. 

2.  A supply  of  the  form,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  school  should 
be  applied  for,  and  a due  reserve  kept  on  hands.  It  is  also  of  much 
importance  that  those  forms  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  and  used  only  as 
required  when  the  times  of  salary  payments  come  round. 

3.  When  forwarding  the  forms  to  the  Education  Office  for  authoriza- 
tion of  payment,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  attach  them  by  means  of  gum 
or  other  adhesive  matter  to  the  accompanying  Quarterly  Return,  or  to 
an  enclosing  envelope,  should  such  be  used,  lest  the  forms  should  become 
mutilated  in  the  opening,  and  thus  be  rendered  invalid. 

4.  When  a number  of  the  forms  are  forwarded  for  the  same  school 
they  should  be  pinned  together. 

5.  It  is  also  requested  that  Managers  will  see,  before  certifying  the 
Quarterly  Returns,  that  the  name  of  the  money  order  office  at  which 
the  salary  is  to  be  paid,  is  entered  thereon,  and  that  it  corresj^onds 
with  the  name  entered  at  part  1 of  the  application  form. 

6.  In  case  there  are  more  teachers  than  one  to  be  paid,  and  that  some 
particular  payment  is  to  be  made  at  a money  order  office  not  in  the 
locality  of  the  school  (as  may  occur  when  a teacher  has  gone  to  another 
school),  such  office  should  be  indicated  on  the  Quarterly  Return  as  well 
as  on  the  application  form. 

7.  The  form  is  called  “ Teachers’  Money  Order.” 

8.  Should  any  manager  fail  to  receive  back  the  form,  authorized  for 
payment,  on  the  15  th  day  after  the  close  of  the  quarter,  he  should  thenr 
b«t  not  earlier,  inform  the  Office  of  its  non-arrival,  giving  name  and 
roll  number  of  school,  name  of  teacher,  and  of  money  order  office,  when 
the  matter  will  be  forthwith  investigated. 

9.  In  cases  of  Gratuities  and  Results  fees,  <fcc.,the  amounts  of  which  are 
always  determined  in  the  Education  Office,  Money  Orders  will  be  drawn 
in  the  office  and  will  be  thence  issued  for  payment. 


XXIII. 

Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  having  had  under  consideration  the  case  of 
factory  children  who  attend  National  Schools  for  half  time,  have  decided 
that  the  following  attendances  qualify  such  pupils  for  presentation 
for  fees  to  the  teachers  at  the  annual  results  examinations,  viz. : — 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day.  ' 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day. 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day.  * 

80  days  of  5 hours  each  day. 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day. 

The  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils 
who  attend  for  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  records. 

* The  time  fixed  must  be  two  or  more  complete  hours.  Fractions  of  an  hour  cannot 
be  included. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth,  Report  of  Commissioners  tl801. 
XXIV. 

Results  Fees. 

Under  the  ordinary  regulations,  Results  Fees  are  payable  as  follows: 
(a.)  To  Schools  in  Contributory  Unions  (under  the  Act  38  and 
39  Viet.,  cap.  96),  the  full  amount  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  from  the  Imperial  grant,  to  one-third  contributed 
from  the  local  rates. 

(b.)  To  Schools  in  Non-Contributory  Unions,  one-third  only  of 
the  full  amount  that  would  be  payable  if  Schools  were  in 
Contributory  Unions. 

Results  Fees  contingent  on  Local  Aid. 

- The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  the  payment  of  Contingent 
Results  Fees  to  Schools  situated  in  Non-contributory  Poor  Law  Unions, 
on  the  following  principle  : — 

(a.)  If  the  Local  Aid  equals  the  Contingent  Moiety,  the  entire  of 
such  moiety  will  be  payable. 

(6.)  If  the  Local  Aid  falls  short  of  the  Contingent  Moiety,  only  a 
part  of  such  moiety  equivalent  to  the  Local  Aid  will  be 
payable. 

This  concession  has  been  secured  on  the  understanding  that  the  efforts 
to  develop  adequate  and  liberal  local  contributions  will  not  be  relaxed-. 
The  Commissioners  trust  that  the  Managers  of  Schools  will  endeavour 
to  stimulate  local  effort,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  grants  of  salary  and 
Results  Fees  are  only  in  aid  of  the  incomes  of  the  Teachers,  and  are  not 
intended  “to  supersede  the  contributions  of  the  localities. 

The  Certificate  which  the  Teachers  and  Managers  are  called  upon 
to  make  is  intended  to  insure  that  the  amount  to  be  locally  provided  by 
the  Managers  of  the  Schools  towards  the  Teachers’  incomes  shall  be  in 
cash , and  that  it  shall  be  bona  fide  raised  and  paid  to  the  Teachers  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  the  last  day  of  the  Results  Period,  or,  if  such 
period  exceeds  twelve  months,  within  such  extended  Results  Period. 

Should  it  appear  in  any  case  that  the  amount  was  provided  by  the 
Teacher  himself,  or  that  it  was  advanced  by  the  Manager  or  any  other 
person  with  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  recouped  by  the  Teacher, 
the  Commissioners  would  regard  such  a proceeding  as  a violation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  grant  is  made. 

In  furnishing  their  Results  Reports,  Inspectors  are  required  to  certify 
as  to  the  amount  of  Local  Aid  received  (in  cash)  by  the  School  Stall  of 
each  School  during  the  Results  period,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  Roll 
Book  and  Report  Book. 

In  case  of  an  Evening  school,  attached  to  a Day  school,  if  the  local 
contributions  specified  on  Day  School  Return  are  sufficient  to  meet 
conditions  for  both  Day  and  Evening  school,  Results  Fees  first  and  second 
moieties  may  be  paid. 


XXV. 

Travelling  and  Lodging  Allowance;  TJnclassed  Teachers 
and  Monitors.  Annual  Examinations. 

I.  "Where  there  is  no  Railway,  or  other  public  conveyance  to  place 
of  examination,  the  actual  expenses  may  be  allowed,  provided  the  total 
cost  for  the  entire  journey  each  way  does  not  exceed  2 \d.  per  statute 
mile. 
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II.  Where  there  is  a public  conveyance  available,  the  fare  payable  Appendix b. 

thereby  is  allowed,  provided  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  journey  each  p , , 

way  does  not  exceed  2 \d.  per  statute  mile.  Regulation! 

III.  For  Kail  way  journeys,  third  class  fare  only  is  allowed  to  Males,  6f0ne°™rai8' 
but  second  class  fare  may  be  allowed  to  Females  when  they  have  paid  it. 

IV.  The  Lodging  Allowance  may  be  estimated  at  2s.  per  night  for 
each  day  of  the  examination,  with  one  night  additional  when  the  school 
is  situated  afc  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  place  of  examination. 

"y ’ -X°  expenses  are  payable  when  the  school  is  under  four  statute 
miles  from  the  town  where  the  examination  is  held. 


VI.  Unclassed  Teachers  who  have  already  been  examined  for  classifi- 
cation either  as  Teachers  or  Monitors  are  not  entitled  to  any  allowance. 

VII.  No  expenses  will  be  paid  to  classed  Candidates  for  promotion, 

under  any  circumstances.  The  same  rule  applies  to  Candidates  for 
Model  School  appointments,  to  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Competency 
to  teach  extra  subjects,  and  to  Candidates  for  admission  to  Training 
Colleges.  ° 


XXVI. 


Free  Stock. 

Scale  of  Grants  made  to  new  Schools,  &c. 


Class. 

Avorago 

Attendance. 

Amount  of 
Free  Grant. 

Amount 
to  bo  pur- 
chased as 
Sale  Stock. 

Class. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Amount  of 
Free  Grant 

Amount 
to  be  pur- 
chased as 
Sale  Stock. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

d. 

1 

50  Children  or 

16 

401  to  425 

11  10 

0 

3 0 

0 

under, 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

17 

426  to  450 

12  0 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 

51  to  to 

4 

10 

0 

1 

7 

6 

18 

451  to  475 

12  10 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 

76  to  100 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

19 

476  to  500 

13  0 

0 

3 0 

0 

4 

101  to  125 

5 

10 

0 

1 

12 

6 

20 

501  to  525 

13  10 

0 

3 10 

0 

5 

126  to  150 

6 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

21 

526  to  550 

14  0 

0 

3 10 

0 

151  to  175 

6 

10 

0 

1 

17 

6 

22 

551  to  575 

14  10 

0 

3 10 

0 

7 

176  to  200 

i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

5/6  to  6oO 

15  0 

0 

3 10 

0 

201  to  225 

7 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

24 

601  to  625 

15  10 

0 

4 0 

0 

226  to  250 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

25 

16  0 

0 

4 0 

0 

10 

251  to  275 

8 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

26 

651  to  675 

16  10 

0 

4 0 

0 

11 

276  to  300 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 

676  to  700 

17  0 

0 

4 0 

0 

12 

301  to  325 

9 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

28 

701  to  725 

17  10 

0 

4 0 

0 

13 

326  to  350 

10 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

29 

726  to  750 

18  0 

0 

4 0 

0 

14 

351  to  3/5 

10 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

30 

751  to  775 

18  10 

0 

4 0 

a 

15 

376  to  400 

11 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

31 

776  to  800 

19  0 

0 

4 0 

0 

XXVII. 

PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTION  FUNDS  TOWARDS  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools*  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  premiums,  to  be  called  “The 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.” 

* Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent  Schools,  or  other  special  Schools  are  not  eligible 
for  this  premium. 

G 2 
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2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £5  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend 
ance  of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

(b.)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

(c.)  That,  if  a boys’  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  agriculture  is  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
classes ; and,  if  a girls’  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

(d.)  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency,  moral 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will  be 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 


THE  WORSHIP  FUND. 

Allocation  of  the  Bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Worship,  of 
Beeston,  Norfolk. 

The  annual  interest  on  £100,  bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Worship, 
Rector  of  Beeston,  Norfolk,  is  allocated  by  the  Commissioners  as 
premiums  to  two  of  the  teachers  sent  up  for  training,  who  shall, 
upon  examination  by  the  Professors,  appear  best  prepared  in  the 
school-books  of  the  Board  for  entering  on  the  course  of  training,  in  the 
Commissioners’  College,  Marlborough-street. 


REID  PRIZES  AND  EXHIBITIONS  FUND— (CO.  KERRY). 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of 
Bombay , who  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advancement  of  education 
in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have  authorized  the  following 
Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Bequest  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

Part  I. 

During  the  five  years’  service  of  a Monitor  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz. : — one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  Year  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  Year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations 
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the  Reid  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prizes  : — 


.)  AT  END  OP  MONITOR’S 

THIRD 

YEAR 

(b.)  AT  END  OF 

monitor’s  fifth  year 

OP  SERVICE:  — 

OP 

SERVICE  : — 

First  Prize  . 

£20 

First  Prize  . 

. £25 

Second  ,,  . . 

18 

Second  „ 

22 

Third  „ 

16 

Third  „ 

20 

Fourth  „ . . 

14 

Fourth  „ 

18 

Fifth  „ 

12 

Fifth  „ 

. . Id 

Sixth  ,, 

10 

Sixth  „ 

14 

£90 

£115 

Part  II. 

The  Trustees  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  course  of  braining  in  the 
Marlborough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College, 
and  to  pass  on  without  dropping  a year  to  the  degree  of  Arts. 

The  recommendations  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College. 


; XXVIII. 

Pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (certified  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act)  attending  National  Schools. 

(a.)  The  accounts  of  the  attendance,  <fcc.,  of  Industrial  School  pupils 
must  be  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  ordinary  pupils 
of  the  National  School.  Separate  registers,  roll  books,  and  daily  report 
books  must  always  be  used. 

( b .)  The  attendances  of  the  certified  Industrial  School  pupils  must  be 
returned  by  the  Inspector,  in  a supplemental  report,  and  by  the  Manager, 
in  the  quarterly  returns,  separately  from  the  ordinary  pupils,  so  that 
payment  may  not  be  made  by  this  Board  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Industrial  School  pupils — such  payment  being  made  directly  by  the 
Industrial  Schools  Department. 

(c.)  It  seems  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  Indus- 
trial pupils  attending  a National  School  should  be  instructed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  day  pupils,  because  it  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  organization  and  working  of  the  school,  and  greatly 
embarrass  both  teachers  and  Inspectors  if  the  former  class  of  pupils  were 
taught  according  to  a programme  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  latter. 

(i d .)  The  Industrial  School  pupils  are  to  be  examined  at  each  inspection, 
and  it  is  considered  desirable  that  such  pupils,  provided  they  have  been 
regularly  instructed  along  with  the  ordinary  day  pupils,  and  in  the  same 
programme,  should  not  be  examined  separately.  At  the  results  exami- 
nation their  names  should  be  entered  on  a separate  examination  roll,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  for  pupils  for  whom  results  fees 
are  to  be  awarded,  but  there  should  be  no  difference  made  in  the  actual 
examination,  and  the  condition  of  100  days’  attendance  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. They  should  be  examined  simultaneously  with  the  day  pupils. 
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App  r.dixB. 

Rules  and  XXIX. 

Regulations 

of  Commis-  BOARDED-OUT  PAUPER  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

•ionen. 

Regulation  adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  Hie  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 

u The  child  shall,  when  of  sufficient  age  to  attend  school,  be  made  to  attend 
the  nearest  National  school,  or  other  public  school,  and  to  remain  there  (luring 
the  ordinary  school-hours  ; and  a certificate  of  such  attendance,  signed  by  the 
teacher  and  showing  the  days  of  absence,  shall  be  given  to  the  Relieving  Officer 
each  month,  provided  that  if  the  school  be  not  a National  school  the  child 
shall  be  examined  annually  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  at  a convenient  time  and  place,  and  the  results  of  the  examination 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.” 

The  Commissioners  have  intimated  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  with  regard  to  “boarded-out  ” pauper  pupils  attending  schools  that 
are  not  National,  their  District  Inspectors  will  be  prepared  to  examine 
them  at  the  "Workhouse  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  them. 

Also,  that  the  Inspector  will  give  at  least  one  month’s  notice  of  his 
intended  examination,  when  it  will  be  for  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  “ boarded-out  ” children  ; and  that  the  In- 
spector will,  in  each  case,  leave  an  abstract  of  the  answering  of  each  of 
the  children  with  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  held. 

As  nearly  all  the  Workhouses  have  National  schools  attached  to 
them,  it  is  presumed  that  in  many  cases  Inspectors  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  children  referred  to  along  with  the  Workhouse 
pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Inspection. 


XXX. 

Children  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory  Act. 

1.  The  26th  Section  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878  (41  Vic.,  ch.  16),  pro- 

vides that  when  a child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained  from  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Education  Department  a Certificate  of  having 
attained  such  standard  of  proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, or  such  standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a certified  efficient 
School  * * * that  child  shall  be  deemed  a young  person  for  the 

purposes  of  this  Act. 

2.  Inspectors  are  required  to  see  that  Certificates  under  the  Act  are 
issued  in  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  26th  Section  above  referred  to. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
issued  the  following  instructions  to  their  Inspectors,  viz. : — 

(a.)  That  they  take  care  that  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools 
in  localities  in  which  factories  are  situated,  shall  be  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Education  Section  of  the 
Factory  Act. 
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( b .)  That  such  Teachers  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspec-  Appendix  b. 
tor,  at  least  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  appointed  Rules  and 
for  the  Annual  Results  Examination  of  their  Schools,  if  Regulations 
any  of  their  pupils,  or  others  entitled,  have  signified  their  °.f  Commii- 
desire  to  be  examined  with  a view  to  obtaining  “ Certi- " 
ficates  ” under  the  Act. 

(c.)  That  upon  receipt  of  this  information  the  Inspectors  shall 
transmit  to  them  forms  of  Notice  and  “ Examination 
Schedule.”  The  latter  should  be  prepared  by  the  Teacher, 
in  duplicate,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  Examination 
Roll,  and  should  contain  the  names  of  all  those  referred  to 
at  par.  (b). 

(d.)  That  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  had  given  the  necessary  number 
of  attendances,  their  names  should  also  be  entered  on  the 
ordinary  Examination  Roll,  &c.,  and  the  Teacher  required 
to  transcribe  on  the  Promotion  Sheet  the  proper  form  of 
authorization,  which  should  be  signed  by  the  Inspector 
before  transmitting  the  list  of  promotions  to  the  School. 

The  Duplicate  of  the  “ Examination  Schedule”  should  be  re- 
turned at  the  same  time  as  the  Promotion  Sheet. 

(e.)  That  Certificate  books  shall  be  supplied  to  Schools  through  the 
Inspectors,  as  occasion  may  require ; and  that  the  blocks  be 
preserved  by  Teachers  as  School  Records. 

The  Inspectors  of  National  Schools  are  required  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  in  their  power  with  the  Sub- Inspectors  of  Factories  in  Ireland, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are 
fully  complied  with. 

The  Inspector  of  the  District,  after  his  yearly  visit  to  a school,  will  grant 
such  certificates  as  may  be  required  for  scholars  who  have  reached  the  standard 
prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  for  regulating  the 
education  of  children  employed  in  labour. 

The  Inspector  may  depute  his  assistant,  or  the  classified  teacher  of  the  school, 
to  sign  these  certificates. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  for  those  scholars  only  who  may  pass  in  all  the 
three  subjects  in  the  prescribed  standard,  or  in  a higher  standard. 

For  the  purpose  of  granting  these  certificates,  the  Inspector,  or  his 
assistant  will  examine — 

(a.)  Scholars  in  the  school,  whether  they  have  made  100  attendances  or  not. 

(b.)  Other  children,  not  being  scholars  in  the  school  (allowed  by  the  Managers 
to  attend)  on  the  day  of  Inspection. 

If  there  is  no  school  under  inspection  at  which  the  children  of  any  parish, 
or  group  of  parishes,  for  whom  certificates  are  required,  can  conveniently  at- 
tend for  examination,  application  for  a special  examination  may  be  made.by 
any  person  interested  in  procuring  such  certificates,  subject  to  the  following 
regulations  : — 

(a ) The  application  shall  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  for  the  district  not  less 
than  14  days  before  the  date  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the  exami- 
nation should  be  held. 

(b.)  The  applicant  must  specify  the  number  of  children  (not  less  than  15) 
to  be  presented  for  examination,  and  must  undertake — 

That  all  children  within  the  parish,  or  group  of  parishes,  for 
whom  certificates  are  needed,  will  be  summoned  to  and  allowed 
to  attend  the  examination  ; and 

That  a convenient  room  will  be  provided  for  the  examination 
at  such  day  and  hour  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector. 
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The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  he  is  a proper  person  to 
conduct  the  preliminary  proceedings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive  for  distribu- 
tion the  certificates  which  may  be  granted  after  examination. 


Form  of  Authorization. 

I hereby  depute  the  Teacher  ot  the National  School  to  issue 

to  the  pupils  who  have  passed  in  the  fourth  class  such  certificates  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  prove  that  they  have  reached  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

Date. 


District  No 


Examination  Schedule. 

National  School. 

Teacher. 


Roll  No 


List  of  Children  desirous  of  obtaining  Certificates  of  Proficiency  under  Section 
26  of  the  Factory  Act,  1878. 


No. 

A. 

Name. 

B. 

Ago  last 

C. 

Results  of  Examination. 

Birthday. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

! Arithmotic. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

&c. 

I certify  that  the  children  named  in  the  foregoing  Schedule  have 
passed  in  the  subjects  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  in  the  pre- 
scribed programme,  not  lower  than  Fourth  Class,  except  in  those  cases 
where  a cipher  is  set  opposite  the  name;  and  I hereby  depute  the  teacher 
for  the  time  being  of  the  school  named  on  the  first  page  of  this  Schedule 
to  issue  accordingly,  under  his  or  her  hand,  for  the  children  against  whose 
names  no  ciphers  appear  in  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  column  C,  such 
Certificates  as  may  be  required  to  prove  that  they  have  reached  the 
standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Act. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  day  of  , 188  . 

Inspector  of  National  Schools. 


Name  of  Child,— 


Age  last  Birthday, - 

Date  of  Exam"* day  of— 

No.  on  Schedule,— — 


Date— 


Signature  of  Teacher  « 


CERTIFICATE  UNDER  FACTORY  ACT. 

National  School. 


^ I,  being  the  Teacher  of  the  above-named  School,  do 
H hereby,  in  pursuance  of  authority  for  that  purpose  dele- 

si  gated  to  me  under  the  hand  of Inspector  of 

'=&■  National  Schools,  certify  that aged 


-day  of 188 — 9 


| (last  birthday)  has  passed  the  requirements  for Class 

f under  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
* tion  in  Ireland, 

I Signed  this day  oj 188— 

F Signature — 
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of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  Aet  42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  74. 


Extracts  from  the  Act. 


Section  9. 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  every  classed  teacher 
of  a National  school  shall,  unless  permitted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  to  continue  in  the  service,  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years  in  the  case  of  males,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  in  the  case  of 
females. 

Section  6. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  grant  to  any  classed  teacher  of  a National  school  in  Ireland, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  service,  a pension  or  gratuity  according  to 
the  scale,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this 
Act,  chargeable  upon  the  pension  fund,  and  to  be  paid  in  the  prescribed 
manner. 

If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  claim  of  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  for  a pension  or  gratuity  under  this  Act,  it  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Treasury,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Section  11. 

The  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  construed  and  have  effect  as  part  of 
this  Act.  The  rules  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  may  from  time  to  time 
be  revoked,  varied,  and  added  to  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury. 


Qualifications  for  Admission  to  the  Pension  System. 

1.  The  following  rules  will  be  substituted  for  the  rules  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  74,  and  will  take  effect  from  and  after  the 
1st  January,  1886.  They  will  apply  to  all  teachers  except  those  who, 
having  been  in  the  service  on  the  1st  January,  1880,  have  omitted  to 
bring  themselves  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

2.  A teacher  appointed  or  re-appointed  on  or  after  the  1st  January, 
1886,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  subscribe  for  pension  under  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Act  unless : — 

(a.)  If  appointed  for  the  first  time,  he  be  on  appointment  under  35 
years  of  age,  or  under  the  age  of  45  years  provided  he  come  from  some 
educational  organization  and  satisfy  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation that  he  has  been  continuously  employed  from  the  1st  January, 
1880,  as  a public  teacher. 

(b.)  If  re-appointed  after  an  interval  of  more  than  ten  years,  he  be  at 
the  time  of  re-appointment  under  the  age  of  35  years  (or  45  years  pro- 
vided he  satisfy  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  that  he 
has  been  continuously  employed  as  a public  teacher  under  some  educa- 
tional organization  from  the  age  of  35  years). 
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(c.)  If  re-appointed  after  an  interruption  of  fire  years’  service  or  up- 
wards, the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  certify  that  the  teacher 
has  satisfied  them  as  to  his  health  in  the  same  maimer  as  if  he  were 
appointed  for  the  first  time. 

3.  Each  Teacher  shall  be  required  to  produce  proof  of  age,  satisfactory 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office. 


Class  A and  Class  B. 

4.  From  and  after  the  1st  January,  1886,  teachers  will  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  Class  A and  Class  B. 

Class  A will  consist  of  all  teachers  appointed  from  and  after  the  1st 
January,  1886  ; and  of  such  teachers  on  the  establishment  of  the  Pension 
Fund  on  the  31st  December,  1885,  as  shall  elect  to  come  under  the  rules 
for  Class  A.  , ^ - 

Class  B will  consist  of  teachers  on  the  establishment  of  the  Pension 
Fund  on  the  31st  December,  1885,  who  have  omitted,  within  the  period 
prescribed  for  choice,  to  elect  to  join  class  A. 

5.  As  soon  as  may  be  a circular  will  be  despatched  to  each  teacher 
from  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office,  explaining  to  him  the  conditions  on 
which  he  can  join  Class  A. 

If  he  desire  to  join  class  A,  he  must  signify  his  wish  on  the  form  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Circular. 
The  decision  so  communicated  will  be  final. 

If  no  reply  be  received  within  the  time  specified  the  teacher  will  be 
regarded  as  electing  to  remain  under  the  former  conditions : that  is, — on 
Class  B. 

6.  A teacher  who  shall  have  paid  premiums  before  the  1st  January, 
1886,  and  shall  have  interrupted  his  service  before  that  date  shall,  if  re- 
appointed within  five  years  from  the  date  of  quitting  the  service  have 
the  option  of  rejoining  in  Class  A or  Class  B. 


Classification . 

7.  The  first  division  of  the  first  class  and  the  second  division  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  regarded  as  separate  classes,  and  as  regards  teachers 
in  the  service  before  the  15th  August,  1879,  the  old  second  division  of 
the  first  class,  and  the  old  first  division  of  the  second  class  shall  be 
regarded  as  separate  classes,  except  for  purposes  of  establishment  when 
they  shall  be  respectively  regarded  as  in  the  present  second  division  of 
the  first  class  and  in  the  second  class. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  probationary  or  provisional  classed 
service  shall  reckon  as  service  in  the  third  class. 

9.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Act,  a classed  teacher 
appointed  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1886,  to  be  an  assistant  teacher 
in  an  ordinary  National  school,  shall  be  held  to  be  of  the  third  class,  so 
long  as  he  remain  an  assistant  teacher.  This  rule  will  not  apply  to  any 
teacher  paying  premium  under  the  Teachers’  Pension  Act  before  the  1st 
January,  1886. 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

10.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Aot  the  several  classes  of  teachers  above  Apptndixlt, 
the  third  class  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  the  following  numbers  Rulea  and 
(hereinafter  called  “ the  standard  numbers  ”)  ; that  is  to  say,  Regulation! 

of  Commii- 


Males. 

Females. 

First  Class — First  Division,  . 
First  Class — Second  Division, 

. 150 

First  Class— First  Division,  . 

. 130 

. 410 

First  Class — Second  Division, 

. 350 

Second  Class, 

. 1,850 

Second  Class, 

. 1,550 

Should  the  teachers  actually  paying  premiums  in  any  class  above  the 
third  class  reach  at  any  time  the  standard  number,  a teacher  thereafter 
promoted  to  such  higher  class  shall  continue  to  pay  the  premiums  and  be 
entitled  to  the  pension  of  the  class  below  until  a vacancy  occurs  in  the 
standard  number  of  the  teachers  paying  the  premium  of  such  higher  class, 
when  he  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  to  pay  the  increased  premium  assigned 
to  his  then  age,  and  to  secure  the  pension  of  the  higher  class.  If  the 
total  number  of  male  classed  teachers  paying  premiums  exceeds  five 
thousand  three  hundred,  or  the  total  number  of  female  classed  teachers 
paying  premiums  exceeds  five  thousand  four  hundred,  the  junior  teachers 
in  excess  of  those  numbers  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act 
until  by  seniority  they  come  within  such  numbers,  and  their  so  coming 
within  such  numbers  shall  be  held  for  all  purposes  of  the  Act,  except  the 
reckoning  of  service  under  Art.  12,  to  be  their  appointment  to  the  service. 

If  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  be  not  full,  the  number  in  the 
second  division  may  exceed  the  standard  number,  provided  the  total  for 
the  two  divisions  be  not  exceeded.  Similarly,  if  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  first  class  together  be  not  full,  the  number  in  the  second 
class  may  exceed  the  standard  number,  provided  the  total  number  allowed 
for  the  first  and  second  classes  be  not  exceeded. 

If  the  number  allowed  for  any  class  be  (subject  to  the  above  arrange- 
ment) full,  and  if  a teacher  who  lias  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
the  service  return  thereto,  such  teacher  shall  be  borne  as  supernumerary 
of  the  class  until  a vacancy  occur,  into  which  he  can  be  absorbed. 

11.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary,  a teacher  already 
paying  premiums  if  promoted  to  a higher  class,  may  elect  to  reject  the 
pension  privileges  of  such  class,  to  which  he  is  promoted. 

Rejection  under  this  Article  of  the  Pension  Rights  of  a class  shall  be 
final. 


Definition  of  Service. 

12.  For  all  purposes  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Act,  service  shall  only 
count  for  such  period  as  the  teacher  shall  have  been  in  receipt  of  salary 
or  other  emolument  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  as  remuneration  for  duty  in  a 
Model  or  ordinary  National  school.  Service  shall  not  count  if  given  by 
a male  teacher  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  by  a female  teacher 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

13.  In  computing  service  for  pension,  the  aggregate  period  of  absence 
shall  be  the  total  of  the  several  periods  not  counting  as  service  under 
Article  12  which  shall  have  occurred  between  the  teacher’s  entering  the 
service  or  attaining  the  age  from  which  service  counts  (whichever  event 
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RuleTand  attaining  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  (whichever  event  may  first 
Regulations  happen), 
of  Comrais" 
gioners. 

Payment  of  Premiums. 

14.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  quarterly  salary  payable  to  a 
classed  teacher  one-fourth  part  of  the  premium  shown  against  the  age 
of  the  teacher  at  the  time  of  appointment  in  Column  1 of  Table  1, 
or  of  Table  II.  (according  to  whether  he  belongs  to  Class  A or  Class 
B).  In  the  case  of  a teacher  not  in  receipt  of  quarterly  salary,  the 
deduction  may  be  made  from  any  .other  moneys  payable  periodically  to 
the  teacher  as  remuneration  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament,  provided 
that  the  stoppage  for  a period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  named  in  Table  I.  or  Table  II.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  the  Teacher’s  remuneration  be  insufficient  to  allow  of  such  stop- 
page, the  Teacher  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  be 
out  of  the  service  until  his  remuneration  be  sufficient  for  the  resump- 
tion of  stoppages. 

15.  A teacher  on  promotion  shall  be  required,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion in  Article  11,  to  submit  thereafter  to  a deduction,  in  addition  to 
the  premium  already  deducted,  of  the  amount  of  premium  shown  for 
the  class  to  which  promoted,  according  to  the  age  on  promotion,  in 
Table  I.  if  he  be  in  Class  A,  or  Table  II.  if  he  be  in  Class  B. 

16.  If  a teacher  is  or  has  been  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to 
a class  above  the  third,  or  if  on  promotion  a teacher  passes  or  has 
passed  over  a class,  he  shall  nevertheless,  subject  to  the  condition  in 
Article  11,  pay  in  addition  to  the  premium  of  his  actual  class  tlie 
premium  for  each  lower  class. 

17.  If  a teacher  rejoin  the  service  after  interruption  of  service 
exceeding  five  years,  he  shall  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
as  joining  the  service  for  the  first  time;  his  past  premiums,  if  not 
already  repaid  to  him,  being  treated  as  so  much  to  his  credit  until 
exhausted  in  the  payment  of  the  new  premiums. 

18.  A premium  shall  not  be  due  until  the  quarter  to  which  it  relates 
is  completed.  The  whole  premium  for  a quarter  shall  be  due  at  the  end 
thereof,  even  though  the  teacher  may  not  have  been  in  the  service  for 
the  whole  of  the  quarter ; but  no  premium  shall  be  charged  for  service 
which  shall  terminate  before  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

19.  The  rates  of  premium  payable  by  teachers  shall  be  as  shown  in 
the  following  Table  I.,  for  teachers  of  Class  A,  and  in  Table  II.  for 
teachers  of  Class  B : — 


[Table  I. 
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TABLE  I.  Rules  and 

Regulations 

Ajnual  Premiums  payable  by  Teachers  of  Class  A.  to  secure  a deferred  of  Commis- 

. noners. 

Pension. 


u 

Males,  payable  until  65  years  of  ago  or  until  1 

Females,  payable  until  60  years  of  ago  or  1 

■g 

theoomplotion  of  40  years  service  from 

until  tho  completion  of  40  years  service 

*» 

he  age  of  21. 

from  the  age  of  18. 

| 

. 

1 

•s 

Col.  1 

. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  2 

!. 

Col.  4 

Col.  1 

. 

Col.  2. 

Col.  3 

. 

Col.  4. 

‘3 

Pension 

Pension 

Pension 

Pension  1 

Pension  | 

Pension 

Pension 

Pension 

p*  a 

<3 

£35 

£46 

£60 

£88 

£25 

£34 

£47 

£63 

1 

_ 

1 

3rd  Class.  | 

2nd  Class. 

1st  Class 
2nd  Div. 

1st  Class 
1st  Div. 

3rd  Class. 

2nd  Class,  j 

1st  Class, 
2nd  Div. 

1st  Class 
1st  Div. 

£ 8.  < 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 3. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

IS 

0 9 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 7 

8 

0 12 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 6 

8 

0 8 

4 

18 

19 

0 10 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 13 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 8 

8 

19 

20 

0 10 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 8 

4 

0 14 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 7 

4 

0 9 

0 

20 

21 

0 11 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 8 

8 

0 14 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 7 

8 

0 9 

4 

21 

22 

0 11 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 9 

4 

0 15 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 8 

0 

0 10 

0 

22 

23 

0 12 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 9 

8 

0 16 

4 

0 

G 

0 

0 8 

4 

0 10 

4 

23 

24 

0 12 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 10 

•1 

0 17 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 9 

0 

0 11 

0 

24 

25 

0 13 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 10 

8 

0 18 

0 

0 

G 

8 

0 9 

4 

0 11 

4 

25 

26 

0 14 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 11 

4 

0 19 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

26 

27 

0 15 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 10 

4 

0 12 

8 

27 

28 

0 15 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 12 

4 

1 1 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 11 

0 

0 13 

4 

28 

29 

0 16 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 13 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 11 

8 

0 14 

0 

29 

30 

0 17 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 13 

8 

1 3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 12 

0 

0 15 

0 

30 

31 

0 18 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 14 

8 

1 4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

0 12 

8 

0 15 

8 

31 

32 

0 19 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 15 

8 

1 6 

4 

0 

9 

8 

0 13 

8 

0 16 

8 

32 

33 

1 0 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8 

4 

0 16 

4 

1 7 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 14 

4 

0 17 

8 

33 

34 

1 2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 17 

4 

1 9 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 15 

4 

0 18 

8 

34 

35 

1 3 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

9 

4 

0 18 

4 

1 11 

4 

0 

11 

4 

0 16 

4 

1 0 

0 

35 

36 

1 4 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 19 

8 

1 13 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 17 

4 

1 1 

4 

36 

37 

1 G 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

8 

1 1 

0 

1 15 

4 

0 

12 

8 

0 18 

4 

1 2 

8 

37 

38 

1 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 2 

4 

1 18 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 19 

8 1 

1 4 

4 

38 

39  1 

1 9 

8 

0 

9 

4 

0 

12 

0 

1 3 

8 

2 0 

8 

0 

14 

8 

1 1 

0 

1 G 

0 

39 

40 

1 11 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

8 

1 5 

4 

2 3 

4 

0 

15 

8 

1 2 

8 

1 7 

8 

40 

41 

1 14 

4 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

8 

1 7 

4 

2 7 

0 

0 

17 

0 

1 4 

8 

1 10 

0 

41 

42 

1 17 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

14 

8 

1 9 

8 

2 10 

8 

0 

18 

4 

1 G 

4 

1 12 

4 

42 

43 

1 19 

8 

0 

12 

8 

0 

16 

0 

1 11 

8 

2 14 

8 

0 

19 

8 

1 8 

4 

1 15 

0 

43 

44 

2 3 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

17 

0 

1 14 

4 

2 19 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 11 

0 

1 18 

0 

44 

45 

2 6 

8 

0 

14 

8 

0 

18 

8 

1 17 

4 

3 4 

8 

1 

3 

4 

1 13 

8 

2 1 

8 

45 

46 

2 10 

8 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 0 

8 

3.11 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 17 

0 

2 5 

4 

46 

47 

2 15 

4 

0 

17 

8 

1 

2 

4 

2 4 

4 

3 18 

4 

1 

8 

4 

2 0 

8 

2 10 

4 

47 

48 

3 1 

0 

0 

19 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 8 

8 

4 7 

0 

1 

11 

4 

2 5 

4 

2 15 

8 

48 

49 

3 7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

2 13 

8 

4 17 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 10 

8 

3 2 

0 

49 

60 

3 14 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 

8 

2 19 

4 

5 9 

4 

1 

19 

4 

2 17 

0 

3 10 

0 

50 

61 

4 3 

0 

1 

G 

4 

1 

13 

4 

3 6 

4 

6 4 

8 

2 

5 

0 

3 5 

0 

4 0 

0 

51 

62 

4 13 

8 

1 

9 

8 

1 

17 

8 

3 15 

0 

7 3 

8 

2 

11 

8 

3 14 

8 

4 12 

0 

62 

63 

5 6 

4 

1 

13 

8 

2 

2 

8 

4 5 

0 

8 8 

4 

3 

0 

8 

4 7 

8 

5 7 

8 

53 

64 

G 2 

4 

1 

18 

8 

2 

9 

0 

4 18 

0 

10  1 

0 

3 

13 

8 

5 6 

0 

G 9 

4 

54 

65 

7 2 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 

17 

0 

5 14 

0 

12  8 

8 

4 

10 

0 

6 9 

4 

7 19 

0 

55 

66 

8 9 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 

7 

8 

6 15 

4 

15  18 

4 

5 

14 

8 

8 5 

8 

10  3 

8 

60 

67 

10  4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

8 

8 3 

4 

21  16 

8 

7 

17 

4 

11  2 

0 

13  19 

4 

57 

68 

12  15 

0 

4 

0 

8 

5 

2 

0 

10  4 

0 

33  11 

8 

12 

2 

0 

17  9 

4 

21  10 

0 

58 

69 

16  11 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

12 

8 

13  5 

0 

G8  2 

8 

24 

10 

8 

35  8 

8 

43  12 

0 

59 

60 

23  0 

8 

7 

4 

8 

9 

4 

4 

18  8 

4 

61 

35  19 

8 

11 

6 

4 

14 

8 

0 

28  15 

8 

62 

75  G 

0 

23 

13 

4 

30 

2 

4 

60  4 

8 

63 

75  G 

0 

23 

13 

4 

30 

2 

4 

60  4 

8 

64 

75  6 

0 

23 

13 

4 

30 

2 

4 

GO  4 

8 

[Table  tl« 
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Appendix  D. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


Table  II. 

Annual  Premiums  payable  by  Teachers  of  Class  B.  to  secure  a deferred 
Pension. 
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20.  To  determine  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  a male  teacher  in  Liie  AppendixB, 
service  on  the  31st  December,  1885,  the  difference  shall  be  taken  between  Ruleg  nnd 
the  premium  for  the  age  at  which  he  entered  each  class  according  to  the  Regulations 
foregoing  Tables,  and  the  premium  for  the  same  age  and  class  according  <>/ Uoramu- 
to  the  Table  included  in  the  Rules  dated  the  9tli  January,  1880,  and  such 
difference  shall  be  accumulated  for  the  number  of  quarters  ending  on  the 
31st  December,  1885,  during  which  the  premium  shall  have  actually  been 
paid.  This  accumulation  shall  be  converted  into  such  a life  annuity  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  shall  determine  to  be 
of  equivalent  value  for  the  remaining  years  during  which  the  teacher 
may  have  to  pay  premiums ; and  such  life  annuity  shall  be  deducted 
from  or  added  to  the  premium  payable  according  to  the  foregoing  Tables. 

The  result  shall  be  the  premium  payable,  and  the  first  such  premium 
shall  be  payable  on  the  31st  March,  1886. 


Pensions » 

21.  The  rates  of  pension  on  which  Teachers  in  Class  A may  retire 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  according  to  the  class  for  which  they 
may  have  paid  premiums  : — 

The  conditions  for  voluntary  retirement  are : — for  male  teachers,  the 
completion  of  55  years  of  age,  or  of  30  years  service  above  the  age  of  21 ; 
for  female  teachers,  the  completion  of  50  years  of  age,  or  of  30  years 
service  above  the  age  of  18.  In  the  event  of  a teacher  qualified  by  age 
to  retire  having  less  than  30  years  completed  service,  the  pension  will  be 
the  highest  pension  shown  against  the  age,  divided  by  the  number  of 
completed  years  at  the  top  of  the  column,  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  service  counting  for  retirement.  For  convenience,  if  the 
pence  in  the  result  are  not  evenly  divisible  by  4 the  next  lower  amount 
so  divisible  will  be  taken. 

[Note. — For  example,  if  a teacher  of  the  1st  class,  1st  section,  aged  58, 
•wish  to  retire,  with  only  28  years  service,  the  pension  would  be  for  a male, 
£64 .0.0  x £4  = £48 . 8 8,  or  for  a female,  £63 . 0 . 0 x ££  = £44 .2.0.] 


[Tables. 
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MALES. 

First  Class,  First  Division. 


MALES. 

First  Class,  Second  Division. 
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MALES. 

Second  Class. 


MALES. 

Third  Class. 


° 5 

Completed  Years  of  Service  on 

Retirement 

S j 

30 

31 

82 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

ifil 

26 

6 

0 

27 

2 

4 

28 

0 

0 

1 

I28 

17 

4 

29  15 

0 

30  12 

4 

31 

10 

0 

32 

7 

•1 

33 

5 

0 

34  2 4 

35  0 0 

bo" 

24 

12 

0 

25 

8 

8 

26 

5 

0 

I27 

1 

4 

27  17 

8 

28  14 

4 

29 

10 

8 

30 

7 

0 

31 

3 

4 

32  j 0 

59 

22 

17 

8 

23 

13 

0 

24 

8 

4 

25 

3 

8 

25  19 

0 

26  14 

0 

27 

* 

4 

28 

4 

8 

29 

0 

0 

58 

21 

1 

8 

21 

15 

8 

22 

9 

8 

23 

3 

8 

23  17 

8 

24  11 

8 

25 

6 

0 

26 

0 

0 

57 

20 

0 

0 

20 

13 

4 

21 

6 

8 

22 

0 

0 

22  13 

4 

23  6 

8 

24 

0 

0 

56 

18 

17 

0 

19 

9 

8 

20 

2 

0 

20 

14 

8 

721  7 

8 

22  0 

0 

55 

18 

10 

4 

19 

3 

0 

19 

15 

4 

20 

7 

8 

21  0 

0 

54 

17 

5 

4 

17 

17 

0 

18 

8 

4 

19 

0 

0 

53 

16 

17 

4 

17 

8 

8 

18 

0 

0 

52 

16 

9 

0 

17 

0 

0 

51 

1 

15 

0 

0 

L 


H 
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FEMALES. 

First  Class,  First  Division. 


FEMALES. 

• First  Class,  Second  Division. 


° a 

Completed  Years  of  Service  on  Retirement. 

bo  S 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

58 

36 

5 

0 

36 

8 

4 

37 

12 

0 

38 

15 

4 

39  19 

0 

41  2 

4 

42  6 

0 

43  9 

4 

44 

13 

0 

45 

16  4 

47  0 O' 

* up- 
ward!. 

57 

33 

1 

4 

34 

3 

4 

35 

5 

8 

36 

7 

8 

37  9 

8 

38  11 

8 

39  13 

8 

40  15 

8 

41 

18 

0 

43 

0 0 

66 

31 

11 

4 

32 

12 

8 

33 

13 

8 

34 

14 

8 

35  15 

8 

36  16 

8 

37  17 

8 

38  19 

0 

40 

0 

0 

65 

30 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

34  0 

0 

35  0 

0 

36  0 

o' 

37  0 

0 

54 

‘28 

6 

8 

29 

5 

4 

30 

4 

4 

31 

3 

4 

32  2 

0 

33  1 

4 

34  0 

0 

53 

27 

8 

4 

28 

6 

8 

29 

5 

0 

30 

3 

4 

31  1 

8 

32  0 

0 

62 

26 

9 

4 

27 

7 

0 

28 

4 

8 

29 

2 

4 

30  0 

0 

61 

25 

9 

0 

26 

6 

0 

27 

3 

0 

28 

0 

0 

60 

24 

7 

4 

25 

3 

8 

26 

0 

0 

49 

23 

4 

4 

24 

0 

0 

48 

22 

0 

0 

1 

_ 















_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 
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FEMALES. 

Second  Class. 


c 5 
° s 

Completed  Years  of 

Service  on  Retirement 

to  t. 
<■$ 

30 

31 

32 

83 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d\ 

£ 

s. 

d\ 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

•58 

57 

25 

10 

0 

26 

7 

0 

27 

4 

o' 

28 

1 

0 

28  18 

0 

29 

15 

0 

30  12 

0 

31 

9 

0 

32 

6 

0 

33 

3 

0 

34  0 0 

23 

17 

0 

24 

12 

8 

25 

8 

8 

26 

4 

8 

27  0 

4 

27 

16 

4 

28  12 

4 

29 

8 

0 

30 

4 

0 

31 

0 

0 

56 

22 

17 

8 

23 

13 

0 

24 

8 

4 

25 

3 

8 

25  19 

0 

28 

14 

0 

27  9 

8 

28 

4 

8 

29 

0 

0 

- 

55 

21 

17 

8 

22 

12 

4 

23 

7 

0 

24 

1 

8 

24  16 

0 

25 

10 

8 

26  5 

4 

27 

0 

0 

54 

20 

16 

8 

21 

10 

4 

22 

4 

4 

22 

18 

4 

23  12 

0 

24 

6 

0 

25  0 

0 

53 

19 

14 

4 

20 

7 

4 

21 

0 

4 

21 

13 

8 

22  6 

8 

23 

0 

0 

52 

19 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

20 

14 

0 

21 

7 

0 

22  0 

0 

51 

18 

3 

8 

18 

15 

8 

19 

7 

8 

20 

0 

0 

50 

17 

1C 

0 

18 

8 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

1C 

9 

0 

17 

0 

0 

48 

16 

0 

0 

FEMALES. 

Third  Class. 


G 

0 £ 

Completed  Years  of 

Service  on 

Retirement. 

◄ ? 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37  | 

38  { 

39 

40 

l58 
07  ' 

18 

15 

0 

19 

7 

4 

20 

0 

0 

20  12 

4 

21  5 

0 

21 

17 

4 

22  10 

0 

23  2 

4 

23 

15 

0 

24 

7 4 

25  0 0 

17 

13 

8 

18 

5 

4 

18 

17 

4 

19  9 

0 

20  1 

0 

20 

12 

8 

21  4 

4 

21  16 

4 

22 

8 

0 

23 

0 0 

66 

17 

8 

0 

17 

19 

8 

18 

11 

0 

19  2 

8 

19  14 

0 

20 

5 

4 

20  17 

0 

21  8 

4 

22 

0 

0 

55 

16 

4 

4 

16 

15 

0 

17 

6 

0 

17  16 

8 

18  7 

4 

18 

18 

4 

19  19 

0 

20  0 

0 

54 

15 

16 

8 

16 

7 

0 

16 

17 

8 

17  8 

4 

17  18 

8 

18 

9 

4 

19  0 

0 

63 

14 

11 

4 

15 

1 

0 

15 

10 

8 

16  0 

4 

16  10 

4 

17 

0 

0 

52 

14 

2 

4 

14 

11 

8 

15 

1 

0 

15  10 

4 

16  0 

0 

51 

13 

12 

8 

14 

1 

8 

14 

10 

8 

15  0 

0 

50 

13 

2 

4 

13 

11 

0 

14 

0 

0 

49 

12 

11 

8 

13 

0 

0 

48 

12 

0 

0 
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AppendixB.  22.  The  rates  of  pension  on  which  teachers  in  Class  B may  retire  are 
Rules  and  8^0WI1  in  the  following  tables,  according  to  the  class  for  which  they  may 
Regulation!  have  paid  premiums, 
of  Commis- 

lionara.  MALES. 


Ago  on 
Retirement. 

1st  Class, 
1st  Division. 

1st  Class, 
2nd  Division,  j 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

£ 

£ l 

£ 

£ 

65 

88 

60 

46 

35 

64 

79 

54 

42 

32 

63 

71 

49 

38 

29 

62 

64 

44 

34 

26 

61 

59 

41 

32 

24 

60 

53 

37 

29 

22 

59 

4S 

34 

27 

21 

58 

44 

31 

24 

19 

57 

40 

29 

23 

18 

56 

37 

26 

21 

17 

55 

34 

24 

19 

15 

Females. 


Ago  on 
Retirement. 

1st  Class, 

1 st  Division.  J 

1 st  Class, 
2nd  Division. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 

63 

47 

34 

25 

59 

58 

43 

31 

23 

58 

63 

40 

29 

22 

57 

49 

37 

27 

20 

56 

45 

34 

25 

19 

55 

42 

32 

23 

17 

64 

39 

30 

22 

16 

53 

36 

28 

20 

15 

52 

33 

26 

19 

14 

51 

30 

24 

17 

13 

50 

28 

22 

16 

12 

A teacher  who  entered  the  service  after  the  1st  of  January,  1880, 
who  shall  retire  at  an  age  below  that  fixed  for  compulsory  retirement, 
to  benefit  by  this  article  must  have  been  in  the  service  for  at  least  10 
years. 

23.  Service  after  the  age  of  65  for  males  or  60  for  females,  even 
if  specially  permitted,  shall  not  confer  any  right  to  an  increase  of 
pension. 

24.  Pensions  will  be  paid  quarterly  in  arrear,  on  proof  being  furnished 
of  existence  and  identity. 


Gratuities  in  Case  of  Disability. 

25.  If  the  Commissioners  of  Education  certify  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  they  are  satisfied  that  a male  teacher  under  the  age  of  fifty-live  or  a 
female  teacher  under  the  age  of  fifty,  who,  in  case  he  or  she  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  would  be  entitled  to 
a retiring  allowance  under  this  Act,  has  become  incapable  from  permanent 
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infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  or  her  situation, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  may  grant  to 
such  teacher  a gratuity,  or,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  think  it  more  ex- 
pedient, a pension  on  retirement  according  to  the  following  scale,  and 
having  regard  to  the  highest  class  for  which  such  teacher  shall  have  paid 
the  premium. 


Age  cn  Retire- 
ment. 

First  Class, 
First  Division. 

First  Class, 
Second  Division. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Gratuity. 

| Pen- 
sion 

Gratuity. 

Pen- 

sion. 

Gratuity. 

Pen- 

sion. 

Gratuity. 

Pen- 

sion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

64 

282 

31 

206 

23 

165 

18 

132  ; 

14 

63 

270 

28 

199 

21 

160 

17 

129 

13 

52 

257 

26 

191 

19 

156 

16 

127  i 

13 

61 

245 

23 

186 

18 

151 

15 

124  ' 

12 

50  j 

233 

21 

179 

16 

146 

14 

121  : 

11 

49 

220 

19 

172 

15 

142 

13 

ns 

10 

48 

207 

18 

165 

14 

137 

12 

116  ; 

10 

47 

195 

16 

158 

13 

133 

11 

113  ' 

9 

46 

182 

15 

151 

12 

128 

10 

Ill 

9 

45 

169 

13 

144 

11 

124 

9 

108  ! 

8 

44 

156 

12 

136 

10 

118 

8 

105 

8 

43 

142 

11 

127 

9 

113 

8 

101 

7 

42 

129 

9 

119 

9 

107 

7 

98 

7 

41 

115 

8 

110 

8 

102 

7 

94 

6 

40 

102 

7 

102 

7 

96 

6 

91 

6 

39 

100 

7 

100 

7 

95 

6 

91 

6 

38  j 

98 

6 

98 

6 

94 

6 

91 

6 

37 

95 

6 

95 

6 

93 

5 

91 

5 

36 

93 

5 

93 

5 

92 

5 

91 

5 

35 

91 

5 

91 

5 

91 

5 

91 

5 

34 

83 

6 

83 

5 

83 

5 

83 

5 

33 

75 

4 

75 

4 

75 

4 

75 

4 

32 

68 

4 

68 

4 

68 

4 

68 

4 

31 

60 

3 

60 

3 

60 

3 

60 

3 

30 

52 

3 

52 

3 

52 

3 

52 

3 

26.  A teacher  applying  to  retire  on  a gratuity  under  Art.  25,  shall 
comply  with  any  instructions  he  may  receive  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office,  in  the  matter  of  medical  examination 
or  otherwise. 

Repayment  of  Premiums. 

27.  If  a teacher  die  in  the  service  the  premiums  paid  by  him  shall 
be  paid  to  his  legal  representative  with  interest,  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

28.  If  a teacher  cease  to  hold  his  appointment  and  application  be  not 
made  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  within  one  year,  in  virtue  of  his 
service,  for  either  pension  or  gratuity,  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  thereto ; 
but  the  premiums  he  has  paid,  may  on  his  application,  through  his 
manager,  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office,  be  returned  to  him  one  year 
after  he  shall  have  quitted  his  appointment,  provided  he  shall  not  in 
the  interval  have  been  re-appointed  to  a school,  and  provided  he  do  not 
come  within  the  terms  of  Art.  29. 

29.  If  a teacher  dismissed  from  the  service,  or  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment, be  declared  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  be 


ApptndixB. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 
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jpptndixB.  incapable  of  re-appointment,  bis  premiums  shall,  on  the  fact  being 
Rules  and  notified  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Teachers’ Pension  Office,  be  forth 
Regulation*  with  returned  to  him,  and  he  shall  forfeit  all  claim  whatsoever  to  pension 

Of  Commis-  or  gratuity. 

30.  A teacher  degraded  from  a higher  class  shall  receive  back  any 
premiums  paid  as  a consequence  of  service  in  such  higher  class,  and 
shall  only  have  a claim  to  the  pension  of  the  class  for  which  he  shall 
afterwards  pay  the  premiums. 

31.  In  the  event  of  a teacher  to  whom  premiums  have  been  repaid, 
or  are  repayable,  re-entering  for  further  service  after  an  interruption  of 
service  of  less  than  five  years,  he  shall  again  pay  any  sum  which  may 
have  been  repaid,  and  also  any  premiums  for  the  quarter  years  during 
which  he  may  have  been  out  of  the  service.  These  sums  while  unpaid 
shall  bear  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 
They  may  be  paid  at  once  on  re-entering  the  service,  or  the  payments 
may  be  spread  by  deductions  from  salary  of  over  one  or  two  years,  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  shall  determine. 


VIII.  Teachers  who  before  1872,  were  in  certain  classes  now  obsolete. 

32.  A male  teacher  now  in  the  second  division  of  tbe  first  class  who 
before  1872,  was  in  the  class  then  known  as  the  second  division  of  first 
class,  may  secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second 
division  of  the  first  class,  one-fifteenth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights  laid 
down  in  the  Act,  provided  he  pay  in  addition  to  his  present  premium 
two-sevenths  of  the  premium  payable  at  his  present  age  for  the  second 
division  of  first  class,  subject  to  reduction  in  the  same  manner  as  is  laid 
down  in  Article  20. 

33.  A female  teacher  now  in  the  second  division  of  the  first  class, 
who  before  1872  was  in  the  class  then  known  as  the  second  division  of 
the  first  class,  may  secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present 
second  division  of  the  first  class,  four  forty-sevenths  in  excess  of  the 
pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act,  provided  she  pay  in  addition  to 
her  present  premium  four-thirteenths  of  the  premium  payable  at  her 
present  age  for  the  second  division  of  first  class,  subject  to  reduction  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  in  Article  20. 

34.  A male  teacher  now  in  the  second  class,  who  before  1872  was  in 
the  class  then  known  as  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  may  secure 
pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second  class  one  forty- 
sixth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act,  provided  he 
pay  in  addition  to  his  present  premium  one-eleventh  of  the  premium 
payable  at  his  present  age  for  the  second  class,  subject  to  reduction  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  in  Art.  20. 

35.  A female  teacher  now  in  the  second  class,  who  before  1872  was 
in  the  class  then  known  as  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  may 
secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second  class  one 
thirty-fourth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act,  provided 
she  pay  in  addition  to  her  present  premium  one-ninth  of  the  premium 
payable  at  her  present  age  for  the  second  class,  subject  to  reduction  in 
the  samo  manner  as  is  laid  down  in  Art.  20. 
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36.  Teachers  empowered  by  articles  32  to  35  to  secure  higher  pension  Append*** 
rights  shall  elect  whether  they  will  or  will  not  do  so  within  thirty  days  Ruies  and 
from  the  date  of  the  conditions  and  increased  amount  of  premium  Regulations 
being  made  known  to  them  ; and  such  election  shall  be  final.  tioneru*™ 


IX. — Supplementary  Pensions  for  Model  School  Teachers. 

37.  A Model  school  teacher  paying  a premium  to  secure  the  pension 
of  an  ordinary  National  school  teacher  under  the  Act  will  be  permitted  to 
secure  on  the  conditions  contained  in  articles  38  to  48  a supplementary 
pension  of  any  amount  he  may  think  desirable,  provided  that  the 
ordinary  pension  payable  at  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  together 
with  the  supplementary  pension  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a year  for  a male  teacher,  or  ninety  pounds  a year  for  a female 
teacher. 

38.  The  supplementary  pension  shall  become  payable  if  and  when 
the  ordinary  pension  shall  become  payable.  If  the  Model  school  teacher 
retire  on  a gratuity  in  lieu  of  ordinary  pension  under  Art.  25,  he  shall 
receive  a supplementary  gratuity  according  to  the  scale  shown  in  Art. 
41,  in  lieu  of  a supplementary  pension,  but  no  supplementary  pension  or 
gratuity  shall  be  payable  unless  the  premium  therefor  shall  have  been 
paid  for  at  least  five  full  years.  This  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  the  first 
unit  or  units  secured  by  a teacher  before  the  1st  January,  1886. 

39.  The  unit  of  supplementary  pension  shall  be  £10  a year,  payable 
from  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement,  viz. : — 65  years  for  a male 
teacher  and  60  years  for  a female  teacher.  No  supplementary  pension 
can  be  secured  of  less  amount  than  £10.  A Model  school  teacher  may 
secure  any  number  of  these  units  of  supplementary  pension,  and  in 
addition,  one  proportional  part,  if  necessary,  within  the  limit  of  total 
pension  fixed  by  Art.  37. 

40.  If  a Model  school  teacher  retire  voluntarily  on  pension  before  the 
compulsory  age  tbe  supplementary  pension  payable  in  respect  of  each 
complete  unit  of  supplementary  pension  secured  by  such  teacher  shall 
be  as  follows  : — 


Age  on 
Retirement. 

Supplementary  Pension. 

Ago  on 
Retirement. 

Supplementary  Pension. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

£ s.  d. 

£ i.  i. 

£ 8.  d. 

64 

8 19  6 



56 

4 4 1 

7 2 11 

63 

8 16 



55 

3 17  3 

6 13  4 

62 

7 5 6 



54 

— 

6 3 10 

61 

6 14  1 

— 

53 

— 

5 14  4 

60 

6 0 6 



52 

— 

5 4 9 

69 

6 9 1 

9 4 1 

51 

— 

4 15  3 

68 

5 0 0 

8 8 3 

50 

— 

4 8 11 

67 

4 10  11 

7 15  7 

41.  If  a model  school  teacher  be  permitted,  before  attaining  the 
age  for  voluntary  retirement  to  retire  under  Art.  25  on  ordinary 
pension  or  gratuity  on  the  ground  of  having  become  incapable  from 
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Appendix B.  permanent  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Rules  and  situation,  such  teacher  shall  receive  for  each  complete  unit  of 

Regulations  supplementary  pension  secured  the  following  supplementary  pension 
o.f  Commit!.  01,  supplementary  gratuity  as  the  case  may  be. 


Ago  on 
Retirement. 

Supplementary 

Gratuity. 

Supplementary 

Pension. 

Ago  on 
Retirement. 

Supplementary 
Gratuity.  | 

Supplementary 

Pension. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

54 

32 

0 

10 

3 

10 

2 

41 

13 

1 

4 

0 

17  6 

53 

30 

13 

7 

3 

4 

4 

40 

11 

11 

9 

0 

15  2 

52 

29 

4 

0 

2 

18 

7 

39 

11 

7 

2 

0 

14  6 

61 

27 

16 

10 

2 

13 

6 

38 

11 

2 

10 

0 

13  10 

50 

26 

9 

6 

2 

8 

8 

37 

10 

15 

10 

0 

13  2 

49 

25 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

36 

10 

11 

4 

0 

12  7 

48 

23 

10 

5 

1 

19 

9 

35 

10 

6 

10 

0 

12  0 

47 

22 

3 

2 

l 

16 

1 

34 

9 

8 

7 

0 

10  9 

46 

20 

13 

7 

1 

12 

6 

33 

8 

10 

4 

0 

9 6 

45 

19 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

82 

7 

14 

7 

0 

8 6 

44 

17 

14 

7 

1 

6 

0 

31 

6 

16 

5 i 

0 

7 4 

43 

16 

2 

10 

1 

2 

11 

30 

5 

18 

2 

0 

6 3 

42 

14 

13 

2 

1 

0 

2 

42.  The  premium  payable  quarterly  in  respect  of  each  complete  unit 
of  supplementary  pension  shall  be  as  follows : — 


Age  on 

commencing  to 
pay  for 

Supplementary 

Pension. 

Male  Model 
School  Teacher. 

Female  Model 
School  Teacher. 

Ago  on 

commencing  to 
pay  for 

Supplementary 

Pension. 

Malo  Model 
School  Teacher. 

Female  Modol 
School  Teacher. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.  I 

£ 

s.  d. 

21 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

11 

43 

0 

5 

0 10  11 

22 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

1 

44 

0 

6 

1 

1 0 11  10 

23 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

3 

45 

0 

6 

6 

o 

12  11 

24 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

46 

0 

7 

0 ' 

0 14  2 

25 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

7 

47 

0 

7 

7 

0 15  8 

26 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

10 

48 

0 

8 

2 

0 17  5 

27 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

49 

0 

8 

11 

0 

19  5 

28 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

2 

50 

0 

9 

9 

1 

1 10 

29  1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

5 

51 

0 

10 

8 

1 

4 11 

30 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

8 

52 

0 

11 

9 

1 

8 9 

31 

0 

2 

9 

0 

4 

11 

53 

0 

13 

1 

1 

13  8 

32  1 

0 

2 

11 

0 

5 

3 

54 

0 

14 

7 

2 

0 2 

33 

0 

1 

0 

5 

6 

55 

0 

16 

6 

2 

9 9 

34 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

10 

56 

0 

18 

9 

3 

3 8 

35 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

3 

57 

1 

1 

8 

4 

7 4 

36 

0 

3 

8 

0 

6 

8 

58 

1 

5 

5 

6 

14  4 

37 

0 

3 

10 

0 

7 

1 

59 

1 

10 

6 

13 

12  6 

38 

0 

4 

1 

0 

7 

7 

60 

1 

17 

6 

. — 

39 

0 

4 

5 

0 

8 

2 

61 

2 

8 

6 

— 

40 

0 

4 

7 

0 

8 

8 

62 

3 

6 

6 

— 

41 

0 

4 

11 

0 

9 

5 ! 

63 

5 

3 

3 

' — 

42 

0 

5 

3 

0 

10 

2 

64 

10 

14 

3 

— 

43.  The  number  of  Model  school  teachers  at  any  one  time  paying 
premiums  to  secure  supplementary  pensions  shall  be  limited  to  250. 
Should  applications  to  join  be  received  at  any  time  from  Model  school 
teachers  in  excess  of  this  number,  permission  to  secure  supplementary 
pension  will  be  granted,  as  vacancies  occur,  according  to  priority  of 
application. 
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44.  A Model  school  teacher  permitted  to  secure  one  or  more  units  of  ApptndixB. 
supplementary  pension  may  at  any  time  thereafter  secure  an  additional  Rules  an(1 
unit  or  units,  within  the  limit  fixed  by  Art.  37,  on  paying  premium  Regulations 
according  to  his  age. 

45.  If  a Model  school  teacher  paying  premium  for  a supplementary 
pension  be  advanced  in  grade  as  a elassed  teacher  so  that  the  ordinary 
pension  of  his  new  grade  together  with  his  supplementary  pension  would 
exceed  the  limit  laid  down  in  Art.  37,  his  premium  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  a sum  as  will  bring  it  to  the  premium  required  to  secure  a supple- 
mentary pension  equal  to  the  difference  between  his  ordinary  pension 
and  the  limit  fixed  by  Art.  37,  and  the  supplementary  pension  secured 
will  be  held  to  be  reduced  accordingly : but  no  premiums  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  teacher  in  respect  of  sums  already  paid. 

46.  If  a Model  school  teacher  revert  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
National  school  teacher,  any  premiums  paid  by  such  teacher  to  secure 
supplementary  pension  shall  be  returned  to  him,  without  interest : 
and  thenceforward  he  shall  cease  to  have  any  claim  to  any  supple- 
mentary pension  whatsoever. 

47.  The  premium  payable  by  a model  school  teacher  to  secure  supple- 
mentary pension  will  be  deducted  from  the  quarterly  issues  of  salary  in 
conjunction  with  the  ordinary  premiums  then  deducted. 

48.  In  all  respects  not  herein  specifically  provided  for  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  pensions  and  premiums  shall  apply  to  supplemen- 
tary pensions  and  the  premiums  necessary  to  secure  them. 

49.  In  the  event  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  making  any  advance  or  advances  under  the  7th  section 
of  the  Act  42  & 43  Yic.,  cap.  74,  they  may  repay  themselves  the  amount 
of  such  advances,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
out  of  the  first  monies  coming  into  their  hands  under  the  3rd  or  4th 
section  of  the  said  Act. 

50.  Wherever  in  these  rules  the  word  “ he  ” occurs  it  may  be  read 
unless  the  context  clearly  forbid  it,  as  “ he  or  she and  the  word  “ his’ 
may  similarly  be  read  as  “ his  or  her.” 


11  th  December . 1885. 
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AppendixB. 

Rules  and  • 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


XXXII. 

Evidence  of  Age  as  Required  by  Teachers’ 
Superannuation  Department. 

Extract  from  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  74. 

“ Every  Teacher  shall  be  required  to  produce  Proof  of  Age.” 

The  evidence  will  have  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  National  School 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Office ; and  Teachers  must  comply  with  any 
instructions  in  the  matter  of  proof  of  age  received  from  that  office. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Evidence  of  Age  will  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory : — 

1.  Registrar’s  Certificate  of  Birth. 

Such  Certificates  can  generally  be  obtained  by  persons  born  in  England 
since  30th  June,  1837,  from  the  Registrar-General,  Somerset  House, 
London;  by  those  born  in  Scotland  since  31st  December,  1854,  from 
the  General  Register  Office,  Edinburgh;  and  by  those  born  in  Ireland 
since  1st  January,  1864,  from  the  Registrar-General,  Charlemont  House, 
Dublin ; or  from  the  Superintendent  Registrar  of  the  District  in  which 
the  birth  took  place.  Should  the  Certificate  not  contain  the  Christian 
Name  of  the  Teacher,  a Statutory  Declaration  that  it  refers  to  him,  made 
by  a parent  or  some  other  person  able  to  speak  positively  to  the  fact, 
must  be  produced  in  support  of  it. 

Where  Evidence  under  this  head  is  procurable,  no  other  will  be 
accepted. 

2.  Baptismal  Certificate  in  which  date  of  birth  is  included. 

3.  Baptismal  Certificate  (in  case  of  a Roman  Catholic)  without 

date  of  birth. 

A Certificate  of.  Baptism  should  be  a copy  of  the  entry  thereof 
in  a Parochial  or  other  Register,  signed  by  the  Clergyman  in  whose 
possession  the  Register  is,  and  certified  by  him  to  be  a true  extract. 
Under  33  & 34  Vic.,  cap.  97,  it  must  bear  a penny  Inland  Revenue  Stamp. 

Statements  by  Parish  Priests,  &c.,  on  the  testimony  of  other  parties 
will  not  be  received  in  place  of  such  Certificates. 

4.  Certified  Extract  from  Family  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  accom- 

panied by  a Declaration  made  before  a Magistrate  by  a 
parent  or  some  near  relative. 

Declarations  should?  be  drawn  upon  paper  bearing  an  Impressed 
2s.  6d.  General  Duty  Stamp,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a Local  Stamp 
Office.  [33  & 34  Vic.,  cap.  97.]  The  Book  containing  the  entry  of 
Birth  must  be  produced  to  the  Magistrate  at  the  time  of  making  the 
Declaration,  and  must  be  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  as  having  been 
so  produced. 

5.  A Declaration  made  before  a Magistrate  by  some  relative  (pre- 

ferably a parent),  or  friend  who  has  known  the  Teacher  from 
infancy. 

The  Declaration  must  be  made  on  paper  bearing  an  Impressed 
2s.  6 d.  General  Duty  Stamp.  The  Declarant  should  state  the  precise 
circumstances  which  enable  him  to  call  to  mind  the  time  of  the  event 
to  which  he  declares. 

Petty  Sessions  or  other  adhesive  stamps  cannot  be  accepted  on 
Declarations. 

Evidence  under  Heads  4 or  5 will  not  be  accepted  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  evidence  under  Heads  1,  2,  or  3 is  not  procurable. 
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XXXIII. 

Registrars’  Certificates  of  Age  of  Pupils  (if  under  14  years)  at 
reduced  Cost  [ficf.J 

Order  of  Secretary  of  State  prescribing  Form  of  Requisition  for 
Certified  Copy  of  Entry  of  Birth  in  Register. 

Whereas  by  section  104  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  it 
is  enacted  as  follows  : — Where  the  age  of  any  child  is  .required  to  be 
ascertained  or*  proved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  elementary  education  or  employment  in  labour  of 
such  child,  any  person,  on  presenting  a written  requisition  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  'particulars  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed 
by  a Secretary  of  State,  and  on  payment  of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  one 
shilling,  as  a Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time  fixes,  shall  be  entitled 
to  obtain,  in  Irelamd,  a certified  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  Registrar 
or  Superintendent  Registrar  under  the  Registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths  (Ireland)  Act,  of  the  entry  in  the  register  under  that  Act  of  the 
Birth  of  the  child  named  in  the  requisition. 

Now,  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Asshetou  Cross,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  given 
to  me  as  aforesaid,  hereby  order  as  follows  : — 

The  requisition  to  be  made  under  the  enactment  above  recited  to 
obtain  a certified  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  Registrar,  or  Superintendent 
Registrar,  of  an  entry  of  birth  in  the  Register,  shall  be  in  the  form  set 
forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  order,  and  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the 
Registrar  shall  be  sixpence  for  each  such  certified  copy  furnished  by  him 
under  the  same  enactment. 


Form  for  making  Application. 

[Copies  of  this  form  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  District  Inspector 
or  to  the  Office  of  National  Education.] 

Requisition  for  a certified  Copy  of  an  Entry  of  Birth  for  the  purposes 
of  the  above  Act,  or  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  elementary 
education  or  employment  in  labour  of  a child. 

To  the  Registrar  or  Superintendent  Registrar  having  the  custody  of 
the  Register  in  which  the  birth  of  the  undermentioned  child  is  registered  : 
I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  demand,  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned, 
or  some  or  one  of  them,  a certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  child  named  in 
the  subjoined  schedule. 


Christian  Name  and 
Surname  of  the 

Names  of  the  Parents  of  such  Child. 

Where  such  Child 

In  what  year 
such  Child 
was  born. 

a Certificate  is 
required. 

Father. 

Mother. 

was  born. 

Dated  this  day  of 


Signature, 

Address, 

Occupation, 

Home  Office, 

10th  December,  1878. 
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Rules  and 
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of  Commis- 
sioners. 


Interpre- 
tation of 
terms. 


Power  of 
making 
lease. 


XXXIV. 

Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1881  (44  & 45  Vic.,  c.  65). 

An  Act  to  facilitate  leases  of  land  for  the  erection  thereon  of 
Schools  and  Buildings  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Education 
in  Ireland. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  greater  facility  for  obtaining 
leases  of  land  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  the  erection  of  schools  and 
teachers’  residences  for  the  purposes  of  public  education  in  Ireland  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  words  “ grantor,”  “ lessor,”  and 
“ person  ” shall  extend  to  and  include  any  body  corporate. 

The  word  “ entitled  ” shall  mean  entitled  either  legally  or  equitably. 
The  word  “ settlement”  shall  mean  every  assurance  or  connected  set 
of  assurances,  whether  by  articles,  agreement,  deed,  will,  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  otherwise,  by  which  lands  are  or  shall  be  limited  in  a course 
of  settlement  or  be  agreed  so  to  be  settled. 

The  words  “ public  education  ” shall  include  education  provided  in 
return  for  periodical  payments  as  well  as  purely  gratuitous  or  free 
education. 

2.  Every  person  hereinafter  described  entitled  in  possession  to  any 
estate  or  interest  hereinafter  specified  in  lands  in  Ireland,  or  to  the 
receipt  of  the  income  thereof,  whether  or  not  such  estate  or  interest 
shall  be  subject  to  any  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  (provided  the 
mortgagee  or  incumbrancer  shall  not  be  in  possession),  shall  have  power 
to  make  leases  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  (other  than  the  mansion- 
house  and  demesne  or  pleasure  grounds  usually  occupied  with  such 
mansion-house),  and  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one  statute  acre  for  the 
purposes  and  periods  of  time  and  subject  to  the  covenants  and  conditions 
hereinafter  provided  (that  is  to  say) 

(a.)  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  her  successors  and  the  Commis 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests : 

(6.)  Tenants  in  fee-simple  or  fee-farm,  or  in  tail  general  or  special, 
or  in  quasi  entail : 

(c.)  Tenants  for  their  own  lives  or  pur  autre  vie  : 

(d.)  Married  women  entitled  to  any  estate  above  described  under 
letters  (a.),  ( b .),  and  (c.)  for  their  separate  use,  and  whether  re- 
strained or  not  from  anticipation  : 

( e .)  Tenants  by  the  courtesy  of  England : 

(/)  Husbands  seized  in  right  of  their  wives  or  by  entireties  with 
their  wives,  provided  every  such  wife  shall  be  a concurring  party 
in  any  lease  under  their  act : 

(g.)  Corporations  lay,  eleemosynary,  and  collegiate,  whether  aggregate 
or  sole : 

(h.)  Trustees  of  charities  or  for  public  purposes,  provided  any  lease 
to  be  made  by  any  such  trustees  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved 
of  under  the  seal  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  Ireland : 
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(i.)  Trustees  under  any  will  or  settlement,  provided  that  no  lease  to  Appendix B. 
be  made  under  this  Act  by  any  such  trustees  shall  be  valid  without  Ruleg  an(1 
the  consent  in  writing  of  any  person  whose  consent  may  be  re-  Regulations 
quisite  under  such  will  or  settlement  to  the  exercise  of  any  power  °.f  Commfe- 
of  sale  or  exchange  or  any  leasing  power  therein  contained. 

3.  In  case  any  person  (not  being  a trustee)  who  would  be  entitled  to  Provision 
make  a lease  under  this  Act  shall  happen  to  be  under  any  of  the  dis- 1!!  c**®.  °[ 
abilities  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  power  to  lease  under  this  Act  shall  am  1 ' 
be  exercised  in  his  or  her  name  or  behalf  in  the  following  manner ; 

(that  is  to  say),  if  an  infant,  by  his  or  her  guardian  or  guardians,  or  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  if  such  person  have  no  guardian ; if 
lunatic  or  idiot  or  non  compos  mentis,  then  by  the  committee  of  the 
estate,  and  if  there  shall  be  no  such  committee  then  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  : Provided  always,  that  no  such  lease  of  land  belonging 
to  an  infant,  lunatic,  idiot,  or  person  non  compos  mentis  shall  be  valid 
without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  obtained  by  a 
summary  petition  to  him  by  some  person  interested. 

4.  A lease  under  this  Act  may  be  made  of  -any  quantity  of  land  not  Limitation 
exceeding  one  acre  statute  measure  for  a site  for  a school  or  schools  and  of  lease- 
playground,  or  other  accommodation  in  connexion  therewith,  or  for 
teachers’  residences,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  years,  nor 

less  than  ninety-nine  years,  at  a nominal  rent. 

5.  Every  such  lease  shall  imply  the  following  covenants,  conditions,  Covenants 
and  agreements  as  fully  as  if  they  were  therein  expressly  inserted  on  the  ini  Po- 
part of  the  lessees  or  grantees  in  such  lease  and  their  successors,  or,  as 

the  case  may  be,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  that 
is  to  say  : 

(1.)  Covenant  to  expend  upon  the  premises  demised  the  sum  agreed 
on  as  the  consideration  for  the  lease  within  a period  to  be  specified 
in  such  lease  commencing  from  the  date  thereon  : 

(2.)  To  pay  the  rent,  and  all  taxes  and  impositions  payable  on  the 
tenant’s  part : 

(3.)  To  repair,  maintain,  and  keep  the  demised  premises  and  all  im- 
provements thereon  in  good  repair  during  the  term  : 

(4.)  That  the  said  premises  shall  not  be  used  or  applied  for  any  other 
purposes  than  those  to  be  expressed  in  the  lease  : 

Conditions  (5)  that  if  the  demised  premises  shall  for  a period  of  three 
years  continuously  cease  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  said  expressed 
purposes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lessor,  or  his,  her,  or  their  suc- 
cessors in  estate,  to  re-enter ; and  (6)  that  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for 
the  said  lessor,  his,  her,  or  their  successors  in  estate,  at  all  times  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  premises  (and  all  such  implied  covenants  and 
conditions  shall  enure  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  who  would,  if 
no  such  lease  had  been  made,  have  been  entitled  for  the  time  being 
to  the  possession  of  the  lands  therein  comprised,  or  the  receipt  of 
any  rents  thereof). 

6.  Every  lease  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  by  indenture  sealed  and  Form  of 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness,  and  a counterpart  of lease- 
such  lease  shall  be  executed  by  the  grantees  or  lessees  therein  named, 

and  delivered  to  the  lessor  or  grantor. 

7.  Every  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  effectual  to  bind  Effect  ot 
the  lessor  or  grantor  and  his,  her,  and  their  successors,  heirs,  oxecutors, 
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and  administrators  and  assigns,  and  all  persons  deriving  under  the  same 
title  or  settlement  as  the  said  lessor  or  grantor,  and  notwithstanding  any 
entail,  law,  or  custom  to  the  contrary,  and  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
any  leasing  power  contained  in  any  such  settlement  by  deed  or  will,  or 
belonging  or  annexed  to  the  estate  of  such  grantor  or  lessor,  but  so  as 
not  to  prejudice  or  interfere  with  any  such  other  power. 

8.  This  Act  maybe  cited  as  the  Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 


XXXV. 

Patent  Granting  Supplemental  Charter  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth.  To 
all  unto  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas,  the  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  of  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  incorporated  under  and  by  virtue  of  our  Charter 
or  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  that  part  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  Ireland,  bearing  date  the 
Twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  Ninth  year  of  our  Reign,  being  m 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-five,  and 
which  said  Charter  was  enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Bolls  of  Our  High 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  on  the  First  day  of  September,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-five,  the  tenor  of  which  Charter  or 
Letters  Patent  is  as  follows : — 

“Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth.  To 
“ all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas,  in  order 
“ to  promote  the  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
“ Ireland,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
“ in  Ireland  should  be  invested  with  the  powers  and  privileges  herein 
“ contained.  Know  ye  therefore,  that  We,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
“ knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  om* 
“ right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Counsellor,  William  Baron  Heytesbury, 
'<  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  Honorable  Military  Order  of  the 
“Bath,  our  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  and 
“according  to  the  tenor  of  our  Letter,  under  our  Privy  Signet  and 
“ Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  at  our  Court  at  St.  *J ames’s,  the 
“ Seventh  day  of  August,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-five, 
“ in  the  Ninth  Year  of  our  Reign,  and  now  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our 
“ High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  have  granted,  constituted,  and  de- 
“ dared,  and  by  these  presents  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  We  do 
“grant,  constitute,  and  declare,  that  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
“ our  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  Richard, 
“ Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
“ the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Daniel  Murray,  om  trusty  and  well 
“ beloved  Franc  Sadlier,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
“ Dublin,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Counsellor,  Sir  Patrick 
“ .Bellew,  Baronet,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard  Wilson  Greene, 
“ Esquire,  our  Solicitor-General  in  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom 
“ called  Ireland,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Pooley  Shuldham  Henry, 
“Doctor  in  Divinity,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Richard 
“ Corballis,  Esquire,  one  of  our  Counsel  at  Law,  our  trusty  and  well- 
“ beloved  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Esquire,  and  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
“ Charles  William  Fitzgerald,  commonly  called  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
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“ Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  all  and  every  AppendixB. 
“ other  person  and  persons  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  Rul^^)d 
“ Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  by  the  Lord  Regulations 
“ Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  °f  Commi* 
time  being  (the  said  Commissioners,  and  all  and  every  other  person  8loners‘ 
“and  persons  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief 
“ Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  to  be  removable 
“ at  his  or  their  pleasure),  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  one  Body  Corporate, 

“ called  * The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ,’  and  then 
“by  the  name  of  ‘ Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ,’ 

“ into  one  Body  Corporate  and  Politic,  in  deed,  fact,  and  name  for  ever, 

“We  do,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  erect,  constitute,  establish, 

“ confirm,  and  declare,  by  these  presents,  and  We  do  for  Us,  our  Heirs, 

“ and  Successors,  grant  and  declare  that  by  the  same  name  of  ‘ The 
“ Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland they  shall  have 
“ perpetual  succession,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  by  that  name, 

“ from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  be  able  and  capable 
“ in  Law,  without  our  licence  in  Mortmain,  to  have,  take,  purchase, 

“ receive,  hold,  enjoy,  and  retain  to  them  and  their  Successors,  in  fee 
“ and  perpetuity,  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  privi- 
leges, liberties,  possessions,  and  hereditaments  of  what  kind,  nature,  or 
“ quality  soever  in  Ireland,  not  exceeding,  in  the  whole,  the  clear  yearly 
“ value  of  Forty  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling.  And  moreover  to  purchase 
“and  acquire  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever,  and  also  to  take  and 
“ receive  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  or  any  manner  or  portion  of  goods 
“ and  chattels  that  shall  to  them  be  given,  granted,  devised,  or  bequeathed, 

“by  any  person  or  persons,  Bodies  Corporate  and  Politic  capable  of 
“ making  a gift  or  devise  thereof,  and  therewith  and  thereout  to  erect, 

“ maintain,  and  support  in  all  places  of  that  part  of  our  said  United 
“ Kingdom  called  Ireland,  where  they  shall  deem  the  same  to  be  most 
“ necessary  and  convenient,  such  and  as  many  schools  as  they  shall 
“ think  proper.  And  also  to  give,  grant,  alien,  assign,  and  dispose  of 
“ any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels, 

“and  to  do  and  execute  all  and  singular  other  matters  and  things 
“ necessarily  thereunto.  And  also  to  give  and  grant  any  lease  or  leases 
“ °f  any  lands  or  tenements  belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  belong 
“ the  said  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
“ Three  lives  or  Thirty-one  years,  provided  that  any  such  alienation,  and 
“ that  every  such  lease  or  leases  be  made  with  the  approbation  of  the 
“ major  part  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  then  present  (such 
“ major  part  being  at  least  three  in  number),  and  every  lease  so  to  be  made 
“ shall  be  of  lands  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion.  And  We  do  also 
“ tor  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  give  and  grant  to  every  subject 
“ and  subjects  whatsoever  of  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  whether 
“ mcorporated  or  not  incorporated,  special  license,  power,  faculty,  and 
“ authority,  to  give,  grant,  sell,  alien,  assign,  dispose,  or  bequeath  unto 
“ toe  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  their 
“ successors,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  them  and  their  successors,  any 
“ manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  privileges,  liberties,  possessions,  and 
“ hereditaments,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  within  that  part  of  Our 
“ said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  so  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  in 
“ the  whole  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  Forty  Thousand  Pounds  sterling  ; 

“ and  that  the  said  Body  Corporate  and  their  successors,  by  the  name 
“ of  ‘ The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ,’  shall  and 
“ may  plead  and  be  impleaded,  sue  and  be  sued,  answer  and  be 
“ answered,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  or  any  courts  or  places, 
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“ and  before  any  Judges,  Justices,  Officers  of  TJs,  our  Heirs  and 
“ Successors,  in  all  and  singular  actions,  pleas,  suits,  plaints,  matters, 
“and  demands  of  what  kind  or  quality  soever  they  shall  be,  in  the 
“ same  manner  and  form,  and  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  of  our  subjects 
“ of  our  realm,  may  or  can  do,  sue  or  be  sued,  plead  or  be  impleaded, 
“ answer  or  be  answered  unto,  defend  or  be  defended.  And  that  the 
“ said  Body  Corporate  shall  and  may  have  and  use  a common  seal  for 
“ the  affairs  and  business  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  that  it 
“ shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Body  Corporate  and  their 
“ successors,  the  same  seal  from  time  to  time,  to  change,  alter,  or  make 
“ new,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper.  And  We  do  hereby  for  Us,  our 
« Heirs  and  Successors,  ordain,  declare,  and  direct  that,  whenever  the 
“ said  Commissioners,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person  or 
“ persons  to  be  appointed  in  their  place  or  in  succession  to  them,  or  any 
“ of  them,  shall  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  cease  to 
“be  a Commissioner  or  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
“ Ireland,  then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
“ the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire- 
“ land,  for  the  time  being,  by  warrant  under  hand  and  seal,  to  appoint 
“ one  other  person  in  the  place  and  stead  of  any  such  person  so  ceasing 
“ to  be  such  Commissioner  respectively,  and  any  such  person  so  to  be 
“ appointed  shall  accordingly  be  and  become  one  of  the  Commissioners 
“ of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  member  of  the  Corporation 
“hereby  constituted.  And  We  do  hereby  for _ Us,  our  Heirs  and 
“ Successors,  grant,  declare,  and  appoint,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
“ lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
“ Governors  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  if  it  shall  appear  nt  to  him 
“ or  them  respectively,  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Commissioners  of 
“ National  Education  in  Ireland  : Provided,  however,  that  the  whole 
“ number  of  persons  intended  by  virtue  of  these  presents  to  be  incor- 
porated as  aforesaid,  do  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifteen,  but  may 
“consist  of  any  less  number.  Lastly,  We  do,  by  these  presents,  for 
“ Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  grant  unto  the  said  Body  Corporate, 
“ by  the  name  of  ‘ The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
“ land / and  to  their  successors,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent,  or  the 
“ enrolment  hereof,  shall  be  in  and  by  all  things,  good,  firm,  valid, 
“ sufficient,  and  effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
“ meaning  thereof,  and  shall  be  taken,  construed,  and  adjudged  in  the 
“ most  favourable  and  beneficial  sense  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said 
“ Body  Corporate,  and  their  successors,  as  well  in  all  courts  of 
“ records  as  elsewhere,  and  by  all  and  singular  the  officers  and 
“ministers,  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  of  Us,  our  Heirs  and 
“Successors.  Provided  always,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  be 
“ enrolled  in  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  within  the  space 
“ of  six  calendar  months  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof.  In  witness 
“ whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 
“ Witness,  William  Baron  Heytesbury,  our  Lieutenant-General  and 
“ General  Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of 
“ August,  in  the  Ninth  year  of  Our  Reign.”  And  whereas  the  Body 
Corporate  and  Politic  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  at  present  consists  of  the  following  named  persons — that  is 
to  say,  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Lord  Bellew,  formerly  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew,  Baronet,  the  Reverend  Pooley  Shuldham  Henry,  Doctor  oi 
Divinity,  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell,  formerly 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  Esquire,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Charles 
William  Fitzgerald,  commonly  called  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  being 
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four  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  and  created  Members  of  the  said  AppendixB. 
Body  Corporate  and  Politic  by  the  said  Charter,  and  of  the  Right  rui77^,j 
Honorable  Maziere  Brady,  our  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Robert  Reflations 
Andrews,  Esquire,  Q.c.,  ll.d.,  James  Gibson,  Esquire,  the  Very  o/Commi*- 
Reverend  Walter  Meyler,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Jeremiah  John  Murphy,  8Ioner#’ 
Esquire,  Master  in  Chancery,  the  Right  Reverend  William  Higgin, 

Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  the  Honorable  Mountifort  Longfield, 
ll.d.,  Judge  of  our  Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland,  the  Right 
Honorable  Thomas  O’Hagan,  our  Attorney-General  in  Ireland,  being 
eight  of  the  said  Commissioners,  since  duly  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  said  Charter.  And  whereas,  in  and  by  the  said 
Charter,  it  was  provided  that  the  number  of  persons  intended  by  virtue 
thereof  to  be  incorporated,  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  fifteen,  but 
might  consist  of  any  less  number.  And  whereas,  in  order  further  to 
promote  the  welfare  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  that  the  number  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland  should  be  increased,  so  that 
the  persons  constituting  the  said  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  should 
not  at  any  time  exceed  Twenty,  of  whom  Ten  and  not  more  than  Ten, 
shall  be  Protestants,  and  Ten  and  not  more  than  Ten  shall  be  Roman 
Catholics,  but  that  the  said  persons  constituting  the  said  Body  Cor- 
porate and  Politic  may  consist  at  any  time  of  a less  number  than 
Twenty.  And,  further,  that  to  make  up  the  number  of  said  Commis- 
sioners to  Twenty,  as  aforesaid,  the  persons  next  hereinafter  named 


shall  be  forthwith  created  Members  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  and 
Politic  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Members  thereof  hereinbefore 
set  forth — that  is  to  say,  the  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Richard  Windham, 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  the  Right  H onorable  J ames  Henry  Monahan,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  the  Right  Honorable 
David  Richard  Pigot,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  our  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
James  Anthony  Lawson,  Esquire,  ll.d.,  our  Solicitor-General  in  Ire- 
land, the  Reverend  John  Hall,  Laurence  Waldron,  Esquire,  M.P.,  John 
Lentaigne,  Esquire,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esquire.  Know  ye,  therefore, 
that  We,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  right  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  George  William  Frederick  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  K.G.,  our  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  that 


part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Ireland  ; and,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  our  Letter,  under  our 
Privy  Signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  at  our  Court  at 
St.  James’s,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  our  Reign,  and  now 
enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  aforesaid, 
have  granted,  constituted,  and  declared,  and  by  these  presents  for  Us,  our 
Heirs  and  Successors,  We  do  grant,  constitute,  and  declare,  that 
the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Lord  Bellew,  the  Reverend  Pooley 
Shuldham  Henry,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  William  Fitzgerald,  commonly 
called  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  the  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady,  our 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Robert  Andrews,  Esquire,  Q.c.,  ll.d.,  James 
Gibson,  Esquire,  the  Very  Reverend  Walter  Meyler,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Jeremiah  JohnMurphy,  Esquire,  Master  in  Chancery,  the  Right 
Reverend  William  Higgin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  the 
Honorable  Mountifort  Longfield,  ll.d.,  Judge  of  our  Landed  Estates 
Court,  Ireland,  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  O’Hagan,  our  Attorney- 
General  in  Ireland,  the  Right  Honorable  Edwin,  Richard  Windham,  Earl 
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Appendix  B.  of  Dunraven,  the  Right  Honorable  James  Henry  Monahan,  Lord  Chief 

, Justice  of  our  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  the  Right  Honorable  David 

Regulation*  Richard  Pigot,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  our  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  James 
of  Commia-  Anthony  Lawson,  Esquire,  ll.d.,  our  Solicitor-General  in  Ireland,  the 
aionera.  Reverend  J ohn  Hall,  Laurence  Waldron,  Esquire,  M.P.,  John  Lentaigue, 
Esquire,  and  John  O’Hagan,  Esquire,  be  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  who 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  a Commissioner  or  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  (the.  said 
Commissioners,  and  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  so  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  .Governors  of 
Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  removable  at  his  or  their  pleasure)  to 
be  for  ever  hereafter  one  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  in  deed  and  in 
name,  and  that  the  said  Body  Corporate  shall  be  called  “ The  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland ,”  and  them  by  the  name 
of  “ The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland , ’ into  one 
Body  Corporate  and  Politic,  in  deed,  fact,  and  name,  for  ever,  for  Us, 
our  Heirs  and  Successors,  to  direct,  constitute,  establish,  confirm  and 
declare  ; and  that  the  said  Commissioners  cf  National  Education  in 
Ireland  shall  exercise  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  gifts,  grants, 
liberties,  privileges  and  immunities,  possessions,  real  and  personal, 
whatsoever,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  said  recited 
Letters  Patent,  or  by  any  Letters  Patent  granted  and  confirmed  unto, 
and  lawfully  acquired  by  the  said  Body  Corporate  and  Politic,,  or  which 
mio’ht  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  them  as  members  for  the  time  being 
of  the  said  corporation,  and  not  hereby  altered  or  amended.  And  We 
do  hereby  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  ordain,  declare,  and  direct, 
that  when  the  said  Commissioners,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  in  their  place  or  in  succession 
to  them,  or  any  of  them,  shall  by  death,  resignation,  removal  or 
otherwise,  cease  to  be  a Commissioner  or  Commissioner  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  that  then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  by  Warrant,  under  Hand  and 
Seal,  to  appoint  one  other  person  in  the  place  and  stead  of  any  such 
person  so  ceasing  to  be  such  Commissioner,  respectively,,  so,  however, 
that  in  case  at  the  time  of  such  appointment  the  minority  in  number  of 
the  members  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  shall  be  Protestants, 
the  person  so  to  be  appointed  shall  be  a Protestant,  and  in  case  at  the 
time  of  such  appointment  the  minority  in  number  of  the  members  of  the 
said  Body  Corporate  and  Politic  shall  be  Roman  Catholics,  the  person 
so  to  be  appointed  shall  be  a Roman  Catholic  ; it  being  our  intention, 
that  as  far  as  practicable,  one-half  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Body 
Corporate  and  Politic  shall  always  be  Protestants,  and  the  other  half 
Roman  Catholics  ; and  every  such  person  so  to  be  appointed  shall 
accordingly  be  and  become  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  member  of  the  Corporation  by  the  said  recited 
Letters  Patent,  and  by  these  our  Letters  Patent  to  be  constituted. 
And  We  do  hereby  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors,  grant,  declare,  and 
affirm,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  if  it 
shall  appear  fit  to  him  or  them  respectively,  to  keep  up  the  full  number 
of  twenty  persons  as  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  ; and 
that  at  all  times,  so  long  as  the  said  full  number  of  twenty  persons  shall 
be  kept  up,  ten  and  not  more  than  ten  of  such  persons  shall  be  persons 
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professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Provided,  however,  that  the  A ppendixB . 
whole  number  of  persons  intended  by  virtue  of  such  Letters  Patent  to  Rui~nd 
be  incorporated  as  aforesaid,  do  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty,  but  may  Regulations 
consist  of  any  less  number.  And  further,  We  do  hereby  for  Us,  our  Heirs  °.f  ^ommis- 
and  Successors,  grant,  declare,  and  appoint,  that  the  said  recited  Letters  sione”- 
Patent,  dated  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  Ninth  year  of 
Our  Reign,  are  to  be  in  all  respects  confirmed,  save  as  to  so  much 
thereof  as  relates  to  the  names,  number,  and  religious  profession  of  the 
persons  as  aforesaid  hereafter  to  constitute  the  members  of  the  said 
Corporation,  and  the  appointments  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  in 
future  of  the  persons  to  fill  the  place  of  members  ceasing  to  be  Com- 
missioners as  aforesaid.  And  lastly,  We  do  by  these  presents,  for  Us, 
our  Heirs  and  Successors,  grant  unto  the  said  Body  Corporate,  by  the 
name  of  “ The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland ,”  and 
to  their  successors,  that  these,  our  Letters  Patent,  or  the  enrolment 
hereof,  shall  be  in  and  by  all  things,  good,  firm,  valid,  sufficient,  and 
effectual  in  the  law,  according  to  the  true  intent,  and  meaning  thereof, 
and  shall  be  taken,  construed,  and  adjudged  in  the  most  favourable  and 
beneficial  sense,  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  and 
their  successors,  as  well  in  all  Courts  of  Records  as  elsewhere,  and  by 
all  and  singular  the  Officers  and  Ministers  whomsoever  and  wheresoever 
of  Us,  our  Heirs  and  Successors : Provided  always,  that  these  our 

Letters  Patent  be  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  next  ensuing  the 
date  hereof.  In  Witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to 
be  made  Patent.  Witness,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle 
our  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the 
Eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year  of  our  Reign. 

Ralph  Cusack,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper.  [seal.] 

Enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  on  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-one. 

John  Reilly. 


XXXYI.  (a.) 

Form  of  Lease  to  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

This  Indenture  made  the  day  of  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Between 

of  the  first  part  of  the  second  part : and  The  Commissioners  of 

National  Education  in  Ireland  of  the  third  part.  Whereas  the 
said  Commissioners,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Charter,  bearing  date  the 
26th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Forty-five,  have  been  incorporated,  and  are  by  said  Charter 
empowered  to  take  and  hold  lands  as  therein  mentioned.  And  Whereas 
the  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to  afford  combined  liter- 
ary and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  all 
persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils.  And  Whereas 
the  management  of  such  schools  belongs  to  the  respective  Local  Patrons 
thereof,  who  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  Teachers,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  of  removing  them  of  their 
own  authority.  And  Whereas  the  said  desirous  that  a National 
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ApptndixB,  School,  to  be  called  National  School,  should  be  established  on  the 
RulTTnd  principles  aforesaid,  on  the  lot  of  ground  hereinafter  demised.  And 
Whereas  the  sum  required  for  the  building  and  erecting  the  said  intended 
School-house,  and  the  finishing  and  furnishing  thereof,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  And  Whereas  application  hath  been  made  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  to  approve  of  a Grant  in  aid  of  the 
sum  so  required.  And  Whereas  the  sum  of  sterling  has  been 
raised,  or  is  intended  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  or  local 
subscriptions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  building,  finishing, 
and  furnishing  said  intended  School-house.  And  WAereas  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  have,  in  order  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  said  School,  by  Minute  bearing  date  the  _ day 
of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  approved  of  the  sum  of  sterling,  to 

make  up  the  said  estimated  sum  of  sterling,  being  paid  out  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  the  erection 
of  National  Schools  in  Ireland.  And  the  said  has  been  nominated  as 
Patron  of  the  said  intended  National  School,  and  has  been  approved  of  by 
the  said  Commissioners.  Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  in  order  to  promote  the  said  object,  and  in  consideration  of  the  said 

sum  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  so  approved  to 
be  paid  as  aforesaid,  doth  by  these  presents  grant  and  demise  unto  the 
said  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  all  that  Lot  of  Ground,  de- 
scribed in  the  Map  thereof,  on  these  Presents  delineated,  situate  in  the 
Townland  of  Parish  of  Barony  of  and  County  of  con- 
taining and  bounded  To  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these 
Presents,  for  and  during  Yielding  therefor,  during  the  said  term, 
the  Rent  of  One  Penny  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  every  year,  if 
same  shall  be  demanded.  And  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  every  school 
to  be  kept  on  the  Premises  hereby  demised  shall  be  subject  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners,  which  are  applicable  to 
Schools  vested  in  them,  and  the  principal  of  which  Rules  are  specified 
in  the  Schedule  endorsed  hereon  and  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
said  Commissioners,  and  to  such  further  and  other  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  framed  by 
them,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principle  above  men- 
tioned ; and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  from  and  after  the  day  of  the  date 
of  these  presents  the  said  School-house  shall  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  said 
Commissioners.  Provided  Always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  expressed 
and  declared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  Presents,  and  of 
the  several  Parties  hereto,  that  if  the  said  his  Heirs,  Executors, 
Administrators,  or  Assigns,  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  or  their  Successors,  all  such  Sum  or 
Sums  as  they  shall  expend  in  building  and  establishing,  as  well  as  in 
additions  or  improvements  to  the  said  School,  then  and  in  such  case, 
these  Presents,  and  every  thing  herein  contained  shall  cease  and  be  void. 
Provided  Also,  that  in  computing  the  amount  of  any  additional  Sums 
expended  by  the  said  Commissioners,  no  money  laid  oat  in  repairs  shall 
be  taken  into  account,  nor  any  Sum  expended  by  them  in  any  year  in 
which  the  entire  Sum  so  expended  by  them  shall  be  less  than  Twenty-five 
Pounds.  Provided  Also,  that  in  case  the  said  as  Patron,  shall  be 
desirous  of  being  discharged  from  the  management  of  said  School,  or 
shall  go  or  reside  out  of  Ireland,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  become  in- 
capable to  act  as  such  Patron,  or  shall  be  anxious  for  any  reason  to  be 
relieved  from  the  Patronage  of  said  School,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  him  to  nominate  and  appoint  a Person,  who  shall,  in  the  case  of  any 


Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 
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of  the  events  before  mentioned  arising,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  succeed  AppendixB. 

him  as  Patron  ; and  that  such  successor  shall  have  a like  power  of  R , , 

nomination,  and  such  successor  in  each  case,  with  the  approval  of  the  Regions 
said  Commissioners  shall  act  as  Patron  accordingly  • and  in  the  event  of  ot  Uommis- 
such  Patron  or  any  of  his  successors  declining,  neglecting,  or  refusing  to  8ione”' 
exercise  the  powers  of  appointment  hereby  given  as  aforesaid,  that  then, 
and  in  all  or  any  of  such  case  or  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  the  said  Commissioners  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  new  Patron  in 
the  room  of  any  such  Patron  as  aforesaid,  for  the  management  of  said 
c 100I.  Provided  Always,  that  the  person  in  whose  room  any  new 
Patron  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable  for  anything 
done  or  neglected  after  such  appointment.  And  the  said  hereby 
f°i  an<^  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  covenant 
and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Commissioners  that  he  and  thev,  their  and 
his  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  shall  and  will  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  upon  the  request  of  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  at  cost,  do  and  execute  all  such  further  acts, 
deeds,  and  assurances  in  the  law  whatsoever,  for  corroborating  and  con- 
firming these  Presents  as  by  the  said  Commissioners  or  then-  Counsel 
learned  in  the  Law,  shall  be  reasonably  required  or  directed.  And  the 
said  covenant  with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  that  the  said  Commissioners,  paying  the  said  Rent,  if  de- 
manded, shall  and  may  possess  the  said  Premises  for  the  said  term, 
without  any  disturbance  from  the  said  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminis- 
trators, and  Assigns.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  hereunto 
put  Hand  and  Seal  , and  the  said  Commissioners  have  caused 
their  Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  the  Hay  and  Year  first  above 
written. 

Signed , Seeded , and  Delivered  by  the  said  1 
in  the  'presence  of 


XXXVI.  (6.) 

Form  of  Lease  to  Trustees. 

This  Indenture  made  the  day  of  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Between 

of  the  first  part  Trustees  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  of 
the  second  part,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  of  the  third  part.  Whereas  the  object  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  is  to  afford  Combined  literary  and  moral,  and 
Separate  Religious  Instruction,  to  Children  of  all  persuasions,  as  lar  as 
possible  in  the  same  School,  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of 
any  description  of  Christian  pupils.  And  Whereas  the  said 
desirous  that  a National  School,  to  be  called  National  School,  should 
be  established  on  the  principles  aforesaid,  and  a suitable  School-house 
and  Premises  for  the  same  be  built  and  erected  on  the  lot  of  ground 
hereinafter  described,  and  for  that  purpose  that  the  said  lot  of  groimd 
should  be  demised  to  and  vested  in  the  said  who  have  been  nomina- 
ted as  Trustees  of  the  said  intended  National  School  and  Premises,  and 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
And  Whereas  the  sum  required  for  the  building  and  erecting  the  said 
intended  School-house,  and  the  finishing  and  furnishing  thereof,  amounts 
o the  sum  of  And  W hereas  application  hath  been  made  to  the  said 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  approve  of  a Grant  in  aid 
of  the  sum  so  required. 
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Rules  and  And  Whereas  the  sum  of  sterling  has  been  raised,  or  is  intended 

Regulations  fc0  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  or  local  subscriptions  towards  de- 

sione°rT miS*  fraying  the  expenses  of  the  building,  finishing,  and  furnishing  said 
intended  School-house.  And  Whereas  the  said  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have,  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
said  School,  by  Minute  bearing  date  the  day  of  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  approved  of  the  sum  of  sterling  to  make  up  the  esti- 

mated sum  of  sterling,  being  paid  out  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  the  erection  of  National 
Schools  in  Ireland. 

Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth  that  the  said  in  order  to 
promote  the  said  object,  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  sum  of  by 
the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  so  approved  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid,  by  these  presents  grant  and  demise  unto  the  said 
and  their  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  all  that  Lot  of 
Ground,  described  in  the  Map  thereof,  on  these  Presents  delineated, 
situate  in  the  Townland  of  Parish  of  Barony  of  and  County 
of  containing  and  bounded  To  hold  the  same  to  the  said 
and  their  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  from  the  day  of 
the  date  of  these  presents  for  and  during 

Nevertheless  upon  the  trusts  hereinafter  mentioned  they  the 
said  and  their  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  yielding 
therefor,  during  the  said  demise,  the  Bent  of  One  Penny  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael,  in  every  year,  if  same  shall  be  demanded.  And  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  the  said  demise  is  so  made  upon  trust  that  a 
National  School  in  connexion  with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  shall  at  all  times,  during  the  term  aforesaid,  be  maintained 
upon  the  said  premises,  and  that  every  school  to  be  kept  on  the  premises 
hereby  demised  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  applicable  to  schools  vested  in 
trustees,  which  rules  are  specified  in  the  Schedule  endorsed  hereon, 
signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion. Provided  that  in  case  they  the  said  and  or  either  of  them, 
their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any 
future  trustee  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  shall 
die  or  be  desirous  of  being  discharged  from  the  trust  hereby  created,  or 
shall  go  or  reside  out  of  Ireland  for  a continuous  period  of  twelve 
calendar  months,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  for  three  calendar  months 
after  demand  made  in  writing  by  the  said  grantor,  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  assigns,  or  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their 
successors,  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  these  presents  according  to  the  true 
intent  hereof,  or  become  incapable  to  execute  such  trusts,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustee  or  trustees 
to  nominate  and  appoint  a new  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  room  of  any 
such  trustee  or  trustees,  every  such  new  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  first 
approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their 
successors  for  the  time  being;  and  in  case  any  such  surviving  or 
continuing  trustee  or  trustees  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  appointment  hereby  given  as  aforesaid  within  six  calendar 
months  after  all  or  any  of  the  events  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  take 
place,  or  in  case  the  office  of  trustee  shall,  from  any  cause  whatever,  be 
wholly  vacant  for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  that  then,  and 
in  all  or  any  of  such  cases,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their  successors  for  the 
time  being  to  nominate  and  appoint  such  new  trustee  or  trustees  in  the 
room  of  any  such  trustee  or  trustees  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  like  trusts 
as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  that  thereupon  the  said  premises 
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hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  conveyed  and  assigned  so  as  that  the  A ppendixB . 

same  shall  vest  in  such  new  trustee  or  trustees  so  to  be  Dominated  and  R , 

approved  as  aforesaid,  either  jointly  with  any  surviving  or  continuing  Regulation! 
trustee  or  solely  as  the  case  may  require  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  to  and  °.f  Commis- 
for  and  subject  to  the  like  uses,  intents,  regulations,  conditions,  and  8loners- 
purposes  as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared  or 
referred  to,  of  and  concerning  the  same.  Provided  always,  that  the 
person  in  whose  room  any  new  trustee  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  thing  done  or  neglected  after  such  appoint- 
ment. And  the  said  and  do  hereby  for  themselves,  their  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  jointly,  and  each  of  them  doth  for 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  severally 
covenant  -with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  their 
successors  for  the  time  being  as  aforesaid  in  manner  following,  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  the  said  trustees  as  aforesaid,  and  each  of  them,  their  and 
each  of  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  well,  truly,  diligently,  and 
faithfully  do,  execute,  and  perform  all  and  every,  the  uses,  trusts, 
regulations,  and  conditions,  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
expressed,  and  declared,  or  referred  to,  and  in  them,  as  such  trustees, 
reposed.  And.  in  case  it  shall  happen  that  at  any  time  hereafter  default 
shall  be  made  in  the  due  execution  and  performance  of  all  or  any  of  the 
said  trusts,  regulations,  uses,  conditions,  and  purposes  hereinbefore 
mentioned  and  expressed,  that  then  and  in  all  or  any  of  such  case 
or  cases  they  the  said.  . trustees,  or  one  of  them,  their  or  one  of  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  and  will,  if  required  by 
the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their  successors 
for  the  time  being,  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  back  unto  the 
said  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  or  their  successors  for  the  time 
being,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  sum  of  sterling,  so  paid  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  said  National  School  as  aforesaid.  And  the 
said  for  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  by 
these  presents,  and  they  the  said  and  for  themselves,  their  heirs 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  do  by  these  presents  covenant 
with  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  their  successors 
for  the  time  being  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  and  they  the  said  and  and  each  of 
them,  their  and  each  of  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
shall  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  upon 
the  request  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  their 
successors  for  the  time  being,  and  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges, 
do,  perform,  and  execute  all  and  every  such  further  and  other  act  and 
assurance  in  the  law  whatsoever,  as  well  for  corroborating  and 
confirming  these  presents,  as  also  for  the  further  and  better  demising, 
assuring,  and  confirming  all  and  singular  the  hereinbefore  granted  and 
demised  lot  of  ground  and  premises,  to  the  several  uses  and  upon,  for, 
and  subject  to  the  several  trusts,  intents,  regulations,  and  purposes 
hereby  respectively  mentioned,  expressed,  and  declared,  of  and  concern- 
ing the  same  as  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
or  their  successors,  for  the  time  being,  their  or  any  of  their  Counsel 
learned  in  the  law  shall  in  that  behalf  be  reasonably  advised,  devised, 
required,  demanded,  or  directed.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time 
of  these  presents,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of  N ational 
Education  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  testified  by  deed  under  their 
common  Seal,  and  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  or  other 
the  person  or  persons  for  the  time  being  entitled  beneficially  to  the  said 
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AppendixB.  premises,  hereby  demised,  in  reversion,  expectant  upon  the  term  hereby 
Rnlesand  granted  by  any  deed  or  deeds  executed  by  the  said  trustees  or  trustee  in 
Regulations  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  to  revoke  all 
of  Commis-  or  any  0f  tho  trusts  and  purposes  hereinbefore  declared  concerning  the 
sioners.  premises  hereby  demised.  And  that  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  these  presents  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  said  or  other  the  person  or  persons  for  the  time 
being,  entitled  beneficially  to  the  said  premises  hereby  demised  in 
reversion,  expectant  upon  the  term  hereby  granted  by  any  deed  or 
deeds  attested  as  aforesaid  to  declare  such  new  or  othertrusts  concerning  the 
same,  as  to  the  said  trustee  or  trustees  shall  seem  meet.  Provided  also 
that  if  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  these  presents  shall* 

[If  the  Grantor  desire  to  reserve  to  himself  and  his  representatives  the  right  of  being  a 
party  to  the  revocation  of  the  Trusts,  the  following  words  “with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  said  [Grantor],  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Administrators,  or  Assigns,”  should  be 
inserted  at*] 

pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  or  their  successors  the  said  sum  of  together  with  such  further 
sum  or  sums  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  hereafter  expend  in 
additions  or  improvements  to  the  said  School,  then  and  in  such  case  all 
and  every  the  trusts  and  purposes  hereinbefore  declared  concerning  the 
premises  hereby  granted  shall  cease  and  be  void.  Provided  that  in 
computing  the  amount  of  any  additional  sums  expended  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  no  money  shall  be  taken  into  account  expended  in  any 
year  on  which  the  entire  sum  so  expended  by  them  shall  be  less  than 
Twenty-five  pounds.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  hereunto  put 

Hand  and  Seal  and  the  said  Commissioners  have  caused  their 
Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

Signed , Sealed,  mid  Delivered 
by  the  said 


XXXVI.  (c.) 

Form  of  Deed  for  Appointing  New  Trustee. 

This  Indenture  made  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  between  of  the  first  part ; the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  of  the  second 
part ; and  of  the  third  part,  Whereas  by  indenture  of  lease  bearing 
date  the  day  of  made  between  of  the  first  part,  the  several 
persons  therein  named  and  described  as  the  Commissioners  appointed 
for  administering  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  of 
the  second  part,  and  Trustees  named  and  approved  of  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  third  part,  after  reciting  as  is 
therein  recited,  the  said  Indenture  Witnessed  that  the  said  for  the 
considerations  therein  mentioned,  demised  unto  the  said  as  trustee 
aforesaid  all  that  lot  or  piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  townland  of 
parish  of  barony  of  and  county  of  whereon  there  had  been 
built  a school-house  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  the  parish 
aforesaid,  containing  in  front  feet,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  breadth  in 
the  rere  feet,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  depth  from  front  to  rere 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  bounded  as  follows,  that  is  to  say — together 

with  all  buildings  and  improvements  erected  and  made  thereon,  and  all 
and  singular  the  rights,  easements,  and  appurtenances  to  the  said  lot  of 
ground  and  premises  in  anywise  appertaining,  which  said  lot  of  ground 
is  more  particularly  described  by  the  map  thereof  on  said  indenture  of 
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demise  inserted.  To  Hold  the  same  to  the  said  them  Executors, 

Administrators,  and  Assigns,  for  and  during  upon  the  trusts 

and  for  the  purposes  therein  declared  concerning  the  same,  subject  to 
the  yearly  rent  of  One  Penny,  payable  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  in 
each  year.  And  it  was  by  the  said  Indenture  provided  that  in  case  any 
of  them  the  said  . or  any  Trustee  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Indenture,  should  die,  or  be  desirous  of  being  discharged  from  the  trusts 
thereby  created,  or  should  go  or  reside  out  of  Ireland,  or  should  neglect, 
or  refuse,  or  become  incapable  to  execute  such  trusts,  it  should  be  lawful 
to  and  for  the  surviving  or  continuing  Trustee  or  Trustees,  to  nominate 
and  appoint  a new  Trustee  or  Trustees,  in  the  room  of  any  such  Trustee 
or  Trustees,  such  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  to  be  first  approved  of  by  the 
said  Commissioners  or  their  successors  for  the  time  being ; and  in  case 
any  such  surviving  or  continuing  Trustee  or  Trustees  should  decline, 
neglect,  or  refuse  to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  thereby  given  as 
aforesaid,  within  six  calendar  months  after  all  or  any  of  the  events 
thereinbefore  mentioned  should  arise,  happen,  or  take  place,  that  then 
and  in  all  or  any  of  such  case  or  cases,  it  should  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  Commissioners  or  their  successors  for  the  time  being,  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  such  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  as  aforesaid,  upon  the 
like  trusts,  as  were  thereinbefore  mentioned  ; and  that  thereupon  the 
s1ai(^  premises  should  be  conveyed  and  assigned  so  as  that  the  same 
should  vest  in  such  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  so  to  be  nominated  and 
approved  of  aforesaid,  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  to  and  for  the  like  uses, 
intents,  regulations,  conditions,  and  purposes  as  are  thereinafter  ex- 
pressed and  declared  of  and  concerning  the  same.  And  Whereas  the 
said  departed  this  life,  leaving  the  said  Co-Trustee  surviving. 
And  Whereas  the  said  desirous  of  appointing  to  be  Trustee 
of  the  said  recited  Indenture  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  said 
deceased. 

Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth  that  in  pursuance  of  such  desire, 
and  by  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  said  recited  Indenture 
reserved  to  the  said  and  of  every  other  power  or  authority  in  any- 
wise enabling  in  . this  behalf,  the  said  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
testified  by  joining  in  the  execution  of  these  Presents  hereby 
nominate  and  appoint  the  said  to  be  Trustee  in  the  place  of  the 
said  deceased,  for  the  purposes  of  said  Indenture.  And  this  Inden- 
ture further  Witnesseth,  that  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  testified  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  doth  by  these  Presents,  grant  and  assign  unto  the  said  all 
that  lot  or  piece  of  ground  hereinbefore  and  in  said  Indenture  of  demise 
ot  the  day  of  and  hereinbefore  particularly  mentioned  and 

described,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  trust,  possession,  claim,  and 
demand,  both  at  Law  and  in  Equity  of  the  said  of,  in,  and  to 
the  said  premises,  with  tbeir  appurtenances,  together  with  the  said 
Indenture  of  demise,  and  all  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  same,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  their 
Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  henceforth  for  and  during  the 
in  said  Indenture  mentioned  upon  the  trusts,  and  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  rent  and  the  performance  of  the  Covenants  in  said 
Indenture  reserved  and  contained.  In  Witness  whereof  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  and  third  parts  have  hereunto  affixed  their  Hands 
and  Seals,  and  the  said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
ave  caused  their  Corporate  Seal  to  be  affixed  hereto,  the  day  and  year 
fii'st  above  written. 
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AppendixB.  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  TO  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Rules  and 

Regulations  . ...  — — ■ 

of  Commis- 
sioners. [Note — The  figures  in  square  brackets  thus  [165]  indicate  the  number  of  the  Rule  : 

those  in  ordinary  brackets  (XXXII.)  the  number  of  the  paragraph  as  it  is  marked  upon 
the  page.] 


Absence  Book  (pupil),  Leave  of — rule  as  to  use  [145  IV.  A], 

„ mark  (pupil) — not  to  be  erased  or  cancelled  [145  IV.  </.] 
Absences  ofTeachers  from  School  (Illness,  &c..) — salary  regulations  [144], 
„ „ ,,  (on  Vacation) — not  allowed  while  School 

in  operation [144.  A.],. 

Accounts — Absence  mark  not  to  be  erased  or  cancelled  [1 45  IV.  d.\ 
Attendances  entered  before  eleven  o’clock  [145  IV.  a.],  . 

„ Evening  School — Written  Exercise  for  each  (X.),  . 
,,  Incomplete — not  counted  [145  IV.  e.], 

„ may  be  credited — when  school-room  used  by 
Sheriff  (I.  d.), 

„ „ „ when  school-room  used  for  Exami- 

nation of  Teachers  (I.  d~), 

,,  Monitors — reckoned  with  those  of  pupils  [186&.],  . 

Average  attendance — calculation  of  [165  A], 

„ „ excluded  days  [ 1 65  (e.)],  . 


Page 

22 

23 

22 

22 

23 

22 

70 

22 

69 

69 

37 

31 

31 


Books  open  to  Visitors  [123],  [133],  . . . .19,20 

Industrial  Schools  Act  pupils — separate  records,  . . 97 

Infants’  Department  (organized)— separate  records  (VII.  b.  note),  70 

Manager  to  examine  and  certify  Quarterly  Returns  [241  a.],  . 43 

Results  Examination  Rolls,  date  fixed  (I.  e.),  . .69 

School-fees  and  Board’s  grants  to  be  recorded  [145  XI.]  . 23 

Training  College  — audit  by  Financial  Assistant  Secretary 

[149u.  5],  .......  28 

Act  of  Parliament — Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1881 — 44  and  45 

Vic.,  c.  65,  .......  120 

Loans  for  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  (Ireland)  Act,  1884 — 47 

and  48  Vic.,  c.  22  [250],  .....  47 

National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875 — 38  and  39  Vic., 

c.  96  (Contributory  Unions),  ...  . . 94 

National  School  Teachers  (L’eland)  Act,  1879—42  and  43  Vic., 

c.  74  (Pensions),  [220a.],  ...  . . 40 

National  School  Teachers  Residences  (Ireland)  Act,  1875 — 38 
and  39  Vic.,  c.  82,  ...  . . 44 

National  School  Teachers  Amendment  (Ireland)  Act,  1884 — 47 

and  48  Vic.,  c.  45  (Residences),  . . . .44 

Age — Inspector,  . . . . . . . . 52 

: Inspector’s  Assistant,  ...  ...  52 

: Monitor — 12  to  16  at  appointment  [185]  . . .37 

„ Registrar’s  Certificate  necessary  [184  A.]  . . 37 

„ „ „ reduced  fee  [185  note],  37,119 

: Pupil — Limits  for  enrolment  as  Infant  (VIII.  a.),  70 

„ „ Infant  Boys  in  Girls’  School  (VII.  b.),  . 70 

„ Registrar’s  Certificate  for  6rf.,  . . . .119 

„ „ „ . Form  to  obtain,  . . .119 

„ Results  Examination— doubt  arising  (VIII.  b.),  . 70 

: Queen’s  Scholar  [149c  2.],  . . . . .25 

: Teacher— appointment  [140],  . . . . .21 

,,  Evidence  required  [J  29],  . . . .20 

,,  „ ,,  nature  of,  . . . .118 

,,  Retirement  compulsory,  65  male ; 60  female  [220a.],  . 40 
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Agreement— Entered  into  between  Manager  and  Teacher  fin  and  1 13  51  i n i q „ , 

Forms  of— (Nos.  I.  and  II.)  [Ill],  . . J’’  ’ 17  J*ules  a?d 

Invalid  if  at  nn»  withTeaeher's  rights  to  Local  aid  [111  Note],  16  of&mm™" 
With  locum  tenens  Teacher — not  necessary  [144.  _/!],  . . 22  sioners. 

Agriculture; 

(1.)  Agricultural  Instruction’  (Theory). 

(2.)  Agricultural  Schools  (Theory  and  Practice). 

(3.)  Agricultural  Training. 


(1.)  Agricultural  Instruction  (Theory). 

Obligatory  subject  in  rural  districts  (note), 

Optional  subject  in  town  Schools  (note), 

Optional  subject  for  Girls,  town  or  country  (note). 
Results  Fees  for,  .... 

(2.)  Agricultural  Schools  (Theory  and  Practice). 
Antecedent  conditions  of  Aid  [50], 
classification  of  [42], 
competency  of  Teacher  [48], 

Farm  or  Garden  attached  [41],  . 

„ Loans  to  establish  [250], 
payment  for  Agricultural  Monitors  [49], 

Results  Fees  and  Gratuities  for  Teachers  [49,  2001, 

J5  ,,  „ Garden  Culture  [51], 

v „ ,,  Scale  of,  and  Rules  of  payment, 

Teacher  not  to  employ  pupils  on  farm  in  School  hours, 


33 

33 

33 

33 


8 

7 

7 

7 

48 

7 

7,38,  81 
. 8,83 
81 
83 


(3.)  Agricultural  Training. 

: Albert  Institute  ( Glasnevin ). 

A description,  Regulations,  Programme, 

Board  of  National  Education  exclusively  manage  [42.  a.], 
Dairy  School  in  connexion  (IV.), 

Free  Pupils  and  Paying  Pupils  [47], 

Prizes  lor  Dairy  Management, 

Teachers  brought  up  for  six  weeks’  training  (V.),  . 

„ certificated  in  Agriculture, 

: Munster  Model  Agricultural  School  (Cork). 

A Description  : Regulations  : Programme,  . 

Bees  and  Poultry  Management, 

Dairy  Department,  . . . 

Grants  supplemented  by  Local  Subscription, 

Local  Committee  co-operates, 

Resident  and  Extern  Students, 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  for  competition, 

Aid — See  Books. 

„ Gratuity. 

„ Loan. 

„ Residence. 

„ Results  Fees  : Salary. 

„ Training  College. 

„ Vested  School  ; Building. 

Algebra— may  be  taught  during  ordinary  School  Hours  (XI.), 
Programme  for  pupils,  ...  . 

Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology — Programme  for  pupils, 

Anonymous  communications  not  attended  to  [245], 

Apartment,  separate— for  Religious  Instruction  in  Model  Schools  [39], 
for  Religious  Instruction  recommended,  if  at  intermediate  time, 
to  accommodate  non -participants  [87.  <?.], 

Instrumental  Music  instruction  in — within  School  hours  (XIL),  . 
Special  Industrial  Instruction  in  separate  apartment  [52  e.], 


84 

7 

86 

7 

87 

87 

82 


88 

90 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 


71 

77 

80 

44 

7 

12 

71 
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Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


Page 

Applicant — cautioned  against  outlay  in  anticipation  of  grants  and 

specific  directions  [21  d .,  24  d.,  240,  250  (9)],  . 5,  43,  50 

original — recognised  as  Patron,  unless  be  otherwise  specifies  [99],  15 

Application  for  aid  to  establish  a National  School : 

date  relatively  to  commencement  of  grants  [238],  . . 42 

mode  of  instituting  [238],  .....  42 

Inspector  to  communicate  with  Clergymen,  &c.,  of  neighbourhood 

[120],  . . . . . . .19 

Inspector  to  have  interview  with  Applicant  [120],  . . 19 

Application  for  Books,  Teacher’s  Salary,  Loan,  Building  Aid  (Vested 
School),  &c. — See  Books,  Teacher,  Loan,  Vested  School,  &c. 
Appointment  of  Manager,  Inspector,  Teacher,  Monitor,  &c. — See 
Manager,  Inspector,  Teacher,  Monitor,  &c. 


Assistant  Teacher : 


: Age  [140],  . . . . . . .21 

: Classification — Promotion  in,  same  as  Principals  [161],  . . 30 

„ „ to  I2  and  I1—  special  conditions  [161 5.],  30 

„ Status  under  Pension  Act,  III.  Class  (9),  . 102 

: Female,  desirable  in  Mixed  School  with  principal  a Master  [141],  21 

„ ineligible  for  Boys’  School,  unless  Infant  Boys’  School 

[34  c.],  ......  6 

: Male  Assistant  not  appointed  where  Female  Principal  [34  c.],  . 6 

: Results  Fees,  severally,  half  of  Principal’s  [171  6.],  . . 33 

: Salaries  [161.  c.]  [162],  .....  30 

„ in  Model  Schools  [205,  206],  . 39 

„ in  Practising  Schools  [161  c.],  . * . .30 


: School  Attendance — at  least  70  required  [168],  . . .32 

„ „ — if  insufficient,  grant  cancelled  [170],  . 32 

„ „ — Scale,  . . . . .92 

: School  with  Female  Principal — Male  Assistant  ineligible  [34  e.],  6 

See  also  generally  under  word  Teacher. 

Assistants,  Junior  Literary — appointments  now  discontinued  [153],  . 29 

„ Lay,  in  Convent  Schools— Certificate  of  classification  [56  c.],  9 

,,  Temporary— conditions  of  grant  [170  a.],  . . .32 

Asylums — Lunatic  Asylum  National  Schools  [62],  ...  9 


Attendance — a minimum  of  30  general  rule  for  any  grant  [30.  c. 

165  a],  . . . . . . . .6,31 

but  temporary  and  exceptional  depression  through  Epidemics, 

&c.,  provided  for  [167],  . . . . .32 

Island  Schools  with  less  than  30 — Teachers’ Salaries  [1 72  e],  . 35 

Modified  Grants  for  less  than  30  in  certain  other  cases  [31,172],  6,  34 
Modified  Grants — further  reduction  through  Epidemics,  &c. 

[172  <],  . . . . . . .35 

Number  required  for  grant  of  Salary  to 

Assistant  [168],  . . .32,92 

Evening  School  Teacher  [198  5],  . . 38 

First  Class  Teacher  [164],  . . .31 

Monitor  [177],  . . . . 36, 92 

Workmistress  [142,  169],  . . . 22,32 

when  insufficient  for  two  consecutive  quarters — grant  cancelled 

[166,167], 32 

— Temporary  and  exceptional  depression,  epidemics,  &c., 

provided  for  [167,  170  a.],  . . . . .32 
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Attendance  of  Teaching  Staff  half-hour  before  School  [145  IV.  /], 

Attendances,  if  reckoned  to  continue  to  close  of  day’s  literary  busi- 
ness [74.  6.],  ...... 

Incomplete — not  to  be  taken  credit  for  [145  IV.  <•.], 
recorded  before  11  o’clock  [145  IV.  a],  ... 

Results  Fees — 1 00  required  (I.  a), 

Evening  School  50  required  (IX.  a), 

»»  » — Written  Exercise  for  every 

attendance  claimed  (X.), 

Saturday — Rule  relating  to  (I.  b.),  ... 

Authorization  to  pay  salary  earned  to  other  person  [24 1 /] 

Average  attendance — Method  of  calculating  [165  6.],  . 

: A minimum  of  30  to  warrant  any  aid  [30  c.,  165], 

: Exceptional  provision  for  Island  Schools  with  small  attendance 
[172  «•]»  ...... 

: Modified  Grants  for  less  than  30  in  certain  other  cases  [31,  172], 

: Number  required  for  grant  of  salary  to — 

Assistant  [168], 

Evening  School  Teacher  [198  (6)],  . 

First  class  Teacher  [164],  ... 

Monitor  [ 1 77],  .... 

Workmistress  [142,  169],  ..... 

: When  insufficient  for  two  consecutive  quarters — Grant  cancelled 
[166.  167],  . . . 

: When  insufficient  for  two  consecutive  quarters Temporary  and 

exceptional  depression,  epidemics,  &c.,  provided  for  [167, 
170  *],  • 

Bible  (reading  of  in  School)— Rules  relating  to  [85,  86], 

Board  of  National  Education — Charter  of,  . 

: Constitution  of  the  Board,  fixed  by  Supplemental  Charter,  Ten 
Protestants  and  Ten  Roman  Catholics, 

: Fundamental  Rules  may  not  be  altered  without  express  permis- 
sion of  Lord  Lieutenant  [4],  .... 

: Grants  in  aid  of  Building  (vested  schools)— See  Vested,  Repairs. 
>»  » »»  Vested  School  Teacher’s  Residence — 

See  Residence. 

u » Salary,  Teacher’s,  &c. — See  Teacher,  Monitor, 

&c.,  &c. 

tt  *■> . School  Requisites — See  Books,  Requisites. 

„ contingent  upon  Board’s  decision  [11.  131], 
u ii  „ sufficiency  of  Funds  [239], 
j Inspection  powers,  proviso  for — Schools  [3], 

« >i  n Teachers’  Residences  (aided] 

(12),  . 

: Manage  exclusively— Albert  Agricultural  Institute  [42  a.], 

>i  Marlborough-street  Training  College— 

[148  a.],  . ... 

>i  Model  Schools  [7,  36  e.],  . 

: Schools  vested  in — See  Vested  School. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Board  of  Works— furnish  instructions  as  to  plans  for  Vested  Schools  [24], 

: Loans  for  Non- Vested  School,  Training  College,  Educational 
Farm — See  Loans. 

: Loans  for  Teacher’s  Residence — See  Residence. 

: Report  on  site  for  Vested  School  [21],  .... 

Book-keeping— optional  subject  in  all  Schools  (foot  note), 


j of  Commis- 
, sioners. 
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70 
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Books— aid  towards  supply  of  [10  a.,  28,  222], 

„ ,,  for  National  Schools  only  [236], 

„ „ for  Workhouse  National  Schools  [60], 

„ Transit  carriage  free  [230], 

An  adequate  School  stock  to  be  kept  up  [223],  . 
and  Teacher  to  charge  pupils  no  profit  [145,  XII.],  [224], 

: Application  for  Books  and  School  Requisites— Regulations  [222  to 
237], 

A Manager  should  ascertain  they  are  wanted  for  school  [228], 
and  should  sign  for  each  school  on  separate  form  [229], 
Delivery—  at  Education  Office,  if  desired  [233], 

Within  Dublin  city  and  certain  other  cities  [232],  . 
Destination — Carriage  free  to  any  railway  or  canal  station,  and 
to  certain  other  specified  centres  [230] , 

Otherwise  at  Manager’s  expense  [231], 

Payment — A Bank  Order,  P.O.O.,  or  cheque  on  Dublin  [225] 
and  these  only  received  [226], 

Cost  of  money  remittance  [227], 

; Board  List  Books— not  compulsory  [91], 

: If  not  on  Board’s  List,  to  notify  ere  use  [91  6.], 

: None  to  which  Board  object  may  be  used  [91  6;], 

Books  of  Religious  Instruction  laid  aside  during  Secular  Instruction,  and 
vice  versa  [80],  . . . • 

When  Titles  of,  need  be  notified  to  Commissioners  [92]  . 

Books Religious  Instruction  Rules  not  applicable  to  the  common  School 

Books  [97],  . . • • • 

“ Scripture  Lessons  ” and  “ Sacred  Poetry  ’’—Special  rule  [93], 
Scripture,  reading  of — within  Religious  Instruction  Rules  [«6], 
Withdrawal  of,  from  Board’s  List — Lord  Lieutenant  first  cor 
municated  with  [5],  . 

Botany — Programme  for  pupils,  .... 

Boys— Agriculture  an  obligatory  subject  in  rural  parts  (foot  note), 

Boys  (Infant)  in  Girls’  Schools— Limit  of  age  (VII.  &.), 

Boys  School— Change  to  Female  School:  Sanction  requisite  [35], 

Female  Teacher  ineligible  unless  for  Infant  Boys’  School  [34  c.], 
Building  Aid — School,  Non- Vested — See  Loan. 

„ Vested — See  Vested  School. 

Teacher’s  Residence — See  Residence. 

Training  College — See  Loan. 

Capitation Convent  and  Monastery  Schools— Merit  Grant  rates 

[57,  174  &.],  .... 

Convent  and  Monastery  Evening  Schools  [175], 

Modified  Grants — To  Schools  with  small  attendance  [172  6.] 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums— Regulations. 

Catechetical  Instruction — Comes  under  Religious  Instruction  Rule  [86], 
Rule  when  Teacher  and  pupil  both  Protestant  [90], 

Certificate  : 

: Candidate  Monitors — Age  and  health  [184  6.], 

Pupil  Teachers — Character  from  Clergyman  (III.), 
Queen’s  Scholars — Health  [149c.  3a.], 

Teacher — Age  and  health  [129], 

,,  (re-entrance)  Health  [220b.,  c.], 

: Competency  to  teach  extra  subject  (XV.  a.), 

Agriculture, 

Drawing, 

French, 

German, 

Greek,  . 

Handicraft, 

Irish,  . 

Latin,  . 

Vocal  Music, 

;From  Science  and  Art  Department,  accepted  so  far  as,  &c.  (XV. 


Page 

1,6,41 

42 

9 

42 

41 
23,  41 

41,  42 

42 
42 
42 
42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 


12 

2 

80 

33,63 

70 


9,  35 
35 
34 
95 
12 
12 

37 

91 

25 

20 

41 

71 

82 

58 
57 
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59 
57 

57 
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Certificate,  Registrar's— Age  of  Pupil,  &c— reduced  fee, 

„ . T . ” _ .>•  i,  Porm  of  application, 

>»  Religious  Instruction — Certificate  of  Parents’  authority  in 
certain  cases  [90], 

*»  » The  Certificate  Book  may  not  be 

TT  , „ removed  from  School  T90  /H, 

„ Under  Factory  Act,  . . . . 98  100 

Change  of  Commissioners’  Rules  (fundamental),  Lord  Lieutenant's  ’ 
permission  required  [4],  2 

Change  of  Results  Examination  Date,  consequent  alteration  of  fees 
payable  (III.),  ..... 

Change  of  School— Male,  Female,  Mixed  [35], 

Change  of  Teacher,  at  convenient  date — 1st  of  Quarter  [163  c.], 

» ,,  # Division  of  Results  Fees  (IV.), 

” Teaching  staff—from  Male  to  Female,  or  vice  versa  r*34“l 
Charter  to  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  . . 

Chemistry  (Inorganic) — Programme  for  pupils, 

Church  or  Chapel  ground  for  School  site -not  favoured  [15], 

Classics — Results  Fee  for,  and  conditions, 


Page  AppendixB 

1 1 ^ Rules  and 
* 1 9 Regulation* 
of  Commi*- 
12  sioners. 


Classification  of  Teacher  [150], 

Promotion  in  Classification. 

By  regular  gradation  [157  a.], 

Class  Promotion  a timely  notice  to  Inspector  of  desire 
[154  c.],  . 

„ Examination  a necessary  condition  [154  6.],  . 

» unsatisfactory  Teacher  not  ad- 

mitted [154  d], 

,,  First  class 

„ Average  Attendance,  35,  required  [164  a.], 
„ . Diploma  of  Training  required  (exceptions). 
[157  6,  c.],  . 

>,  Queen’s  Scholar,  promotion  to [158],  [ 

,,  First  of  First — 3 years’  continuous  efficiency 

[155],  and  Examination  [154  6.],  . 
Programmes  of  Examination, 

Divisional  Promotion— on  efficiency  solely,  for  II1  and 
IIP.  [151], 

” ..  one  year  in  each  Division  [154/:] 

1 he  Assistants,  eligible  for  promotion  in  classification  [161] 
I.  Class  Assistants— special  rule  [161  6.],  . ’ 

To  date  generally  from  1st  of  April  [156], 


6 

31 

69 

6 

122 

81 

4 

34,76 


29 


30 


29 

29 


31 


30 

30 


30,  29 
55 


29 

29 

30 
30 
30 


— Unsatisfactory  or  inefficient  Teachers  may  be  depressed  [135]  . 2C 
Upon  re-appointinent  after  interval,  Commissioners  determine 

question  of  retention  of  class  [138],  . oi 

Llassijlcatory  Principle — Monastery  Schools  now  only  aided  on  [57  dJ]  . c 
n.  ..  Optional  for  Convent  Schools  [57],  . ’ c 

Cleanliness,  &c.— inculcated  [145  VII.], 

Clergymen— ineligible  for  Teachership  [128],  . ! ^21 

neighbouring,  to  be  communicated  with  by  Inspector  when 
application  made  for  aid  to  establish  National  School  [120]  19 

Religious  Instruction:  access  to  Vested  School  [83],  . ’ u 

” » opportunity  in  Model  School,  sepa- 

rate  apartment  [39],  . . 7 

Pl  • Rule  °f  succession  to  Patronship  [108],  . . . I6 

Closing  of  School,  other  than  V acation— a Notice  to  Inspector  [ 1 45  (XIII.)],  23 

For  month  or  more  (Epidemic 


Colleges — See  Training. 
Commencement  of  Grants  [238], 


&c.),  Medical  Certificate 
required  [1 12  </.],  . 

Reasonable  cause  must  be 
shown,  else  no  pay  [112  6.], 


18 
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Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

: Charter  of,  • 

: Constitution  of  the  Board  fixed  by  Supplemental  Charter  Ten 
Protestants  and  Ten  Roman  Catholics . 

: Fundamental  Rules  may  not  be  altered  without  express  permis- 
sion of  Lord  Lieutenant  [4], 

: Grants  in  aid  ofBuilding  (Vested  Schools) — See  Vested,  Repairs. 

„ (Vested  School)  Teacher’s  Residence — 
See  Residence. 

Salary,  Teacher’s,  &c — See  Teacher,  Monitor, 
&e.,  &c. 

School  Requisites — See  Books,  Requisites. 

: Grants  contingent  upon  Commissioners’  decision  [11,  131], 

„ 0 Sufficiency  of  funds  [239], 

: Inspection  powers,  proviso  for — Schools  [3],  • • 

,,  Teachers’ Residences  (Aided)  (12), 

manage  exclusively — Albert  Agricultural  Institute  [42  a.], 

Marlborough-street  Training  College 
[148  a.],.  . 

Model  Schools  [7,  36], 

: Schools  vested  in — See  Vested  School. 

&c.,  &c., 

Committee  (School) — Possesses  powers  of  Patron  [102], 

Should  appoint  a Manager  [109], 

Teacher  may  not  be  member,  or  officer  of  [1 02  &.], 
Complaint  of  Teacher  against  Inspector  or  Manager — procedure  [244], 
Contingent  moiety  of  Result's  Fees  ..... 


Page 

122 


3,  20 
43 
2 


24 

3,7 


16 

16 

16 

44 

94 


Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

: Building  Grant,  if  Vested,  and  B adding  Loan,  if  Non- Vested,  as 

to  ordinary  schools  [55],  . . . . • 9 

: Capitation  Merit  Grant  or  Class  Salary  System,  alternative  [57, 

174],  . . • . 9, 35 

(but  Grants  to  new  Monastery  Schools  only  on 
latter  principle  [57  rf.]),  . . 9 

— Capitation  Merit  Grant  System  : 

according  to  Merit,  10s.  or  12s.,  on  average  attendance 

[174  5.]  (see  also  Rule  1 72),  . . .35 

adequate  Stall  required  [56],  ...  9 

Gratuities  and  Results  Fees  as  to  Ordinary  Schools 

[174], 35 

Lay  Certificated  Assistants  may  be  employed  by  Con- 
ductors [56],  . . . - -9 

Provision  for  Evening  Schools  [59],  . . . 9 

„ „ ,,  ^ „ Capitation  Rate  [175],  . 35 

— Class  Salary  System: 

Same  conditions  as  in  Ordinary  Schools  [174],  . 35 


Ineligible,  like  Model  Schools,  8tc.,  for  Carlisle  Premium  (Note), 


Correspondence  with  Commissioners— a duty  of  Manager  [99  &.], 
Correspondents,  anonymous  : not  attended  to  [245], 

„ Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  [2461, 

Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking,  required  of  Workmistresses  and  Female 
Teachers  [142  c.,  143], 

Dairying — Programme  for  Pupils  (females), 

Dairy  Instruction  at  Albert  A gricultural.  1 nstitution  [47]  (IV.), 

,,  at  Munster  Model  Agricultural  School  (Cork), 

Date  of  Commencement  of  Grant  [238],  . 

Deceased  Teachers — Payment  to  next-of-kin  on  Declaration  [242], 

Premiums  paid  to  Pension  Fund  returned  to  legal 
representative  with  interest  (27), 

Retiring  Gratuities  lapse  [220  5.], 


15 

44 

44 

21,22 
75 
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Declaration  by  Next-of-kin  of  deceased  Teachers  (payoutstanding)  [242], 
Denominational  Emblems  and  Symbols  contrary  to  Rule  during  united 
instruction  [72],  . . ° 

» „ on  Schoolhouse,  Board  will  not  in  future 

. grant  aid  [72], 

Denominational  Title  for  School  or  inscription  not  sanctioned  [71], 
Denominations — Co-operation  of  different  religious  denominations 
, desired  [2],  ..... 

„ . —Modified  Grants  for  small  schools  in  certain  cases  [31 
172],.  . . . . L : 

Depression,  &c.— Inefficient  or  unsatisfactory  Teacher  liable  to  [135] 
Diploma  of  Queen’s  Scholar— See  Training  College. 

Dismissal  by  Commissiopers— Of  Teacher,  if  inefficient  or  unsatisfac- 
tory [J  34]  [1 35], 

» » Of  Monitor  [180  5.,  195] 

„ . by  Manager— Of  Teacher  [99  5.,  110.5.], 

: _ ,,  ,,  Summarily  [111], . 

Domestic  Economy  and  Girls’  Reading  Book— Programme  for  Girls, 
Drawing— Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach  (VI.),  . 

May  be  taught  during  ordinary  school  hours  (XI.),  . 
Obligatory  subject  in  Training  Colleges  and  Practising 
Schools  [Z.],  ...... 

_ Programme  for  pupils,  ..... 

Dressmaking  and  Cutting-out,  required  of  Workmistresses  and  Female 
Teachers  [142  c.,  143],  ..... 

Dressmaking  and  Sewing  Machine,  paid  on,  in  Evening  Schools  (IX./.), 
Elections — Teachers  must  not  take  part  in,  except  to  vote,  or  (being 
employed  by  Sheriff),  to  act  as  Presiding  Officer  at  Polling 
Booth,  or  as  Polling  Clerk  [139], 

Schoolroom  used  by  Sheriff,  Teacher  may  credit  Pupils’  atten- 
dance (I.  d.),  ...... 

Emblems,  denominational — contrary  to  rule  during  united  instruction 
[72],  . . ... 

» » on  exterior  of  School  buildings — Commis- 

sioners will  not  in  future  grant  aid  [72], . 

» political — prohibited  in  and  on  National  Schools  [73], 

Embroidery,  &c.,  Department  of  Schools — Special  grants  and  conditions 
[52] — See  Industrial,  . ... 

Enlargement  and  Improvement:  Grants  for,  Vested  Schools  [27  5.], 

Loans  for,  non- Vested  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges  [10  5.  note,  250], 

■Epidemic,  dc.,  reducing  School  attendance : 

Grants  nevertheless  continued  [167],  . 

Modified  Grant  School — payment  on  attendance 
of  preceding  quarter  [172  r/.], 

Monastery  and  Convent  Capitation  Schools — 
ditto  [167  c.],  .... 

Salary  of  Assistant  continued  [170  5.],. 

School  closed  a month  or  more — Medical  Certi- 
ficate to  warrant  payment  [112  rf.],  . 

Erasure  or  cancelling  of  Absence  Mark  in  Accounts  forbidden  [145 IV.  rZ.] 
Evening  Schools  : 


Page  Arpendix B. 

^ Rules  and 
Regulation! 
10  of  Commis- 
sioners, 

10 

10 


6,  34 

21 


21 
36,38 
16,  17 
17 
75 
58 


29 

73 


22 

70 


21 

69 

10 

10 

10 

8 

5 

3,47 

32 

35 

32 

32 

19 

23 


: A. description  of  the  aid  available  [63, 198],  . . . 9,  38 

: Are  to  be  open  three  evenings  at  least  per  week,  two  hours  each 

[198],  .-.  . . ' . . . .38 

Connected  with  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools — aided  [59],  . 9 

n n ,,  ,.  Capitation  rate  [175],  35 

: Day  School  pupils  not  paid  for  [198  5.]  (IX.  5.),  . . 38,  70 

: E^ch  such  for  Students  of  same  sex  only  [63], . . . 9 
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Evening  Schools — continued. 

Remits  Fees  and  Examination : 

Conditions  for  presentation  of  Pupils  [198],  # • 

Continuous  operation  during  half-year  essential 
[198  c.],  . . • • • . . * 

50  attendances  qualify  Student  for  Examination 
(IX.  a.),  . . . • • 

Day  School  pupil  ineligible  (IX.  _ 

Extra  and  Ordinary  subjects  not  paid  for  on  same 
Student  (IX.  d.),  . 

More  than  two  Extra  Branches  not  paid  for  in  same 
School  (IX.  c/.),  . • . • 

Music,  or  Needlework, — not  paid  for  (IX./.), 

- - Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking  may  be  taught 

• (IX./.), 

Teacher’s  Salary,  and  Results  Fees  [198  a.], 

Yearly  Salary,  under  old  arrangement  in  certain 

• cases,  continued  at  Commissioners’ discretion  [1985. 

note],  . . . • • 


Page 


38 

38 


70 

70 


70 


70 

70 


70 

38 


38 


Examination : 


Inspector — competitive,  . • • • 

Inspector’s  Assistant — competitive,  • . 

Model  School  Teacherships,— competitive  (V,)  . 

Monitors  at  appointment — competition  [181  a.],  . 

„ proviso  for  Manager’s  or  Teacher’s 

objection  to  selected  candidate  [ 1 82], 
at  Results  Examination — examined  as  Pupils,  and  Re- 
sults Fees  paid  [186a.], 

„ — No.  I passes  required  [186] 

(XVIII.  b.), 

in  Yearly  Course — Programme  (XI.), 

Teachers  gratuity  consequent  upon 
[187],  . 

„ III.  and  V.  years — Special  Exami- 

nation [191  6.],  . 

V.  year  satisfactory — HI2.  Classifi- 
cation [192], 


51 

52 

53 
36 

36 

37 

37,  72 
60 

37 

38 
38 


•.Pupils  : see  under  the  words  Results,  Inspector , Programme. 
: Queen’s  Scholar  : admission  to  Training  Colleges  [149  c.] 


: Teacher—  -for  Promotion  in  Classification : 

a tim'elynotice  to  Inspector  of  desire  [154  c.],  29 

Efficiency  the  ground  for  Divisional  promo- 
tion to  III.1  and  II.1  [154],  but,  . 29 

Examination  a necessary  condition  for  Class 

promotion  [154  A],  and  for  I1  [155],  . 29,  30 

Programmes,  . . « .55 

The  Assistants  are  eligible  [161]  , . 3° 


Extern  Class — Training  Colleges  [ 149/], 

Extern  Pupil  Teachers  (Model  Schools)— allowance  for  board,  &c.  [212], 

Extern  Teachers may  earn  Results  Fees  for  Extra  and  Optional 

Subjects  and  for  Needlework  (XVH.  c,  d,  e.), 

Extra  Special  Instruction  of  Monitor  provided  for  [1 79  (3)],  . 


25 

39 

72 

36 
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Extra  Subjects— Results  Fees  ; Page  AppmdixB. 

: General  Provisions : Rules  and 

Conditions  on  which  payable  (XI.  to  XVI.),  . . 71  orSomS 

Enumeration  of  Extra  Subjects  (XIII.),  . . 72  sioners. 

„ „ those  for  Girls  only  (XIII.  e.),  . . 72 

Programme  for  Pupils’ instruction,  . . 72  to  81 

Proviso  for  effective  instruction  (XIII.  b,  c,  d.),  . 7 1 

(Natural  Sciences : appliances  required  (XIII.  d.),  71 

Scale  of  Fees  ......  34 

: Limitations : 

Pupil’s  Age:  ten  years  at  least  (c.),  . . .72 

Pupil’s  Class  [Scale],  • ....  34 

Pupil’s  General  Proficiency : failure  in  Essentials  dis- 
qualifies (XII.),  . . . . .71 

Repeated  Presentation  checked  (XIV.),  . . 71 

School  Fee,  special,  to  be  paid  by  pupil  for  certain 
Extras  ( d .),  ......  72 

The  Number  of. subjects  in  same  school  limited  (a.),  . 72 

Time  for  teaching : before  or  after  school-hours  (ex- 
ceptions) (XI.),  . . 71 

„ Saturday  if  noted  on  Time  Table 

allowed  (I.  c'.),  . . .69 

: Notification  on  Time  Table  requisite  (XIII.  e.),  . . .71 

to  Inspector  at  commencement  of  year  (XIII.  a.),  . 71 

: Science  and  Art  Certificate  to  teach ; how  far  accepted  (XV.  b.),  7 1 

„ Classes;  Rule  (XIII. e.),  . '.  . 71 

: Schools — Evening : not  more  than  two  Extra  Subjects  (IX.  d.),  . 70 

„ Ordinary  and  Extra  not  paid  for  on  same 

pupil  (I X.d.),  . . . .70 

Infant : Extra  subjects  not  paid  for  (Monitors  ex- 
cepted) [VII.  a.],  . . . .70 

! Teachers — Allocation  of  Extra  Results  Fees  among  (XVII.),  . 72 

Classification  Certificate  sufficient  for  certain  Extras 

(note),  . . . . . .57 

Programme  of  Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach 
certain  Extras  (VII.),  . . . .57 

Temporary  Assistant,  Extern  Teacher,  and  Teacher 
of  adjoining  School  may  earn  Extra  Subject  Results 
Fees  (XVII.  e.),  . . . .72 

Factory  Act:  Educational  Regulations,  ; 98 

Reduced  Fee  for  Age  Certificates,  . . .119 

Factory  children  (half-time)  : Attendances  qualifying  for  Results  Exami- 
nation, .........  93 

Fairs,  Meetings,  &c.  to  be  avoided  by  Teachers  [145  (III.)],  . . 23 

Farm,  Albert  Institute,  Glasnevin — Description,  Prospectus,  Regulations,  84 

Pupils, free  and  paying,  admitted  [47],  7, 85 
(See  also  under  Agricultural.) 

Farm  attached,  or  Garden,  to  Agricultural  School  [41,  42  c,  51],  . 7 

Special  Results  Fees  for  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction — Scale  and  Regulations,  . 81  to  83 

„ educational,  of  Training  College  or  Non- Vested  School — Loans 

for  [250],  . . . . . . .47 

School  Farm  three  acres  at  least  (Notes),  . . . 83  ' 

Father — the  person  from  whom  to  ascertain  child’s  Religious  Denomin- 
ation for  School  Register  [89] , . . . . .12 

(See  also  Parent.) 

F ees  (Results) — See  Results. 

(School)  — part  of  Teacher’s  emoluments  [173  c.],  . . .35 

Rate  of,  determined  by  Manager  [173  c.],  . . 35 

„ no  ground  for  keeping  apart  pupils  in  School 
[30  Note'],  ......  6 

K 2 
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Female  children  are  to  be  taught  Needlework  (one  hour  daily)  if 
Female  Teacher  employed  [9,],  . ■ 

,,  School  may  not,  without  sanction,  be  changed  into  School 
for  Boys,  nor  vice  versa  [35],  . . . • 

Female  Monitors  ineligible  for  Boys’  School  (except  Infant  Boys’  School) 
[178  a.],  ...... 

M „ ineligible  for  Mixed  School  with  Master  (exceptions  and 

provisions)  [178  6,], 

Female  Teacher — not  recognized  in  Boys’  School  [34  a], 

„ Assistant,  desirable  in  Mixed  School  under  a Master 
[141],  . . ... 

15  ,,  Principal,  being  employed,  Male  Assistant  not  recog- 
nized [34  c.],  . • • 

„ ,,  Principal  or  Assistant,  being  employed,  Girls  to  be 

taught  Needlework  [9], 

Fine,  withdrawal  of  Salary,  &c. — Inefficient  or  unsatisfactory  Teacher 
liable  to  [135],  ........ 

First  Class  Teacher’s  School — Average  attendance  35  necessary  [164], 
„ „ Teacher— To  be  employed  in  important  Schools,  First 

Class  Salary  dependent  thereon  [164  5.], 

(See  also  Classification  and  Teacher.) 

Forms : 


Page 


36 


36 

6 


20 

31 


31 


Agreement  between  Manager  and  Teacher  [111], 

Application  to  Registrar  for  Birth  Certificate — Reduced  Fee,  . 
Deed  appointing  new  Trustee,  ..... 

Lease  (Vested  School) — to  Commissioners, 

,,  ,,  to  Trustees,  . . • 

Religious  Instruction  Certificate  Book  [90], 

Under  the  Factory  Act,  ...... 

Free  Stock  of  School  Requisites — Scale  of  grants. 

To  be  kept  as  a School  Stock,  Teacher 
responsible  [222  c.], 

"When  granted  [222], 


17 

119 

132 

127 

129 

12 

100 

95 

41 

41 


French : Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach,  ...» 

Programme  for  pupils,  ....«• 

Results  Fee  for — . . . . • 

Fundamental  principle  of  National  System — no  interference  with  tenets 
of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils  [1],  . . # • 

Fundamental  Rule — none  such  may  be  altered  without  Lord  Lieutenant  s 
express  permission  [4],  ...... 

Furniture  and  Fittings  for  Vested  Schools — Aid  [10],  . 

Garden  culture : special  Results  Fees  awarded  [51],  . 

„ „ The  pupils  during  School  hours  (recreation  time  ex- 

cepted) not  to  be  so  employed  (Notes), 

General  Lesson : Rule  relating  to  [95],  . 

Geology:  Programme  for  pupils,  . . • • 

Geometry  and  Mensuration;  may  be  taught  during  ordinary  School- 
hours  (XI.-),  .... 

Programme  for  pupils,  . 

German  Language  Programmes,  ..... 


57 

77 

34,76 

2 

2 

3 

8, 83 

83,  84 

15 

81 

71 
77 
57,  77 


Girls:  Agriculture  an  optional  subject  [1 71  Note], 

: Needlework  instruction  wherever  Female  Teacher  employed  [9], 
Girls  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy : an  Extra  Subject  (XVI.  5.), 
Girls  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy — Programme  for  Pupils,  . 
Girls’  School : change  to  Boys’  School — Sanction  of  Commissioners  re- 
quisite [35],  ...... 

: Male  Teacher  ineligible  for  appointment  [34  rf.], 

: may  admit  Infant  Boys  [35],  .... 

Good  Service  Salary,  continuance — Regulations  [221],  (No  new  grants), 


33 

3 

71 

75 

6 

6 

6 

41 
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Greek : Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach,  . . . .57  Rules  and 

Programme  for  pupils,  . . . . . .77  Regulations 

Results  Fee,  . . . . . . 34  76  °/  Commis- 

’ sioners. 

Grant — commencing  date  [238],  • 42 

continuance  of,  at  Commissioners’  discretion  [11,  131],  . 3 20 

Full  amount,  or  any,  contingent  on  sufficiency  of  funds  [239],  43 

Grants  in  Aid — See  Books. 

„ Gratuity. 

,,  Loan. 

,,  Residence. 

,,  Results  Fees. 

„ Salary. 

„ Training  College. 

„ Vested  School:  Building. 


Gratuities: 

To  Pupil  Teachers  [213,  214,  215],  , . . .39 

To  Teachers. 

Monitors  instruction. 

Amounts  [187  a.],  . . 37 

Conditions — instruction  in  school 
hours  and  at  extra  hours,  &c. 

[179],  ...  36 

Retiring  Gratuity. 

Awards  under  the  old  system. 

Conditions  [219],  . . 40 

Rate  according  to  service 
[219  6.],  . . . 40 

Treasury  sanction  required 
[220  a.],  . .40 

Awards  under  the  N.  S.  T.  Superan- 
nuation Act. 

Scale  according  to  age  and 
general  conditions  [220  A.] , 40, 1 1 3 
Decease  of  Teacher  before  payment — 

• - grant  lapses  [220  6.],  . . 40 

Recipients  of,  may  not  re-enter  service 

[220  c.],  . _ . _ . .40 

Half-time  pupils  (Factory  children)  : attendances  qualifying  for  Results 
Examination,  . . . . . . . .93 

Handicraft : Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach,  . . .59 

Programme  for  pupils,  . . . . .74 

may  be  taught  in  ordinary  Schoolhom-s,  (XL).  . . 71 

Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine:  Programme  for  pupils,  . . .79 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics : ,,  ,,  . . . 78 

Hygiene : „ „ . . 75 

Illness  and  absence  of  Teacher  : Salary  Regulations  [144],  . . 22 

Improvement  (structural),  &c. : Non-Vested  Schools — Loans  for  [250],  47 

Training  College  „ ,,  . 47 

( See  Loans.) 

Vested  Schools — Grants  for  [27  6.],  . .• 

Incomplete  attendances  (pupils),  arc  not  reckoned  [74  6.,  145  L 

(IV.  c.)],  . 8.23 

,,  „ Definition  of  [74  6.,  145  (IV.  c.)],  . 8,  23 
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Industrial  Instruction : see  ‘ Agriculture,’  ‘ Needlework.’ 

Industrial  Instruction  for  YI.  Class  Girls,  .... 

Industrial  Instruction : special  Departments  for  Embroidery , Advanced 
Needlework,  fyc. 

Aid  provided  [52],  . 

Amount  of  aid  and  distribution  [52  f,  201], 

Conditions  for  grants  : provision  for  Extern?,  &c.  [52], 

Religious  Instruction,  simultaneous,  against  rule  [81], 

Separate  Roll  and  Report  Book  [52  gi], 

Separate  Room  required  [52  e.,  201], 

Special  Teacher  „ [52, 201],  . * 

Industrial  Schools  Act  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

Examined  with  ordinary  pupils  (rf.), 

Not  paid  for  by  National  Board  (5.), 

Separate  accounts  kept  (a  ), 

Infant — Age  limits  tor  enrolment  as  (VIII.  a.),  . . 

Boys  in  Girls’  School  [35],  .... 

„ „ age  limit  (VII.  &.), 

Individual  Examination  for  Results  Fees  not  required  (V.) 

Infants’  School  or  Department — a definition,  separate  room,  separate 
staff,  &c.,  (VI.  c.), 

: Play- time  : ordinary  limit  does  not  apply  [74  c.] 

: Results  Fees  and  Examination. 

A special  Results  Fee  [171  note]  (VI.  a.), 

„ „ Kindergarten  [171  note] 

(VI.  b.),  . . 

Extra  or  optional  subjects  not  paid  for  (Moni- 
tors excepted)  (VII.  a .), 

Fourth  Class  Pupils  or  higher  not  paid  for, 
except  Monitors  (VII.), 

Inscription  “ National  School” : conspicuously  affixed  to  Schoolhouse  [70], 
Denominational  Title  in  Inscription  not  sanctioned  [71] 

Inspection  : 

: School — a proviso  for  Commissioners  right  of,  and  their  officers 
[3],  .... 

Ditto — Workhouse  National  Schools 
[60],  . . . 

every  National  School  by  District  Inspector  3 times  at  least 
in  the  year  [116], 

„ „ ,,  once  for  Results  Exam- 

ination [116]  ( See  Results), 
,,  * „ by  Manager  frequently — Com- 

missioners expect  [99  c.], 

: Teacher's  Residence  (Loan  Aided)  liable  to  inspection  (12), 

: 7 raining  College — by  Head  Inspector  (XXII.  c.,</.),  . 


8 

8,  38 
8,9 
11 
8 

8,38 
8,  38 


97 

97 

97 


70 

6 

70 

70 


70 

10 


33,  70 

33,  70 

70 

70 

10 

10 


19 

19 


46 

28 


Inspector : 

Appointment  and  Office. 


Conditions  of  appointment  for  Candidates  generally, 
„ „ .,  Teachers  (III.),  . 

Programme  of  Competitive  Examination, . 

The  agent,  on  occasions,  of  the  Commissioners  [121], 


51 

53 

51 

19 
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Inspector — continued. 

: Special  Injunctions  in  relation — 

(a.) — to  Board. 

to  make  report  to,  after  each  school  visit  [119], 
to  report  remarks  (important)  by  Visitors  in  Dailv 
Report  Book  [133  5.],  „ . .. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

(5.) — to.  Managers  and  Applicants. 

Interview  with  Applicants  establishing  National 
t School  [120],  ..... 

to  communicate  with  Managers  and  make  suggestions 
[117],  ..... 

to  draw  their  attention  to  irregularities  [117],  . 

to  point  out  Regulations  [115], 

(c.) — to' Schools. 
not  to  give  decisions  [121],  . 

,,  „ direct  orders  [1 15], 

„ „ warning  of  intended  visit  unless  it  be  for 

Results  Examination  [1 18],  , . 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

(d.) — to  Teachers. 

not  to  recommend  Candidates  physically  defective  for 
office  of  Teacher  [129  c.],  .... 
to  certify,  according  to  merit,  for  Divisional  Promotion 
[154],  . . . . . • . 

to  forward  Salary  Claims,  &c.,  in  Manager’s  • absence 
[241  c.],  . . . . . 

to  select  Monitors  after  Competitive  Examination 
[181],  . ...  . 

and  Conference  with  Managers  [182], 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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21 


19 

19 

19 


19 

19 


19 


36 

36 


Teacher’s  complaint  against : preferred  through  Manager  [2445.],  44 


Inspector’s  Assistant. 

Conditions  of  Appointment,  . 

Programme  of  Examination  for  Office,  . 

Instruction,  Extra  Special,  of  Monitors — Regulations  as  to  [179], 
Instruction  (Pupils)  Programme  for,  according  to  classes  (XII.),  , 

(See  Results  Examination  Programme). 

See  1 Religious/  ‘ Secular,’  ‘ Industrial,’  ‘ Technical,’  & c. 

Instrumental  Music : Programme  for  pupils,  . . . . 

j>  » Separate  Apartment,  if  within  Ordinary  School 

hours  (note),  . ...  . 

j»  two  Results  Fee  stages  only  (XIII.  5.), 
Insufficient  Attendance,  two  consecutive  quarters,  grants  withdrawn  [166] 
Insurance  of  premises  charged  with  Loan  (IV.)  (12),  . 

Intermediate  time  for  Religious  Instruction — one  such  only  allowed 

...  tS7-  . • 

)>  „ not  allowed  if  it  incommode  pupils  [87  5.] 

Irish  Language : Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach  (V.), 

Programme  for  pupils,  . 

Results  Fee  for,  .... 

Irish  speaking  children ; Teacher  to  use  the  Vernacular  (note). 

Island  Schools  with  small  attendance  : Salaries  [172  e.], 

Joint  Patrons  should  appoint  Local  Manager  [109], 

Junior  Literary  Assistants  : No  new  appointments  made  [153], 
rate  of  Salary  £14  [162],  . 

Results  Fees  payable  [ 1 53], 


52 

52 

36 

61 


73 

71 

72 
32 

45,  50 

12 
12 
57 
77 
34,  61 
76 
35 
17 
29 
31 
29 
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. , Kerry  Co. : Reid  Bequest  Fund  for  Monitors  and  Students  from,  . 96 

Regulations  Kindergarten  : Programme  of  Examination  for  Teaching  Certificate,  . 58 

of  Commia-  „ occupations  for  pupils,  . . .67 

aioners.  Results  Fees  [171,  Note]  (VI.),  ....  33,70 

Satisfactory  Certificate  of  competency  in  Teacher  re- 
quired [Note],  . . • . . 53 

Latin : Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach,  . . . « 57 

Programme  for  pupils,  ......  76 

Results  Fee — conditions,  ......  33,  76 

Law  Adviser’s  opinion  taken  on  Lease  for  Vested  School  [21  c.]  . 5 

Lay  Certificated  Assistants  in  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  may  be 

employed  by  the  Community  [56],  . 9 

Lay  Teachers  alone  eligible  in  ordinary  National  Schools  [40]  [128],  . 7,  20 

Lease  executed  in  all  cases  of  School  Building  Grant  [12  c.],  . . 3 

: - Forms  of  Lease 

to  Commissioners,  . . . . .127 

to  Trustees,  . . . . . .129 

:k Preparation  of 'Lease 

in  Education  Office  [19],  . . . .5 

Law  Adviser’s  opinion  taken  on  Title  [21c.],.  . 5 

Lease  executed  before  Building  case  finally  committed 

to  Board  of  Works  [20  a.],  . . . . 5 

: Tenure The  minimum  for  a full  Two-Third’s  Building  grant  for 

School  [18],  ...  4 

„ „ Teacher’s  Residence  grant  [249(1)],  46 

Lease  to  contain  name  of  Patron  when  School  vested  in  Commissioners 

[104],  16 

Lease  under  Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Act — powers  of  Limited 

Owners  [12  note],  . . . . . • • .3,120 

Leave  of  Absence  Book  (pupils)  : Rule  as  to  use  [145-IV.  &.],  . 23 

Leave  pf  Absence  to  Teachers. when  ilj,  &c.  [144],  • • .22 

Light  and  Sound — Programme  for  pupils,  . . . .78 

Limited  Owners — power  of  granting  sites  for  School-houses  or  Teachers’ 

Residences  [12  note],  . . . . 3,  120 

Leases  for  Schools  Aot,  . . . .120 

Literary  Instruction  (ordinary  Secular  business)  minimum  daily  and 

weekly  time  [74],  .......  10 

See  also  Industrial,  Secular,  Religious,  Technical. 

Loans  for  Purchase,  Erection,  Enlargement,  & c. 

1.  Non-Vested  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  Educational  Farms. 

Act  47  & 48  Vic.,  c.  22 — 1884  [10  Note],.  . . .3,47 

Alteration,  Enlargement,  Improvement,  if  over  £50,  pro- 
vided for  (9),  ......  50 

Applicants'  cautioned  against  outlay  in  anticipation  of  Loans 

(9  c.).  . . . . . .50 

Board  of  Works  etnpowered  to  make  Loans  [250],  . 47 

Conditions. 

Approval  by  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
(I,  6),  . . . . . . 48,49 

Accommodation  suitable,  and  apartments  (Training 

College)  (7),  . . ...  49 

Inspection  by  Board  of  Works  and  Board  of  National 

Education  (13),  . . . . 50 

No  Loan  to  acquire  premises  already  in  possession,  and 
occupied  for  the  purposes  (9),  . .49 

none  to  clear  off  a Debt  (exception),  (9  and  Note),  50 

Repairs  to  be  maintained  aud  guaranteed  (13),  . 50 

Scale  of  Amounts  (5),  . . . .48 

^ n Security  for  Repayment,  ...  48 
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Loans  for  Purchase,  Erection,  Enlargement,  &c .—continued. 

1.  Non- Vested  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  Educational  Farms. 
—continued. 


50 

50 

50 


48 


Procedure. 

Application  through  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  (1,  6),  . . , . . 48  49 

Board  of  Works  procedure  (10),  . * ’ 

Instalments  of  Loan  issued  (11),  . . 

Insurance  of  Premises  (12),  . 

Plans  to  be  submitted  if  Official  Plans  be  not  adopted 
(3,4), ^ . 

Repayment. 

Five  per  cent,  of  amount  of  Loan  for  35  years, 

2.  Residence  of  Teacher  of  Non-Vested  or  Vested  School. 

Act  38  & 39  Vic.,  c.  82,  . . . .44 

Act  47  & 48  Vic.,  c.  45,  . . , * . 44 

Alteration,  Enlargement,  Improvement,  &c.,  if  over  £50, 
provided  for  [248  (13)],  . . . t 46 

Board  of  Works  authorized  [247  I.],  . ] .44 

Conditions. 

Apartments,  &e.,  that  must  be  provided  [248  (6)],  46 

Inspection  powers  to  Board  of  Works,  and  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  (12),  , , 46 

Limit  of  Loan  £250  [247  I.],  . . .44 

Repairs  to  be  maintained  and  guaranteed  (12),  . 46 

Security,  personal,  stipulated  for— if  required  [247 
' HI-!],  ••••..  45 

Site  not  more  than  mile  from  School  [248  (2)],  45 

Site  (in  case  of  Vested  Schools)  distinct  from  the 
already  leased  premises  (14),  . . . 46 

Work  to  be  executed  under  contract,  if  possible  (1 1),  46 

Procedure. 

Application  to  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

; [248  (5)], 

Insurance  of  premises  [247  IV.],  . . .45 

Plans  to  be  submitted  if  the  official  be  not  adopted 
[248(8)], .46 

Repayment. 

Five  per  cent,  of  amount  of  Loan  for  35  years  [247 II.],  45 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  contribute  one- 
half  [248  (3)],  . . . .45 

: at  least  one-third  of  cost  required  where  Building  Grant 

obtained  [12  rZ.],  .....  ^ 3 

n augmentation  of  Teacher’s  Salary,  requisite  [12  e.,  30  </., 

173],  . . . . . t . 3 6 35 

,*  to  qualify  for  Results  Fees,  . . . . ’ ’94 

Local  Government  of  National  Schools  [99  &.],  . * . 15 

Local  Training  Colleges— See  Training. 

Locum  Tenemior  Principal  Teacher : when  sanctioned  and  paid  [144/],  22 

T Formal  Agreement  not  necessary  [144/], 22 

jord  Lieutenaht : communicated  with  previously  to  withdrawal  of  Book 

from  Board’s  List  [5],  ....  2 

» » express  permission  required  to  Change  of  a Funda- 
mental Rule  [4],  . . . . .2 

1 ’ »»  grants  P ension  or  Gratuity  to  Retiring  Teachers  under 

. Pensions  Act  [220  A.],  . . .40 

Lunatic  Asylum  National  Schools  [62],  ....  9 

^agnefism  ancl  Electricity : Programme  for  pupils,  . . .79 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners 

Male  Assistant  not  appointed  where  Female  Principal 

Male  Pupils  under’kaster— Agriculture  in  rural  parts  an  obligatory 
subject  [171 — note],  . • _ * ‘ 

Male  School  may  not  be  changed  into  School  for  Girls,  nor  vice  versa, 
■without  sanction  [35],  • . ■ • . , / ' 

Management  of  Poultry— a recognised  Extra  Subject  (a.  S),  • ■ 

b to  carry  Kesults  Fees,  Poultry  Yard  requisite 

(XVI.  c.),  . 

Manager. 

„ > Appointment. 

Class  of  persons  eligible  [99  c.],  . • * 

Fitness  determined  by  the  Commissioners  LjObJ,  • 

Manager  should  be  appointed  under  Joint  Matrons, 
Trustees,  or  School  Committee  [109],  . 

May  be  nominated  by  Patron  [100],  • • 

Original  Applicant  Patron  unless  he  specifies  otherwise 

Patron  may  manage  School  or  nominate  Manager  [100],  . 
School  Committee,  where  there  is  one,  is  Patron  [102J,  . 
Trustees  are  Patrons  of  Schools  Vested  in  Trustees  [103], 
Withdrawal  of  recognition,  if  necessary,  by  Commissioners 
after  investigation  [107], 

„ Conditions  preliminary. 

To  give  undertaking  to  carry  out  Rules  [99  a I,  • • 

To  reside  within  convenient  distance  of  School  [99  c.J,  . 

„ Powers  and  Duties  in  regard — 

— to  Correspondence.  . 7 n 

Corresponds  with  Commissioners  [99  b. J . 
Instructions  : mode  of  Teachers’  Salary  Payments 
[241],  . • • • 

Regulations  for  forwarding  Salary. Claims, 

School- Returns  : his  duties  regarding  [99  c.], 

To  certify  to  Teachers’  Claims  [241  d.]i  • 

To  check  the  Records  [114], 

To  examine  and  certify  Quarterly  Returns  [241  a.], 
To  notify  change  of  Teacher  at  once  [113],  • 

„ — to  School. 

It  is  under  his  direct  government  [99  o.J,  . • 

The  use  of  house  (Non-Vested)  outside  School- 
hours  [64],  . • • • 

To  visit  School  frequently  [99  c.,  114], 

&c.,  &c. 

„ —to  School  bees. 

He  fixes  the  rates  [173  c.],  . • • 

— to  Teachers. 

Appoints  and  removes  them  [99  b.,  llOj,  . 

Enters  into  Formal  Agreement  with  [111], 

His  responsibilities  under  Agreement  ceases  with 
his  Office  [111 — note],  • 

Monitor’s  appointment  : Managers  concurrence 
necessary  [182],  . . • ‘ • * : 

Teacher’s  complaint  against  Manager  : preferred 
through  Inspector  [244  a.], 

&o.,  &c. 

•The  Commissioners,  Managers  of  Model  Schools  [7],  • / 

of  the  Albert  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute [42  a.],  . • . . • 

of  the  Marlborough-st.  Training 
College  [148  a.],  • • 

: Training  College  (Local)— Manager  a Clergyman  or  other  person 

of  approved  social  position  (149  h.  2),  . • • 
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Mnrlborough-street  Model  School,  . . 

n Training  College  : Regulations  [149] 

y>  jj  ,,  Supported  from  public  funds 

[149  i.],  . # . 

» n 9j  under  Commissioners’  exclu- 

sive control  [148  a.], 

See  Training. 

Master — See  1 Teacher.’ 

Mechanics  : Programme  of  Examination  for  Pupils,  . . . 

Medical  Certificate  required  when  School  closed  a month  or  more  for 
epidemic  [112  d.], 

it  ii  (or  other  satisfactory  evidence)  when 

' Teacher  absent,  ill,  month  or  more, 

and  salary  claimed  [144  a.], 

9,  Sound  health  required  from  Monitor  on  appoint- 
ment [1846.], 

>»  t)  j>  9,  y Queen's  Scholar  at 

, entrance  [149  c. 

3 (a.)],  . 

” . t%  9>  99  99  Teacher  on  appoint- 
ment [129  a.],  . 

Meeting-House,  Church,  or  Chapel  Ground  for  School — site  not 
favoured  [15],  ...... 

Meetings,  political — prohibited  in  National  School- Houses  [69], 

99  >9  to  be  avoided  by  Teachers  [145,  III.], 

Merit  Grant  (Capitation)  in  Convent  Schools  : Rate  of  [174  6.], 

See  1 Convent  School.’ 
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Mixed  Evening  Schools  not  aided  by  Commissioners  [63],  . . 9 

Mixed  Schools— may  have  either  Male  or  Female  Teacher  as  approved 

by  Board  [34  a.],  . . . 6 

99  »»  sanction  required  for  change  from  Male  to  Female 

Teacher,  or  vice  versa  [34  6.],  . 6 

19  99  >}  99  for  change  to  Male  or  Female 

School  or  vice  versa  [35],  . . 6 

ii  V with  Master : Agriculture  an  obligatory  subject  for 

boys  in  rural  parts  [171 — Note],  . 33 

ii  19  i9  9,  (and  Attendance  sufficient) — a Female 

Assistant  desirable  [141],  . . 21 

ii  V ii  9,  a Workmistress  may  be  employed  if  20 

girls  in  average  attendance  [142  a.]  [169],  21,  32 

Model  Farm — See  ‘Agriculture. 


Model  Schools: 

a description  of  their  Chief  Objects  [37],  ...  7 

Arrangements  for  Religious  Instruction  [39],  . . . 7 

Built  from  Parliamentary  Funds  [36],  ...  7 

Commissioners  are  the  Patrons  [7,  38],  . . . . 3,  7 

„ exclusively  manage  [36],  ...  7 

„ remove  and  appoint  and  transfer  Teachers  [38] 

(16), 7,54 

Division  of,  into  Central,  District,  Minor  [36],  . . . 7 

F undamental  Principles,  same  as  ofordinary  National  Schools  [7],  3 

Monitors  under  same  Regulation  as  in  „ „ „ [210],  39 
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Model  School—' continued. 

: Pupil  Teachers : 

Appointment : Conditions,  Age,  &o.. 

Boarding  Allowance  to— (Extern)  [212],  . • 

Boarding  Grant  for—,  to  Head  Master  (Intern)  [21 1J, 
Classification  at  close  of  Service  (II.  c.), 

Gratuities  to— [213,  214,  215]  (IV.),  . 

Travelling  expenses  allowed  [215  &.]  (\  I.), 

Training  Cost  to  be  refunded  if  lie  enter  Civil  Service, 


: Teachers : 

Appointment  : 

By  Competitive  Examination  (Y-),  • 
Programme  of  the  Examination  (4,  9), 
Training  a condition,  . 


Tago 


90 

39 

39 

90 

39,91 

39,91 

92 


53 

54 
54 


Emoluments  : .mi 

Allowance  for  Boarding  Pupil  Teachers 
Masters)  [21 1],  • . . « « 

Residence,  Fuel,  Light  [202  Note],  . 

Scale  of  Salaries  [202  to  206],  . < 

Special,  for  Marlborough-street, 


(Head 


Superannuation:  . . . c . 

Supplementary  Pension  and  Retiring  Gratuity  Scale, 
,,  Premium  Scale,  • 

Teachers  ineligible  for  Carlisle  and  Blalce  Premium  [Note], 
Modified  Grants— awarded  in  certain  cases  to  small  schools  [3 1 , 172],  . 

Capitation  rate  of  pay  to  Teachers  [172  6.],  . . 

Class  salary  only  when  average  is  over  30  [172  c.],  . 
Epidemic— payment  on  attendance  of  preceding  quar- 
ter [172  rf.],  . . 

Results  Fees  paid  [172  a.],  • ■ • * 

Monastery  Schools— now  aided  on  Classification  principle  only  [57  a. J,  . 
See  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 


39 

39 

39 

91 


115 

116 
95 

6,  34 

34 

35 

35 

34 

9 


Monitor : 

Appointment  : 

Conditions  in  regard  to  Candidate  : 

Age  Limits,  12-16  [185],  . . .37 

Certificate  of  Age  and  sound  health  required 

[184  &.],  . 37 

from  Registrar  at  reduced 

cost,  6 d.  [185  Note],  _ 37,  119 
Proficiency  as  pupil  : must  have  passed  in 
V.1  class  at  least  [ 1 85], 

Pupil  of  School  [181], 

„ in  regard  to  School : 

Average  attendance  required  [177],  . 

„ „ Scale, 

Male  School : Female  Monitor  ineligible  [178], 

Mixed  School  with  Male  Teacher  : Female 
Monitor  ineligible  (exceptions  and  provi- 
sions) [1 785.],  . • ■ 

Model  Schools : Same  Regulations  as  in  Ordi- 
,•  nary  Schools  [210], 

Vacancies  in  Schools  not  necessarily  filled  [196], 

„ in  regard  to  Teacher : 

Qualification:  Teacher  must  be  well  qualified 
[179],  • • * . .*  . . • 

Teacher  Female : Male  Monitor  ineligible 
[178  c.],  . . . / . . * 

Teacher  Male : Female  Monitor  ineligible 
[exceptions  and  provisions)  [178  5.]. 
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Monitor — continued. 

,,  Appointment — continued. 

Date  of  A ppointment  ; 

from  1st  of  July  [176  a.], 


A.ppendixB. 

Rules  and 
Regulations 
Page  of  Commis- 
sioners. 


35 


Mode  of  Appointment : 

Inspector  recommends  after  Competitive 
Examination  [181  a.],  . . .36 

Inspector  to  confer  with  Manager  regarding 

Candidate  selected  [182],  . . .36 

• Manager  may  veto  the  appointment  [182],  . 36 

Teacher’s  objection  to  Selected  Candidate 
considered  [182],  . . . . 36 


,,  Examination  and  Instruction  : 

(1.)  as  a 'Pupil  ; 

Examined  as  Pupils  for  Results  Fees,  but  No.  I. 

Passes  required  [186]  (X VIII.),  . .37,72 

Receives  Ordinary  Instruction  along  with  Pupils 
for  portion  of  School  day  [179  Z».],  . . 36 

Reckoned  along  with  Pupils  in  Accounts  [186  6.]  37 

(2.)  as  Monitor : 

Extra  Special  Instruction  by  Teacher,  stipulated 

for  [179],  .....  36 

Female  to  be  present  if  Monitress  receives  this 
Instruction  from  Master  [178  J.],  . . 36 

Yearly  Examinations  in  Course:  General  Regula- 
tions [190,  191],  . . 37 

Programme,  . . .60 

Special  Examination  at  District  Centre 
for  III.  and  V.  year  [191  &.],  . . 38 

„ Gratuities  from  Board  to  Teacher  for  the  Special  Instruction 

[187], 37 

„ Service  and  Salary  : 

Appointed  only  for  three  years  [176  a.],  . . 35 

Continued  for  fourth  and  fifth  years  under  certain 

circumstances  [176  6.],  . . . .35 

Monitor  of  Female  School  may  practise  in  associated 
Infant  School,  and  vice  versa  [181  c.],  . . 36 

Salary  ceases  at  termination  of  course  [188],  37 

Scale  of  Salary  [176],  . . . .36 

Transfer  exceptionally  allowed:  express  sanction 
required  [181],  .....  36 

„ Termination  of  course : 

Liability  to  dismissal  [180,  195],  . . . 36,38 

On  satisfactory  examination  of  V.  year,  Certificate  of 

III.2  Classification  [192],  . . 38 

» „ „ „ may  be  selected 

for  admission  to  Training  College 

[149  a 2 (a)],  [192],  . . 24,38 

Monitors  (Agricultural) — payments  for  [49],  ....  7 

Monk — See  Monastery  School. 
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Munster  Model  Agricultural  Scliool : 

A Description  : Regulations : Programme,  . 

Bees  and  Poultry  Management,  . • » 

Cookery  and  Sewing  Classes,  . • 

Dairy  Department,  . • • . 

Grants  supplemented  by  Local  Subscription,  « 

Local  Committee  co-operates,  • ■ • 

Resident  and  Extern  Students,  . • • 

Music  : Evening  Schools — Not  paid  for  (IX../.),  • * . 

„ Instrumental  (Results  Fees),  proviso  for  separate  room  ( note ), 

Name  of  Founder  may  be  inscribed  on  School  [71],  . • 

National  Education  System:  its  object  and  fundamental  principle  LI J, 

Natural  Science  Results  Fees— Appliances  a requirement  [Alii.  d. j, 

Navigation : Programme  for  pupils,  . • * * 

Needlework — all  Female  Teachers  to  be  competent  in  [143],  . 

an  Obligatory  Subject  (each  girl  at  least  one  hour  daily)  where 
a Female  Teacher  is  employed  [9],  . . • • 

Department  for  Embroidery,  &c.,  special  grants  and  condi 
tions  [52],  . . • ^ * ,■*«.' 

Evening  School— not  paid  for  (Dressmaking  and  Sewing 
Machine  excepted)  (IX./.),  • • 

Extern  Teacher  may  earn  "Results  1 ees  (XV  it.  e.J, 
Workmistress  paid  Salary  and  Results  Fees  [142  <t],  . 

Night  School— See  ‘ Evening  School.’ 

Non-Vested  National  Schools  : 

General  Description  and  Conditions  of  Aid  [28  to  33J,  . 

Loans  (Board  of  Works)  for  providing,  improving,  &c. 

(See  Loans.) 

Modified  Grants  of  salary  in  certain  cases  rvhere  small  attend- 
ance [31,  

Property  of  local  parties  [6  &.],  . . . • • 

Religious  Instruction : Managers’ powers  and  obligations,  [84 J , 
Repairs,  Furniture,  Rent,  &c.,  at  local  cost  [29,  33], 

Use  for  other  than  National  School  purposes  [64,  69],  . 

Nun  ■ Nuns’  School— See  1 Convent  School.’ 

Optional  Subject.— Extern  Teacher,  Teacher  of  adjoining  School,  or 
Temporary  Assistant,  may  earn  Results  Fees  (XVII.  d.),  . 

Ordinary  Instruction — See  ‘ Secular.’ 

Ordinary  National  Schools:  description  and  distinction  [40  and  JN otej, 

Organizing  Teachers — Appointment  of,  and  duties  (IV.),  . * 

Ornamenting  of  Schoolhouses  not  allowed  for  in  Building  Grant  [25],  . 

Out-offices— Schools  must  he  provided  with  [30  e.], 

Parental  control  of  Religious  Instruction  [76  t>.,  90],  . 

Parent  (father)— Authority  for  Register  Entry  of  pupil’s  religion  [89], 
„ written  Certificate  in  certain  cases  for  Religious  Instruction 
[90  d.], 
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Patron  = 

Administration  (Local)  of  School  vested  in  Patron  or  Local 
Manager  [98],  . . . . ; • • 

Commissioners  recognise  as  such  the  original  Applicant,  it  he  do 
not  otherwise  specify  [99  a.],  . 

„ reserve  the  power  to  withdraw  recognition  after 

investigation  [107],  . 

Has  right  of  managing  School  himself,  or  nominating  Local 
Manager  [100],  . . • • • 

Joint  Patrons,  Trustees,  School  Committees,  should  nominate 
Local  Manager  [109], 

5>  Office  vacant — 
by  death : 

Cleiical  Patron’s  Clerical  successor  succeeds  [108  a.], 
Lay  Patron’s  Legal  Representative  „ [108  a.], 


16 


16 

16 
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P atr  On — continued. 

Office  vacant — continued. ' 
by  resignation : 

An  outgoing  Patron  may  nominate  successor  [105  a.]; 

. In  default,  the  Commissioners  select  [105  &.], 


Commissioners  reserve  power  to  determine  as  to  fitness 
of  successor  [106],  . , . . .16 

: Religious  Instruction — 

Non-Vested  Schools. 

Patron  or  Manager  determines  what  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, if  any  [84],  . . . . .11 

Should  there  be  none, he  must  at  parent’s  desire  allow 
children  to  absent  themselves  to  receive  it  else- 
where [84],.  .....  11 

Vested  SgTyools. 

He  must  permit,  at  parent’s  desire,  respective  Clergy- 
men to  have  access  [83],  . . . .11 

Reading  of  Scripture  at  Religious  Instruction  time — 
Patron’s  rights  and  obligations  in  that  respect  [85  A] , 11 

: Schools. 

Model  Schools — Commissioners  are  Patrons  [7,  38],  . 3,  7 

Under  School  Committee : the  Committee  are  Patrons 

[102  a.],.  ......  16 

Vested  in  Commissioners  : Patron’s  name  in  Lease  [104],  16 

„ ,,  Trustees:  Trustees  are  Patrons  [103],  . . 16 

Pauper  children  (Boarded- Out)  attending  National  Schools,  . , 98 

„ „ Examination  of,  ...  98 

Pay — See  4 Salary,’  4 Results,’  4 Gratuity,’  4 Local  Aid.’ 
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Pensions : 


: General  Provisions. 

Abstract  of  principal  provisions  of 

Act  42  & 43  Vic.,  c.  74  [220  A.],  . . . .40 

Payments  Quarterly  in  Arrear  (24),  . . . .112 

Revised  Rules  of  December,  3885  [220  A],  . 40,  101 

Standard  numbers  on  Class  Establishment,  . . .103 

Treasury  decision  final  in  disputed  cases  [220 A.]  (section  6) , 40,  101 
: Personal  Incidents. 

Age  Qualification,  on  appointment  or  re-appointment,  for 

joining  the  Pension  Scheme,  . . . .101 

Classification  of  Teachers  for  Pensions  purposes,  . .102 

,,  ,,  Assistant  Teachers  (III.  Class),  . . 102 

Definition  of  Service  for  Pension,  ....  103 

Ten  years’  service  at  least  before  Voluntary  Retirement  on 

(Modified)  Pension  (22),  . . . . .112 

Teachers  in  the  Obsolete  Classes  (VIII.),  . . . 114 

promoted,  may  decline  Pension  Scheme  obligations 
of  higher  class : such  rejection  final  (11),  . . 103 

; Premiums  to  Pension  Fund. 

Collection  of,  by  deduction  from  Teacher’s  Salary  (14),  . 104 

Deductions,  when  no  Salary  payable,  provided  for  (14),  . 104 

Scales — Class  A.,  Class  B.,  . . . 105,  106 

Teacher  rejoining  after  interval  [220  B.],  . . 41,101 

The  Repayment  of.  in  certain  events,  . . .113 

: Scales  of  Pension : Class  A.,  . . . 108-1 1 L 

..  B H2 


,,  „ ±3  . , . . . • 

„ Disability  cases  at  earlier  age  (25),  . 

: Supplementary  Pension,  and  Supplementary  Premium  Scale  for 
Model  School  Teachers , . . . * . 1 . 
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Physical  Geography  : Programme  for  pupils,  . 

Physical  Science — See  1 Natural  Science. 

Piano : Programme  for  pupils,  . • • • - . , 

Placards  not  to  be  affixed  to  School-buildings,  unless  relating  to  School 
business  [73],  . • • • ‘ _ 

Place  of  Worship:  School,  if  held  in,  not  aided  [66],  . 

; School  not  to  be  in  direct  internal  communication 

: Site1  connected  with— not  preferred  for  National 
School  [15],  . • . ■ * 

m n : Transfer  of  School  to  -not  sanctioned  [66], 

riAns  for  Schools,  Non-Vested  (Board  of  Works  Loans)  [250  (3  4)], 
Vested  (Building  Grants)  : Instructions  furnished  by 
” Board  of  Works,  or  if  plans  furnished  by  Applicant, 

they  must  be  sanctioned  by  Board  of  Works  [24] 

Plans  for  Teacher’s  Residence  [248  (8),  249  (III.)],  c 
Play-time. 

Half-hour  may  [be  included  in  four  hours  minimum  secular 
instruction  [74  a.],  . • ■ • _ ‘ 

Infants’  Schools : ordinary  limit  does  not  apply  [74  c. J, 

Not  available  for  Extra  Subjects  for  Results  Fees  (XL), 

Pupils  employed  on  School  Farm  or  Garden  (Notes),  . 
Political  Emblems  prohibited  in  School-room  or  exterior  of  buildings 

T73l  . • • • • ‘ ’ • 

Political  Meetings  and  political  business  prohibited  in  all  National 
Schools  [69],  . 

j Teacher  not  to  attend  [139,  145  (III.)], 

Pollin'*  Booth  - ’Parliamentary  Election—Sclioolhouse  may  be  used  for 
° [69  Note], 

Teacher’s  employment  under 
Sheriff  as  Presiding  Officer 
orPollingClerk  [139-N.B.] 
Poultry,  Management  of — a recognised  Extra  branch  (e.  3),  . . • 

1 • J • to  carry  Results  Fees,  Poultry  yard  requisite 

(XVI.  c.),  . 

“ Practical  Rules  ” for  Teachers  [145],  . 

Practising  School  in  connexion  with  Training  College  [146], 

„ Grants  on  same  conditions  as  to  other  National 
Schools  [147],  . 

Special  Scale  of  Salaries  for  II ead  Teachers  [202,  203 
Note],  . • • 

The  Assistants,  if  I.  Class,  may  receive  I.  Classbalary. 
and  Supplemental  Salary  [161  c.],  . • 

„ Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  obligatory  subjects,  (l.) 
See  Training. 

Premium  : Carlisle  and  Blake — Regulations, 

Reid  Bequest, 

Worship — Regulations, 

Premiums  (Pensions  Act) — Class  A.  Scale, 

’’  Deduction  for  Premiums,  . 

Model  School  Teachers’  Supplementary 
Pension  and  Premium  Scale,  . 1 

v Repayment  of, — in  certain  events,  . 

Principal  Teacher—  See  1 Teacher.’ 

Principle,  fundamental— of  National  Education  System  [1], 

Private  Contribution  Funds  in  aid  of  National  Education, 
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Programme  of  Examination  and  Instruction  for  Pupils  according 
to  Classes  in  Ordinary  Subjects  (XII.) 
in  Extra  Subjects , viz. : — 

Algebra, 

Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology, 
Botany,  . . 

Classics,  French,  German,  Irish, 
Dairying, 

Drawing,  . . 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  . 

Geology,  ... 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic 
Economy,  . 

Handicraft,  . . 

Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine, . 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics, 
Hygiene, 

Inorganic  Chemistry, 

'Instrumental  Music,  . 

Kindergarten, 

Light  and  Sound, 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  . 
Mechanics,  . 

Navigation,  . 

Physical  Geography, . 

Plane  Trigonometry, . 

Spinning,  Weaving,  &c., 

Vocal  Music, . 

Programme  of  Examination  for  Inspector  (competitive), 

Inspector’s  Assistant  (competitive). 
Model  Farm,  Glasnevin — Free  pupils 
(competitive)  . • 

Model  School  Teachers  (competitive) 
Monitors  (Yearly  Course),  . 
Teachers — 

Class  III.,  . 

Class  II., 

Class  I., 

for  Certificate  to  teach — 
Drawing, 

French,  . 
German, 

Greek, 

Handicraft,  . 

Irish, 

Kindergarten, 

Latin,  . . 

Vocal  Music, 

Promotion  of  Teacher  in  Classification: 

' by  regular  gradation  [157  a.],  . . 

: Class  Promotion—  a timely  notice  to  Inspector  of  desire  [154  c.], 
Examination  a necessary  condition  [154  A], 
„ unsatisfactory  Teacher  not 
admitted  [154  <Z.],  . 

First  Class  : average  attendance  35  neces- 
sary [164], . • 

Diploma  of  Training  required 
(exceptions)  [157  5.,  c.] 
Queen’s  Scholars,  promotion  to 
first  class  [158], 

Fi:  st  of  First : 3 years’  continuous  efficiency 
[155],  .#  • • 

and  Examination  [154  l).  |,  . 

L 
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Promotion  of  Teacher  in  Classification — continued. 

Divisional — on  efficiency  solely  for  II.1  and  III.1  [154  ], 
one  year  in  each  Division  [154/], 

„ The  Assistants  are  eligible  for,  generally  [161], 

„ „ First  Class — Special  Rule  [161  &.], 

„ to  date  generally  from  1st  of  April  [156], 

Unsatisfactory  or  inefficient  Teachers  may  be  depressed  [135], 

Public  have  access,  as  Visitors,  to  every  National  School  [122,  123],  . 
Public-houses  : Teachers  not  to  keep,  or  live  in  [132  6.], 


Page 

29 

29 

30 
30 
30 
18 

19 

20 


Pupil  : 

Age:  minimum  for  admittance  (VIII.  a.)  . . .70 

Boys  : Agriculture  an  Obligatory  Subject  in  rural  parts  [171  c. 

-Note],  . . . • • .33 

Boys  (Infant)  in  Gii’ls’  School — Limit  of  Age  [VII.  &.],  . 70 

Girls:  one  hour  Needlework  daily  wherever  Female  Teacher 

employed  [9],  . . • • .3 

Industrial  Instruction,  in  suitable  cases  [8,  52]  . . 3,  8 

(See  ‘ Industrial.’) 


Literary  Instruction,  combined,  to  children  of  all  persuasions — 

Object  of  National  Education  System  [1],  2 

n „ Programme  according  to  classes  (XII.),  61 

(See  ‘ Secular,’  ‘ Results.’) 

Religious  Instruction,  separate,  to  children  of  all  persuasions 

— object  of  National  Education  System  [1],  2 

(See  ‘ Religious.’) 

School  fee  rate,  or  social  grade,  no  ground  for  separation  in 

School  [30  Note],  ......  6 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Pupil  Teachers  in  Model  Schools: 

Appointment,  Qualifications,  Age,  &c.,  . * 

Boarding  Allowance  to  (Extern)  [212], 

Boarding  Grant  for—,  to  Head  Master  (Intern)  [211], 

Classification  at  close  of  service  (II.  c.), 

Entering  Civil  Service— refund  cost  of  training  (XX.), 

Gratuities  to,  [213,  214,  215],  (IV.),  . 

Travelling  Expenses  allowed  [215]  (VI.), 

Quarter;-  close  of,  the  convenient  time  for  change  in  School  staff  [163  c.],  31 

Quarterly  Returns : Instructions  regarding  [241],  . . . 43 

Manager  examines,  checks,  and  certifies,  [241  a.],  43 

Occasional  absence  of  Manager — Inspector  or  other 

respectable  resident  may  certify  [241  &,<;.],  . 43 

Separate,  for  Industrial  Schools  Act  Pupils  (5.),  . 97 


90 

39 

39 

90 

92 

. 39,91 
. 39,91 


Queen’s  Scholar — Training  College  Student  so  designated  [149  c.  2],  . 25 

(See  ‘Training.’) 


Re-appointment  of  Teacher  after  Dismissal — Commissioners  reserve 

right  to  determine  sanction  [136],  20 

,,  „ after  interval — Duration  of  interval  and 

age  of  Teacher  [140  (d.,  e.).220 
n.],  . . . .21,41 

,,  „ „ — The  Commissioners  deter- 

mine as  to  retention  of 
Class  [138],  . .21 


Recreation,  see  Play-time. 

Reid  Bequest  Fund— Prizes  and  Scholarships,  . 
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Religious  Instruction  •• 

: Commissioners'  fundamental  principles : 

Aim  of  National  Education — Separate  Religious  Instruction 
to  children  of  different  persuasions  in  same  School  [1],  . 
and  no  interference  with  Religious  Tenets  [1], 

No  pupil  to  be  thereby  excluded  from  other  advantages  of  the 
School  [76  c.], 

not  to  interfere  with  use  of  School  by  child  of  any  Denom- 
ination [76  a.],  ..... 

Opportunities  for  children  of  all  National  Schools' for  re- 
ceiving Religious  Instruction  [75], 

: Conscience  Clause  Regulations : 

Ascertainment  from  Father  of  child’s  Denomination  T89l 
and,  . L J 

. Entry  accordingly  in  Register  and  Roll  Book  [88],  . 

Exclusion  from  Religious  Instruction  of  Pupils  of  different 
religion  from  Teacher  [90], 

No  child  to  be  present  whose  Parent  disapproves  [76  A],  ! 

Parental  control  of  arrangements  [76  5.],  . 

Written  Certificate  of  parent’s  wishes  in  certain  cases 
[90],  ....... 

: Hours  for  Religious  Instruction: 

Before  and  after  Secular  Instruction  and  at  one  intermediate 
time  permissible  [87  a.],  . 

but  if  at  Intermediate  time,  not  to  inconvenience  any  pupils 
[87  &.],  and, 

Commissioners  recommend  Separate  Apartment  to  accommo- 
date fhe  retiring  pupils  [87  e.],  .... 

Immediately  before  or  after  Ordinary  School-business  desir- 
able [87  </.], 

May  not  be  simultaneous  with  Literary  Instruction  [81], 

. nor  with  Industrial  Instruction  [81], 

Secular  Instruction  Books  to  be  laid  aside  during [80],  . 

Should  be  announced  before  commencement  [79],  . 

Sufficient  interval  between  announcement  and  commence- 
ment [80], .... 

Tablet  with  words  “ Religious  Instruction  ” to  be  exhibited 
during  [79],  . • . . 

Time  Table  must  shew  the  hours  for  [77  a.],  and,  ! ! 

this  the  only  permissible  notification  during  Literary  In- 
struction [77  c.],  . . . . J 

: Matter  of  Religious  Instruction : the  Books— Religious  Exercises— 
Emblems : 

All  Religious  Exercises  come  under  Rules  [86], 

Bible,  Reading  of,  comes  under  Rules  [86], 

» :>  n Patrons  have  right  to  permit  at  Religious 

. Instruction  time  [85  a.], 

Catechetical  Instruction — Special  provision  [90-note], 
Common  School  Books  matter  does  not  come  under  Rule 

[9  7],  . _ 

Emblems,  denominational,  only  at  Religious  Instruction 
time  [72],  . . ... 

“Scripture  Lessons”  and  “Sacred  Poetry ’’—Special  Rule 
[93],  • 

Titles  of  Religious  Instruction  Books,  when  necessary  to  be 
made  known  to  Commissioners  [92], 

: Schools. 

Model  Schools — Opportunities  for  Religious  Instruction  by 
I astors  m separate  Apartments  [39], 

L 2 
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Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners • 


: Schools — continued.  Pa 

Instruction  [84],  . ■ ‘ 

Pupils,  if  no  Religious  Instruction 
» ” in  School,  must  be  permitted  to 

absent  themselves  to  receive  it 
elsewhere  [84],  • ■ 

Vested  Schools Clergymen  shall  have  access  [S3],  . • 

Parents  mayrequire  Patron  to  afford  oppor- 
” ” tunity  for  Reading  of  Holy  Scriptures 

at  Religious  Instruction  time  [85  b. J,  . 

Training  College,  Marlborough-street. 

Arrangements  for  Religious  instruction  [149  c.],  . 

Visitor’s  privilege  does  not  extend  to  Religious  Instruction  hours, 

” V dultPrtichgafrangements  are  under  control  Of  Clergyman  or 

Removal  ^^°appoffitment  ^Teachers  :*  Local  Manager  charged  with 

Reboot  School-house,  Non-Vested — Commissioners  do  not  contribute 

must  not  devolve  on  Teacher 
„ Vested— must  be  only  nominal,  or  covered  by 

” o-uarantee  [16],  • • ■ j 

Rent  of  Teacher’s  (Aided)  Residence-Teacher  may  not  be  charged 

Loan  [248  (4)], 

Repairs. 

: School-houses. 

Non-Vested-at  local  cost:  Commissioners  do  not  con- 
tribute [29],  • • * 

—continuance  of  Aid  contingent  upon  main- 
tenance of  repairs  [33],  • • * 

Vested  in  Commissioners— Repairs  executed  by  Commis- 

TrustecsS— ' The  Trustees  bound  to  keep  in  repair 

; Teachers  {Aided)  ^Residence — certain.: minor  repairs  by  Teacher 

• Trainin'^ Colleges  (Non-Vested),  Residences,  and  School-houses, 

’ 1 if  Lom  Aided,  to  be  kept  by  local  parties  m good  and  sufficient 

Report : I^pect^^fumis^^^^missioners "after  ea^i 
P of  District  Inspector  upon  application  for  aid  to  Sc 
sary  [21  a.,  32], 

See  Inspector,  Results , 8>c. 

Requisites  for  School  : Books,  &c. 

Aid  towards  supply— [10  a^,  28,  222],  - * 

„ for  National  bchools  only  [23b],  • 

” ””  'n  for  "Workhouse  National  Schools  [bOJ, 

” transit  carriage  free  [230],  * 

An  adequate  School  stock  to  be  kept  up  [-  J\  • 
and  Teacher  to  charge  pupils  no  profit  [145  (All.),  ^ J, 
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Requisites  for  School  : Books,  &c continued.  Page  4 'ppendixB . 

Application  for, — Regulations  [222  to  237],  . . . 41,  42  Ruies  an(j 

A Manager  should  ascertain  they  are  wanted  for  School  [228],  42  Regulations 

and  should  sign  for  each  School  on  separate  form  [229],  . 42  of  Commis- 

Delivery — at  Education  Office  if  desired  [233],  . . 42  sloners- 

„ within  Dublin  and  other  large  cities  [232],  . 42 

Destination — Carriage  free  to  any  railway  or  canal  station, 

and  to  certain  other  specified  centres  [230],  . 42 

„ Otherwise  at  Manager's  expense  [231],  . 42 

Payment — A Bank  Order,  P.O.O.,  or  cheque  on  Dublin 

[225],  ......  42 

„ and  these  only  received  [226],  . . .42 

„ Cost  of  money  remittance  [227],  . . .42 

Free  Stock  of— 

Occasions  when  granted  [222],  . . . .41 

Quantity  in  proportion  to  Attendance  [222],  . . 41 

Scale,  . . . . . . 95 

Teacher  responsible  for  custody  of  [222  c.],  . . 41 

to  be  kept  as  a School  Stock  [222  c.],  . . .41 


Residence  for  Teacher  : Aid. 

(a.)  Grant  System : Vested  Schools. 

Amount  half  cost,  but  no  grant  of  over  £100  [249  II.], 
Board  of  Works  Procedure  [249  IV.], 

Demise  61  years',  or  three  lives  and  31  years  concurrent, 
Rent  Free,  or  at  nominal  rent  [249  I.],  . 

Plans,  &c.,  to  be  forwarded  with  Applications  for  approval 
of  Commissioners,  and  of  Board^of  Works  [249  III.],  . 
Plans  prepared  by  Board  of  Works  may  be  adopted  [249 

III.], 

Site  must  not  be  more  than  mile  from  School  [249  I.], 
Teacher  must  not  be  charged  Rent  (V.),  . • 

Works  to  be  done  at  Teacher’s  Expense  (certain  minor 
repairs,  &c.),  [249  N.B.],  ..... 
(b.)  Loan  System  : Non-Vested  or  Vested  Schools. 

Act  38  & 39  Vic.,  c.  82, 

„ 47  & 48  Vic.,  c.  45,  . • 

Alteration,  Enlargement,  Improvement,  &c.,  if  over  £50, 
provided  for  [248  (13)],  . 

Board  of  Works  authorized  to  make  Loans  [247],  . 
Conditions : 

Apartments,  &c.,  that  must  be  provided  [248  (6)],  . . 

Inspection  powers  to  Board  of  Works  and  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  (12),  . 

Limit  of  Loan  £250  [247  I.],  . 

Repairs  to  be  maintained  and  guaranteed  (12), . 
Security,  personal,  stipulated  for — if  required  [247 

III.] 

Site  not  more  than  mile  from  School  [248  (2)], 

„ (in  case  of  Vested  Schools)  distinct  from  the  already 
leased  premises  (14),  . . • 

Work  to  be  executed  under  contract  if  possible  (11),  . 

Procedure. 

Application  to  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
[248  (5)],  ...  . 

Insurance  of  Premises  [247  IV.]. 

Plans  to  be  submitted,  if  Official  Plans  be  not  adopted 

[248  (8)],  

Repayment  : 

Five  per  cent,  of  amount  of  Loan  for  35  years  [247  II.], 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  contribute  one- 
half  [248  (3)],  


47 

47 

46 

47 

47 

46 

47 

47 


44 

44 


46 

44 


46 

46 

44 
46 

45 

45 

46 
46 


45 

45 

46 


45 
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AppendixB.  Results  Examination  and  Fees: 


Rulea  and 
Regulations 
q£  Commis- 
sioners. 


(1.)  Examination,  Presentation, 
Instruction  of  Pupies  and 
Monitors. 

(2.)  Extra  Subjects. 

(3.)  Evening  Schools. 


(4.)  Infants  and  Infants’  Schools. 
(5)  Inspector’s  Report  and  Ex- 
amination. 

(6.)  Results  Fees  : Amount,  Con- 
ditions, Distribution,  &c. 


(1.)  Examination,  Presentation  and  Instruction  of  Pupils  and  Monitors. 


A Programme  of  Instruction  according  to  Classes  (XII.),  . 
A Pupil  is  examined  in  tlie  Class  in  -which  Enrolled  (XII.), 
Attendances,  100  required  (I.  a.),  • • • 

: if  incomplete — not  counted  [145  IV.  c], 

: Saturday— not  counted  (I.  A), 

„ : -when  School  used  by  Sheriff  or  by  Inspector 

may  be  reckoned  (I.  d.), 

Monitors  examined  and  paid  for  as  Pupils,  but  No.  1.  Passes 
required  [186]  (XVIII.),  • • 

One  Presentation  only  of  Pujfil  in  same  class  (II.  «•), 
unless  period  between  Examination  be  less  than  1 1 months 
(III.c.),  . • • 

when  Pupils  may  be  again  presented  in  same  class  and  in 
same  Extra  Branches  (III.c.),  . • • 

2 Presentations  in  VI.  class,  • • 


Page 

61 

61 

69 

22 

69 

69 

37,72 

69 

69 

69 

65 


(2.)  Extra  Subjects. 

General  Provisions : 


Conditions  on  which  payable  (XI.  to  XVI.), 
Enumeration  of  Extra  Subjects  (XIII.), 

,,  „ those  for  Girls  only  (XIII.  e.), 

Programme  for  several  of  the  Extra  Subjects, 
Proviso  for  effective  instruction  (XIII.  b,  c,  d .), 
Requirement  of  Appliances,  &c.,  for  Physical  Sciences 

(XIII.  d.), 

Scale  of  Fees,  ..... 


. 71 

72 
72 

72  to  81 
72 


71 

34 


Limitations  to  award  of  Extra  Subjects  Results  Fees : 

Pupil’s  Age:  to  be  ten  years  at  least  (c.),  . . 72 

„ Class:  to  be  V1.  at  least  (exception),  _ . 34 

,,  General  Proficiency : failure  in  Essentials  dis- 
qualifies (XII.),  . • • .71 

Repeated  Presentation  limited  (IIIc.)  (XIV.)  . 69,  71 
School  Fee:  Extra  School  Fee  2s.  a quarter  a con- 
dition in  regard  to  some  subjects,  (d.),  . . 72 

The  number  of  Extra  Subjects  paid  for  in  same  School 
limited  (a.),  . ...  72 

Time  for  teaching : before  or  after  School-hours  (ex- 
ceptions) (XL),  - . 71 

5J  ,,  Saturday  if  noted  onTime  Table  (I.  c.),  69 

Notification  on  Time  Table  requisite  (XIII.  c.),  . . 71 

,,  to  Inspector  at  commencement  of  year  (XIII.  a.),  71 

Science  and  Art  Certificate : how  far  accepted  (XV.  &.),  . 71 

„ Classes:  Rule  (XIII.  c.),  . . .71 

Teachers — Allocation  of  Extra  Results  Fees  among,  (XVII.)  72 
Certificate  to  teach  Extra  Branches  (see  also 

under  the  word  * Programme  ’)  (Note),  ■ 57 

Temporary  Assistant,  Extern  Teacher,  or  Teacher 

of  adjoining  School  may  earn  (XVII.  e.),  . 72 
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Results  Examination  and  F ees — continued. 

(3.)  Evening  School. 

Conditions  for  Presentation  of  Pupils  [198  c.], 

Continuous  operation  during  half-year  essential  [198  c.], 
50  Attendances  qualify  Student  for  Examination  (IX.  a.), ' 
Copy  Book  Exercise  for  each  attendance  (X.), 

Day  School  pupils  ineligible  (IX.  Z>.) 

Extra  and  Ordinary  Subjects  not  paid  for  on  same  Student 
■ (IX.  d.') , • . • . . # 

Grammar,  Geography,  do  not  carry  Results  Fees  (IX.  c.) 
More  than  two  Extras  not  paid  for  in  Evening  School 
(IX.  d.'),  • • . . ° 

Music  or  Needlework  not  paid  for  in  Evening  School  (IX./*), 
Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking  may  be  taught  (IX./),’ 


Page  Appendix  B. 

Rules  and 
3q  Regulations 
go  of  Comrais- 
7°  sioners. 

70 

70 

70 

70 


70 

70 

70 


(4.)  Infants  and  Infants’  Schools  or  Departments. 

Age  Limit  for  enrolment  as  Infant  (VIII.), 

Age  Limit  for  Infant  Boys  in  Girls’  Schools  (VII*.  &.) 

A special  Results  Fee  [171  Note]  (VI.  a.),  . 

n # »,  Kindergarten  [171  note]  (VI.  /;.), 

Extra  Subjects  not  paid  for  (Monitors  excepted)  (VII.  a.) 
Individual  Examination  dispensed  with  (V.), 

No  Results  Fees  above  III.  Class  (VII.)  . 

(5.)  Inspector  s Results’  Report  and  Examination. 

Annually  in  the  same  month,  as  far  as  possible  [116], 

He  is  to  notify  beforehand  his  intended  visit  for  Results 
Examination  [118], 

His  decision  final  on  question  as  to  Age  of  Pupils  (VIII.  &.)* 
Instruction  as  to  making  out  of  Rolls  (I.  e.), 

(6.)  Results  Fees  : Amount,  Conditions,  Distribution,  &c. 

Additional  to  Class  Salaries  of  Teachers  [171], 
Agreement,  formal,  between  Manager  and  Teacher, a neces- 
sary condition  [1 1 1], 

are  not  to  entail  reduced  School  Fees  [173  6.], 
as  in  Ordinary  Schools,  so  also  available  in  Convent 
and  m Modified  Grant  Schools  [172,  174], 

Division  among  Teachers : 

Allocation  among  Teaching  Staff  [171  A], 

Apportionment  where  change  of  Teachers  (IV.),  . 

Fraction  of  a month  not  allowed  for  to  Teacher  [IV.], 
Locum  tenens  Teacher  may  receive  Results  Fees  [144/.], 
Needlework  Results  Fees  paid  to  Workmistress  [142</.], 
Needlework  when  taught  by  Extern  Teacher  paid  for  to 
that  Teacher  (XVII.  c.),  . ... 

Proportion  in  regard  to  School  Period : 

Alteration  of  School  Period,  and  its  effect  on  Payments  (III.). 
Scales  of  Results  Pees  : 

according  to  Classes  and  Subjects  [171], 
for  Agricultural  Schools,  . 
for  Garden  Culture, 
for  Infant  Schools  [171  Note]  (VI.), 
for  Kindergarten  [171  Note]  (VI.), 

Schedules  of  Results  Fees; 

Absolute:  Contingent:  Rates,  , 


70 
70 
31,  70 
31,  70 
70 
70 
70 


19 


19 

70 

69 


16 

35 


34,  35 

8,33 

69 

69 

22 

22 

72 

69 

. 33,34 
81 
83 

. 33,70 
. 33,70 

94 
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Page 

Retibbment  : Compulsory  on  Vmbm-A* 

Voluntary  ,,  Class  A.  (21), 

„ B.  (22), 

M Model  School  Teachers  (40), 

Retiring  Gratuity 

Awards  under  old  System  : 

Conditions  [219  a.],  • • • • 

Rate  according  to  service  [219  &.], 

Treasury  sanction  required  [220  a.], 

Awards  under  the  N.  S.  T.  Superannuation  Act : 

Scale  according  to  age,  . • 

Supplementary  Scale  for  Model  School  Teachers,  . 


40 

107 

112 

115 


40 

40 

40 

113 

116 


Decease  of  Teacher  before  payment — grant  lapses  [220  &.]. 
” Recipients  of,  may  not  re-enter  service  [220  c.],  . 

See  ‘ Pensions.’ 

Returns  to  be  checked  and  certified  by  Manager  [99  c.],  . 

Roll,  &c.,  to  be  marked  before  eleven  o’clock  [145  (IV.  a.)],  • 

Rolls  : Results  Examination— made  out  to  last  day  of  preceding  mom 
(I.  e .),  . • • • • *.  • 

Rules— compliance  with,  a condition  of  continuance  of  Aid  [33], 

M newly  appointed  Manager  undertakes  [99  d.\ 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  express  sanction  required  to  change  of  a fun- 
damental  Rule  [4],  . . • • . • .. 

Violation  of— Inspector  to  bring  under  Managers  notice  [117J 
„ XIV.,  Practical  Rules  for  Teachers  [145],  . • 

Rural  Schools— Agriculture  an  obligatory  Subject  [171  c.— Rote], 


40 

40 

15 

22 

69 

6 

15 

2 

19 

22 

33 


Salary  of  Teachers: 

According  to  class— Scales  [162],  .... 

Assistant — see  Assistant. 

Average  Attendance,  at  least  30  required  as  general  rule  [30  c.] 

[165  a.], 

but  grant  not  reduced  unless  Average  fall  below  30  for  two  con- 
secutive Quarters  [166],  • • • • . • 

Exceptional  Depression  due  to  Epidemics,  &c. : reasonable  time 
allowed  for  recovery  of  normal  attendance  [167], 

First  Class  salary:  average,  35,  at  least  required  [164  a.], 

„ „ ,,  dependent  upon  class  of  School  [1 64  5.], 

Local  aid  in  augmentation  of  Teacher’s  salary  requisite  [12  e.] 
[30  </.]  [173],  ...•••  3! 

Occasional  brief  absence  of  Teacher  from  reasonable  cause  does 
not  entail  loss  of  salary  [144  <7.],  . • 

One  Month’s  Sick  Leave  on  Medical  Certificate,  paid  for  [144  a.], 
One  to  Six  Months’  Sick  Leave : Substitute  to  be  paid  by  Teacher 
[144  5.].  See  ‘Substitute,’  . 

Over  Six  Months’  Sick  Leave  never  sanctioned  [144  c.], 
Premiums  for  Pension  Fund  deducted  [220  A.],  . 40, 

Salary  only  from  date  of  commencing  duty  [241  #.], . . 

School  closed  a month  or  more  for  Epidemic : Medical  Certifi- 
cate necessary  to  payment  of  Salary  [112  d.],  . 

School  closed  without  reasonable  cause  : Salary  Stopped  [112  6.], 
Special  rates  under  previous  arrangements : Continuance  at 
Commissioners’  discretion  [1 63  <?.],  . . . • 

Special  Schools : 

Convent  and  Monastery  Schools — see  Convent. 

Evening  School  Teachers’  Salary,  &c.  [198  6.J  see 
* Evening  School,’ 

Island  School  Teachers  : exceptional  provisions  [172  e.]  . 


30 


6,  31 


32 
31 
31 

6,  35 

22 
22 

22 
22 

104  to  107 
43 

18 
18 


38 

35 
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Salaby  of  Teachers — continued. 

, Special  Schools— continued. 

Model  School  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers’  Salaries,  &c. 
[202  to  206],  ...... 

„ „ Special  Rates 

for  Marlborough  Street,  . 

See  Model  School. 

Modified  Grant,  School  Teachers : 

Capitation  Rate  of  Pay  [172  &.], 

Class  Salary  only  when  Average  is  over  30 
[172  c.],  . . • • 

Epidemic  : payment  on  Attendance  of  preceding 
Quarter  [1.72  d.], 

See  Modified  Grant. 

The  Commissioners  may  determine  to  withhold  Grants  of  Salary 
[131]  [239],  
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91 


20,  43 


The  Mode  of  Payment : 

Instructions  and  Regulations  [163]  [241] 


Manager  examines  and  checks  Returns,  &c.  [241  a.], 
Manager’s  occasional  absence : payment  through  Inspector 
or  other  respectable  resident  [241  c.],  . 

Payment  by  Teacher’s  authorization  to  third  party  [241  f.~\ 
Payment  to  Manager  on  account  of  Advances  to  Teacher : 
vouchers  [241  e.],  . 

Payment  to  Representative  of  Deceased  Teacher  : Decla- 
ration Form  [242],  ..... 

See  also  Results  : Gratuity. 


31,  43,  93 


43 


43 

43 


43 


Sale  Stock  of  School  Requisites  for  Pupils  : 

Commissioners  supply,  carriage  free  [230], 

Teacher  not  to  charge  a profit  on  [145  XII.]  [224], 

,,  to  maintain  an  adequate  Supply  [145  XII.], 
Saturday  attendances — Rule  regarding  (I.  b.),  . 

Saturday : Extra  Subjects  may  be  taught  for  Results  Fees  (I.  c.). 


(XI.), 


42 
23,41 
23 
69 
69,  71 


Scales : 

Average  Attendance  and  School  Staff  (XXI.),  . . .92 

Building  Grants — Vested  Schools  [1 7 a.],  ...  4 

Capitation  payment  in  Small  Schools  [172  &.],  . . 34 

Free  Stock  Grants,  . • • • .95 

Gratuities  for  training  Monitors  [187],  . . . ,37 

Pension— Class  A.,  .....  108  to  111 

„ B 112 

„ premiums,  Class  A.,  105 

„ „ „ B., 106 

Results  Fees  [171  c.],  ......  33 

, „ ,,  Agricultural  Schools  . . . .81 

„ „ School  Gardens,  .....  83 

Retiring  Gratuities — Pension  Act,  . . . .113 

„ . „ — under  old  System  [219  6.],  . . 40 

Salaries  : Model  School  Teachers  [202  to  206],  . . 39 

' „ Monitors  [176  c.]  .....  36 

,,  Teachers,  Workmistresses,  &c.  [162],  . . .30 

Supplementary  Pension  (or  Gratuity)  and  corresponding  Pre- 
miums for  Model  School  Teachers  (40,  41,  42),  . 115,  1 16 

School  : see  Agricultural  School  : Asylum  : Boys’  School,  Girls’ 
School,  Convent  and  Monastery  : Evening  School  : 
Model:  Modified  Grant;  Practising  School: 
Vested,  Non-Vested:  Workhouse.  &c. 

.,  and  see  Attendance-.  Commissioners : Manager:  Patron ; 

Rent : Repairs  : Use  : &c.  &c. 
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School-Committee  possesses  the  powers  of  Patron  of  School  [102], 

„ ,,  should  appoint  a Manager  [109], 

,,  ,,  Teacher  may  not  be  member  or  officer  of  [102], 

Schooldays — 200  in  the  year  at  least  [165  d.],  .... 

School-Farm — 3 Acres  at  least — see  1 Agricultural,’ 

School-Fees  appertain  to  Teacher  [173  c.],  . 

,,  „ may  not  be  diminished  on  increase  of  Salary  or  Results 

Fees  [173  ft.],  ..... 

„ „ no  ground  for  separation  of  pupils  in  School  [30  note], 

„ „ Rates  fixed  by  Manager  [173  c.],  . 

„ „ to  be  recorded  in  Report  Book  [145  XI.],  . 


Page 

16 

16 

16 

31 

83 

85 

35 

6 

35 

23 


School- Garden : Rules  for  payment,  . ....  83 

,,  ,,  Scale  of  Results  Fees,  . . . . .83 

School-hours:  Definition  of  [82],  . . . . .11 

,,  ,,  4 hours’ Secular  Instruction  daily  required  [74],  . 10 

,,  „ Teachers  to  attend  half  an  hour  before  [145  IV. /.],  . 23 

Schoolhouse  must  not  be  Teacher’s  property  [30  f],  . . . 6 

„ „ use  of — see  Vested:  Non-Vested. 


School-Lease:  powers  of  Limited  Owners  [12  c.,  note], . . . 3,  120 

See  also  Vested. 

Schoolmaster:  Schoolmistress — see  Teacheb. 


School- Requisites — see  Requisites. 

School-Vacation  [112],  .......  18 

Science  and  Art  Certificates  to  Teachers  of  Extra  Branches  (XV.  b.),  . 71 

Science  and  Art  Classes:  Results  Fees  (National  Board)  not  payable  on 

Pupils  of—  (XIII.  e.) 71 

“ Scripture  Lessons  ” and  “Sacred  Poetry”  : Rules  relating  to  [93, 94, 97],  14, 15 

Scriptures,  Reading  of — comes  within  Rule  of  Religious  Instruction  [86],  12 

: Managers  may  permit  at  Religious  Instruction 
time  [85  a.],  . . . . .11 

: (Vested  Schools  ) — Managers  must  permit  at  Re- 
ligious Instruction  time  on  requisition  of 
Parents  [85  6.],  . . . .11 

Secular  Instruction  : Each  school  open  to  all  Denominations  for  combined 

Literary  Instruction  [1 , 76],  . . .2,10 

: Four  hours  on  five  week-days  the  minimum  [74],  . 10 

: May  not  be  Simultaneous  with  Religious  [81],  . 11 

: Religious  Instruction  Books  to  be  laid  aside  [80],  1 1 

Seect  School,  as  part  of  National  School,  not  allowed  [30,  Note],  . 6 

Separate  apartment  for  Religious  Instruction  in  Model  School  [39],  . 7 

„ „ for  Special  Industrial  Instruction  [52  e , 201],  . 8, 38 

,,  „ Instrumental  Music— instruction  within  School 

hours  [XII.  note],  . . ...  71 

„ „ recommended,  when  Religious  Instruction  at  inter- 

mediate time  to  accommodate  the  children  who 
withdraw  [87e],  . . . . .12 

“ Service”  defined  in  relation  to  Pension  Act  (12),  . • .103 

Service — 10  years  at  least  necessary  for  Modified  Pension  (22),  . 102 

Service  in  Modified  Grant  Schools  counts  for  Retiring  Allowance  [172a.],  34 

Sheriff : Teacher  may  act  under — , as  Polling  Clerk  or  Presiding  Officer 

at  Booth  [139,  N.B.]  . . . .21 

„ Use  of  Schoolroom  in  Parliamentary  Election  by — , Teacher 

may  count  Pupils  attendance  (I.  d .)  . 69 

Sick  Leave  (Teachers) — Salary  Regulations  [144],  . . . 22 

Sickness,  Epidemic,  &c.,  reducing  School  Attendance — Allowed  for 
[167,  1706.],  ........  32 
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Site  for  School,  for  which  Building  Grant'. 

Board  of  Works  to  approve  [14], 

Church,  Chapel  ground,  &c.,  not  preferred  [15], 

In  rural  parts,  not  closer  than  3 miles  to  existing  Vested 
School [13],  ...... 

,,  for  Teacher’s  .Residence,  for  which  Loan — not  more  than  mile  from 

School,  [248,  2], 

»>  ,,  (Vested  School) — to  be 

distinct  from  School  ground  already  leased  (14),  46 

Sixth  Class:  presentation  of  pupils  twice  (N.B.),  . . .65 

: special  provision  for  Industrial  Instruction  of  girls,  pro- 
gramme and  scale  of  Results  Fees,  . . .34,  66 

Social  grade,  ho  ground  for  separation  in  School  [30,  Note] 

Sol  Fa — Programme  for  pupils,  ...... 

v j,  Teacher’s  Certificate  (V.), 

Spinning,  Weaving  and  Cottage  Industries,  .... 

Substitute  : 

Employment  for  monitors  never  recognised  [144  c/.], 

for  Teacher  at  Training : in  Local  College  [149  a.  3], 
for  Teacher  invalided  [144  5.], 
never  otherwise  recognised  [14-4  e.]  . 

Qualification — same  as  that  of  Teacher  [144  &.], 

Salary — no  claim  on  Commissioners  [149  a.  3],  . 
paid  by  Teacher  [144  5.], 

Sunday  School,  a permissible  use  of  National  Schools  [68], 

Superannuation,  see  Pension,  Retiring  Gratuity. 

Supplemental  Charter  to  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

Supplemental  Local  Income  for  Teacher  [12  e.J  [30  c?.]  [173],  . 

Supplemental  Pensions  and  Retiring  Gratuities  for  Model  School 
Teachers,  ........ 

Supplemental  Regulations  for  Training  Colleges  under  Local  management 
[149  h.],  ........ 

Symbol,  denominational  in  the  Schoolroom — against  rule  during  Secular 
Instruction  time  [72], 

j,  j>  on  the  exterior : Commissioners  will  not  in 

future  grant  aid  [72], 

„ Political--at  any  time — against  Rule,  whether  in  Schoolroom 

or  affixed  to  exterior  [73], 

Tablet  “ Religious  Instruction  ” exhibited  at  time  thereof  [79], 

Tablets — Certain  others  required  to  be  exhibited  in  Schoolroom  [145  I.] 
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6 

68 

58 

74 


22 

24 
22 
22 
22 

25 
22 
10 

122 
3,  6,  35 


10 

10 

11 

22 


Teacher : 


(1)  Appointment. 

(2)  Classification. 

(3)  Dismissal. 

(4)  Emolument. 

(5)  Observances,  Duties  and  I 
General  Conduct. 


(6)  Specific  Grades  and  Classes 

of  Teachers. 

(7)  Superannuation. 

Training — see  * Training.’ 


(1)  Appointment. 

Age  Regulations  [140]  .....  21 

„ ,,  Evidence  for  Pension  Office,  . . 118 

„ ,,  for  those  coming  from  other  Educational 

Organizations  [140  b ],  . . 21 

,,  „ for  those  re-joining  after  interval  [140 

d.,e.,  220  b.],  . . . 21, 41 

Certificate  of  Health  and  Evidence  of  Age  required  [1 29],  20 

Class  of  persons  eligible  [151],  . . .29 
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(1.)  Appointment — continued 


Rules  and 
Regulations 
of  Commis- 
sioners. 


:Date appointment  desirable  to  date  from  First  of  Quarter 

[163  c],  . • • • • 

: Ineligible  for  appointment : 

„ Candidates  with  serious  physical  defect  [129  ft.],  . 

* Clergymen  ineligible  [128],  • • • . , 

” Female  Teacher  ineligible  for  Boys’  School,  unless  it  be 
Infants’ School  [34  c.],  . • '*  * 

,,  Male  Teacher  ineligible  in  Girls’  School  [34  d. J,  . 

: Manager  and  Teacher  : Agreement  [1 11],  • * 

Manager  appoints  and  removes  Teacher  [99  0.,  1 1UJ, 

enters  into  formal  Agreement  with  [111,  113  ft.J 

: Re-appointment  cases : 

after  Dismissal : Commissioners  reserve  right  to  determine 
sanction  [136],  . • • . • 

after  Interval : Commissioners  determine  as  to  retention 
of  class  [138],  . 

( Teachers  appointment  to  Inspectorship : special  regulations , 

(2)  Classification  and  Promotion. 

Teacher's  Promotion  in  Classification : 

By  regular  gradation  [157  a.]>  .... 

Class  Promotion— a timely  notice  to  Inspector  of  desire 
[154  c.],  . ... 

Examination  a necessary  condition  [154  ft.], 
„ unsatisfactory  Teacher 

not  admitted  [154  rf.], 

First  Class : 

„ Average  Attendance,  35  required 

[164  a.],  . • 

„ Diploma  of  Training  required 

(exceptions)  [157  b.  c.],  . 

„ Queen’s  Scholar,  promotion  to 

[158],  . • . • 

First  of  First— 3 years’  continuous  efficiency 
[155],  and  Examination  [154  ft.],  . 
Programmes  of  Examination, 

Divisional  Promotion — on  efficiency  solely  for  II.1  and 
III.1  [154],  . . • 

one  year  in  each  Division 
[154/],  . 

The  Assistants  are  eligible  for— generally  [161],  . 

The  First  class  Assistants — special  rule  [1615.],  . 

The  Promotions  date  generally  from  let  April  [156,] 


Page 

31 


20 

20 


16 

15,  16 

16,  18 


21 

53) 


29 

29 


31 

30 

30 

29 

55 


29 

30 
30 
30 


[3)  Dismissal,  Depression,  &c. 

Dismissal  by  Commissioners : 

If  unfit  or  objectionable  they  require  his  removal  [134], 
Dismissal  by  Manager  [110  ft.],  . 

„ „ „ summarily  [111],  . 

Inefficient  or  unsatisfactory  Teacher  may  be  fined,  depressed,  or 
dismissed  [135],  ....  • 


20 

16 

16 
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32 

31 


31 

35 


6,  34 
34 


Teacher—  continued. 

(4)  Emolument. 

: (a)  From  Board  for  Day  School : 

Fixed  Salaries  : 1 

According  to  class — Scales  [162],  . . : .30 

Average  Attendance  at  least  30  required  as  general 

rule  [30  c.,  165  a.],  ....  6,31 

but,  grant  not  reduced  unless  Average  fall  below  30 

for  two  consecutive  quarters  [166],  . . • 32 

Exceptional  Depression  due  to  Epidemics,  &c. — 
reasonable  time  for  recovery  of  attendance  [167],  . 

First  Class  Salary — Average  35  required  [164  a.],  . 

,,  ,,  Dependent  upon  class  of  School 

[164  6.],  . . 

Island  School  Teachers — Exceptional  provisions  [172  e.], 

Model  School  Teachers — See  under  ‘ Model  School.’ 
Modified  Grants  on  Capitation  : 

Awarded  in  certain  cases  to  Teachers  of  small 
schools  [31, 172],  .... 

Capitation  rate  of  pay  [172  6],  _ . 

Class  Salary  only  when  average  is  over  30 

[172  c.], 35 

Epidemic — payment  on  attendance  of  pre- 
ceding quarter  [172  rf.],  . . .35 

Occasional  brief  absence  from  reasonable  cause  does 
not  entail  loss  of  Salary  [144  g.],  . • _•  22 

One  month’s  Sick  Leave  paid  for  on  Medical  Certi- 
ficate [144  a.],  .....  22 

One  to  Six  Months’  Sick  Leave — Substitute  to  be 

paid  by  Teacher.  {See  ‘ Substitute  ’)  [144  6.],  . 22 

Over  six  months’  Sick  Leave  not  sanctioned  [ 1 44  c.],  22 

Salary  only  from  date  of  commencing  duty  [24 1 g\],  . 43 

Salary  payments  : mode  of  [163],  . . .31 

School  closed  without  reasonable  cause,  salary  stopped 
[112  6.], 18 

Good  Service  Salary  and  Gratuities  : 

Good  Service  Salary  continued  on  Head  and  District 
Inspector’s  recommendation,  but  no  new  grants 
made  [221],  .....  41 

Gratuities  for  instructing  Monitors  : 

Amounts  [187],  . . . • .37 

Conditions — Instruction  in  School-hours  and  at 

extra  hours,  &c.  [179],  . . .36 

Results  Fees — See  ‘Results.’ 

(Teacher’s  Residence  : Grants  and  Loans — See  1 Residence.’) 

: (6)  from  Board  for  Evening  School : 

£1  a month  and  Results  Fees  [198],  . . .38 

25  Average  Attendance  required  [198  6.],  . . . 38 

3 Evenings  of  week,  2 hours  each  [198  a.],  . . 38 

Day  School  Pupils  not  paid  for  (IX.  6.),  . . . 70 

Results  Fees — See  1 Results.’ 

Teacher’s  Annual  Salary,  under  old  arrangement,  con- 
tinued at  Commissioners’  pleasure  [198  6 — Note],  . 38 

: (c.)  from  Local  Aid  : 

Local  Aid  to  Teacher’s  Salary  necessary  [12  <?.,  30  d.,  173],  3,  6,35 
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: Pay  outstanding  of  Deceased  Teacher — Declaration  by  Next-of- 

kin,  &c.  [242],  . . 43 
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AppendixB.  Teacher — continued. 


Rules  and  (5)  Ouservances,  Duties,  and  General  Conduct. 

Regulations 

of  Cominis-  : A description  of  Qualities  desirable  in  National  Teachers  [127],  20 

slonon*  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  directly  with  Teachers  [243],  . 44 

Complaint  against  Inspector — Procedure  [244],  . . .44 

„ ,,  Manager — „ [244],  . . .44 

„ Inspector  and  Manager — ,,  [244],  . 44 

Duties  under  Factory  Act,  . . . . .98 

Female  Teacher,  if  employed — Needlework  one  hour  daily  [9],  . 3 

: not  to  be  member  or  officer  of  School  Committee  [102  5.],  . 16 

not  to  be  owner  of  School-house,  or  liable  for  the  rent  [30/],  . 6 

not  to  charge  a profit  on  Sale  of  Books  and  School  Requisites 
[145  XII.]  [224],  . . . . . .23,41 

not  to  give  Religious  Instruction  to  Pupil  of  different  religion 

[90  a.,  6.],  . . . . . . .12 

not  to  keep  or  live  in  Public-House  [132  &.],  . . .20 

not  to  pursue  occupation  that  interferes  with  teaching  [132],  . 20 

not  to  take  part  in  or  attend  Political  Meetings  [139,  145  III.],  21, 22 
not  to  take  Vacation  while  School  in  operation  [144  h.\  . . 22 


not  to  use  School  Books  which  have  not  the  Board’s  Sanction  [91  6.],  1 4 


: to  attend  half-an-liour  before  School  begins  [145  IV./.], 
to  avoid  Political  Meetings,  fairs,  &c.  [145  III.], 
to  be  responsible  for  custody  of  Free  Stock  [222  c.], 
to  inculcate  Cleanliness,  & c.  [145  VII.], 

to  notify  to  Inspector  Extra  Subjects  [XIII.  a.],  . ! 

to  notify  to  Inspector  intention  to  resign  or  close  School  [145 


to  receive  Visitors  courteously  [133],  , . 

to  refer  Visitors,  in  certain  cases,  to  Local  Manager  [124], 
to  take  no  part  in  Elections  except  to  vote,  or,  being  employed 
by  Sheriff,  to  act  asPresiding  Officer  or  Poll  Clerk  at  Booth  [139], 


23 

22 

41 

23 

71 

23 

20 

19 

21 


: XIV.  Practical  Rules  for  Teachers  [145],  . . .22 


(6)  Specific  Grades,  and  various  kinds  of  Teachers 
that  may  be  employed  in  National  Schools. 

: An  Enumeration  (126),  . . . . # # go 

•.Assistant:  Age  (140),  ••...]  21 

: Classification— Pensionary  Status  as  III.  Class  (9),  . 102 

„ Promotion  in,  same  as  Principal  [ 1 6 1 ] 30 

i>  . u to  I.2  and  H — conditions  [161  A],  30 

: Female  desirable  in  Mixed  School  with  Principal  a 

Master  [141],  .,  . .21 

„ ineligible  for  Boys’  School  unless  Infant 

Boys’  School  [34  c.],  . . 6 

: Male  Assistant  not  appointed  where  Female  Principai 

[34  c.]  . . . . 1 . 6 

: Results  Fees,  severally,  half  of  Principal’s  [171  A],  . 33 

: Salaries  [161  c.,  162],.  . . . .30 

,,  in  Model  Schools  [205, 206],  . . 39 

: School  Attendance— at  least  70  required  [168],  . 32 

ii  >i  — if  insufficient,  grant  cancelled 

[170],  ...  32 

„ i>  — Scale,  . . .92 

: School  of  Mixed  Attendance,  and  Principal  a Master 

— Female  Assistant  desirable  [141],  . 21 

: Assistants  Temporary,  condition  of  grants  [170  a.],  . . 32 

: Extern  Teachers  may  earn  Results  Fees  for  Extra  and  Option'll 

subjects  and  Needlework  (XVII.  c.,  d.,  e.),  . . .72 
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Teacher — continued. 

(6)  Specific  Grades,  and  various  kinds  of  Teachers 
that  may  be  employed  in  National  Schools— con. 

: Industrial  Teacher — Embroidery,  Advanced  Needlework,  &c. 
Aid  provided  [52], 

Amount  of  aid  and  distribution  [52/,  201], 

Conditions  for  grant : provision  for  Externs,  &c.  [52],  . 

Religious  Instruction,  simultaneous  with  Industrial, 
against  rule  [81], 

Separate  room  required  [52  e,  201], 

: J unior  Literary  Assistant : 

no  new  appointments  made  [153], 

rate  of  Salary  [162], 

Results  Fees  payable  [153], 

-.Locum  Tenens  Teacher:  maybe  employed  for  Principal  for  not 
more  than  three  months  [144/],  . 
: no  formal  Agreement  necessary  [144  /] 

: none  but  classified  persons  eligible 
[144/],  . . . . 

: Model  School  Teacher.  (See  ‘ Model  School.’) 

: Paid  Monitor.  (See  ‘ Monitor.’) 

; Principal.  (See  ‘ Teacher  ’ generally.) 

: Practising  School  Teacher.  (See  Practising  School). 

: Pupil  Teacher  : 

Appointment : Conditions,  Age,  &c., 

Boarding  Allowance  to  (Extern)  [212],  . 

Boarding  Grant  for—,  to  Head  Master  (Intern)  [211], 

Classification  at  close  of  service  (II  c.),  . 

Gratuities  to  [213,  214,  215]  (IV.), 

Travelling  Expenses  allowed  [215]  (VI.), " ! 

Training  cost  to  be  refunded  by  Pupil  Teacher  on  entering 
Civil  Service.  ...  ° 


Page 

8 

8,  38 
8 

11 
8,  38 


29 

30 
29 


22 

22 


90 
39 
39 
90 
39,  91 
39,  91 

92 


: Substitute : 

„ Employment  for  Monitors  never  recognised  [144  J.],  . 22 

for  Teacher  at  Training— in  Local’  College 
. m , (149  a.  3)  24 

for  Teacher  invalided  [144  A],  . . 22 

never  otherwise  recognised  [144  e.],  . ’ 22 

„ Qualification—  same  as  that  of  Teacher  [144  5],  . ’ 22 

„ Salary. — no  claim  on  Commissioners  (except  Model  Schooi 

Teacher’s  Substitute—  (Note  144a.)  [149  a,  81  2°  94. 

paid  by  Teacher  [144  A],  . . 22 

: W orkmis  tress : 

appointed  only  in  Mixed  Schools  where  no  Female  Teacher 

rl42],  . 

Average  Attendance  required  for  grant  [142,  169],  . 21  32 

v jj  when  insufficient  — grant  cancelled 

[170  a.],  . 7 .82 

Competency  in  Needlework  and  Cutting-Out,  &c.  [142  c.]*  21 

employed  at  least  2 hours  on  5 days  of  the  week  [142  a.l,’  9i 

paid  Salary  and  Results  Fees  [142  d.\  . 22 

Rate  of  Salary  [162],  . . ’ ' * 

Temporary  Workmistress : grant  and  conditions  [170  a.],  82 
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Appendices  to  Fifty -eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

Teacher— continued.  Page 

(7)  Superannuation. 

: Pension, 

General  Provisions  : 

Abstract  of  principal  provisions  of  Act  42  & 43  Vic., 

c.  74  [220  A.],  • f® 

Payments  Quarterly  in  arrear  [24],  . • “f 

Revised  Rules  of  December,  1885,  . 40, 101 

Standard  numbers  in  Class  Establishment  (10),  . 103 

Treasury  decision  final  in  disputed  cases  (Section  6), 40, 101 


Personal  Incidents.: 

Age  Qualification,  on  appointment  or  re-appoint- 
ment, for  joining  the  Pension  Scheme  (2), 
Classification  of  Teachers  for  Pension  purposes,  . 
1}  ,,  Assistant  Teacher  [III.  Class]  (9), 

Definition  “of  Service  for  Pension,  . • . • 

10  years’  Service  at  least  before  Voluntary  Retire- 
ment on  (Modified)  Pension  (22), 

Teachers  in  the  obsolete  Classes  (VIIL),  . 
Teachers  promoted  may  decline  Pension  Scheme 
obligation  of  higher  class  (11)»  • 
M „ such  rejection  final  (11), 


101 

102 

102 

103 

112 

114 

103 

103 


Premiums  payable  into  Pension  Fund  : 

Collection  of,  from  Teacher  by  deduction  (14), 
Deduction,  when  no  Salary  payable,  provided 

. (14), 

Scales — Class  A,  Class  B,  . • 

Teacher  rejoining  after  interval  [220  B.],  . 
The  Repayment  of,  in  certain  events, 


. 104 

for 

104 
105,  106 
41,  101 
. 113 


Scales  of  Pension — Class  A,  • • • ... 

Class  }|* 

Disability  cases  at  earlier  age,  . 11- 

Supplementary  Pension  and  Supplementary  Premium  for 

Model  School  Teachers  (IX.),  115,116 


: Retiring  Gratuity, 

Awards  under  the  old  System  : 

Conditions  [219  a.], 

Rate  according  to  service  [2 1 9 &.],  . 
Treasury  Sanction  required  [220  a.], 


Awards  under  the  N.  S.  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act: 

Scale  according  to  age  and  general  conditions 

[220  a.],  . . • • 40»1M 

Supplementary  Scale  for  Model  School  Teachers 

(IX.),  115 


Decease  of  Teacher  before  payment— grant  lapses  [220  6.], 
Recipients  of — may  not  re-enter  Service  [220  c.] , 


Technical  subjects  may  be  taught  in  ordinary  school  hours  (XI-), 


Temporary  Assistants  or  Workmistresses  in  rural  schools  with  a cer- 
tain fluctuating  attendance  [170  a.],  . • 

: formal  Agreement  with  manager  not  required 
[111  note],  , • • • 

: may  earn  Results  Fees  in  Extra  and  Optional 
Subjects  and  Needlework  (XVII.  c.  d.  e.),  . 


71 

32 

16 

72 
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Temporary  Teacher  as  Locum  Tenths  for  not  more  than  3 months  pend- 
mg  appointment  of  permanent  Teacher  [144  f] 

Tenure,  61  years  or  3 lives  and  31  years  concurrent  for  full  two-thirds 
Building  Grant  (school)  [18],  . 

” ” ” i,  for  Teacher's  Resi- 

„ dence  Building  Grant  [249  I.] 

lime  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  (if  intermediate)  not  to  in- 
commode any  pupils  [87  h.],  . . ' 

Time-Table  to  be  constantly  exposed  in  School-room  [78], 

» ^provide  four  hours’  secular  instruction  five  days  weekly 

„ to  show  arrangements  for  Extra  Subjects  if  taught  for 
Results  Fees  (XIII.  c.),  . . _ 

„ to  show  arrangements  for  Religious  Instruction  [771 
,,  V acations  to  be  noted  [1 12  u.1,  . 

Title  “National  School”  to  be  inscribed  on  every  National  School- 
house  [70],  . 

Titles  of  denominational  character  for  School-Inscriptions  not  sanctioned 

Tonic  Sol-Fa — Programme  for  pupils,  . , * 

” » v Teacher’s  Certificate  (VI.),  \ 


Training ; 

a requirement  for  Teachers  Candidates  for  First  Class  (excep- 
tions) [157  5.],  . 30 

” >»  >»  »>  i,  „ Inspector’s  Assist- 

antship,  as  a rule,  52 

» m » ii  _ „ ,,  Model  School  Head 

leachership,  or  Assistant  Teachership,  as  a rule,  . 53  54 
cost  of,  refunded  by  Teacher  who  enters  Civil  Service  (XX.),  ’ 92 

course  of  Agricultural  Training,  6 weeks,  for  selected  Teachers  (V.)  87 

(See  Albert  Agricultural  Institute  and  Munster  Model  Farm.) 

,,  Colleges  : 


Marlborough- street,  exclusive  control  by  the  Commissioners 

[148  (a.)], 24 

ii  ii  Extern  Class,  provision  for  [149  (d.)].  . 24 

„ ,,  Religious  Instruction,  arrangements  for[149c.]  24 

Non-  Vested : 

Conditions  ot  Aid  [147],  ....  24 

Accommodation  for  50  students  at  least  [149  rr.  l.j  28 
Class  Rooms, Dormitories,  Refectory,  &c.[149  h.  1 .]  28 

Commissioners’  approval  of  Premises,  Manage- 
ment, and  Staff  [147],  . . . .24 

Inspection  by  Head  Inspector  [149  h.  3.],  . 28 

Inspection  of  accounts  by  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  [149  h.  5.],  ...  23 

Manager,  a Clergyman  or  other  person  of  approved 
social  position  [149  h.  2.],  . . .28 

Practising  National  School  an  integral  part  [146],  . 24 

i»  ii  „ on  the  premises  or  with- 

in convenient  distance 
[146],  . . 24 

ii  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  obligatory  (11.)  28 

Loans  for  establishing,  for  improving  [250],  . . 47 

Maintenance  Grants  in  aid — detailed  Regulations,  Con- 
ditions, Limitations  [149  r.  ],  . . . 26,27 

M 
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Queen’s  Scholars. 

Admission  to  College : 

Certificate  of  Age  [149  b.,  3 a.],  . 

„ „ Health  [149  c.,  3 a.], 

Declaration  of  bonajides  [149  c.,  3 6.],  . . 

Examination  for  admission  each  July  [149  b.,  1], 

III.  Class  Programme  the  extent  of  Examination  LI  4 9 b., 

2],  • • • • • . . • 

Heads  of  College  select  Candidates  for  admission 
[149  b.,  3],  . . • • 

List  of  Candidates  to  be  furnished  by  1st  of  May  [149  h., 

7], 

Paid  Monitors  on  satisfactory  completion  of  term  eli- 
gible without  examination  [149  a.,  2 a.]  [192],  . 24,  38 

Teachers  already  classed  but  untrained  [149  a.,  1],  . 24 

Terms  of  admission  determined  by  authorities  of  each 

College  [149  c.,  4],  . . . • .25 


28 


Coytrse  of  Training ; 

a One  Year  Course,  and  a Two  Years’  Course  [149  a.], 
Examination  at  close  of  each  training  year  [149  d],  • 

Promotion  to  I.  class  open  to  II.1  or  II.2  Students, 
and  I1  open  to  I2  Students  [149  h.,  6], 

Session  opens  first  Monday  after  10th  September  at 
latest  [149  h.,  8], 

Diploma  : 

Probationary  service  after  Training,  2 years[149  e.  (a.)], 
Refused  on  Student’s  breach  of  engagement  with 
College  [149  c.,  5], 

Ineligibility  for  employment  as  National  Teacher  over  time 
contracted  for  with  College  [149  h.,  10], 
Substitute  in  School  for  Teacher  in  Training — a condition  of 
continuance  of  Salary  [149  a.,  3], 

, ,,  , , ,,  must  be 

Classed  Teachers  [149  a.  3,  note ], 

Transfer  of  Monitors— Exceptional.  Sanction  required  [181  A] 
Transfer  of  School-house  already  in  use  to  Commissioners  as  Vested 
School — not  accepted  [20  5.], 

Transfer  of  School  to  a place  of  Worship  not  sanctioned  [66],  . 
Travelling  and  Lodging  Allowance  for  unclassed  Teachers  and.  Monitors 
to  Examination  Centre. 

Travelling  Expenses  allowed  to  Pupil-Teachers  [215  5.], 

Treasury  Sanction  to  Retiring  Gratuity  [220  a.]  (25),  . 

Trigonometry:  Programme  for  pupils,  . 

Trustees — are  Patrons,  if  School  Vested  in  Trustees  [103], 

,,  are  to  appoint  a Manager  r 109 J, 

,,  bound  to  keep  School,  &c.,  in  repair  [27  a.],  . 

,,  Form  of  Lease  to — for  Vested  School, 

„ Form  of  the  Deed  appointing  New  Trustee,  . 

(Sec  Vested  School). 

Unions,  Contributory  and  Non -Contributory — Results  Fees,  _ . 

Use  of  School-houses:  Non-Vested — Commissioners  do  not,  in  general, 
exercise  control  save  during  School  hours  [64], 
v „ : Ron-Vested  or  Vested — Political  or  Contentious 

uses  forbidden  [64,  69], 

lt  : Vested — Exclusively  for  education  [68], 

}1  ,,  Sunday  School  permitted  [68], 
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Vacation  (Teaclier)  _ Disallowed  during  operation  of  School  [144  A] 
Vacations  (School):  Duration  of  [1 12  a.],  . L 

” Extended  while  Teacher  in  Agricultural  Training 

Institution,  . . ° 

” To  be  noted  on  Time-Table  [112  a.], 

Vested  School: 

Building  Grants  and  Lease : 

Amount  dependent  on  Accommodation  required  [221 
Commissioners  determine  Accommodation  required  [221 
House  already  in  use  as  National  School  may  not  be  vested  in 
Commissioners  [20  A J, 

Inspector's  Report  Board  of  Works  Report,  and  Law  Adviser’s 
Opinion  (Lease)  requisite  [21], 

Lease  for  purposes  of  National  Education  to  Trustees  or  to 
the  Commissioners  [12  c.], 

: not  less  than  Cl  years,  or  3 lives  and  31  years  [181 
* Prr^?a,red  m Education  Office — expense  of  Proof  of 
Iitle,  &c.,  to  be  borne  by  Applicant,  [19], 

'*  t0  [2* 0 jXeCuted  bei°re  case  remitted  to  Board  of  Works 

Local  Contribution  of  One-Third  cost  requisite  [12  dl 
Necessity  for  the  School  to  be  demonstrated  [121, 

No  Grant  for  Ornamenting  [25],  . . 

„ for  excess  in’ building,  [24  c.],  ’ 

” lf  rofU?  sanction  and  specific  instructions 

[21  d..  24  di], 

P1““^  Specifications— instructions  for,  furnished  by  Board  of 
Rent  must  be  only  nominal  [16], 

Repayment  of  Grants  and  removal  from  List  of  Vested’  Schools 

Revocation  of  Trust-Schools  Vested  in  Commissioners, 

Scale  of  Grants,  [17J  [23], 

Site,  if  possible,  should  not  be  connected  with  Place  of  Worship 

: in  rural  districts,  must  not  be  within  3 miles  of  existin 
Vested  School  [13],  ... 

: he  approved  by  Board  of  Works,  &c.  [14] 

: Should  be  eligible  [12  A],  . J 

Special  Grants  for  less  than  60,  or  over  400  [23] 

Structural  changes  and  Improvements:  Grants  [27  AT 
i-itle  National  School  ’ to  be  inscribed  on  Stone  [70], 

,,  Religious  Instruction  in  Vested  Schools  : 

Pastors  approved  by  parents  shall  have  access  [83]  T851  ? 

Pupils  parents  may  require  of  Patron  that  opportunity  be 
afforded  at  Religious  Instruction  time  for  Reading  the 
Scriptures  [85  A] , . ° 

» Repairs: 

SCiu°°rep'dr S [26]  ^ Commissioners  •'  Commissioners  keep 
School  Vested  in  Trustees  : Trustees  keep  in  repair  [27], 
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AppendixB.  Visit Manager  to  visit  School  frequently  [99  c.,  114],  • * 

, The  Inspector  not  to  notify  beforehand  his  visit,  except  tor 

Results  Examination  [118],  . • * ..;niQl‘ 

ff  Smmia.  The  Inspector  to  report  to  Commissioners  after  each  visit  [1 19], 

kioners. 

Visitors  : 

Admission  of,  and  privileges  [122  to  125,  133],  . • 

are  free  to  enter  and  observe  during  Secular  Instruction  [122],. 
but  Commissioners  can  give  no  such  liberty  of  access  during 
Religious  Instruction  [125], 

Every  Teacher  required  to  receive— courteously  [133  a.],  and 
for  other  information  to  refer  to  Local  Manager  [124.],  . 


19,  20 
20 
19 


28 

33 

58 


107 
112 
74 
3,  20 
32 


„ may  examine,  but  not  make  extracts  from  School  records  [123  a.] 

’ [133  a.],  and  . . 

may  record  remarks  in  Daily  Report  Book  [133  a.], 

Not  to  interrupt  School  business  [123  6.]  • • 

Their  recorded  remarks,  if  important,  reported  by  Inspector  to 
Commissioners  [133  5.],  • • * 

Vocal  Music  an  obligatory  subject  in  Training  Colleges  and  Practising 
Schools  (149  n.  11),  • • 

an  optional  subject  elsewhere, 

Examination  for  Certificate  to  teach  (V .),  • 

Programme  for  pupils,  • 

See  ‘ Music.’ 

Voluntary  Retirement  on  Pension — Class  A (21),  . 

„ _ n u “ ” . ^ (22)» 

Weaving,  Spinning,  and  Cottage  Industries,  • • * 

Withdrawal  of  Grants  at  Commissioners’  discretion  [1 1 ] [131], 

„ when  attendance  insufficient  [166,  167,  170  a J,_ 
Withdrawal  of  recognition  of  Manager  for  sufficient  reason  after  mvesti 
gation  [107], 

Workhouse  National  Schools  [60,  61],  • 

Pauper  Children — Boarded  out, 

Workmistresses  * 

Appointed  only  in  Mixed  Schools  where  no  female 
Teacher  [142  a],  [169],  . . • ' • 2|» 

Average  Attendance  required  for  Grant  [142  a,  169],  21, 

} n -when  insufficient — Grant  cancelled 

(170  a.],  ... 

Competency  in  Needlework,  Cutting-Out,  &c.  [142  c.], 
employed  at  least  2 hours  on  5 days  of  week  [142  a.],  . 
Paid  Salary  and  Results  Fees  [142  e/.],  . 

Rate  of  Salary  [162],  . . • • * 

,,  Temporary  Workmistress, — Grant  and  conditions  [170 

A.],  _ ...•••* 

Worship  Bequest  Premiums — Regulations, 

Worship,  place  of — a School  may  not  be  held  in-— [66], . 

M Jf  Direct  internal  communication  with  School-room 

against  rule  [67],  • • • 

n „ Site  connected  with,— for  School  not  preferred  [15], 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Returns  as  to  Training  Colleges.  General  Reports 
Inspectors,  &c. 

(1.)  Staffs,  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency  at  the  Training 
Colleges  for  Teachers. 

Marlborough-street  Training  College 
(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Managers. — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Staff  in  Session  1890-91. 

Professors  and  Superintendents  of  Training. 

Geometry , Trigonometry , Geography  ( Mathe- 
matical, Physical , and  Local),  History , . J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 

Methods  of  Teaching , School  Organization , 

History  of  Education , English  Composition , P.  W.  Joyce,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  t.c.d. 
Experimental  Physics,  English  Language , Eng- 
lish  Literature,  . . . . J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d  , t.c.d. 

Arithmetic, , Algebra,  Book-keeping , . . T.  H.  Teegan,  Esq.. 

Supplemental. 

Classics , . . . . . E.  Young,  Esq.,  b.a. 

French , .....  Monsieur  C.  Pompe. 

Reading , . . . . . E.  Burke,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Drawing , .....  J.  P.  Moran,  Esq.,  Miss  Harper. 

Handicraft,  .....  Mr.  J.  Johnston. 

Needlework,  .....  Mrs  Studdert,  Miss  Kearney. 
Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene , . . Miss  Fulham. 

Vocal  Music,  . . . . P.  Goodman,  Esq., MissM'Kenna 

Instrumental  Music— Piano  and  Harmonium,  Miss  Gordon. 

Practical  Cookery,  ....  Miss  Devine. 

Resident  Superintendent  of  Male  Department,  L.  J.  Ryan,  Esq. 

Assistant  do.,  . . . Mr.  E.  Doyle. 

Training  Assistant , Male  Department,  . Mr.  R.  Chambers. 

Training  Assistants,  Female  Department , . Misses  Norris  and  Bresland. 

Literary  Assistant,  do.,  . Miss  Duke. 

Matron , Male  Department.  . . Mrs.  Anderson. 

Matron,  Female  Department,  . . Miss  M‘Carthy. 

Assistant  Matron , do.,  . . Miss  Devine. 

Medical  Attendant,  . . . . T.  Nedley.  Esq,  m.d. 

Dentist , . . . . . A.  J.  Bradshaw.,  Esq. 

Hall  Porter  and  Attendant  on  Lecturer  on 
Physical  Science,  . . . Chas.  Sullivan. 


Appendix  C. 

Training 

Colleges. 


St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

(For  Male  Teachers). 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Staff  in  Session,  1890-91. 

Principal,  . . . . Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 

Vice- Principal,  . . . Rev.  John  E.  Flynn,  c.m. 

Chaplain,  ....  Rev.  James  Dunphy,  c.m. 

Professors. 

English  Language  and  Literature , . Henry  Bedford,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Cantab. 

Mathematics,  Mechanics,  . . Joseph  P.  Magrath,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Lond. 

Geography , Grammar,  Lesson  Boohs,  Daniel  Croly,  Esq.,  m.a. 

General  History,  Composition,  Latin. 

Methods  of  Teaching, School  Organiza-  Stephen  FitzPatrick,  Esq.,  First  of 
tion,  History  of  Education,  Arithme-  First  Class. 

tic,  Book-keeping,  Mensuration. 
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Experimental  Physics , 


Hygiene , 

Agriculture , . 

Music,  . . 

French , 

Drawing, 

Elocution , . . 

Medical  Attendant, 


Supplemental. 

. . Very  Rev.Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d., 

f.r.u.i.  ; J.  P.  Magrath,  Esq.,  b.a., 
Assistant  Professor. 

. . John  Campbell,  Esq.,  a.b.,  M.B.,  t.c.d., 

F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

. William  Boyle,  Esq.,  Ex-Agricultural 
Inspector. 

. . Peter  Goodman,  Esq.,  and  T.  Logier, 

Esq. 

. . Monsieur  Cadic  de  la  Cliampignon- 

nerie. 

. . John  T.  Miles,  Esq.,  r.d.s. 

. J . F.  Taylor,  Esq. 

. . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d, 

F.R.C.S.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Our  Lady  op  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-street. 
(For  Female  Teachers). 

Manager.— His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , 
Vice-Principal , 


Staff  in  Session^  1890-91. 

. . Mrs.  M.  L.  Keenan. 

. Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 


Professors, 

English  Language,  Literature , . William  Magennis,  Esq. 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic,  . . Joseph  P.  Magrath,  Esq.,  b. a.,  Lond. 

Geography,  Penmanship,  Leading , . 

General  History,  Kindergarten,  . Miss  Hannah  Doyle,  Certificated  Inst 
Class. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organi - . 

zation,  History  of  Education,  . Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  Iirst 

of  First  Class  Teacher. 


Supplemental. 

Physics,  ....  Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d., 

f.r.u.i.  ; J.  P.  Magrath,  Esq.,  b.a., 
locum  tenens. 

Modern  Languages,  ...  Mrs.  Connery,  Convent  National 

Schools,  Baggot-street. 

Instrumental  Music,  Organ  and  Har- 
monium, and  Tonic  Sol-fa, . . Mrs.  Mulheme,  do. 

Instrumental  Music,  Piano,  . Mrs.  Brady,  do. 

„ Piano  and Bullah,  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  do. 

Needlework,  Sewing  Machine , fyc.,  . Mrs.  Connery,  do. 

Drawing  and  Painting,  . Mrs.  Kennedy,  do. 

Practical  Cookery  and  Domestic  . 

Economy,  . . • Miss  M‘Carthy,  Certificated  South 

Kensington. 

Matron,  . . . Mrs.  Mara. 

Medical  Attendant,  . . Christopher  J.  Nixon,  m.d., 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.,  L.B.C.8.I. 
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Church  op  Ireland  Training  College,  Kild  are-place. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Manager.— His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plcnket, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Staff  in  Session,  1890-91. 


Principal , 

Vice-Principal , 

Chaplain , 

Assistant,  Female  Department , 


. Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  m.a.,  Ball. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 

. Miss  Williams. 

. Rev.  Alexander  Leeper,  d.d. 

. Miss  Smith. 


Professors. 


Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences , . James  C.  Rea,  Esq.,  b.a.,k.u.i.,  Math. 

Sch.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast. 
Experimental  Physics,  . . Chas.  Smith,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 

English  Language  and  Literature , #c.,  Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.l. 
Grammar , Drawing , and  Agriculture , John  Cooke,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Methods  oj  Teaching , fyc.,  . . Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq.,  First  of 

First  Class,  &e. 

Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music, 

Instrumental  Music , 

Needlework , . 

Matron , Male  Department,  . 
Matron,  Female  Department , 
Practical  Cookery , 

Secretary , Accountant, 

Assistant  Secretary,  fyc., 

Medical  Attendant  and  Lecturer  oi 
Hygiene , . . 

Dnfl  Sergeant , 


Miss  Smith. 

Charles  Grandison,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Grandison. 

Miss  M.  Heron. 

Mrs.  Henly. 

Miss  Winter. 

Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Union  School  of  Cookery,  England. 
Edward  Taylor,  Esq. 

Alfred  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,M.B.,  m.?.,  &c. 
Sergt.  Ingram. 


Analtsu. 


■AppetidixC. 

Training 

Colleges. 
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General  Reports  on  the  State  of  the  Schools,  for  the  Appmauc. 

year  1891.  Rep^Ton 

State  of 

The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not  hold  

themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  Reports , nor  do  they  feel 
called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they  may  contain. 


Mr.  W.  0.  B.  Newell,  a.m.,  Head  Inspector. 

Ruslibrooke,  Co.  Cork, 


Mr.  New  til, 
Head 
Inspector , 
Cork. 


March  26th,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  General  Report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  circuit,  of  which  I am  in  charge,  consisted,  on  31st  December, 
1891  of  the  whole  of  the  counties  Cork  and  Kerry,  nearly  the  whole  of 
county  Limerick,  part  of  Waterford,  and  small  tracts  of  Clare  and 
Tipperary.  It  included  twelve  districts,  namely  : — 


No. 

Centre. 

Inspector  in  charge 
in  1891. 

No. 

Centre. 

Inspector  in  Charge 
in  1891. 

39 

Listowel,  . 

H.  Donovan,  A.M. 

56 

Mallow,  f 

| J.  Barrett,  B.A. 

48 

Youghal,  . 

W.  Connelly,  A.B. 

57 

Killarney, . 

J.  F.  Hogan. 

61 

Limerick,  . 

J.  G.  Hynes,  M.A. 

58 

Bantry, 

H.  M.  Beatty,  LL.D. 

62 

Eathkeale, 

J.  Dickie,  A.B. 

59 

Dunmanway,  . 

J.  J.  Boss,  M.A. 

54 

Tralee, 

J.  Steede,  ll.d. 

60 

Cork,  . 

E.  Downing. 

65 

Millstreet, 

E.  S.  Cromie,  b.a. 

60a 

Cork,  . 

W.  O’B.  Newell,  A.M. 

Circuit. 


During  the  present  year,  the  Limerick  district  has  been  transferred 
to  one  of  the  Dublin  circuits. 

Two  Inspectors’  assistants  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  circuit, 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  aiding  in  the  group  of  districts  nearest  to  Cork,  and 
Mr.  M'Glade  assisting  in  those  most  easily  reached  from  Tralee. 

The  work  of  my  own  home  district  engrosses  about  six  months  of  the  Occupation 
year ; the  preparation  of  questions  for  the  annual  examination  of  of  time, 
teachers  and  monitors,  and  the  subsequent  supervision  of  those  examin- 
ations, the  marking  of  the  exercises,  and  the  final  conference  with  the 
District  Inspectors,  occupies  my  time  during  nearly  three  months; 
leaving  three  months  available  for  the  inspection  of  schools  in  the  out- 
districts.  I could  wish  that  more  time  were  at  my  disposal  for  this 
latter  purpose,  as  it  often  happens  that  a single  district  may  have  special 
cases  which  will  take  up  over  a month. 

I have  been  able  to  make  from  one  to  three  check  result  examinations  check 
in  each  of  these  districts ; on  such  occasions  I have  examined  in  all  subjects,  results 
and  the  outcome  of  my  marking  and  that  of  the  District  Inspector  has  been  examina- 
tabulated.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I can  state  that  the  agreement  incidental 
of  my  marks  with  those  awarded  by  the  District  Inspector,  and  of  which  visits. 

I had  never  seen  one,  was,  as  a rule,  wonderfully  close.  In  many  in- 
stances the  marks  were  identical.  1 think  this  is  remarkable  evidence 
as  to  the  care  with  which  the  District  Inspectors  mark,  and  as  to  the 
uniform  standard  maintained.  In  such  few  cases  as  a serious  dis- 
crepancy did  happen  to  occur,  I have  conferred  with  the  Inspector,  and 
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Appendix  C when  written  work  was  in  question,  we  have  both  produced  our  papers. 
Reports  on  The  schools  selected  for  these  checks  were  chosen  at  haphazard  just  as 
State  of  I had  a week  to  spare  for  out-work.  I also  was  able  to  pay  a good 

e oo  i many  unexpected  incidental  visits  to  schools  in  each  district — to  as 

Mr. Newell,  many  as  twenty  in  some.  Hence,  I may,  I believe,  safely  conclude  that 

Idead  I can  form  a fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  general  state  of  education  in 

n spector . most  0f  f]je  districts  of  the  circuit. 

Large  One  eminently  satisfactory  feature  about  the  schools  in  this  circuit  is 

numbers  m fche  large  proportion  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  senior  classes.  Pro- 
classes.  bably  in  no  districts  in  Ireland  is  the  classification  so  high  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  Ennis,  Tipperary,  and  Boyle.  In  the  Cork,  Millstreet, 
and  Dun  manway  districts  the  proportion  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards 
is,  I think,  the  highest.  Of  course  there  is  a less  pleasing  side  to  this 
high  classification,  for,  it  is  an  evidence  that  employment  is  not  plentiful, 
so  that  young  people,  who  in  Belfast,  &c.,  would  be  earning  fair  wages, 
can  be  allowed  to  remain  on  at  school. 

Many  of  these  young  Munster  lads  and  lasses  arc,  however,  destined 
to  emigrate,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  go  abroad  to  countries  where 
the  standard  of  elementary  education  and  general  intelligence  is  high, 
Attendant:6  fupy  equipped  to  take  their  part  in  the  struggle  of  life  with  good  hope 
of  success. 

I cannot  speak  of  the  regularity  of  the  pupils’  attendance  as  what  it 
ought  to  be.  In  some  schools  it  does  amount  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
number  on  the  rolls,  and  this  is  good,  considering  how  long  the  rules 
allow  an  absentee  to  remain  on  rolls  (thirteen  weeks),  and  how  often 
teachers  fail  to  remove  names  even  after  that  long  period  has  passed ; 
but  in  many  schools  the  proportion  is  not  above  fifty-five,  which  is 
deplorable. 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  even  a mild  measure  of  compulsion 
would  increase  the  average  attendance  in  many  schools  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  In  the  towns  absenteeism  without  reasonable  excuse  is  also 
very  prevalent.  I must  say  that  many  of  the  clerical  managers  make 
praiseworthy  efforts,  both  by  offering  rewards,  and  by  paying  domiciliary 
visits,  to  induce  pupils  to  attend  regularly.  This  is  a matter  of  vital 
importance  to  some  schools  where  assistants  are  employed,  as  owing 
to  emigration  the  average  has  fallen,  or  threatens  to  fall,  below  the 
prescribed  minimum  to  entitle  them  to  salary.  I could  name  quite  a 
number  of  schools  where  oyer  105  or  over  70  used  easily  to  be  kept  up, 
but  where  the  average  has  now  fallen  to  90  or  60,  and  the  schools  have 
lost,  or  will  lose,  an  assistant,  when  those  appointed  under  the  rule  as 
to  average  in  force  up  to  1879  retire  from  the  work.  In  such  cases  the 
same  standard  of  proficiency  cannot  be  maintained  when  the  teaching 
power  is  reduced  by  half  or  one -third,  and  the  attendance  only  by  10  or 
20  per  cent. 

The  epidemics  of  influenza  which  have  passed  over  the  land  of  late 
years  have  had  an  injurious  effect  on  many  schools,  which  has  lasted  for 
months.  A slight  impetus  was  given  to  the  attendance  during  the 
present  year  by  the  food  and  clothing  distributed  from  the  Distress 
Fund.  But  the  increased  attendance,  which  was  the  result,  was  not  in 
all  cases  a healthy  factor  towards  progress ; there  were  some  schools 
where  the  teaching  power  was  paralysed  by  the  excessive  influx  of 
material,  and  where  the  rooms  were  overcrowded  in  consequence.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  regular  attendants 
might  have  dropped  off,  or  fallen  behind  in  that  bodily  physique  so 
essential  to  mental  receptivity,  had  there  not  been  a timely  distribution 
of  food  and  raiment. 
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I believe  that  taking  them  as  a body,  the  managers  act  as  if  they  had  - 
the  true  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart,  and  I am  happy  to  think  that , 
the  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  District  Inspectors  are  s 
usually  of  a most  friendly  nature.  I have  known  very  few  cases  indeed  f 
where  a manager  lias  treated  a teacher  harshly.  The  appointment  of  . 
the  third  class  local  candidate  over  the  heads  of  first  class  applicants,  j 
who  may  not  be  from  the  parish,  is,  however,  a blot  on  management  1 
not  infrequently  to  be  regretted — and  one  which  may  keep  a school  in  j 
a state  of  more  or  less  inefficiency  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

I can  again  speak  of  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  National  i 
leach ers.  As  a whole  the  recruits  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
material,  and  much  above  the  average  of  some  years  ago.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  teachers  superior  to  all  those  of  former  years  are  now 
entering  the  service,  but  I would  convey  that  much  fewer  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  likely  to  prove  inefficient  instructors  are 
getting  in.  No  doubt  teachers  of  really  great  natural  powers  were  as 
numerous  forty  years  ago  as  now.  But  taking  my  own  experience  of 
twenty  years  as  an  Inspector ; how  on  the  old  entrance  programme  I was 
olten  obliged  to  pass  candidates  who  did  not  know  decimals,  and  how 
I once  found  it  hard  to  reject  a private  of  the  Militia  who  would  have 
been  a trusty  defender  of  liis  country,  if  he  could  have  made  as  many 
holes  in  an  enemy’s  battle  ” as  he  did  breaches  of  orthography  and 
syntax,  and  who  was  as  ignorant  of  his  noun  and  of  his  verb  as  Jack 
Cade  could  have  desired,  I must  feel  thankful  lor  the  great  advance  that 
has  taken  place.  After  I had  routed  this  son  of  Mars,  the  school  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a painstaking  young  teacher,  who  finally  succeeded  in 
winning  a Carlisle  and  Blake  premium.  The  above  was  perhaps  an 
extreme  case,  but  still  I can  recall  a number  of  instances  in  which  very 
ignorant  teachers  had  obtained  a lodgment  in  the  service. 

The  state  of  the  market  with  respect  to  demand  and  supply,  fully  justifies 
those  m search  of  a teacher  now  setting  up  a very  high  standard  indeed 
m,milC1  kjgher  standard  than  many  managers  are  disposed  to  adopt, 
ihe  number  of  teachers  who  seek  admission  to  the  Training  Colleo-es 
from  year  to  year  is  encouraging,  and  most  of  them  derive  undoubted 
benefit  from  their  sojourn  at  these  institutions.  There  is,  however,  one 
°^teac^er  which  I would  not  wish  to  see  trained,  and  that  is  one 
ot  the  few  who  are  helplessly  inefficient.  The  trained  state  of  these  is 
worse  than  the  untrained.  For  he  comes  back  to  his  school  full  of 
pedagogic  aphorisms,  which  he  is  not  able  to  put  into  practice,  and  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  attend  to  the  methods  suggested  by  the  District 
Inspector. 


Most  of  the  young  teachers  are  anxious  to  improve  their  classification 
by  attending  the  July  examinations.  The  number  of  those  success- 
lul  in  reaching  the  required  percentages  in  1890  and  1891  was  creditable. 
r~rr®  1S  one  Pomt>  however,  that  teachers  in  search  of  promotion  are  a 
i e too  prone  to  lose  sight  of,  and  much  disappointment  is  often  caused 
y their  overlooking  it,  I mean,  that  the  District  Inspectors  are  not 
^ sen(*  forward  the  names  of  candidates  who  have  neglected 
eir  be-all-and-end-all  as  teachers,  and  have  failed  to  raise  their  schools 
to  a high  point  of  proficiency  and  good  discipline. 

The  introduction  of  English  Literature  as  a subject  in  the  curriculum  Eramina- 
lor  first  class  has  proved  so  successful  as  a means  of  culture,  and  tends  t!on  of 
so  powerfully  to  give  a taste  for  a critical  study  of  the  standard  works 
'?  © language,  that  I trust  the  Commissioners  may  soon  see  their  way  Literature 

towards  making  the  study  of  some  English  classic  part  of  the  programme  —History, 
or  Second  and  Third  class  teachers.  The  preponderance  which 
mathematics  enjoy  in  the  case  of  male  teachers  appears  to  me  to  be 
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' unduly  great.  I think  the  man  who  could  teach  his  pupils  some 
modern  language,  or  cultivate  their  literary  tastes,  would  do  quite  as 
much  towards  their  advancement  in  life,  as  one  who  succeeded  in 
strengthening  their  reasoning  powers  by  putting  them  through  a course 
l of  geometry  and  algebra. 

Tbe  office  of  monitor  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  girls  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  and  there  is  also  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  male  candidates. 

Failures  either  at  school  examinations  or  at  those  of  the  3rd  and  5 th 
year,  which  monitors  attend  with  teachers,  were  comparatively  few,  and 
the  percentages  made  in  the  districts  of  this  circuit  were  generally  high. 
Though  50  per  cent,  may  pass  a monitor,  I do  not  consider  any  percentage 
mder  60  indicative  that  a boy  or  girl  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to 
develop  into  a useful  teacher.  A really  promising  monitor  ought  to 
score  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 

Though  the  circumstances  on  which  a considerable  part  of  the  teachers’ 
income  depends  subject  them  to  no  inconsiderable  temptation  to  tamper 
with  the  school  accounts,  and  though  the  salary  of  a wife,  sister,  or 
child  may  depend  on  the  average  attendance,  I am  happy  to  say  I have 
found  few  cases  of  fraud.  Many  of  my  visits  to  schools  could  not  have 
been  anticipated,  and  I think  if  there  were  any  widespread  falsification, 
it  must  very  frequently  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  under  the 
notice  of  the  District  Inspector. 

There  are  three  Model  Schools  in  the  Districts  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  "Report. 

The  Cork  Model  School  is  attended  by  between  five  and  six  hundred 
pupils  of  various  religious  denominations. 

The  attendance  at  the  Dunmanway  Model  school  has  fallen  to  a very 
low  point,  owing  to  the  opening  of  a Monastery  and  Convent  school  in 
the  town.  It  is  now  mainly  supported  by  Irish  Church  children,  many 
of  whom  used  to  attend  a school  under  the  management  of  the  rector, 
which  has  since  been  purposely  closed.  The  attendance  is  only  sufficient 
to  maintain  two  departments.  The  decadence  of  this  Model  School  is 
much  to  be  deplored.  For  the  thirty  years  or  so  during  which  it 
flourished,  it  turned  out  from  amongst  its  pupil  teachers,  monitors,  and 
pupils,  a remarkably  large  number  of  able  National  teachers,  - and  it 
had  thus  immense  influence  for  good  on  education  in  the  schools  within 
a circle  of  many  miles.  I doubt  if  the  record  of  any  one  school  in 
Ireland  equals  that  of  the  Dunmanway  Model  in  this  respect. 

The  attendance  in  the  Limerick  Model  Schools  justifies  the  mainten- 
ance of  three  small  departments.  The  teaching  in  all  these  Model 
'f  Schools  may  be  regarded  as  of  an  efficient  character ; the  children  reach 
their  classes  at  an  early  age,  and  the  extent  of  instruction  is  satisfactory, 
though  not  excessive  in  point  of  the  number  of  extra  branches  taken  up. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined  in  1891,  in  the  Cork  Model 
Schools,  had  reached  the  senior  classes.  Seven  male  and  one  female 
pupil  teachers  are  at  present  being  trained  in  Cork.  Three  males  in 
Dunmanway  ; whilst  in  Limerick  Model  School  there  are  four  male  and 
two  female  pupil  teachers.  The  males  board  with  the  head  master,  the 
females  are  non-resident.  Twelve  of  these  seventeen  young  persons  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Those  whose  examination  was  due  in  1891,  answered 
creditably  on  the  papers  for  Third  Class  teachers.  I have  reason  to 
hope  that  all  will  ultimately  obtain  appointment  as  teachers,  and  will 
prove  successful  as  such 

Taking  elementary  education  in  this  circuit  as  a whole,  there  can  ue 
little  doubt  that  there  is  much,  general  improvement  in  all  directions. 
Still  the  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  reached  that 
standard  which  might  fairly  be  expected  without  setting  up  any  un- 
reasonably high  test.  In  most  of  the  twelve  districts  of  the  circuit,  I 
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should  say  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  National  schools,  fiom  dppendixC. 
one  cause  or  another,  fall  short  in  efficiency  of  even  this  moderate  Re  ~~ 
standard,  and  must  be  regarded  as  failing  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  StTte  of™ 
to  afford  the  average  quality  of  elementary  instruction,  which  all  Schools, 
parents  have  nowadays  a right  to  expect  for  their  children.  The  causes  MMiaell, 
of  this  are  many,  but  the  most  usual  one  is  some  want  of  power  or  Head 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff.  This  shows  the  paramount  lnsPedor- 
importance  of  appointing  the  best  teacher  obtainable,  when  a vacancy  Great 
occurs,  and  the  great  responsibility  which  the  selection  of  a teacher  responsi- 
imposes  on  the  manager.  ^7  which 

I cannot  say  that  I notice  much  advance  in  Reading  as  regards  ex-  the 
pression  or  accent.  In  this  point  I believe  the  English  elementary  managera- 
schools  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  Ireland.  Beading. 

Power  of  explanation  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meanings  is  not 
general  either.  Too  rapid  recitation  of  Poetry  is  also  a prevailing  fault. 

In  a large  number  of  schools  it  is  merely  of  educational  value  so  far  as 
it  has  served  to  train  the  memory.  I must  now  be  understood  to  speak 
of  reading,  explanation,  and  recitation  in  the  majority  of  schools,  and 
not  as  finding  fault  with  all ; for  I have  sometimes  come  across  schools 
where  these  branches  left  a most  pleasing  impression. 

On  the  whole,  I consider  the  Penmanship  and  written  eVvrcises  of  Writing, 
the  schools  to  be  of  a very  fair  character.  Good  -writing  can  be  secured 
by  any  teacher  who  adopts  a suitable  set  of  copybooks,  and  takes  pains 
to  see  these  headlines  imitated. 

This  taking  of  pains  about  a merely  mechanical  subject  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  matter  as  it  may  produce  careful  habits  all  through  the 
school-work,  and  everyone  will  admit  how  much  good  penmanship  is 
likely  to  be  an  advantage  in  every  rank  of  life.  The  introduction  of 
letter-writing  from  Fifth  class  upwards  must  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  pupils  in  after  life.  As  far  as  the  form  goes,  I generally  find  the 
letter  fairly  done. 

Power  of  composition  is  not  often  apparent,  indeed  I should  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  was  a strong  point  with  the  majority  of  teachers 
themselves. 

In  Arithmetic  I believe  accurate  teaching  is  to  be  found.  At  one  Arithmetic, 
time  I was  inclined  to  fear  that  the  good  marks  obtained  were  due  to 
cramming  on  test  cards  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those  issued  by  the 
Commissioners.  But  I now  conclude  that  this  apprehension  was  not 
well  founded,  and  that  arithmetic  is  a strong  subject  in  the  National 
schools.  ^ At  several  incidental  visits  I have  called  classes  up  and  given 
them  a few  sums  selected  at  random  from  various  arithmetics,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  frequently  to  receive  correct  solutions. 

In  oral  Spelling,  dictation,  and  transcription,  I consider  that  the  Spelling, 
average  character  of  the  teaching  is  fair. 

Grammar  is  a subject  taught  with  very  moderate  success,  and  the  Grammar, 
methods  used  are  not  as  a rule  intellectual. 

A fault  which  I find  many  teachers  falling  into  when  teaching  geo-  Geography, 
graphy  is  that  of  confining  their  instruction  to  mere  map  pointing  on 
lettered  maps.  If  the  maps  used  were  blank,  the  exercise  would  be  of 
more  value.  I fear  some  Inspectors  have  also  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  confining  the  greater  part  of  their  examination  of  some  of  the  classes 
to  mere  map  pointing.  This  was  a thing  which  I believe  the  Commis- 
sioners never  intended,  when  they  directed  that  maps  should  be  unrolled 
before  the  classes  under  examination.  I brought  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  Inspectors  of  this  circuit  at  our  last  annual 
conference.  The  child  under  examination  should  be  placed  where  he 
could  not  read  the  names,  and  should  be  tested  somewhat  as  follows : — 

N 
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“You  see  that  big  yellow  continent  ”? — “Yes.”  “What  is  it?” — “Africa.” 

“ Name  the  sea  to  the  north  of  it.”  “ What  ocean  is  to  the  west  of  it  1” 

“ Name  that  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north-west.”  “ Between  what 
two  seas  is  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ? ” “ Name  the  rivers  down  the  west 

coast  in  order.”  “ Now,  take  the  pointer  and  point  to  these  rivers.” 

“ Give  me  the  pointer  and  stand  at  a distance.”  “ What  islands  are 
these1?” — “Canary.”  “ And  these?”— “Cape  Verde.”  “ What  is  that  red 
, country  through  which  the  Nile  flows?  ” &c.,  &c. 

In  agriculture,  answering  on  the  parts  of  the  text  book  relating  to 
cattle  and  dairy  work  is  generally  fair.  These  subjects  are  more  akin 
to  the  employment  of  the  bulk  of  tbe  rural  population  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  than  tillage,  and  are  more  easily  remembered  also  than  rotations. 
A knowledge  of  dairy  work  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  both 
to  boys  and  girls  in  the  south.  Creameries  have  been  established  to  a 
large  extent  in  North  Cork  and  in  Limerick.  The  farmers  send  their 
milk  to  them  daily,  and  are  paid  so  much  a gallon  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year,  getting  back  the  separated  milk  afterwards  which  serves  for 
feeding  young  pigs  and  calves. 

Many  of  these  factories  are  worked  from  funds  subscribed  by  the 
local  farmers  and  cottiers.  A good  deal  of  butter-making  also  takes 
place  in  the  farmhouses  themselves,  and  there  is  a great  demand  for 
dairymaids.  A girl  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
milk,  &c.,  will  earn  £20  a year  in  an  ordinary  Limerick  farmhouse.  I 
understand  that  a large  percentage  of  these  milkmaids  comes  from  Kerry. 

The  portion  of  the  text  book  relating  to  cottage  gardening  is  almost 
invariably  badly  known,  and  I must  say  that  I am  not  altogether 
surprised  at  this,  for,  the  chapter,  which  treats  of  it,  is  indifferently  put 
together.  It  is  a subject  with  which  I have  some  practical  acquaintance 
and  I must  say  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  start  a successtul  cottage 
garden  from  the  instructions  in  the  text  book  alone. 

The  absence  of  a taste  for  gardening  is  a characteristic  of  a very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  circuit,  a thing  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  Fresh  vegetables  would  be  a wholesome  addition  to  the 
daily  ration,  and  any  surplus  raised  would  find  a ready  sale  in  the 
country  towns  where  the  supply  is  sadly  deficient.  A few  neat  vege- 
table and  flower  gardens  are  to  be  found  in  Limerick,  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  some  of  the  half  acres  attached  to  the 
labourers’  cottages  built  by  the  unions  are  fairly  tilled,  though  the 
majority  yield  one  crop  of  potatoes  or  cabbage,  and  then  lie  idle  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  apple  orchards  are  fast  dying  out,  indeed  one 
cannot  wonder  at  this,  as  we  can  never  hope  to  rival  the  fruit  which 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  Tasmania. 

However,  bush  fruit,  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
would  probably  thrive  in  our  climate,  and  prove  a profitable  crop  if 
utilized  for  jam,  and,  in  some  sunny  sheltered  spots,  the  strawberry  might 
also  succeed.  I have  no  doubt  that  crops  of  early  potatoes  might  be 
raised  along  the  south  coast,  and  sent  to  the  English  market  in  time  to 
compete  with  those  from  the  Channel  Islands.  Of  course  these  could 
scarcely  be  grown  to  pay,  unless  the  cottiers  were  to  co-operate  and 
share  the  expense  of  the  different  kinds  of  ploughs,  &c.,  needed,  and 
also  grow  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  a trade.  The 
steamers  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  which  call  at  so  many  small 
ports,  would  afford  a ready  means  of  conveyance. 

I trust  the  Commissioners  may  see  their  way  towards  directing  the 
portion  of  the  text  book  for  Fifth  class,  first  stage,  to  be  re-written  and 
enlarged,  and  in  some  few  places  curtailed.  Fjr  instance  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  trouble  children  with  all  the  minute  directions 
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given  for  training  fruit  trees,  as  espaliers  or  as  dwarf  pyramids.  I JppendirC. 
attach  great  importance  to  the  text  book  on  cottage  gardening,  being  ReD^01 
thoroughly  practical  and  minute.  I have  known  many  instances  of  -State  of 
amateurs,  wholly  without  previous  experience,  who  by  strict  attention  Scho°ls- 
to  the  details  recommended  in  text  books,  became  most  successful 
gardeners.  Head 

Drawing  is  fairly  taught  in  a number  of  the  schools  in  the  city  and  ,"sPec!or - 
vicinity  of  Cork,  but  is  not  much  taken  up  in  the  out  districts  of  the  Drawing, 
circuit,  except  in  a few  convent  schools.  I recommend  that  little  beyond 
simple  outline  be  attempted,  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  get  this  free, 
and  as  little  dependent  on  the  use  of  india-rubber  as  possible.  The  Very 
Kev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  now  Bishop  of  Waterford,  when  recently  a manager 
of  schools  in  Cork,  spoke  to  me  about  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
or  the  Cork  School  of  Art  to  encourage  drawing  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city,  by  granting  scholarships,  giving  the  right  to  free 
instruction  to  the  most  promising  pupils.  No  doubt  such  a step  would 
give  the  subject  an  impetus,  and  draw  out  any  incipient  talent.  I am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  of  too  early  attempts  at  shading  and  colouring, 
and  of  the  framing  of  crude  abominations  for  the  decoration  of  the 
school-room,  which  some  teachers  go  in  for,  nor  do  I recommend  the 
general  use  of  drawing  copies  which  have  the  object  to  be  imitated  on  the 
same,  or  on  the  next  page.  To  draw  from  examples  on  the  blackboard 
or  from  charts  like  those  published  by  Bacon,  127,  Strand,  London, 
placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  class,  is,  I think,  the  best  way 
to  prevent  measuring,  and  to  train  the  eye. 

The  amount  of  myopy,  and  the  number  of  children  who  wear  glasses 
m the  city  of  Cork  is  remarkable,  and  must  be  against  the  successful 
use  of  the  pencil. 

A good  start  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  has  been  made  in  and  round  Vocal 
the  city  of  Cork.  The  successful  introduction  of  this  system,  which  Music, 
seems  to  be  that  most  suitable  for  school  purposes,  is  dup  to  the  efforts 
of  a young  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  go 
round  many  of  the  large  schools  during  the  past  year,  organizing  singing 
classes,  and  helping  the  conductors  over  their  initial  difficulties.  One 
objection,  which  possibly  may  soon  be  overcome,  to  the  Tonic  Snl-fa 
system  in  schools,  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  really  suitable  songs 
in  that  notation.  Many  of  the  songs  appear  to  me  to  be  of  what  I may 
»e  excused  for  calling  a namby-pamby  character,  as  far  as  words  go. 
bongs  are  certainly  more  easily  acquired  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system 
by  children  than  from  that  of  Hullah.  But  whether  it  will  train  many 
more  to  read  music  with  useful  facility,  seems  to  be  still  problematical 
ihe  revised  programmes  in  both  systems  certainly  go  in  this  direction, 
and  have  been  well  designed.  Yet  there  is  some  danger  of  the  specified 
sheets  being  got  off  by  heart,  or  of  the  bulk  of  a class  waiting  to  sing 
after  some  leader.  I consider  the  singing  in  the  schools  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Cork  above  the  average. 

Kindergarten  occupation  and  games  have  been  introduced  with  jj, 
more  or  less  success  into  nearly  all  large  infants’  schools.  When  the  KimW- 
teacher  is  inventive  and  thoughtful  the  subject  forms  a delightful  eartea- 
variation  of  the  ordinary  school  routine,  and  tends  to  make  the  children 
ng  it  m intellect,  and  skilful  with  their  hands,  and  able  to  differen- 
tiate form  and  colour  with  their  eyes. 

When  there  are  a number  of  young  children  on  the  rolls  of  any  class 
o school,  I make  it  a rule  to  suggest  the  purchase  of  some  Kindergarten 
requisites,  such  as  drawing  slates,  building  biicks,  mosaic  slabs,  paper 
o f mg  and  weaving  materials,  <fec.  The  distribution  of  these  for  one 
or  two  half  hours  a day  is  looked  forward  to  as  a treat,  and  serves  to 
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break  the  monotony  of  tbe  day,  and  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  children 
alive.  One  defect  in  some  of  the  Kindergarten  gifts  and  requisites  sup- 
plied to  schools  is,  I consider,  the  violence  of  the  colouring.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Germans,  who  manufacture  these,  are  not  as 
, advanced  as  we  have  become  within  the  last  twenty  years  with  regard 
to  delicacy  of  tone  of  colour. 

Geometry  and  mensuration,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and 
book-keeping,  and  domestic  economy  are  taken  up  in  a good  many 
schools,  and  the  instruction  imparted  is  on  the  whole  of  a useful 
character. 

French,  Latin,  and  trigonometry  are  also  occasionally  to  be  en- 
countered. 

Discipline  in  an  elementary  school  must  be  regarded  as  hardly 
secondary  in  importance  to  good  proficiency.  In  this  matter  I think 
progress  is  to  be  noted.  It  is  a most  useful  training  for  children  to 
be  taught  to  take  their  places  through  a school  day  without  noise  or 
bustle,  and  to  observe  the  self  restraint  and  consideration  for  the 
general  interest  which  good  discipline  entails.  Next  to  discipline  in 
importance  comes  neatness  and  order.  The  morning  inspection 
necessitates  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  dress,  and 
sitting  for  so  many  hours  in  a clean  and  well  ordered  schoolroom,  day 
after  day,  ft  room  which  has  been  put  into  order  by  aid  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  produces  habits  which  ought  to  last  through  life,  and 
tend  to  give  a love  for  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  at  home. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  across  many  schools  which 
are  models  of  neatness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  visited  not  a 
few,  and  many  of  these  in  charge  of  skilful  instructors,  where  sluttish 
ness  prevails,  1 may  say  to  an  extent  which  seems  to  imply  either 
a contempt  for  these  matters,  or  a lamentable  ignorance  of  their  para- 
mount utility  in  school  life. 

I have  noticed  with  regret  that  a good  many  female  teachers  appear 
to  think  it  no  concern  of  theirs  to  look  after  the  tidiness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  hair  of  the  children  attending  their  schools,  and  1 often 
observe  very  great  necessity  for  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  a few  schools  the  girls  can  go  through  a useful  and  pretty  looking 
set  of  exercises,  with  poles  or  dumb-bells  to  the  accompaniment  ot 
singing  and  a musical  instrument,  but  these  exercises  are  not  spreading. 
The  fact  is,  the  teachers  grudge  the  time  for  them,  as  there  is  no 
payment  attached,  and  the  Inspectors  are  so  pressed,  that  they  also 
can  seldom  spare  the  half  hour  or  so,  necessary  for  viewing  a per- 
formance. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  infant  schools,  musical  drill  and  games  are 
generally  learnt.  In  my  own  home  district  the  drill  is  well  done  in 
the  Cork  Model  School  (Infants’),  and  the  Kindergarten  games  are 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  St.  J oseph’s  Convent 
National  School. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  both  male  and  female  teachers  should  regard 
the  supervision  of  the  play-ground,  and  the  direction  of  their  pupils’ 
recreation  and  games,  as  a more  important  part  of  their  duty  than  is 
generally  the  case.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  games  of  Irish 
boys  are  lacking  in  system,  and  are  rarely  governed  by  a community 
of  object.  Our  athletes  hold  the  record  in  many  events  for  individual 
activity,  but  we  can  rarely  beat  a good  English  team  at  cricket  or  foot 
ball — games  in  which  individual  skill  are  all  combined  with  perfect 
discipline  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  slightest  hint  of  the 
captain.  Our  most  national  game  of  hurley  or  caman,  though  a 
splendid  exercise,  and  capable  of  being  systematized,  is,  as  generally 
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played,  in  practice  a series  of  wild  swipes.  When  taking  a passing  glance  AppendixC. 
at  local  athletic  games,  it  lias  often  struck  me  that  the  youths  Repots  on 
engaged  were  too  prone  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  instead  State  of 
of  accepting  it  without  cavil,  and  starting  off  again  to  strive  for  better  ^cbo°ls- 
fortune.  ^ ^ 

There  is  a good  deal  of  progress  to  be  observed  in  respect  to  school  //eoi 
buildings.  But  all  the  twelve  school  districts  under  my  supervision  InsPector- 
yet  contain  a number  of  very  middling  structures,  and  some  wholly  School 
unsuitable  ones.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  Killarney,  Tralee,  bu'Wing«. 
Dunmanway,  and  Cork  districts  contain  fewest  indifferent  school- 
houses,  but  that  a considerable  number  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
Bantry,  Mallow,  and  Limerick.  However,  comparing  the  school- 
houses  m the  worst  of  these  districts  with  those  I used  to  see  in 
Roscommon  and  parts  of  Mayo,  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  tilings  do  not  look 
so  bad  in  the  south. 

Most  of  the  newly-built  schoolhouses  are  vested  in  trustees.  I should 
prefer  to  see  them  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  Some  are  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  weather-wear,  whereas  the  Y.  C.  Schools 
receive  that  annual  periodic  pain  ting  and  pointing  up  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  buildings  in  this  squally  and  humid 
climate.  It  is  my  experience  that  trustees  rarely  spend  a sixpence 
on  the  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  that  the  repairs,  the  execution  of 
which  invariably  falls  on  the  manager,  are  often  carried  out  irregularly, 
and  too  late,  whereas  a stitch  in  time  might  have  saved  the  greater  part 
of  the  ultimate  outlay. 

In  my  home  district  two  neat  new  schoolhouses,  vested  in  trustees, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  replace  a mixed  one,  have  been 
opened  at  Shanbally,  by  Canon  McNamara,  p.p.,  and  a similar  reform 
has  been  effected  at  Tocher  by  the  Rev.  James  Fleming,  p.p.  An 
excellent  vested  schoolhouse  designed  with  taste  and  of  sound  workman- 
ship, containing  two  departments,  has  also  been  erected  by  Canon 
Hegarty,  p.p.,  at  Riverstown.  Whilst  in  the  city  of  Cork  a very 
large  vested  Convent  schoolhouse,  which  will  accommodate  about  200 
boys  and  600  girls,  is  being  built  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Mary’s 
of  the  Isles.  A large  vested  schoolhouse  for  boys  is  also  in  course  of 
erection  on  Eason’s  Hill. 

I expect  that,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so,  six  or  eight  other  vested 
schoolhouses  are  also  likely  to  be  begun  in  my  own  district,  which  will 
then  be  well  provided  with  school  accommodation. 

Most  useful  cookery  classes  are  at  work  in  St.  Vincents,  St.  Joseph’s,  Cookery, 
the  North  Presentation,  the  Blackrock  Convent  Schools,  and  in  the 
Model  School,  Cork.  The  rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose  are  well 
equipped  with  all.the  requisites  and  appliances  to  be  desired  in  a homely 
i c len.  I examined  the  pupils  of  three  of  these  classes  very  carefully. 

My  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  get  a list  on  the  day  before  from  the 
eachers,  of  the  dishes  which  the  pupils  had  practised  on,  and  to  select 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  in  order  that  the  materials  could  be  purchased. 

-Next  day  each  child  was  given,  quite  at  hap-hazard,  her  own  dish  to 
prepare.  As  each  was  cooked,  I examined  it,  and  questioned  the  cook 
,as  0 mgredients,  <fcc.  This  part  of  the  examination  over,  I took  up  note- 
*°  s containing  receipts,  and  questioned  each  girl  on  some  one  or 

In  order  that  more  lasting  results  might  be  secured  I could  wish  that 
payment  were  made  for  two  examinations  in  cookery  instead  of  for  only 
one,  as  is  now  the  case.  In  all  these  one  stage  subjects  the  tendency  is 
? \m8  child  up  for  examination  in  Fifth  Class,  1st  stage,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  golden  egg  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  alternative  Industrial  scheme  for  Sixth  class  which  was  issued 
in  1889,  has  been  adopted  by  a large  number  of  girls’  schools,  in  the 
Youghal  District,  but  by  a smaller  proportion  in  the  other  districts. 

It  is  carried  out  with  much  success  in  many  of  the  Convent  schools,  and 
in  some  of  the  ordinary  rural  schools.  The  chief  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  its  more  general  adoption,  are  that  of  obtaining  a constant 
supply  of  material  for  the  girls  to  work  upon,  and  the  fact  that  many 
female  teachers  do  not  possess  enough  knowledge  of  cutting-out,  &c.,  to 
give  instruction  in  a manner  necessary  for  success. 

This  latter  impediment  may  disappear  as  teachers  are  trained  and 
acquire  increased  industrial  knowledge  at  the  Normal  Colleges. 
Some  teachers  also  seem  to  be  frightened  at  the  absence  of  mention  of 
arithmetic  from  the  literary  programme,  not  perceiving  that  that  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  up  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  allow  of  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  grammar  and  geography,  being  introduced  amongst  the  written 
work.  Several  teachers  with  whose  schools  I am  acquainted  also  give  a 
special  half  hour  before  or  after  school-hours  to  arithmetic.  Another 
false  impression  which  prevails,  is,  that  at  least  three  hours  must  be  given 
to  industrial  work.  Now,  I believe,  two  hours  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners.  Ladies,  who  do  a good  deal  of  needlework,  have 
informed  me  that  they  really  cannot  make  any  progress  in  their  work 
worth  speaking  of,  at  a shorter  sitting  than  two  hours.  Besides,  the 
two  hours  need  not  be  altogether  confined  to  needlework,  for,  they  could 
be  profitably  enlivened  by  listening  to  the  teacher  or  a companion 
reading  some  instructive  book  or  by  recitation  of  poetry,  or  by  some 
analogous  exercise. 

Weaving  of  linen  is  taken  up  in  the  Skibbereen  and  Queenstown 
Convent  Schools,  where  several  looms,  &c.,  are  at  work.  Instruction 
is  afforded  by  skilled  operatives  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  I have 
myself  used  some  of  the  towels  made  in  the  latter  school,  which  are  of 
honest  material  and  woven  carefully. 

Lace-making  is  also  carried  out  in  some  large  schoms.  1 must  confess 
that  even  though  some  of  the  productions  are  as  delicate  as  the  work 
of  frost,  still  it  is  an  employment  of  which  1 am  not  altogether 
enamoured ; the  earnings  of  the  most  skilful  girls  are  comparatively 
trifling,  not  much  in  excess  of  what  they  could  gain  at  knitting  and 
crotchet,  whilst  their  eyes  usually  give  way  under  the  strain  at  an  early 
age. 

The  hour,  iustead  of  the  former  almost  universal  half-hour,  which 
must  now  be  given  to  needlework  daily,  in  all  girls’  or  mixed  schools 
where  there  is  a female  teacher,  together  with  the  programme  of  1891, 
which  specifies  that  certain  articles  of  dress  are  to  be  made  and  knitted 
by  each  girl  in  Fourth  class  and  upwards,  are  causing  a most  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  have  given  it  a useful 
direction.  All  inspectors  are  unanimous  in  speaking  well  of  these  new 
departures. 

As  I am  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Industrial  scheme  I 
asked  several  of  the  Inspectors  in  my  circuit  to  be  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  if  they  had  leisure,  a short  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  its 
working,  embodying  any  suggestions  which  they  might  deem  of  import- 
ance. Five  or  six  have  been  kind  enough  to  do  so.  Some  of  their 
remarks  and  suggestions  seem  to  merit  much  consideration,  and  I beg 
to  submit  them  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Connelly,  of  Youghal,  says  : — “ I propose  to  refer  to  the  way  in 
which  this  scheme  is  carried  out  in  the  Convent  and  ordinary  schools  of 
the  district,  and  to  note  the  objections  sometimes  urged  to  its  adoption. 
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“ Queenstown  Convent.  — In  this  school  the  Industrial  branch  may  be 
regarded  as  a prominent  feature.  At  the  last  inspection  a large  quantity 
of  dresses  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  made  by  the  various 
classes  according  to  their  programme.  They  cut-out  and  work  well  with 
their  needle,  and  the  Sixth  class  show  a mastery  of  their  work.  A 
weaving  school— a special  enterprise— which  was  recently  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £250,  now  contains  thirteen  hand-looms  for  the  manufacture  of 
handkerchiefs,  towelling,  and  linen.  Some  of  the  First  class  are  taught 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  a commendable  plan  prevails  of  putting  into 
the  hands  of  even  the  youngest  articles  of  one  sort  or  another  to  be 
sewn,  instead  of  the  common  practising  pieces,  which  encourage  careless 
work,  and  are  thrown  away  when  done. 

il  RushbrooTce  Convent. — A similar  state  of  thoroughness  exists  as  re- 
gards the  ordinary  needlework,  and  the  Industrial  Sixth  class,  in  the 
neighbouring  Convent  of  Rushbrooke,  a branch  house  of  the  Queens- 
town Convent  of  Mercy. 

In  these  two  schools  the  staple  industries  are  dressmaking,  under- 
clothing,  and  the  knitting  and  cro  toileting  of  petticoats  and  other 
articles. 

“ In  the  Youghal  Convent  some  sixty  or  seventy  workers  make  the 
. ,:!Snown  l30^  ^ace — the  greater  number,  adults,  recruited  by  learners 
in  different  stages  of  a course  of  probation.  These  workers  give  their 
whole  time  to  lacemaking  ; but  side  by  side  for  a portion  of  the  day  are 
the  ordinary  Sixth  class,  engaged  in  other  industrial  work,  e.g.,  dress- 
making, fancy,  or  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

“ In  tlie  Ustnore  Convent,  proficiency  is  also  shown  in  dressmaking  and 
the  usual  articles  of  clothing,  but  the  speciality  seems  to  be  Mount- 
mellick  embroidery,  which  is  creditably  executed. 

In  the  Convents  at  Cappoquin,  Tallow,  and  Carrigtwohill,  similar 
occupations  are  to  be  found,  though  not  so  extensively  in  the  last  two 
named.  J 

“ 0nl7  °^e  Convent  of  the  eight  attached  to  the  district  has  asked  for 
exemption  from  the  scheme. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  industries  are  carried  out  under 
favourable  conditions.  There  are  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  separate 
rooms,  the  classes  are  large,  one  or  more  Sisters  can  devote  special  at- 
tention, and  there  is  not  a lack  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials. 

Rut  to  show  what  can  be  achieved  in  the  ordinary  schools : in  a 
small  school  of  over  forty  girls  recently  inspected,  in  no  way  specially 
circumstanced,  the  Sixth  class  of  seven  pupils  had  during  the  year  made 
seven  dresses^  two  underskirts,  eight  shirts  (one  flannel),  and  six  other 
articles  of  attire;  they  had  crotcheted  six  jackets,  petticoats,  or  wraps,' 
T ten  ?airs  of  socks>  aud  a Paii’  of  gloves.  Nineteen  girls  in 

e Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  classes  had  made,  fifty-eight  garments  of 
every  description— underclothing,  jackets,  stockings,  dresses,  pinafores, 

or  the  most  part  had  darned  and  patched  their  own  clothes. 

Of  the  parish^  “ bj  th®  clergy’  who  S1™  orders>  an J the  People 

"In  the  other  ordinary  schools,  where  the  industrial  programme  is  in 
umu  work  ls  Perf°™ed  as  a rule  satisfactorily. 

There  are  seventy-three  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Convents,  open  to 
gms  where  there  is  a mistress  or  a workmistress.  Ten  of  these  have 
i ix  h class.  Of  the  remaining  sixty- three  the  industrial  programme 
o-  °Perai'i°n  iQ  twenty-nine.  Yet  in  the  remainder,  as  regards  the 
uiary  needlework  requirements  for  all  classes,  from  which  there  is 
exemption,  the  proficiency  with  the  needle  and  the  execution  of  the 
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AppendixC.  various  garments,  pinafores,  overalls,  shirts,  and  underclothing,  the 
Reports  on  style  and  amount  is  always  satisfactory. 

State  of  “The  objections  to  the  scheme,  where  entertained,  are  those  of 
Schools.  mistresS)  not  of  the  manager,  almost,  I fancy  without  exception. 

Mr. Newell,  These  are,  I believe,  principally  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
J/cad . pupils  to  buy  material,  and  that  the  parents  say  they  can  teach 
nspec  or.  gew^ng  home,  and  desire  them  to  learn  other  subjects  at  school.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  dissatisfaction  is  really  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress,  who  is  opposed  to  a change  which  alters  the  course  of  the 
school  day,  and,  especially  at  the  outset,  may  entail  some  trouble.  No 
doubt  to  superintend  and  thoroughly  direct  and  watch  the  efforts  of 
girls  in  these  industrial  subjects,  needs  some  care  and  attention  ; but 
the  girls  are  pupils  of  the  Sixth  class,  who  are  already  proficient  in 
plain  sewing,  and  where  the  aid  of  an  assistant  teacher  is  available, 
there  should  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty.  Certainly,  the  last  one 
or  two  years  of  a girls’  school-time  are  thus  rendered  much  less  irksome, 
or  rather  more  agreeable  to  the  pupils  themselves. 

“ Of  the  study  of  domestic  economy  as  part  of  this  scneme,  I have 
made  no  mention  j but  if  the  school  is  intended  to  train  girls  to  have 
comfortable  homes,  to  understand  cooking  and  the  treatment  of  food, 
the  care  of  a house,  its  warmth  and  ventilation,  thrift  and  saving,  the 
act  of  always  doing  more  than  making  two  ends  meet,  of  spending 
wisely,  of  knowing  how  to  act  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  of  being  well 
and  comfortably  clad— in  a word,  if  the  school  is  intended  to  teach 
girls  to  become  good  daughters  and  wives,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  utility  in  after  years  of  this  industrial  scheme,  and  any  objections 
which  may  be  raised  are  not  often  made,  I think,  in  the  interest  of  the 
girls  for  whom  the  school  is  designed.” 

Mr.  Hynes,  Mr.  Hynes,  of  Limerick,  states  : — 

I>,  51.  a rpj1(?  new  industrial  programme  has  not  yet  been  extensively  adopted 

in  this  district.  It  has  been  introduced  up  to  the  present  in  eleven 
schools  only.  The  results  in  most  of  these  cases  are  gratifying,  and  the 
teachers  seem  pleased  with  the  experiment.  At  first  difficulty  was  found 
in  procuring  sufficient  work,  and  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  materials,  but, 
as  usual,  ‘ where  there’s  a "will  there’s  a way.’  The  children  are  now 
being  gradually  trained  to  bring  work  of  their  own  for  execution  in 
school,  and  thus,  to  a great  extent,  the  teachers  are  relieved  from  the 
expense  of  providing  materials.  Most  of  the  work,  so  far,  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  or  their  relations,  or  for  the  teacher’s  own 
family.  Very  little  is  disposed  of  by  sale.  One  reason  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  the  finish  or  excellence  which  shop  goods  require  has  not 
yet  been  attained.  In  the  large  Convent  schools,  where  the  scheme 
can  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  work  turned  out  finds 
a ready  market.  A very  large  amount  of  work  of  most  superior  finish 
(including  fine  underclothing,  baby  clothes,  knitted  jerseys,  socks,  &c.), 
is  produced  at  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent  school..  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  it.  Indeed  there  is  a difficulty  at  times  in  having  the 
orders,  so  extensive  are  they,  executed  with  the  requisite  promptitude. 

“ At  the  results  inspection  of  the  Sexton  street  Convent  School,  credit- 
able specimens  of  hangings  and  furniture  embroidery  were  exhibited, 
most  of  which,  I was  glad  to  learn,  would  serve  to  beautify  the  houses 
of  the  pupils. 

“I  also  saw  ornamental  boxes  (for  toilet- tables,  &c.),  and  other  deco- 
rations, all  the  work  of  the  children,  in  which  considerable  taste  and 
ingenuity  were  displayed. 
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“ The  materials  were  inexpensive,  consisting  chiefly  of  remnants  AppendixC. 
obtained  gratis,  but  the  finished  articles  looked  really  pretty  owing  to  Reports  on 
the  skilfulness  of  design  and  the  tasteful  harmonizing  of  colours.  State  of 
Some  of  the  girls  set  off  their  work  to  advantage  by  the  judicious  use  of  Schools, 
water  colours..  I was  surprised  to  find  how  proficient  several  of  them  Mr.  Newell, 
were  at-  painting,  and  learned  that  they  can  earn  quite  a respectable  Head 
amount  of  pocket  money,  by  painting  Christmas  cards.  The  introduc-  lnsPector- 
tion  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  of  such  articles  of  taste  as  I have  Mr.  Hynes, 
described,  cannot  fail  to  have  a refining  influence.  Not  less  important  H.  ^1. 
is  it  for  the  girls  to  have  this  source  of  employment  opened  up  for  them, 
which  will  wean  them  from  habits  of  idleness,  and  train  them  to  be  neat 
and  industrious. 

u Lace-making  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Sexton-street  school, 
but  it  has  been  only  recently  commenced.  The  specimens  submitted  to 
me,  however,  though  rather  prude,  were  not  devoid  of  merit. 

“In  conclusion  I have  to  say  that  I anticipate  that  the  industrial 
programme  will  be  productive  of  great  and  growing  benefit.” 

L)r.  Steede,  of  Tralee,  remarks  ; — 

_ “ The  alternative  scheme  has  not  been  favourably  entertained  in  this  Hr.  Steede, 
district.  Of  the  six  Convent  schools  two  adopted  it,  but  one  of 
these  has  obtained  exemption  from  it  for  the  next  year.  The  Presenta- 
tion Convent,  Tralee,  is  the  only  Convent  school  that  will  carry  it  out 
next  year.  The  work  comprises  lace- work,  crocheting  of  various 
articles  of  children’s  and  women’s  clothing,  and  shirt-making. 

“ I am  unable  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  lace- work  ; the 
articles  crocheted  are  very  useful,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  very 
limited.  They  are  sold  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
the  pupils  get  nothing  of  the  proceeds.  Sliirt-making  and  plain  needle- 
work are  taught  with  fair  success. 

“The  alternative  scheme  is  worked  in  four  other  schools  (ordinary),  but 
the  work  is  not  above  or  beyond  what  could  be  done  in  the  hour  by  the 
same  teachers,  if  a small  additional  fee  were  given. 

“ The  revised  programme  in  the  ordinary  needlework  course  is  work- 
ing well.  From  my  experience  of  its  working  since  March  last,  I should 
recommend  that  a special  Time  Table  for  needlework  be  drawn  up  by 
the  teachers  for  every  school. 

“ It  might  be  as  follows  : — 

Second  and  Third  Classes, 

Fourth  Clats, 

Fifth  Class,  First  and  Second, 


Sixth  Class, 


Two  days  knitting. 

Three  days  sewing. 

One  day  knitting. 

One  day  for  making  some  article,  c.g.,  pinafore,  &c. 
Three  days  sewing. 

One  day  knitting  and  darning. 

One  day  cutting  out. 

One  day  making  an  article  of  dress. 

Two  days  sewing. 

One  day  cutting-out  a man's  shirt  on  paper. 

One  day  making  shirt. 

Three  days  practising  sewing  of  various  kinds. 


“ If  a small  fee  were  paid  for  crocheting  boys’,  girls’,  women’s,  and 
nien’s  worsted  articles,  and  quilts,  one  or  two  of  those  days  could  be 
given  to  it. 

“The  V1  class  should  be  taught  to  cut  out,  say,  a chemise  of  half  the 
full  size  by  the  help  of  an  inch  tape,  and  knowing  how  many  inches  to 
give  to  the  several  dimensions. 

“The  V2  class  in  the  same  way  should  be  taught  to  cut  out  a boy’s 
shirt,  knowing  the  exact  dimensions  of  its  several  parts. 
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AppendixC.  “ The  Sixth  class  to  cut  out  a man’s  shirt,  also  by  means  of  a tape 
Reports  on  measure.  All  the  articles  cut  out  should  be  sewn  together. 

State  of  “ For  cutting  out  purposes  suitable  furniture  is  required.  I have 
Schools.  SUggested  to  the  Presentation  Convent  here  to  provide  boards  three 
Mr  Newell,  feet  wide,  to  have  these  boards  hinged  round  the  walls,  with  hinged 
Head  legs.  These  boards,  when  not  in  use  for  cutting  out,  could  lie  against  the 
Inspector.  wallg>  ^h  the  legs  inside  the  boards,  next  the  wall.  When  required 
for  cutting  out,  the  boards  are  lifted  up,  the  legs  hinged  to  the  edge 
support  them  on  the  outside,  and  the  walls  to  which  the  other  side  is 
hinged  support  them  inside.  Such  an  arrangement  might  be  canned 
out  at  little  cost  in  most  of  the  ordinary  schools. 

“ At  present  in  very  many  schools  the  girls  have  to  cut  out  kneeling 
on  the  floor.” 

Dr.  Beatty,  of  Bantry,  sends  me  the  following : — “The  industrial  scheme 
Sr’o8eatty’  has  been  accepted  in  only  eight  schools  in  this  district,  seven  of  which 
are  purely  girls’  schools,  and  one  mixed.  These  schools  are  generally 
largo,  having  an  attendance  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  children.  The 
ordinary  country  school  has  as  a rule  sought  exemption. 

“ The  branches  taken  up  are  ; — Class  A. — (1)  dressmaking,  <tc.  ; (3) 
knitting  and  crocheting.  Class  B. — (2)  Mountmellick  work  ; (3)  art 
needlework. 

“ These  have  been  worked  with  fair  success,  and  are  likely  to  be 
practically  useful  to  the  girls  in  after-life ; particularly,  I think,  knit- 
ting and  crotchet. 

“ For  an  able  teacher  the  work  of  teaching  is  apparently  lightened  by 
the  change ; but  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned  the  scheme  has  been 
adopted  by  the  very  best  and  most  active  of  the  female  teachers 

“ The  programme  is  popular  with  the  children  ; some  of  the  more 
comfortably  circumstanced  parents,  I hear,  object,  but  this  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  allowing,  in  a few  large  schools,  for  special  reasons,  the 
simultaneous  teaching  of  the  new  and  the  old  programme  according  to 
the  choice  of  the  parents. 

“ The  only  point  likely  to  offer  serious  difficulty  is  in  reference  to  the 
instruction  of  monitresses.  In  schools  where  the  new  scheme  is 
adopted  it  will  be  difficult  for  these  girls  to  carry  on  industrial  work, 
while  devoting  sufficient  attention  to  the  ordinary  subjects  to  enable 
them  to  pass  their  third  and  fifth  years’  collective  examinations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
instruct  monitresses  in  the  old  programme ; and  I would  be  in 
favour  of  making  this  compulsory. 

“ As  to  the  ordinary  needlework,  the  standard  set  by  the  revised 
programme  has  been  fairly  met.  In  a few  cases,  through  inadvertence, 
insufficient  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  Where  the  subject  is 
unsatisfactory,  I have  strongly  advised  the  use  of  coloured  thread.” 


Mr.  Ross,  of  D unmanway,  has  sent  me  the  following  : — 

“ The  alternative  scheme  has  been  pretty  extensively  adopted  in  this 
district.  Though,  on  its  proposed  introduction,  it  was  regarded  with 
considerable  misgiving  by  both  managers  and  teachers,  as  likely  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  attendance,  experience  has  not  borne 
out  the  foreboding,  in  several  schools,  indeed,  it  has  had  quite  an 
opposite  tendency,  many  of  the  more  grown  girls  remaining  at  school 
in  order  to  avail  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  scheme. 

< ‘ The  industrial  branches  most  commonly  taken  up  in  addition  to  plain 
needlework,  are  Class  A (1)  dressmaking  and  underskirt-making ; 
Class  A (3)  knitting  of  various  articles. 

« Class  A (2) — Fine  under-clothing  and  baby  clothes  have  been 
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attempted  in  a few  instances.  In  knitting  the  proficiency  generally  JppmdbQ, 
exhibited  is  good  ; the  pupils  giving  evidence  of  having  had  plenty  of  Kep^Ton 
piac  ice.  n dressmaking  tlie  skill  displayed  though  often  creditable  is  State  of 
not  so  uniformly  good  ; not  many  of  the  teachers  are  capable  dress-  Sch“0,s' 
makers,  and  it  m hardly  m keeping  with  experience  that  the  average  Vr.  AW/, 
skill  of  the  class  should  exceed  that  of  the  teacher.  Jdead 

.“  Wh,ere  the  teacher  is  competent  and  painstaking,  the  wirls,' however  Ins>xc“,r- 
evince  the  deepest  interest  in  the  branch.  Though  not  many  of  these 
young  people  may  take  up  dress-making  as  a means  of  livelihood,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  skill  acquired  in  the  schools  is  making  them 
useful  members  of  the  home  circle,  and  fitting  many  for  well  paid 
positions  m domestic  service,  where  good  skill  in  needlework  is  San 
indispensable  qualification.  Practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in 
tins  district  in  working  these  branches  as  commercial  industries 

One  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  scheme  is  the  difficulty  of  providing 
material;  the  teachers  fear  that  on  them  would  fall  all  the  loss  of  such 
material.  In  all  but  the  poorest  localities  this  objection  has  little 
weight,  most  of  the  pupils  providing  their  own  material 

“ My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  one  real  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  scheme,  viz.,  that  using  such  readers  as  Nelson  or  Collins’s 
.Domestic  Economy,  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  fluency  of  the  reading, 
this  has  to  some  extent  been  met  by  taking  up  the  Sixth  Book  as  a 
leader,  along  with  the  text  book  on  Domestic  Economy.  With  reference 
to  the  subject  of  reading  under  the  scheme  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
country  schools  where  agriculture  is  not  taughtto  the  girls,  a very  suitable 
industrial  reading  book  -would  be,  say,  management  of  live  stock  dairy 
work,  pig  and  poultry  keeping,  as  treated  in  Practical  Farming,  and 
other  approved  text  books. 

. “ alts0,b.e  desirable  that  one  or  two  good  geographical  readers 

should  be  adopted  in  the  schools,  these,  while  interesting  the  pupils  and 
rousing  their  intelligence,  would  supply  them  with  ideas  to  be  repro- 
cluced  m then-  composition  exercises.  I find  that  only  a very  few 
children  have  derived  permanently  useful  knowledge  from  the  parsing 
and  grammar  of  previous  classes,  few  can  intelligently  point  out  for 
instance,  in  a letter  to  a companion  where  the  mistake  lies  in  such 
phrases  as  I goes,  ‘he  have,’  &c.” 

tovrtWwXi!’  °fC01f’  ™tes;—“  The  girls’  schools  of  this  district,  Mr.  Down- 
to0ethei  with  the  mixed  schools  m which  there  is  a female  assistant  or  in£.  D-  60. 
woixmistress,  number  sixty-seven. 

Of  ^ iStSX^mm:  been  eX6mpted  fl'°m  the  ad°Pti0D 

pennbjsimi3*  m °tllei’  CaSeS  tbe  old  P1'°graInnie  is  retained  without 

bn  " r“‘W“  j“ly  °f  tbe  !ix  Convent  schools  has  the  Industrial  Programme 
been  adopted,  namely,  Clarence-street  and  Kinsale. 

„?le  I'-1"5nle  Convent  is  the  only  school  from  which  sale  is  made  of 
woik,  and  the  workers  paid  accordingly. 

“ In  all  other  cases  the  work  is  either  for  the  teacher  or  for  the  pupils 
themselves.  From  the  Knocknamana  Female,  in  which  much  gobd 
ork,  m proportion  to  the  small  attendance,  was  executed,  part  of  the 
work  was  sent  as  presents  to  friends  of  the  pupils  in  America. 

ar“.^e  reaaons  a3slgned  for  the  non-adoption  of  the  Industrial  Scheme 

“ Fn-St—That  the  senior  pupils,  or  a larger  proportion  of  them,  would 
tb™’  aS  th<!  parents  Wlsh  for  tbem  a literary,  not  an  industrial  educa- 
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Appendix  C “ Second — The  impossibility  of  providing  materials  and  a market . 
Reports  on  “ But  the  real  reason  in  almost  every  case  is  the  incompetency  of  the 
State  of  teacher.  Whenever  the  teacher  is  skilful  enough  to  be  secure  of 

Schools.  success  in  the  industrial  instruction  the  new  scheme  has  been  adopted. 

Mr. Newell,  I do  not  include  in  this  statement  the  Convent  schools.  In  these  large 
Head  school's,  in  which  many  respectable  children  attend  in  the  Sixth  class,  it 

Inspector . wag  a matter  of  serious  consideration.  There  was  real  danger  in  these  of 

losing  a considerable  number  of  pupils,  and  the  reorganizing  of  a very 
large  class;  the  providing  of  a large  quantity  of  material,  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a market  had  all  to  be  weighed. 

* “ There  is  no  doubt  that  much  misconception  with  regard  to  the 

Industrial  programme  prevailed,  and  I have  not  quite  disposed  of  it  yet. 

“ Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a suitable  Reading  Book. 

“ The  kinds  of  work  so  far  attempted  are  : — 

“A.  1.  Dressmaking  and  underskirts. 

“ A.  3.  Fine  underclothing  and  baby  clothes. 

“A.  2.  Knitting  and  crocheting  of  jerseys,  &c. 

“B.  1.  Lace. 

“B.  2.  Mountmellick  work. 

“B.  3.  Art  needlework. 

“ Under  the  name  of  art  needlework,  the  work  consisted  merely  of 
crewel  work  of  rather  indifferent  merit.  I was  greatly  in  doubt  about 
passing  it ; and  when  recently  in  Dublin,  called  on  Miss  Prendergast 
to  consult  her  specially  on  the  point,  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
find  her  at  home. 

“ The  Kinsale  Convent  is  supplied  with  great  part  of  the  material 
required  by  a Belfast  firm,  for  which  most  of  their  work  is  done  to  order. 

“ There  is  a drawing  class  in  connection  with  South  Kensington,  and 
the  girls  invent  original  designs  for  their  needlework. 

“At  the  Ballsbridge  Exhibition  last  year  they  obtained  seven  prizes. 
But  I should  observe  that  there  is  a special  industrial  class  ; and  that 
the  girls  who  really  do  the  work  of  value,  and  who  design,  have  already 
passed  VI2.,  and  are  really  industrial  pupils,  not  now  receiving  literary 
instruction,  but  devoting  themselves  during  the  entire  day,  from  9.30 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  to  work.” 

The  account  from  the  Youghal  District  is  encouraging,  and  all  the 
Inspectors  appear  to  be  impressed  with  the  potentiality  for  good  of  the 
industrial  scheme  for  the  Sixth  class  girls.  Want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  carry  it  out  successfully  appears  to  be  the  one 
serious  obstacle.  I am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  regarding  the 
supply  of  material  would  disappear  in  most  localities,  were  the  teacher 
competent  and  willing.  The  Inspectors,  from  whom  I have  quoted, 
also  seem  to  think  that  exemption  was  perhaps  hitherto  too  liberally 
granted.  This  is  very  possibly  the  case,  and  I would  suggest  that  in 
future  all  cases,  where  exemption  is  sought,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Distiict  Inspector,  for  his  opinion  before  final  action  is  decided 
upon. 

1 have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  O’B.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

To  The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin. 
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AppendixC. 

Reports  on 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr. 

19th  April,  1892.  Cornelian. 

Head 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  JnsPector> 
Commissioners  the  following  general  report  od  the  state  of  education  in  derry!”1* 

the- group  of  districts  of  which  Londonderry  is  the  centre,  and  of  which  

I have  had  supervision  since  May,  1889. 

Besides  the  limited  district  (2a)  of  which  1 have  had  especial  charge,  District 
there  are  ten  districts  in  my  circuit,  of  which  the  following  towns  are 
the  respective  centres  : — Londonderry,  Letterkenny,  Coleraine,  Donegal, 

Strabane,  Magherafelt,  Enniskillen,  Omagh,  Dungannon,  Ballinamore 
(Co.  Leitrim).  This  list  of  centres  shows  the  extent  of  the  circuit. 

This  part  of  Ireland  was  almost  quite  new  to  me  when  I was  ap- 
pointed to  it.  I had  known  Letterkenny  district  over  twenty  years 
ago,  but  since  that  time  my  work  had  been  in  the  south,  west,  and 
centre  of  the  country. 

I came  to  Londonderry  expecting  to  meet  with  schools  superior  to  School*, 
those  in  poorer  parts  of  Ireland,  but  I have  been  greatly  disappointed. 

In  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  circuit — the  county  Londonderry  itself — 
there  are  schools  as  bad  as  any  I had  met  elsewhere,  while  there  are 
very  few  remarkable  for  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  schoolhouses  are  generally  good,  but  in  very  few  instances  do  the  Buildings, 
school  premises  indicate  any  superior  taste  or  culture.  The  houses  built 
by  the  London  Companies  are  substantial,  and  have  generally  com- 
fortable residences  for  teachers  attached  to  them.  I fear  the  school  en- 
dowments by  these  companies  will  be  lost  to  the  teachers  on  the  estates 
that  have  been  or  will  be  sold  to  the  tenantry.  There  are  still  too  many 
unsuitable  schoolrooms,  especially  in  Donegal  and  Leitrim. 

Extensive  as  the  circuit  is,  the  old  school  law  “ as  is  the  schoolmaster  Efficiency 
so  is  the  school,”  prevails  throughout  it.  It  is  an  old  law,  but  ever  new.  of  School 
Improved  systems  of  education,  books  on  method,  sound  theories,  in-  TeacheL°U 
genious  devices,  legal  enactments,  may  cover  the  land,  but  without  good  ^ 
teachers,  devoted  to  their  calling,  all  will  be  vain.  As  I have  already 

stated,  I had  known  the  Letterkenny  district  over  twenty  years  ago 

from  1864  to  1867.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  say  that,  except  some 
structural  improvements,  nothing  I have  seen  in  the  schools  of  that 
district  during  the  past  two  years,  has  impressed  me  with  a sense  of 
progress.  Of  course,  my  visits  as  Head  Inspector  have  necessarily  been 
few,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  have  enabled  me  to  observe  marked  pro- 
gress if  it  existed. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  everywhere  towards  raising  teaching  to  Progress, 
the  dignity  of  a profession.  The  Training  Colleges  are  doing  something 
m that  way  by  increasing  the  teachers’  store  of  information,  but  more 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  sources  of  information.  Anri  yet, 
when  all  is  done  for  teachers  that  instruction  or  legislation  can  do,  the 
great  work  remains  to  be  done  by  themselves.  By  intelligent  and 
zealous  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  public  will  be  brought  insensibly  to 
recognise  their  calling  as  a profession  ; and  this  would  be  a recognition 
niore  noble  and  enduring  than  that  of  any  official  brand. 

Iam  unable  to  report  any  material  improvement  in  the  mode  of  con-  Training 
ucting  schools,  as  the  result  of  “Training.”  I have  collected  the 
opinions  of  the  District  Inspectors  associated  with  me,  and  almost  with- 
out exception,  they  express  disappointment  in  this  respect.  We  fear 
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AppendixC.  that  in  the  laudable  effort  to  increase  the  teachers’  knowledge  of  books, 
p ~ and  thereby  raise  their  classification,  the  principles  and  practice  of 
State  of  school  management  may  not  receive  due  attention. 

Schools.  The  difference  between  “ teacher  ” and  “schoolmaster”  is  not  always 
Mb.  clearly  understood,  or  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  And  yet,  how  different 
Cornelian,  are  the  powers  required  by  each  ! To  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  teacli- 
Iifector  ing  a class  is  very  important,  no  doubt ; it  is  far  more  important  to  be 
nspecj  r.  ^a  bow  organise  and  conduct  a school.  Monitors  who  have 
successfully  completed  their  course  in  well  organized  schools  are 
those  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a further  course  in  a Training 
College. 

Originality  The  teachers  are  improving,  chiefly  because  they  are  every  year 
should  be  acquiring  more  information,  and  have  greater  incentives  to  work, 
encouraged.  There  is  one  respect  in  which  they  are  not  improving,  viz.  : in  inventing 
plans  for  teaching  particular  subjects.  Even  the  best  of  them  seem  to 
be  bound  by  routine.  I see  no  marks  of  originality  now.  A man’s  own 
invention  may  not  be  better  for  general  use  than  the  old  stereotyped 
plan ; but  it  will  be  more  successful  in  his  hands,  because  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  an  inventor  brings  to  bear  in  working  out  an  idea  which 
he  can  call  liis  own.  I think,  therefore,  that  all  who  have  a share  in 
the  preparation  of  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher  should  encourage 
this  spirit  of  originality. 

As  an  indication  of  the  teacher’s  mental  improvement,  I may  mention 
that  the  cases  are  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  which  they  openly  or 
indirectly  quarrel  with  suggestions  that  may  be  given  them,  even 
when  these  suggestions  involve  fault-finding.  During  the  past  two 
years  I can  recall  only  one  instance  in  which  a teacher  showed  by  his 
conduct  that  he  could  not  bear  a just  and  gentle  rebuke. 

Schools  too  In  many  parts  of  my  limited  district  the  schools  are  quite  too  nume- 
numerous.  rous,  and  are,  as  a natural  consequence,  generally  small  and  bad.  It 
Managers  were  to  be  wished  that  the  visits  of  the  Managers  to  the  schools  were 
more  frequent,  and  that  they  should  not  be  of  a merely  formal  cha- 
racter. 

Attendance  X suppose  we  are  on  the  eve  of  important  educational  legislation.  All 
of  Pupils.  j fe€q  liberty  to  say  on  this  point  is  that,  with  efficient  manage- 

ment, which  implies  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  zeal,  and,  with  skilful 
teachers,  neither  above  nor  below  their  business,  compulsory  attendance 
would  be  unnecessary,  and,  without  these  two  conditions,  a law  of  com- 
pulsion is  almost  sure  to  be  a failure. 

I trust  I may  be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  two  thoughts  in 
connection  with  this  question  of  attendance.  (1).  There  are  too  many 
schools,  attendance  at  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  compulsory, 
either  because  of  the  badness  of  the  schoolhouses  or  the  inefficiency  of 
the  teachers.  (2).  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  sending  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  to  schools  in  which 
there  is  no  provision  for  infant  training  of  any  kind. 

Monitors.  These  young  persons  are  generally  carefully  attended  to  by  the  teachers, 
who  feel  that  they  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  working  out  of  the 
school  programme.  Cases,  sometimes,  arise  in  which  the  monitor  after 
his  appointment  makes  himself  disagreeable  to  the  teacher,  and  then 
friction  ensues,  but,  on  the  whole,  pleasing  harmony  exists  between 
them.  The  answering  of  the  monitors  at  the  July  examinations  of  the 
past  three  years  has  been  satisfactory. 

I think  that  a monitor,  after  a successful  course  of  five  years  in  a 
well  organized  school  would  be  a most  desirable  person  to  secure  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  an  ordinary  school  of  moderate  size.  Unfortunately 
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too  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  seek  other  callings  after  the  termination 
of  their  monitorial  course. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  new  training  colleges,  managers  seek 
for  second  class  teachers  as  vacancies  occur,  a requirement  which  neces- 
sarily excludes  monitors  from  employment  as  principals  or  assistants. 

I would  make  two  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
monitors.  (1).  A superior  teacher  might  be  allowed  more  monitors 
than,  according  to  the  present  regulations,  the  attendance  at  his  school 
would  warrant.  (2).  The  form  sent  to  managers,  in  which  to  give  the 
names,  the.,  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  monitor  should  be  abolished. 

It  leaves  the  managers  under  the  impression  that  their  nominees  will, 
or  must  be  appointed,  thereby  depriving  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
petitive character  required  by  Rule  181  (a).  Inspectors  should  be 
required  and  encouraged  to  apply  this  rule  sternly. 

As  to  the  examination  of  monitors  I would  suggest  that  the  special 
and  thorough  examinations  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  the  end  of 
their  third  and  fifth  years  of  service,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  results 
examinations  of  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  be  considered 
sufficient.  The  special  examinations,  which,  according  to  existing  rules, 
they  must  undergo  at  the  end  of  their  first,  second,  and  fourth  years  of 
service  impose  much  labour  on  the  Inspector  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  State,  the  school,  or  the  monitor. 

1 find  the  accounts  generally  well  kept,  but  I fear  that,  in  many  cases,  School 
this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  due  more  to  the  fear  of  detection  than  occounta 
to  high  moral  principles.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  I 
discovered  ten  cases  of  serious  and  deliberate  falsification.  Of  these, 
two  were  in  my  own  special  district,  two  in  Coleraine,  one  in  Ennis- 
killen, one  in  Londonderry,  three  in  Ballinamore,  and  one  in  Letter- 
kenny.  These  are  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been  discovered  by  the 
District  Inspectors.  I exclude  from  this  return  all  merely  suspicious  cases. 

If  payment  by  capitation  come  to  be  generally  applied,  the  temptation 
to  falsification  will  be  increased.  Some  means  should,  therefore,  be 
adopted  to  enable  the  Inspectors  to  pay  a greater  number  of  surprise 
visits  than  they  can  at  present.  The  Inspectors’  Assistants  might  be 
often  usefully  employed  on  this  duty. 

Under  this  head  I am  able  to  report  fair  gradual  progress.  A Discipline, 
teacher’s  worth  is  more  easily  measured  by  his  power  of  securing  habits  *“• 
of  good  order  and  discipline  in  his  school  than  by  any  other  single 
standard  of  merit  that  can  be  applied.  When  a good  teacher  suc- 
ceeds a bad  one,  this  is  the  feature  of  the  school  in  which  his  superiority 
is  most  quickly  manifested.  If  a young  man,  his  instinct  tells  him 
that,  until  good  discipline  is  secured,  his  energies  will  be  wasted.  As 
he  grows  older  and  more  reflecting,  he  will  cultivate  discipline  for  its 
own  sake,  because  of  the  habits  of  life-long  value  which  it  creates  and 
fosters. 

A supply  of  school  requisites  is  well  maintained.  Purchases  of  reading  School 
books  and  copy  books  at  local  shops  still  occur,  but  not  to  anv  great  extent,  requiaiios. 

I shall  now  make  a few  observations  on  the  diflerent  subjects  of  the 
School  Programme. 

Again  it  is  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  remind  the  Commissioners  that  Beading, 
tlie  all  important  subject  of  Reading  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 

This  statement  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  number  of  “ Passes  ’’ 
that  are  awarded  for  reading  at  the  Results  Examinations.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Inspectors  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
pass  children  in  reading  even  if  that  reading  displays  no  intelligence. 

11  the  words  are  uttered  with  tolerable  accuracy,  when  even  the  “ stops  ” 
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jppendixC.  are  not  observed,  most  Inspectors  feel  coerced  to  give  a No.  2 pass. 
Reports  on  After  long  experience,  I am  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases  these  No.  2 

State  of  “ passes  ” should  be  ciphers.  I have  done  my  best  to  raise  the  reading 

Schools.  standard  so  far  as  the  programme  will  allow.  If  the  pupils  leave  our 

Mr.  schools  unable  to  read  with  accuracy  and  fluency  what  have  we  taught 

Cornelian,  them  1 1 shall  refer  to  explanation  presently. 

Inspector  Reading  and  habits  of  discipline  and  order  are,  perhaps,  the  only 

' ’ portions  of  school  work  which  the  pupils  are  sure  never  to  forget.  Too 

many  excuses  are  put  forward  for  bad  reading — such  as  shyness  of 
children,  strange  examiners,  local  peculiarities  of  accent,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  unworthy  of  consideration.  A good  teacher  never  makes 
such  excuses,  because  he  never  needs  them,  and  because  his  good  sense 
saves  him  from  such  absurdity. 

Even  mechanically  correct  reading,  to  which  every  child  can  be 
trained,  is  a pleasure  to  the  child  and  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home.  When  he  grows  up,  and  has  children  to  amuse  and  instruct, 
reading  will  be  his  most  useful  instrument  for  that  purpose.  His  hand 
may  become  too  stiff  to  enable  him  to  assist  his  child  in  writing ; arith- 
metic may  again  become  a puzzle ; grammar  and  geography  may  become 
dimmed  and  hazy ; but  reading  he  can  never  forget  while  vision  lasts. 

This  naturally  leads  to  “ explanation,”  a subject  which  I shall  never 
cease  to  dwell  upon  whenever  I have  the  privilege  of  writing  a general 
report. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  continues  to  be  the  black 
spot  on  our  programme,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some 
money  value  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of  it. 

There  is  no  denying  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  large  majority  of 
our  teachers  neglect,  almost  confessedly,  this  essential  part  of  their 
duties.  And  what  an  opportunity  they  lose  of  developing  the  young 
intellects  committed  to  their  care  ! To  some  teachers  this  work  appears 
difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  those  only  who  have  never  tried  it  with  a 
good  will.  An  intelligent  father  or  mother  does  not  find  it  difficult ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  they  find  is  in  answering  their  children’s 
questions.  If  a child  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  what  he 
sees,  he  will  soon  ask  questions  about  what  he  reads ; and  then  the 
explanation  difficulty  disappears.  One  great  mistake  is  not  to  begin 
explanation  until  the  pupils  get  into  Fifth  Class.  Then  it  is  up-hill 
work,  and  is  soon  given  over  in  despair  • whereas,  if  it  had  been  begun 
at  the  beginning  pupils  would  be  accustomed  to  it,  and  not  regard  it 
as  learning  a new  language. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  this  matter  of  reading  and  explanation, 
female  teachers  have  a special  opportunity  and  duty  of  serving  the 
country  through  their  young  pupils.  They  should  seek  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  them  on  the  literary  subjects  which  the  books  within 
their  reach  may  contain  or  suggest.  They  should  train  them  to  ex- 
pressive, intelligent  rendering  of  the  poetical  passages  in  the  Reading 
Books,  and  should  constantly  endeavour  to  enable  them  to  entertain 
others  by  simple,  non-deolamatory  reading.  I believe  this  is  especially 
women’s  work  in  the  school  world.  To  do  this  successfully  does  not 
require  great  elocutionary  powers.  “The  Downfall  of  Poland”  and 
other  such  stock  pieces  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  pieces  as  “ My 
Birth  Day,”  or  the  “Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  or  even  “The  Wasp 
and  the  Bee,”  are  worthy  of  careful  rendering. 

Penman-  Penmanship  is  improving ; it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  improve, 
ship.  seeing  the  facilities  that  are  now  afforded  in  the  various  styles  of  Copy 
Books  that  are  on  the  Board’s  List.  There  is  one  defect  common  to  all 
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the  districts  viz  there  is  not  sufficient  care  taken  to  make  the  pupils  App.***  c. 
imitate  the  head  lines  set  before  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not  „ — 
msmt  on  any  particular  series.  But,  I think,  that  whatever  series  be 
adopted  should  be  imitated.  With  children  the  mere  fact  of  carefully  Scl>°>>b- 
mutating  what  is  set  before  them  has  an  educative  value  in  itself 
Neglect  of  this  imitation  has  a contrary  effect.  ' cMr'if ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  secure  uniformity  of  marking,  now  that  composition  ■ 
is  made  part  of  the  pass  mark  in  classes  above  fourth  It  strikes  me  Impeclor- 
that  it  would  more  naturally  form  part  of  the  grammar  “ pass  ” But 
1 would  prefer  to  see  it  made  a distinct  subject.  Its  importance 
entitles  it  to  that  prominence.  While  it  is  tacked  on  to  anotliei  subject 
the  teachers  have  not  sufficient  inducement  to  teach  it  carefully  and 
systematically.  At  present  they  expect-and  are  seldom  disappointed 
--that  good  penmanship  will  carry  at  least  a No. . 2 pass  If  included 
m grammar,  parsing  would  be  relied  on  for  pulling  the  pupils  through 

in  VT*  Prgl'eSS  “ SpeIling'  The  mi^kes  in  dictation  „ 

m fourth  and  fifth  classes  are  so  many  that  nothing  but  negligence  or  p g' 
unskiltulness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  can  account  for  them  The 
teachers  themselves  nearly  always  read  the  dictation  exercises  when  I 
examine,  and  it  is  strange  to  notice  the  inability  of  the  pupils  to  gather 
the  context.  And  this  is  the  more  strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
exercises  are  always  given  from  thelesson  books  of  their  respective  classes, 
which  they  have  been  reading  for  a whole  year.  Even  in  this  simple 
matter  the  difference  between  a good  and  a bad  teacher  is  very  apparent 
As  has  been  often  stated  by  Inspectors  in  their  reports  grammar  is  n 
not  made  sufficiently  practical.  The  requirements  of  the  programme 
are  fairly  well  attended  to.  Parsing  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
good.  It  is  in  the  fourth  class  I meet  with  most  failures.  I believe 
that  many  of  the  lowly  classed  teachers  do  not  know  the  grammar 
requirements  for  that  class.  They  seem  surprised  when  the  pSpils  vet 
ciphers  who  guess  out  the  parts  of  speech.  Inflections  and  conjugations 
are  frequently  overlooked.  In  sixth  class  the  knowledge  displayed  is 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  some  thought.  But  the  two  great 
practical  objects  of  grammar,  viz.,  to  help  people  to  speak  and  write 
correctly,  have  not  yet  been  attained— shall  I say  have  not  yet  been 
senously  attempted  h J 

As  to  speaking  correctly,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  correct  colloquial  solecisms  in  the  school.  And  as  I have 
stated  under  the  head  of  penmanship,  composition  or  letter  writing 
is  treated  m the  programme  as  a matter  of  second  or  third  rate 
importance. 

Geography  receives  perhaps  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  The  Geogmphy 
frequent  failures  in  third  and  fourth  classes  are  not  easily  accounted  for. 
in  these  classes  the  examination  is  mainly  from  the  maps  of  the  World 
and  Ireland  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  failures  is  that  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  examinations,  the  teachers  do  not  begin  map  teaching 
until  too  near  the  close  of  the  results  year.  And  then  accidents  may 
occur  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  Physical  geography 
should  form  part  of  the  obligatory  programme  for  sixth  class. 

Agriculture  is  not  taught  with  any  marked  success.  When  pupils 
answer  questions  proposed  from  the  Text  Book,  they  nearly  always  use 

oftlZ^eT  °f  the  b°0t  ’ bUt  feiI  t0  5h°W  an^  iutel!isent  knowIedSe 
In  a few  of  the  schools  round  Londonderry,  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  vocal 
as  een  mtioduced  with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  llullah’s  system  is  Music, 
taught  m a few  scattered  schools  with  tolerable  success.  The  North 
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Appendix  c.  Western  School  Circuit  may  be  described  as  non-musical.  I believe 
Reports  on  that  it  lias  been  observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people  for  whom 
State  of  music  has  few  allurements,  those  who  are  engrossed  in  money  making, 

Schools.  and  those  who  have  no  way  of  making  money;  and  most  of  the  parents 

mTTp.  °f  National  School  pupils  in  my  circuit  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 

Connellun,  classes.  I do  not  here  refer  to  Model  Schools  or  Convent  Schools. 

Head  j can  rep0rt  favourably  on  this  important  branch  of  female  education, 
nspectoi.  rj^e  ruie  requiring  an  hour’s  instruction  in  needlework  for  every  girl 
Needle-  above  first  class  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  Since  its 

work*  application  the  work  exhibited  at  Results  Examinations  shows  great 

improvement,  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

I may  say  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  “ alternative  scheme  ” 
for  sixth  class  girls  has  not  yet  become  operative  in  this  circuit.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Model  School,  every  school  in  the  City  of  London- 
derry claimed,  and  was  granted,  exemption  from  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme. 

It  was  feared  that  the  Model  School  would  suffer  from  its 
introduction,  because  of  this  general  exemption  of  the  other  schools  in 
the  city.  All  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  would  be  immediately,  or 
next  year,  brought  under  the  rule,  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
scheme  in  letters  to  the  Head  Teacher.  Indeed,  I must  admit  that  I 
was  myself  influenced  by  their  representations.  And  yet,  not  one  child 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  school  on  this  account. 

I mention  this  fact  to  show  that  even  intelligent  people  require  to  be 
educated  into  any  new  scheme  that  does  not  at  first  sight  recommend 
itself  to  their  judgment. 

D . I can  report  satisfactory  progress  in  drawing  from  the  flat.  Any 

more  advanced  style  is  rarely  attempted. 

Ceometr-  This  subject  is  taught  in  several  schools;  but  with  only  middling 
and  Men-  success  in  any  that  I have  myself  examined.  Pupils  very  seldom 
Buration.  g0  beyond  the  first  year’s  course.  I think  it  is  useless  to  intro- 

duce the  subject  before  the  pupils  reach  the  second  stage  of  Fifth 
Class.  1 should  like  to  see  it  taught  in  all  schools  conducted  by 
teachers  who  are  capable  of  teaching  it  properly,  and  I would  not 
tolerate  it  in  any  other.  I believe  the  boy  who  really  understands  the 
reasoning  of  even  one  proposition  has  received  a logical  training  that 
must  be  of  use  to  him.  But  the  boy  who  parrots  off  proposition  after 
proposition,  without  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  processes  that 
lead  up  to  the  conclusion,  has  been  laying  the  foundation  of  that  habit 
of  mind  which  renders  a man  unable  to  understand  what  he  reads  or 
hears,  or  even  what  he  says. 

Algebra  ^ the  year’s  course  of  algebra  fairly  well  taught  in  a 
considerable  number  of  schools.  Unlike  geometry,  the  first  year’s 
course  is  of  little  value  unless  continued  through  second  and  third 
year’s  courses.  In  algebra  the  first  year’s  course  does  little  more  than 
teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  the  study ; while 
in  geometry  each  step  advanced  has  its  own  independent  value.  That 
the  programme  for  second  and  third  years’  algebra  is  too  difficult  is 
generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  the  fact  will,  however,  bear 
repetition. 

Book-keep-  This  subject  is  now  generally  attempted,  and  rarely  with  success, 
iug.  Here  again,  the  good  teacher  stands  out  prominently.  When  he 
presents  pupils  in  book-keeping  they  know  it.  .He  never  presents 
smatterers. 

Kinder  Kindergarten  is  taught  in  all  the  Model  schools  and  Convent  schools 

garten.  with  encouraging  success.  All  the  teachers  regard  its  introduction  as 
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n boon  to  the  younger  children.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  see  them  ^nxniUt  c. 
engaged  at  the  different  “ gifts  ” and  “exercises  and  I am  sure  that  T.  ~~ 
the  habits  of  order  and  observation  they  acquire  must  be  useful  to  State  of °U 
them.  I had  expected  that  one  good  effect  of  Kindergarten  would  be  Schools, 
improvement  of  discipline  in  marching  to  and  from  seats,  and  when 
entering  and  leaving  the  school-room.  But  I must  say  that  in  this  Cornelian, 
matter  I have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  The  good  order  seems  to  Kead 
begin  and  end  with  the  Kindergarten  exercise.  Inspector. 

Handicraft  is  not  attempted,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any  school  in  my  ir  ,■ 
circuit,  except  one  in  Coleraine  District,  of  which  Dr.  Traill,  f.t.c.d!  lcra 
is  the  manager. 

Convent  Schools.—  Of  the  Convent  Schools  in  my  circuit  I have  Convent 
been  able  to  examine  only  one— Strabane  Convent  of  Mercy  —and  of  aS 
this  I am  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  proficiency  was 
excellent  both  in  the  obligatory  and  optional  subjects  of  the  School 
Programme.  I have  visited  several  other  Convent  schools;  and, 
without  exception,  they  all  appeared  to  me  to  be  admirably  conducted.  ’ 

Model  Schools.— hi  addition  to  the  Male,  Female,  and  Infant  Model  Model 
schools  m Londonderry,  of  which  I had  special  charge,  there  are  Model  Soho  Is. 
schools  (three  departments  in  each),  in  the  following  towns  Coleraine, 
Ballymoney,  Omagh,  Enniskillen,  and  Newtownstewart. 

I can  speak  with  confidence  of  Londonderry  schools,  as  I have 
examined  and  visited  them  frequently.  The  three  departments  are  well 
conducted.  Notwithstanding  great  opposition  from  private  schools 
they  have  successfully  maintained  their  attendance,  and  their  lihdi 
character  for  efficiency.  The  boys’  school  is  one  of  the  best  I have  evmr 
examined. 

I have  also  examined  Ballymoney  and  Newtownstewart  Schools. 

The  female  and  infants’  departments'  of  both  establishments  are  well 
conducted.  Of  the  male  departments  I cannot  speak  so  highly. 

The  District  Inspectors  express  themselves  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  Coleraine,  Enniskillen,  and  Omagh  schools.  I have  visited  these 
schools  on  several  occasions,  and  always  found  the  discipline  and  order 
satisfactory. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  indefa- 
tigable zeal  of  the  District  Inspectors  associated  with  me  in  the  super- 
vmon  of  this  extensive  circuit.  I have  found  them  always  most 
willmg  to  co-operate  with  me.  In  no  single  instance  has  there  been 
any  appreciable  difference  of  opinion  between  any  of  them  and  me 
on  any  matter  connected  with  schools  or  teachers.  In  the  Check 
Results  Examinations  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  holding,  I 
invariably  found  that  the  Inspectors  had  dealt  justly,  kindly,  oven 
leniently,  with  the  teachers.  Few  but  those  officially  connected 
with  them,  as  I have  been,  can  fully  appreciate  the  labour,  prudence, 
and  tact  these  gentlemen  bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Connellan, 

Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


o 2 
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Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr.S. 

Siarrit, 

Ballymena. 


The 

District. 


Schools. 


School 

buildings. 


Mb.  S.  Stamut,  District  Inspector. 

Ballymena,  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  the  following  General  Report 
on  the  state  of  National  Education  in  this  district  in  the  year  ending 
February,  1892. 

The  extent  of  the  district  remains  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  date  ot 
my  last  General  Report  (March,  1890).  As  that  Report  contained  a 
brief  description  of  the  district,  giving  its  position,  area,  and  chief 
physical  features,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The  principal 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  are  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  Ballymena  and  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Main  and  its  tributaries,  fishing  along  the  North  Channel  and  the  Bann, 
and  mining  in  some  of  the  mountainous  parts.  The  present  population 
is  about  72,000. 

The  National  schools  now  in  operation  in  this  district  are  thus 
classed  : — 


Ordinary, 

140 

Model, 

Poor  Law  Union, 

2 

Evening, 

1 

Besides  these  there  are  a few  Non-National  Schools  attended  for  the 
most  part  by  junior  pupils,  who,  after  receiving  some  elementary  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  enter  the  neighbouring 
National  Schools  to  complete  their  education.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  primary  education  of  this  district  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  teachers.  Though  there  are  two  or  three  localities  in 
which  the  schools  are  too  numerous,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  fairly 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  population  and 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  children  of  school-going  age. 
During  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter  some  schools  are  greatly 
overcrowded,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  schools  the  aggregate  accommodation 
is  sixteen  per  cent,  below  the  average  attendance.  Effective  work  is 
impossible  in  these  schools  during  the  period  of  overcrowding.  The 
improvements  effected  in  school  buildings  and  the  increased  accommo- 
dation provided  during  the  last  two  years  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
paragraph.  , ,, 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  school  buildings  and  premises  in  this 
district  are  kept  in  proper  order,  the  furniture  in  good  repair,  and  the 
school-rooms  clean  and  tidy,  and  sufficiently  heated  and  ventilated. 
Since  my  last  Report  two  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  to  super- 
sede old  and  unsuitable  houses— one,  a commodious  and  comfortable 
non-vested  house  at  Duneane,  and  the  other,  a good  vested  house  at 
Tullynamullen.  The  building  formerly  occupied  by  Guy’s  schools  (male, 
female,  and  infant)  has  been  structurally  altered  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired, and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  only.  An 
adjacent  building,  formerly  occupied  as  the  residences  of  the  teachers  of 
the  female  and  infant  schools,  has  been  converted  into  a schoolhouse  for 
the  infant  school  and  two  class  rooms  erected  in  the  rear.  The  boys^ 
room  with  its  class-room  can  accommodate  about  200  pupils,  the  ghl3 
room  with  its  two  class-rooms  about  160  pupils,  and  the  infants  room 
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with  its  two  class-rooms  about  150  pupils.  The  Dunaghy  Parochial 
Schoolhouse  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  accommodation  for  90  „ — 
pupils  instead  of  43,  and  the  outoffices  have  been  repaired.  Ballybeg 
and  JN  ewtowncrommelin  have  been  provided  with  class-rooms  to  meet  Scll()ols- 
the  requirements  of  increasing  attendance,  Ramoan  Female  School 
has  been  enlarged  for  the  same  reason.  Craigs  (11078)  has  been  pro-  slairit] 
Tided  with  out-offices,  a store  for  fuel,  a porch  for  caps,  &c.,  and  the  plot  Balb’m™. 
on  which  it  stands  has  been  enclosed  with  a wall.  Drummaul  lias  been 
thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished  with  an  adequate  supply  of  excellent 
new  desks.  Rev  A.  MacMullan,  p.p.,  has  put  his  schoolhouses  here 
(Ballymena  Male  and  Female  and  Harry ville  Male,  Female,  and  Infant) 
into  excellent  order,  improved  the  out-offices  and  connected  them  with 
the  town  water  and  drainage  at  considerable  expense.  Of  the  schools 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  paragraph  three  are  likelv  to 
be  provided  with  adequate  and  suitable  accommodation  at  an  early  date. 

In  one  of  these  cases  (Oarelinty)  the  manager  has  applied  for  a grant 
to  build  a vested  schoolhouse,  a considerable  sum  has  been  already 
locally  subscribed,  the  site  has  been  chosen,  and  the  owner,  who  is  at 
present  in  treaty  with  his  landlord  about  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
is  prepared  to  grant  a lease  as  soon  as  he  is  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary lega  power.  In  another  case  (Tullygarley),  referred  to  in  my  last 
lleport,  the  tenants  on  the  property  on  which  the  existing  schoolhouse 
stands,  are  purchasing  or  have  purchased  their  holdings  from  the  land- 
lord, but  as  the  necessary  legal  arrangements  are  still  incomplete  nothing 
can  be  done,  though  here  too  a considerable  amount  has  been  raised, 
in  the  third  case  (Lower  Buckna)  the  present  manager  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  build  a vested  schoolhouse  provided  he  can  get  a suitable  site 
and  a grant  for  the  purpose.  The  owner  of  the  most  desirable  site  is 
reluctant  to  part  with  it,  but  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  In 
another  case  (Glenane)— one  of  the  worst  schoolhouses  in  the  district- 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  local  parties  to  provide 
a suitable  house,  but  hitherto  without  success,  though  the  manager 
has  always  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  this  project.  As  he  is  now 
advanced  in  years  the  duty  is  likely  to  devolve  on  his  successor,  ti 
one  of  the  remaining  cases  the  manager  (Rev.  II.  Magorian,  p.p.),  who 
is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate  accommodation,  is 
negotiating  for  a suitable  site,  and  should  he  be  successful  he  will  erect 
two  new  houses  to  supersede  those  now  hi  his  charge  in  Eandalstown. 
in  all  the  remaining  cases  the  existing  houses  are  fairly  good  but  too 
small  tor  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  present  attendance.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  existing  schoolhouses  are  good  and  in  proper  repair,  and 
attord  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  present  attendance,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  fair  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Five  schools  are  under  official  management.  Of  the  remaining  141  Manager*, 
schools  110  are  under  clerical,  and  31  under  lay  management.  Of  these 
ordinary  schools  73  are  managed  by  Presbyterians,  44  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  24  by  members  of  the  late  Established  Church.  In  the 
sou  hern  part  of  the  district  there  are  numerous  school  committees, 
liiese  committees  are  very  serviceable  in  looking  after  the  repairs  of  the 
school  buddings  and  furniture,  and  they  frequently  exercise  considerable 
mtiuence  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  In  my  last  general  report  I 
snowed  that  then-  mterference  in  the  management  of  their  schools  had 
in  some  mstances  most  injuriously  affected  their  prosperity.  No  recent 
case  of  such  injurious  interference  has  come  under  my  notice.  With 
w exceptions  the  managers  discharge  theu-  duties  faithfully  and 
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Appendix  c.  efficiently,  are  much  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  schools,  visit 
Reports  on  them  frequently,  advise  and  encourage  the  teachers,  and  use  their 
State  of  influence  in  promoting  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance.  Many 
Schools.  Gf  them  attend  the  results  examinations  of  their  schools  to  make  them- 
jv/r.  s.  selves  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The 
&tarrit,  managers  have  always  co-operated  with  mo  in  my  attempts  to  improve 
Ballymena,  their  teachers  and  schools. 

Teachers.  The  teachers  of  this  district  are  on  the  whole  well  qualified  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  important  and  laborious  duties,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  of  respectable  social  position.  As  public  servants  they 
are  faithful  and  efficient,  and  progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge  as  is  calculated  to  improve  them  as  schoolkeepers. 
They  keep  their  schoolrooms  and  school  premises  clean  and  neat, 
maintain  proper  discipline  in  their  schools,  attend  carefully  to  the  moral 
character  of  their  pupils,  keep  their  school  accounts  neatly  and  accurately, 
and  observe  strictly  all  the  Board’s  Rules.  That  they  are  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  the  acquisition  in  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  to 
to  them  as  schoolkeepers  will  be  evident  from  the  following  table  giving 
their  classification  on  29th  February,  1892,  and  the  corresponding  totals 
on  1st  November,  1881,  when  the  district  was  committed  to  my 
charge  : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Totals. 

Corresponding 
Totals  on 
1st  Nov.,  1881. 

n. 

16 

2 

18 

2 

i2,  ... 

20 

2 

22 

8 

m,  . . 

52 

3 

56 

54 

ip, 

16 

9 

25 

6 

in’, 

28 

13 

41 

89 

HP, 

14 

3 

17 

15 

Unclassed, 

- 

1 

1 

6 

Totals, 

146 

33 

179 

180 

This  table  exhibits  only  a part  of  the  progress  made  during  the  time 
mentioned,  as  it  does  not  include  many  teachers  appointed  to  more 
remunerative  positions  elsewhere,  and  several  highly  classed  teachers  that 
have  retired  from  the  service  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  or  age,  or 
other  cause.  Of  these  at  least  1 5 were  first-class  teachers,  and  but  few 
first-class  teachers  from  other  districts  have  taken  their  places  here. 
Of  the  numbers  included  in  II2  and  III2  above,  two-thirds  have  been 
recently  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  of  their 
respective  classes.  The  real  progress  in  classification,  as  determined  by 
the  annual  examinations,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  promoted  to  III2  or  III1,  ....  153 

„ „ IP,  ...  . . 51 

„ ,,  l2,  . 29 

„ P,  . . . 20 


Classifying  the  teachers  according  to  the  efficiency  of  their  services  as 
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determined  by  the  results  examinations  and  the  general  character  of  Appendix  c. 

their  schools,  forty  of  them  are  very  aood.  fifty  good,  fifty  fair , twenty- 

eight  middling,  and  eleven  bad.  ~ sK°n 

Miss  Isabella  Allen,  teacher  of  the  Connor  Female  National  School,  Schools, 
was  awarded  a Carlisle  and  Blake  premium  for  the  year  1890.  Mr~S 

The  number  of  monitors  now  serving  in  the  schools  of  this  district  is  Stumi. 
seventy-six.  They  are  carefully  instructed  by  their  teachers  in  the  Ball>'mena‘ 
prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  diligently  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Mo^3. 

I hey  discharge  their  duties  faithfully  and  well,  and  acquit  themselves 
creditably  at.  their  annual  examinations.  In  their  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  service  many  of  these  monitors  are  quite  as  useful  in  their 
schools  as  assistant  teachers.  At  the  July  examination,  1882,  the 
average  answering  of  seven  monitors  examined  on  C papers  was  only 
41 -7  per  cent.  • in  July,  1891,  the  average  answering  of  nine  monitors 
examined  on  C papers  was  GOT  per  cent.  ; and  that  of  sixteen  monitors 
examined  on  D papers  at  the  same  examination  was  67T  per  cent. 

Only  one  of  these  25  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  whilst  of  the  seven 
examined  in  1882  four  failed  very  badly.  Those  facts  indicate  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  these  young  persons.  Of 
the  present  teachers  24  principals  and  10  assistants  have  served  as  pupil- 
teachers,  or  monitors,  or  both,  under  my  own  superintendence^  and  with 
one  exception  they  are  performing  their  duties  creditably  and  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  managers. 

There  are  22  workmistresses  now  employed  in  this  district.  They  Work' 
all  attend  regularly,  and  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily. 

The  general  character  of  the  attendance  is  very  irregular,  though  Attendance, 
improving  slowly.  In  1887  the  average  attendance  was  60-2  per  cent, 
of  the  number  on  rolls  ; in  1889  it  was  61  per  cent.  ; it  is  now  62*5 
per  cent.  This  irregularity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  prevailingly  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  district.  During  seed  time  and  harvest  nearly 
all  the.  senior  pupils  are  kept  at  home  to  assist  in  farm  work.  In  some 
localities  it  is  attributable  to  the  indifference  or  poverty  of  the  parents, 
and  in  some  instances  to  worthless  teaching.  Thoroughly  efficient 
teaching — other  circumstances  being  equal — invariably  improves  the 
character  of  the  attendance,  not  only  in  regularity,  but  in  punctuality 
as  well,  and  this  improvement  in  its  turn  promotes  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupils.  In  eight  of  my  best  rural  schools  the  attendance  is  69  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls,  and  the  average  answering  of  the  pupils  in 
all  the  ordinary  and  optional  subjects  of  the  school  programme  was  98T 
per  cent,  at  the  Results  Examinations  of  the  past  year.  The  teachers 
themselves  attend  very  punctually  in  the  mornings,  and  there  arc  very  few 
late  comers  among  the  pupils.  In  many  of  the  schools  here  nearly  every 
Pupil  is  present  at  10  o’clock,  in  some  instances  at  9.30  o’clock,  and  several 
teachers  call  the  rolls  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Though  the  attendance  is  irregular  in  most  schools,  and  very  irregular  Proficiency 
in  some,,  and  though  there  are  still  a few  comparatively  worthless 
teachers  in  charge  of  schools  here,  yet  the  general  character  of  the 
answering  at  the  Results  Examinations  is  fairly  satisfactory  and  impro- 
ving.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  record  of  the  answering 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  years  mentioned  : — 

Iu  year  euded  28  Feb.,  1883  the  general  proficiency  was  71'  9 per  cent 
„ 28  „ 1885  „ „ 72-3 

„ 29  „ 1888  ,,  „ 79-2 

„ 28  „ 1890  „ 84-2 

„ 29  „ 1892  „•  „ 86-3 
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Of  146  schools  examined  for  results  in  this  district  during  the  past 
year  the  answering  was : — 

In  55  Schools  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

In  58  „ 80  to  90 

In  23  „ 70  to  80 

In  6 ,,  60  to  70 

In  4 ,.  50  to  60  „ 

The  following  is  a similar  return  of  the  answering  made  in  134  day 
schools  examined  for  results  here  in  the  year  1882-3: — 

In  9 Schools  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

In  25  „ 80  to  90 

In  39  „ 70  to  80 

In  39  „ 60  to  70 

In  18  „ 50  to  60  „ • 

In  4 Schools  under  50  per  cent. 

A comparison  of  the  facts  given  in  the  preceding  tables  will  show 
that  the  educational  progress  of  the  district  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  general  proficiency  in  reading  is  good.  In  the  majority  of 
the  schools  the  reading  is  both  fluent  and  intelligent.  The  junior  classes 
are  in  general  very  well  prepared  in  this  branch,  and  quite  familiar 
with  the  meanings  of  words  as  given  in  their  lesson  books.  In  the 
senior  classes  explanation  is  weak  in  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  schools, 
and  fair  or  good  in  the  rest.  This  weakness  is  clue,  partly  to  inefficient 
teaching,  and  partly  to  irregular  attendance.  In  all  the  schools  the 
repetition  of  poetry  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  in  all  the  best  schools 
it  is  very  good. 

Writing  is  on  the  whole  fairly  good,  and  steadily  improving.  All  the 
schools  are  adequately  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials  and  appli- 
ances. Great  care  is  taken  in  selecting  suitable  copy  books  for  the 
different  classes,  and  the  writing  lessons  are  properly  superintended. 

Arithmetic  is  well  taught,  and  the  general  proficiency  is  very  good. 
Theoretical  arithmetic  receives  sufficient  attention,  and  in  mental 
calculations  the  proficiency  is  fair  in  most  schools,  and  in  some  very  good. 

Spelling  and  writing  from  dictation  receive  due  attention,  and  the 
proficiency  in  both  is  very  good. 

Grammar  is  well  or  fairly  taught  in  two-thirds  of  the  schools,  and  in- 
differently or  badly  in  the  others.  The  general  proficiency  is  fairly  good. 
At  the  annual  examination  of  1882,  the  average  answering  made  by  all  the 
teachers  and  monitors  (37)  in  this  subject  was  33  2 per  cent. ; in  1889,  the 
answering  of  all  the  teachers  and  monitors  (45)  was  70*5  per  cent. ; and  in 
1891,  the  answering  of  all  the  teachers  and  monitors  (43)  was  70‘4  per  cent. 

In  geography,  the  proficiency  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  grammar, 
and  the  progress  is  much  the  same.  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
suitable  maps. 

Agriculture  is  carefully  taught  by  all  the  good  teachers,  and  with  much 
success.  In  the  other  cases  the  teaching  is  tolerable,  with  a few  excep- 
tions. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  fairly  in  a few  schools. 

The  chief  extra  subjects  taught  here  are  geometry,  algebra,  vocal 
music,  drawing,  and  in  the  Model  School,  Latin  and  French.  In  these 
subjects  the  proficiency  is  fair.  In  a few  schools  physical  geography 
ancl  domestic  economy  are  very  fairly  taught. 

Needlework  is  on  the  whole  very  carefully  taughtin  ninety- one  schools. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Starrit,  District  Inspector. 
The  Secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  M'Clintock,  M.A.,  District  Inspector.  — 

1 Mr.  \v.  j. 

M'Clintock . 

Donegal,  February,  1892.  Donegal. 

Gentlemen,— In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  general  report  on  this  district  for  the  year  1891. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  two  years  ago,  there  were  147  schools  School, 
m operation  At  present  there  are  149— one  Convent  school,  two  work- ll0U!e!- 
house  schools,  and  146  ordinary  day  schools.  During  these  two  years 
the  houses  have  in  general,  been  kept  in  a good  state  of  repair ; but  no 
marked  advance  has  been  made  in  superseding  unsuitable  buildings 
by  ones  better  fitted  for  school  purposes.  Something,  however,  is 
being  done  towards  this  end.  In  the  parish  of  Glencolumbkille  a new 
rested  house  is  almost  completed;  two  applications  have  been  made  by 
managers  to  the  Commissioners  for  aid  to  build  houses  to  take  the  places 
of  two  thatched  cabins  which  have  been  used  as  schoolrooms  for  many 
years ; a grant  has  been  made  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a house  at 
Malmbeg,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  district;  and  I have 
lately  received  notice  from  the  Very  Reverend  F.  Canon  M'Kenna,  p.p., 

Rundoran,  that  he  has  closed  Ardfarna  National  School  pending  the 
erection  of  a more  suitable  house.  The  furniture  is  usually  of  the 
proper  kind  and  is  kept  in  good  condition.  In  some  of  the  older 
schools  the  desks,  originally  of  faulty  construction,  have  become  much 
worn,  and  a few  cases  occur  in  which  the  supply  of  maps  is  insufficient. 
hind1  genel’al  rnIe’  a fair  amount  of  sales  stock  is  kept  on 


The  following  figures  show  the  classification  of  the  teaching  staff  Ch»sifc»- 
at  the  end  of  1889,  when  there  were  144  ordinary  schools  in  existence  S™? 
and  at  the  end  of  1891,  when  there  were  146  ■—  re.chem 


1889. 

1891. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Class  I.,  . 

25 

1 ! 

„ II., 

70 

8 

66 

,,  HI-, 

Unclassed, 

47 

2 

21 

54 

1 

16 

Total, 

144 

30 

146 

28 

The  Convent  school,  which  is  extremely  well  conducted,  is  paid  by  Convent 
capitation.  One  of  the  workhouse  schools  is  in  charge  of  a Third  Class  Scho'oL 
teacher ; the  teacher  of  the  other  is  unclassed.  There  are  also  fifteen 
workmistresses,  and  one  junior  literary  assistant  permanently  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  classification  of  the 
principal  teachers  has  not,  as  a whole,  improved  of  late.  The  number 
m First  Class  is  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  1889,  whilst  the 
number  in  Second  Class  has  decreased,  and  the  number  in  Third  Class  has 
increased.  The  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Third  Class 
teachers  are — about  a year  ago  two  teachers  were  depressed  from  the 
first  division  of  Second  Class  to  the  second  division'of  Third  Class— the 
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one  for  continued  inefficiency,  tlie  other  for  falsification  of  the  school 
accounts ; two  of  the  three  schools  taken  into  connexion  during  the 
past  two  years  are  in  charge  of  Third  Class  teachers ; and,  quite  recently, 
some  Third  Class  candidates  have  been  selected  by  the  managers  for 
positions  formerly  held  by  Second  Class  teachers.  The  classification  of 
the  assistants  has  improved  somewhat. 

Teachers  who  seek  promotion  to  a higher  class  either  attend  a course 
of  training  or  apply  for  admission  to  the  annual  district  examinations. 
Those  whose  schools  are  not  in  a sufficiently  satisfactory  state  usually 
try  to  effect  their  object  by  entering  a training  college,  as  only  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  efficient  school-keepers  are  admitted 
to  the  examinations  held  in  the  district.  In  July,  1890,  four  teachers 
attended  the  annual  examinations  as  candidates  for  promotion — three 
of  them  succeeded.  In  July,  1891,  six  attended — four  succeeded,  two 
of  them  attaining  to  the  first  division  of  First  Class. 

Aspirants  to  the  office  of  teacher,  who  have  not  been  monitors,  have 
now  but  one  avenue  open  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes — they 
must  undergo  a course  of  training  for  two  years,  and  pass  their  final 
examinations  satisfactorily.  A considerable  number  of  these  young 
persons  attend  the  July  examinations  each  year  as  competitors  for 
admission  to  one  or  other  of  the  training  colleges.  As  to  the  teachers 
themselves,  I do  not  think  that  they  feel  any  great  desire  to  attend  a 
course  of  training.  A few  enter  each  year,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they 
look  on  their  attendance  rather  as  a means  of  promotion  than  as  an 
opportunity  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  performing  their  duties  as  educators  of  the  young. 

The  monitors,  of  whom  there  are  21 — 11  females  and  10  males — are 
almost,  without  exception,  very  carefully  trained  by  their  teachers.  In 
1891  four  monitors  completed  their  term  of  service;  in  1890, 
seven,  and  in  each  of  the  previous  three  years,  six.  Twenty-eight 
out  of  these  twenty-nine  passed  the  final  examinations  with  credit, 
and  received  certificates  of  classification.  About  one-half  of  them, 
however,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  failed  to  get 
employment  as  National  School  teachers.  At  least  four  of  them  have 
gone  to  America. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  have  a mixed  attendance  of  boys 
and  girls.  All  those  taken  into  connexion  within  the  last  eight  years 
are  so  with  one  exception — Nuala  male,  13382.  The  number  of  cases 
in  which  there  are  separate  male  and  female  schools  is  only  thirteen. 
The  managers  in  most  instances  prefer  the  mixed  system,  as  they 
consider  it  better  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  together. 
The  schools  are  fairly  distributed  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  population.  In  a few  localities,  however,  they  are  too  numerous — 
a state  of  affairs  produced  by  the  necessity  for  making  due  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 

It  is  in  these  places  that  the  least  effective  educational  work  is  done. 
The  teacher’s  main  object  is  to  secure  as  many  pupils  as  will  entitle 
him  to  his  class  salary.  He  cannot  afford  to  offend  either  pupil  or 
parent.  Hence  discipline  suffers.  Besides,  young  teachers  in  such 
situations  are  always,  except  their  parents  reside  in  the  neighbourhood, 
looking  out  for  better  schools,  and  as  they  regard  their  present  appoint- 
ment merely  a stepping-stone  to  something  higher,  they  do  not  take 
more  than  a passing  interest  in  their  immediate  work. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  still  continues  irregular.  The  agricultural 
pursuits  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged,  emigration, 
which  carries  off  year  by  year  a large  number  of  young  people,  apathy 
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on  the  part  of  parents,  epidemics— all  tend  to  prevent  regular  attendance  ■ 
A modified  system  of  compulsion  which  would  at  least  counteract  the  i 
hstlessness  of  the  parents  could,  I think,  be  enforced  without  entailing  < 
any  material  hardship.  If  an  attendance  of  100  or  120  days  in  tile  ! 
year  were  insisted  on,  a sufficient  margin  would  be  left  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  assist  at  home  when  work  in  the  field  or  elsewhere  would  be  ' 
most  pressing  Special  provision  could  be  made  for  cases  of  severe 
epidemics  or  of  individual  illness.  The  managers,  and  especially  the  I 
If  1 managers,  try  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  their  children  out  as 
often  as  possible  In  some  parishes  the  clergymen  are  doing  all  that 
moial  suasion  and  personal  influence  can  do  towards  this  end  They 
visit  the  schools  frequently,  take  notes  of  those  who  are  absent  without 
a known  cause,  and  call  at  the  homes  for  an  explanation.  In  one 
school,  which  1 visited  lately,  I found  that  the  teacher  had  been  directed 
to  prepare  for  the  manager  at  stated  intervals  a list  giving  the  names  of 
all  his  pupils  whose  attendance  was  unsatisfactory,  accompanied  by  any 
relevant  observations  he  thought  it  advisable  to  make,  and  that  the 
manager  took  occasion  to  make  this  list  public.  I am  informed  that  an 
parish’4  “ “emg  made  t0  mauSm’ate  this  system  throughout  the 

Another  point  on  which  much  improvement  is  still  needed  is  punctuality  F 
“r;,  Ivery"arelyfind  the  teachers  late,  but  I think  they  01 
might  put  forth  more  effort  in  most  cases  to  entice  the  children  to  come  a' 
Instead  of  ‘his,  many  teachers  in  the  less  efficient  class  of 
a™?01®  practically  connive  at  their  late  arrival  by  not  commencing  the 
day  s work  at  ten  o clock  precisely.  ° 

I am  prepared  to  admit  that  when  children  live  far  from  the  school 
there,  may  be  some  valid  excuse  for  their  being  occasionally  late, 
specially  in  the  winter  time.  But  what  excuse  is  there  for  those  who 
reside  m the  proximity  of  the  school  habitually  dropping  in  from  ten  to 
eleven  o clock.  I have  met  instances  where  the  pupils  were  under  the 
mpiession  that  they  were  not  late  if  they  put  in  an  appearance  at  any 
roll-call  In  this  matter,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  the  most  determining  factor— a statement  which  the  following 
instances,  taken  from  my  notes  of  incidental  visits,  will  exemplify  :— 

/o  i S°'  °f  pupiIs  Present  at  10  °’c-  = 17  ; at  11  o’c.  = 32 

)t  \ xr°'  °r  puplls  Present  at  10-20  o’c.  = 4 ; at  11  o’c.  = 13. 

(3.)  bio.  of  pupils  present  at  10  o’c.  = l ; at  10.30  o’c.  = 10  • at  11 

oc.  = 15.  ’ 

(*■)  °f  pupils  present  at  10.10  o’c.  = 100  ; at  11  o’c.  = 110 
(5.)  JMo.  of  pupils  present  at  10.5  o’c.=58-a  number  considerably 
m excess  of  the  averages  attendance. 

Nos.  (4)  and  (5)  are  well  conducted  schools,  Nos.  (1),  (2),  and  O'} 
are  not.  \ » \ » \ / 


Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  special  training  of  infants  Only  Infant** 
two  infant  departments  exist  in  the  district.  The  teachers,  engaged  with 
ie  ig  ei  classes,  leave  the  little  ones,  whose  programme  of  instruction 
~ vei7  limited,  largely  to  themselves  or  in  charge  of  another  pupil  who 
eceives  no  preparation  to  enable  him  to  keep  them  usefully  and  agreeably 
employed.  They  get  the  same  time  for  recreation  as  the  higher  classes 
usually  half  an  hour.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  reading, 
writing [,  capheraig,  counting  on  the  ball  frames,  or  sitting  idly  in  the  desks. 
if1?  ldly  begets  listlessness— a habit  which  it  is  to  be  regretted 

iat  their  attendance  at  school  induces,  or  at  least  fosters.  Can  no 
system  be  devised  which  will  occupy  their  minds  usefully  during  the 
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AppcndixC.  whole  time  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  schoolroom  ? Kindergarten 
Re  orts  on  ^as  not  Jet  been  introduced.  It  cannot  well  be  practised  in  the  ordinary 
State  of 0n  rural  schools.  Wooden  blocks  for  building  could  be  obtained  cheaply 
Schools.  and  would  afford  much  amusement  of  an  educational  value.  Here, 
Mr~W.  J however,  the  question  of  expense  arises,  and  no  local  funds  are  forth 
AP Clintock,  coming  for  such  a purpose.  I would  also  suggest  a daily  lesson  of  a 
Donegal,  yery  elementary  character  on  the  maps.  It  would  make  the  school 
hours  much  less  tedious.  Such  a lesson  could  be  rendered  very  interest- 
ing to  them.  They  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  bright  colouring  of 
the  maps,  and  short  stories  or  descriptions  could  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced which  would  delight  them. 

Reading.  In  former  Reports  I have  had  to  complain  that  the  children  do  not 
understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  lessons,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
still  prevails.  The  teachers  appear  to  be  satisfied  when  the  words  can 
be  pronounced  accurately.  Due  attention  to  the  pauses  and  a proper 
grouping  of  the  words  are  considered  as  of  secondary  importance.  To 
make  the  children  understand  fully  what  they  read,  requires  skilled  and 
unremitting  attention,  and  consumes  more  time  than  the  teacher  thinks 
he  can  well  spare.  He  is,  therefore,  too  often  content  with  a mere  pass 
in  this  subject.  The  meanings  of  the  words  at  the  heads  of  the  lessons 
are  usually  taught.  The  repetition  of  the  prescribed  pieces  of  poetry 
exhibits  the  same  faults  as  their  reading — it  is  rapid,  monotonous,  and 
unintelligent. 

In  reading,  there  are  two  points  to  be  specially  aimed  at  in  an  elementary 
school — the  pupil  should  read  accurately,  and  he  should  understand 
what  he  reads.  This  is  the  minimum  proficiency  with  which  we  should 
be  satisfied.  As  far  as  mere  word-teaching  is  concerned,  the  schools  in 
this  district  come  fairly  up  to  the  requisite  standard.  But  they  fall 
far  short  of  the  mark  in  the  degree  to  which  they  give  the  pupils  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  subjects  of  study,  and,  indeed,  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  generally. 

Writing.  The  general  proficiency  in  writing  at  present  may  be  described  as 
passable.  Comparatively  few  pupils  fail  at  the  Results  Examinations, 
but  the  majority  get  only  bare  passes.  There  are  now  several  excellent 
series  of  copy-books  on  the  Board’s  List  of  Requisities.  Each  teacher 
adopts  the  series  which  he  thinks  most  suitable.  The  only  point  on 
which  I insist  is  that  the  pupils  be  able  to  imitate  closely  the  head  lines 
of  the  one  selected.  The  penmanship  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  is 
apt  to  degenerate  in  some  schools  where  copy  writing  is  not  practised 
beyond  the  Fourth  Class.  This  is  owing  to  a tendency  of  the  pupils  to  write 
their  exercises  with  less  care  than  they  would  write  a copy—  a tendency 
which  the  teachers  are  not  always  on  the  alert  to  check.  When  visiting 
the  schools,  I have,  on  every  suitable  opportunity,  dwelt  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  obliging  even  the  highest  classes  to  practise  the  imitation  of 
some  advanced  style  such  as  Thom’s  No.  9. 

Composi-  More  attention  is  being  given  to  Composition  than  formerly  and  pro- 
tiou.  gress  is  being  made,  but  the  stage  yet  reached  is  far  beneath  what  is 
desirable.  The  pupils  are  usually  acquainted  with  the  proper  form  in 
which  to  cast  a letter,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  able 
to  express  correctly  the  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds.  A correct 
letter  on  a simple  subject — and  the  subjects  suggested  are  always  simple 
— should  not  be  beyond  the  limits  of  an  elementary  education. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic.  — More  labour  is  expended  on  this  subject  than  on  any 

other  in  the  Programme.  The  First  and  Second  Classes  answer  well. 
Their  course  might  be  extended  so  as  to  include  more  difficult  questions 
in  Addition  for  First  Class,  and  Multiplication  by  one  figure  for  Second 
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Tim  ®™era}.Profioien.°y  °f  higher  classes  may  be  described  as  fair, 
ihe  -third  Class  pupils  break  down  more  frequently  in  long  division 
than  in  any  other  part  of  their  programme  in  this  subject,  The  Fourth 
Class  pupils  sometimes  confound  Reduction  Ascending  with  Reduction 
escending,  and  the  Fifth  Class  pupils  often,  when  working  an  exercise 
A;P™P,0rtl0n’  Pu* tIle  term  wbl<*  should  occupy  the  third  place  in 
the  statement  Neglect  to  read  the  question  carefully  or  inability  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is 
wm  tfV?U  8,0UrCe  0f  failure-  An  indifferently-trained  pupil  who 
head  rdlf  Tfj  accu,rate'y  an  exercise  in  subtraction  if  the  subtra- 
hend  be  placed  below  the  minuend  will  often  fail  if  it  be  put  thus 
Subtiact  £A  Us.  U2d  from. £20,  or  thus  :_Find  the  difference  between 

unnermosM'Th11'1  & ?-n  . H°  18  TCry  llkely  to  Place  the  subtrahend 
um™  u i Vr?,8^1  t0  exPress  regret  that  the  blackboard  is  not 
more  availed  of,  both  for  explaining  the  rationale  of  the  subject,  and  fol- 
lowing, to  some  extent  at  least,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same 
exeicise  may  frequently  be  expressed. 

Sti  wTera«0n’  aotation’.  and  mental  calculation  are  in  a less  satisfactory 
state  than  the  other  portions  of  the  Programme.  A suitable  text-book 
on  mental  arithmetic  would,  I think,  be  found  extremely  useful  I do 

foe  v rule’  S1™.  *be  PuPils  any  questions  on  mental  calculation, 
the  solution  of  which  requires  a knowledge  of  empiric  rules.  The 
exercises  proposed  are  of  a miscellaneous  character,  and  afford  not 
the  sffbjfoct1  dlS°lplme’  hut  also  devel°P  a theoretic  acquaintance  with 

Oral  Spelling  is  well  taught ; writing  from  dictation  is  not.  The 
pupils  can  easily  learn  to  spell  the  words  at  the  heads  of  their 
lessons  without  special  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher- 
ability  on  then-  part  to  write  a spelling  lesson  correctly  is  the  out- 
come of  his  constant  attention.  The  manner  in  which  the  dictation 

XwLd  ? glVe"  15  ve,y  often  faulty’  and  “rors  are  frequently 
al  owed  to  pass  Without  correction.  Besides  this,  I find  that  trans- 
cription is  an  oft-recurring  substitute  for  dictation.  The  ohildren  are 

fo  thfok  fo  t fo  W mUCl1  kSS  tr°Uble’  a"d  most  of  the  teaah“'s  appear 

thet^ets^ 

th^ThifTr?1  Pr°fitnCy  iQ  S^mmar  is  middling.  In  many  schools 
® f " d ° ,S  P’S'  S aCqUlt  themselves  Tery  creditably,  but  in  some 
cases  a considerable  amount  of  guessing  exists.  The  Fourth  Class 

ttrss  tt  mi-  nTl ie  puifls  o£  this  4 ar°  % 4^ 

nrenarfo- , + ^ “ Cla8S>,  and  consequently  are  introduced  without  due 
Sfl mtosym tactica  parsing.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  are 
?n  PaPer-  Their  exercises  are  executed  more  neatly  and 
to  b,  t H rS  “ 01'tll0grapfry  appear  than  was  the  case  some  years 
ago,  but  then-  acquaintance  with  the  subject  itself  is  still  largely  super- 
boot-  G®naraUy  speakmg,  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  text- 

neglected  th!tf  T T’  eV®  wllen  *lle  text-book  is  by  no  means 

Quitioos  Wll  pd  Wh°  Can  rapeat  qulte  Slibly  the  answers  to  such 
iTo  voT  a!-Wbe“  18  a. noun  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case  ? When 

has  comn  qtV?  be  transltlve  1 bas  no  idea  of  the  import  of  what  lie 
was  committed  to  memory. 

Pieces6  ,teacberS  do  not  sbo'v  “uch  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
variahlv  °U  °°kmg  °Ver  tbe  80,1001  exercises  I almost  in- 

andfolttf  d hu  tlle  sent?nces  have  evidently  been  cbosen  at  random, 

It  tn  b!  P"l>lls  are. required  to  parse  every  word  of  the  portion  chosen, 
ppeais  to  me  sheer  waste  of  time  to  set  a Sixth  Class  child  to  parse 
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Appendix  c.  such  words  as  ‘ and,  ’ ‘ if,  * ‘ when.  ’ Besides  this,  the  correction  of  errors 
is,  in  the  main,  imperfect. 

Geography  is  another  weak  subject.  The  Third  Class  pupils  show  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  pointing  out  the  names  of  places  on  the  map 
of  the  world,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  acquaintance  with  it  of  many 
who  use  the  pointer  with  facility  cannot  be  considered  as  of  an  intelligent 
character.  For  instance,  a few  days  ago  a little  girl  very  readily  point- 
ed out  Cape  Farewell,  Torres  Strait,  &c.  I then  asked  her,  “ Is  Cape 
Farewell  land  or  water.”  “Water,”  was  the  reply.  I then  put  my 
finger  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  asked  her  whether  that  part  of  the  map 
represented  land  or  water.  “Land,”  she  said.  In  fact  the  pupils  of 
this  class  are  not  properly  introduced  to  the  map.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  ignore  the  recommendations  of  the  hand-book  on  this  head,  and 
set  the  children  to  pointing  out  the  names  printed  on  the  map,  without 
taking  due  steps  to  convey  clearly  to  their  minds  what  a map  is.  In 
the  higher  classes  more  attention  is  given  to  the  text-book  than  to  the 
map,  and  the  pupils  are  often  able  to  repeat  lists  of  names  of  places  of 
whose  positions  they  know  nothing.  I have  noticed  this  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  map  of  Europe,  which  forms  part  of  the  programme  of 
class  V1.  Some  such  occurrence  as  the  following  is  by  no  means 

rare  : I say  to  a child — “ Trace  the  course  of  the  river  Rhine.”  As  he 

looks  at  the  map  he  says,  “ The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland  and  flows 
through  Germany  and  Holland  into  the  North  Sea,’  but  after  several 
attempts  he  fails  to  point  it  out.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  class,  the 
teacher  has  the  option  of  presenting  the  pupils  for  examination  on  either 
the  map  of  Ireland  or  the  map  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  In  every  instance  during  the  past  year  the  map  of  Ireland  was 
selected.  I require  the  second  stage  of  Fifth  Class  pupils  to  give  me  some 
statistics  relating  to  the  geography  of  Ireland — the  heights  of  the  more 
prominent  mountains,  the  lengths  of  the  more  important  rivers,  &c. 
This  is  the  point  in  which  they  acquit  themselves  with  least  satisfaction. 
Tn  some  of  my  best  schools  the  senior  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
early  and  spending  the  time  up  till  10  o’clock  in  going  over  on  the  maps 
their  home-lesson  for  the  day.  The  teacher  as  a rule  gives  no  assistance. 
The  children  help  each  other  where  help  is  needed.  In  these  schools 
the  answering  in  geography  is  usually  good. 

Agriculture  is  being  better  attended  to  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
but  the  teaching  is  not  yet  practical  enough.  More  intelligent  methods 
of  instruction  are  being  gradually  adopted,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
subject  is  becoming  more  interesting  to  the  pupils.  There  are  29 
ordinary  schools  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  district  in  charge 
of  female  teachers — in  only  one  of  these  is  instruction  in  agriculture 


Agriculture. 


given.  # . . 

Needle-  The  attainments  of  the  girls  of  the  Second  and  higher  classes  in  the 

work.  several  heads  into  which  needlework  is  divided  in  the  school  programme 
may  be  set  forth  as  follows  : — Sewing  fair,  knitting  extremely  good, 
cutting  out  very  middling.  The  marks  awarded  in  this  subject  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  so  high  as  they  were  some  time  ago. . This  does  not 
indicate  any  falling  off  in  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  taught,  but  is 
due  solely  to  the  recent  extension  of  the  course  of  instruction.  When 
the  last  revision  of  the  programme  was  issued  the  female  teachers 
anticipated  insuperable  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials  for  working 
on,  and  they  did  not  see  what  would  be  done  with  the  finished  articles 
in  case  material  was  procurable.  There  is,  practically,  no  market  in  the 
locality  for  these  articles.  In  my  report  for  1889  I referred  to  this 
state  of  affairs  and  pointed  out  the  course  which  I thought  the  teachers 
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shoiUd  puisue.  Matters  have  turned  out  as  I expected  they  would.  In  Appen<uxc. 
schools  where  the  teacher  can  turn  out  well-made  garments,  &c  the 
girls  are  bogmnmg  to  bring  materials  from  home  for  family  use— a 
custom  which  will  prevail  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  I examined 
a school  lately  in  which  the  Sixth  Class  girls  said  that  the  dresses  they 
were  wearing  had  been  made  by  themselves  under  the  supervision  of 
the  work-mistress.  The  Fourth  Class  girls,  in  some  cases,  appear,  on  the 
day  of  examination,  wearing  the  pinafores  which  they  have  prepared  as 

the  XTsT?  t0  be  exhlblted\  Kul«ing  is,  in  most  instances,  taught  to 
the  girls  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  school— hence  arises  their  marked 
pro  ciency  under  this  head.  The  instruction  in  cutting-out  is  efficient 
-+W  s™ooIs-  The  teachers,  themselves  are,  as  a rule,  not  well 
skilled  in  it.  The  new  Industrial  Programme  has  not  met  with  a very 
favourable  reception  ; scarcely  20  schools  have  adopted  it.  There  are 
55  schools  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  district  in  which 

female1  pupils  r°V1Sl0n  sivins  instruotio11  in  needlework  to  the 

The  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  are— Music,  Drawing,  Book- 
keepmg,  Algebra  Geometry,  and  Mensuration,  advanced  Dressmakiim 

■’ laucLTn  °, q V Tmg  ?’a,°hine’  and  Ph>'si0al  Geography.  Music 
s taught  n 13  schools  and  drawing  in  8.  The  proficiency  in  Music 

is  not  so  high  as  formerly:  this  is  owing  to  the  late  change  in  the 

abmtaf  Th°  t01n  ° SOl‘fa  System  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
about  fourteen  months  ago.  Two  teachers  have  presented  pupils  for 
examination  m it ; in  one  case  the  answering  was  fair ; in  the  other 

on  t?6ely  a,ny  Pr°f'e.s?  bad  been  made-  The  instruction  in  Drawing  is  not| 
on  the  whole  effective.  The  acquaintance  of  the  pupils  with  the  other 
ba  ''osonbed  as  passable.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  are 

course  f t°  S°h00lS  the  hrst  tlme>  immediately  after  undergoing  a 
course  of  training,  show  a disposition  to  take  up  too  many  extra 
Thesis  that  the  pupils  do  not  acquire  a usefufknow- 
subj^cts  J *****  and  tb6ir  Profi°ienoy  “ tbe  ordinary 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  M'Clintock. 

Ine  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


Extra  and 
■ Optional 
Subjeots. 


Mr.  Headen,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Belfast,  N.,  March,  1892. 


Mr. 

Headen, 

Belfast. 


tle  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
ffiswTTTT V f0  l0W1QS  reP°rt  on  the  National  Schools  of  this 

distrl  la'  e had  charSe  smce  Is*  October,  1889.  The  District 

Sfte#er?“0f  the  city  of  Belfast.  town  of 
line  Of  ’ -1  the  nalT0.w  strlP  of  country  extending  westwards  from  the 
Neagh.  ^ C°nneCtmg  Llsburn  ^‘h  Belfast  to  the  shores  of  Lough 

tbeie  We-re  118  scb0°l3  in  operation  when  I took  School., 
hut  o it  "n  ‘lles«  oveinng  schools — have  since  become  inoperative, 

attendance  1 dbSTn  n6W  S0b00ls  with  an  aggregate  average 
dance  of  800  pupils  have  been  taken  into  connexion,  so  that  at 
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present  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools  in  operation  in 
the  district.  Of  these,  89  are  situate  in  the  city  of  Belfast,  6 in  the 
suburban  villages  of  Ligoniel  and  Greencastle,  13  in  the  town  of 
Lisburn,  and  15  in  the  rural  parts.  Of  the  seven  new  schools  referred 
to  above,  five  belong  to  the  city,  and  are  built  in  localities  where  the 
population  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  their  utility 
will  be  enhanced  from  year  to  year.  Three  of  them—  Duneairn  Gardens, 
St.  Paul’s  M.  (2),  and  Mariners’  Church  (2)— are  handsome  and  com- 
modious buildings,  erected  at  large  and  unsparing  cost.,  conducted  by 
most  efficient  staffs,  and  in  every  way  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on 
the  local  parties  to  whom  their  opening  is  due.  Within  the  past  two 
years  also,  the  Lisburn  Male  and  Female  National  Schools  have  been 
transferred  from  an  old  and  unsuitable  house  to  a very  fine  building  that 
forms  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  another  splendid  house  to 
supersede  the  premises  at  present  occupied  by  York-street  (2)  IS  ationai 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Belfast  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  On 
the  whole,  this  district  is  provided  with  excellent  school  buildings  ; none 
are  actually  bad,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  middling  schoolhouses 
than  in  any  other  district  in  Ireland.  The  rural  schools  are  suitably 
distributed,  and  solely  and  amply  meet  all  the  necessary  educational 
wants  ; those  in  the  city  are  also  located  where  most  needed,  but  1 
believe  that  a strictly  administered  scheme  of  compulsory  attendance 
would  necessitate  the  opening  of  additional  schools  in  the  more 
populous  parts.  The  classification  of  these  schools  is  as  follows  . 

116  Ordinary. 

6 Convent. 

1 Poor  Law  Union. 

Within  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891,  121  schools  were 
examined  for  Results  Fees  in  this  district— 1 by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  D.I., 
and  120  by  myself  with  the  efficient  aid  from  time  to  time  of  Messrs. 
Clements  and  Honan.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  schools  belong 
to  the  class  described  as  ordinary,  the  other  six  consist  of  five  Conven  , 
and  one  Poor  Law  Union  National  School.  In  these  H5  schoo  s there 
are  employed  70  male,  and  45  female  principals,  and  32  male,  and 
171  female  assistants,  amounting  in  all  to  318  classed  teachers,  iheir 
description  in  the  important  matters  of  classification  and  training  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Principal  Teachers. 

Assistant 

Teach 

ers. 

l1 

l2 

2 

3 

T3 

6 .B 
fc  2 

•a 

5 '3 
fc  j- 

l1 

I2 

2 

3 

•a 

6 .2 
Z d 

a 

11 

H 

a 

to 

to 

Males, 

20 

11 

27 

12 

46 

24 

2 

6 

24 

3 

29 

Females, 

13 

G 

17 

9 

2G 

19 

- 

13 

63 

95 

24 

147 

Totals,  . 

33 

17 

44 

21 

72 

43 

- 

16 

69 

119 

27 

176 

all  Classes. 

118 

L_ 
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t1ider  *h“  taibIe  ¥ghly  satisfactolT  even  for  Belfast.  Nearly  Appendix  o. 
one-half  the  principal  teachers  of  the  district  rank  in  the  First  Class  „ ~ 

of  the  Ten  SeV“ty  P6-  ?eEt-  °f„them  W been  trained  * or  othe;  fEP 
of  the  recognised  Training  Colleges.  The  younger  teachers  are  also  School.. 

actuated  by  the  strongest  motives  of  self-improvement.  Every  vear  I 

have  a large  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  July  examina- 
tions with  a view  to  promotion  in  classification  or  entrance  to  a Training 
College.  Last  year  five  such  candidates  were  promoted  to  the  First 


Mr. 

Headen. 

Belfast. 


niooc  ,,,1  II  vvcic  promoted  to  tne  .b  n-st 

Class,  and  live  others  were  promoted  from  Third  Class  into  Second  on 
very  creditable  answering  in  all  cases.  Very  many  of  these  teachers 
are  reading  quietly  through  the  Royal  University,  and  already  a fail- 
proportion  of  them  are  graduates  ; and  I find  that  this,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, so  far  from  interfering  with  their  usefulness  as  teachers 
heightens  and  increases  it  unquestionably.  The  university  training 
engenders  a spmt  of  study,  enlarges  their  minds,  fortifies  them  with 
intellectual  resources,  and  keeps  them  out  of  grooves  into  which  teachers 
of  less  liberal  training  invariably  settle  down.  On  the  whole,  the 
teachers  of  this  district  are  a respectable  and  faithful  body  of  public 
sm-vants  who  with  few  exceptions,  discharge  their  duties  with  great 
efficiency,  and  who  in  general  attain  that  success  in  their  schools  which 
zealous  and  devoted  labour  invariably  meets. 

In  addition  to  the  Classed  Teachers  enumerated  above,  215  paid  limit,,., 
monitors  were  employed  in  these  schools  on  the  3 1st  December  1891 

I heir  sta.nnrnrr  in  fha  p . ’ 


Year  of  Service. 

No.  of  Monitors. 

Fifth,  .... 

31 

Fourth. 

35 

Third,  . . . . 

40 

Second, 

60 

First,  .... 

59 

Total,  . 

215 

These  monies  constitute  a large  and  important  element  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  district.  The  above  table  shows  that  66  of  them 
are  in  their  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  at  this  period  their  services  are  in 
general  as  useful  as  those  of  an  ordinary  assistant  teacher.  The  others 
am  with  proportionate  efficiency  in  the  instruction  of  the  junior  classes 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  in  the 
schools.  But  the  importance  of  this  large  monitorial  staff  does  not  lie 
chiefly  in  the  utility  of  their  present  services  as  teachers.  It  lies  rather 
m the  fact  that  they  are  being  trained  for  the  profession  in  the  best 
possiMe  manner.  Without  at  all  animadverting  on  the  unquestioned 
utility  of  the  Training  Colleges,  I consider  that  the  course  of  a monitor 
m a well  conducted  school  is  an  apprenticeship  that  is  best  calculated 
o secure  thorough  efficiency  and  perfect  fitness  for  the  duties  of 
teacher. 

One  hundred  and  nine  of  the  monitors  above  enumerated  have  been 
appointed  since  I took  charge  of  this  district.  In  selecting  candidates 
each  year,  I have  invariably  refused  to  recommend  anyone  who  had 
failed  m a single  obligatory  subject  at  the  last  Results  Examination. 
Ine  same  care  had,  I believe,  been  exercised  by  my  predecessor.  The 
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consequence  is  a body  of  monitors  who,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  studies,  prepare  with  much  care  and 
neatness  written  exercises  daily  for  their  teacher,  pass  their  annual 
examinations  with  credit,  and  at  the  end  of  their  third  and  fifth  years 
take  large  per-centages  at  the  district  examination.  Last  July,  for 
example,  26  monitors  of  fifth  year  were  examined  on  the  programme  of 
third  class  teachers,  and  only  five  failed  to  qualify,  the  others  obtaining 
classification  on  very  respectable  answering.  At  the  same  examination, 
37  monitors  of  third  year  presented  themselves,  all  of  whom  except  one 
passed  creditably  and  were  retained  to  complete  their  full  service.  The 
ordinary  and  extra  instruction  of  these  monitors  in  then'  schools, 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  success  at  examination,  is  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  fidelity  by  the  teachers  with  whom  they  are 
serving  ; and  on  the  whole,  the  opportunities  they  enjoy,  and  the 
general  conditions  under  which  they  are  employed  are  favourable  beyond 
comparison.  Unfortunately  there  is  one  serious  drawback  to  this 
apparently  very  satisfactory  condition  of  things.  The  supply  is  wholly 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  A large  proportion  of  those  who  finish  their 
course  every  year,  and  who  are  turned  out  perfectly  equipped  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  never  get  employment  as  such  in  a school.  What 
becomes  of  them  I know  not.  This  is  a consideration  for  managers  and 
teachers  who  are  sometimes  dissatisfied  when  unsuitable  candidates  are 
not  appointed  ; and  in  asking  for  monitors  it  would  be  well  for  them  at 
all  times  to  forecast  the  probabilities  of  these  young  people  getting 
employment  as  teachers  hereafter. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  121  schools  examined  during  the  past 
year  was  12,783-1,  and  the  number  of  pupils  examined  for  Results  Fees 
within  the  same  period  amounted  in  the  total  to  12,684.  These  pupils 
were  classed  as  under : — 


Infants, 

I.  Class, 
H. 

III. 


YL 


3,363 

1,970 

2,009 

1,892 

1,464 

93C 

681 

496 


Total,  ; , , . , 13,684 


Twenty  of  the  schools  are  regularly  organized  Infant  schools.  These, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  taught  with  excellent  efficiency.  A 
few  of  them,  as  St.  Enoch’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  are  splendidly  conducted, 
and  give  a training  to  the  little  children  attending  them  that  is  a life- 
long blessing.  At  the  Results  Examination,  besides  testing  the  literary 
proficiency  of  the  children,  1 hear  them  sing,  and  require  the  teacher  to 
give  them  an  Object  or  Picture  Lesson,  and  to  put  them  through  a 
series  of  drill  exercises  in  time  to  music.  I am  pleased  to  say  that 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  these  latter  exercises  during  the  past 
couple  of  years,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  children  are  marked  by 
much  uniformity,  taste  and  skill.  Kindergarten  up  to  the  present  is 
confined  to  the  Convent  schools,  to  which  I shall  refer  later  on. 

Having  considered  these  twenty  Infant  schools,  I shall  now  briefly 
describe  the  remaining  101  schools  of  the  district.  At  the  Results 
Examination  of  each  of  them,  I invariably  calculate  the  per-centage  of 
passes  obtained  by  the  pupils  (Infant  class  excepted)  in  the  ordinary 
literary  subjects  of  the  Results  Programme.  I am  accustomed  to  regard 
as  excellent  a school  in  which  the  per-centage,  of  passes  is  95  or  upwards. 
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When  the  per  centage  lies  between  80  and  95,  I regard  the  school  as  Appendix  c 
good  j between  70  and  80,  as  fair  ; 60  and  70,  middling ; and  I Repots  on 
invariably  find  that  none  but  bad  schools  merit  less  than  60  per  cent.  State  of 
of  passes  at  Results  Examination.  Schools. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  the  schools  of  this  district  take  Tftrl 
rank  in  this  matter  of  per-centages  Belfast”' 


Number  of  Schools. 

Percentage  of  Passes  obtained  in 
Ordinary  Literary  Branches  at 
Results  Examinations. 

17 

About  95 

74 

Between  80  and  95 

7 

» 70  „ 80 

2 

» 60  „ 70 

1 

Below  60 

This  is  a record  which  Belfast  North  need  not  feel  ashamed  of.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  of  its  schools  are  good  or  excellent,  and  the  single  bad 
school  owes  its  unhappy  notoriety  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  victim  of  successive  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the 
year  preceding  last  Results  Examination. 

Regarding  the  Convent  schools  I feel  bound  to  say  that  the  extent  Convent 
and  quality  of  instruction  imparted  in  them,  and  the  general  efficiency  Schools, 
with  which  they  are  conducted,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  school  in 
the  district.  And  apart  from  the  literary  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  the  girls  receive  a moral  and  social  training  that  shapes  their 
character  permanently  for  good  ; while  in  no  other  school  is  the  indus- 
trial training1  so  important  and  essential  to  the  girls  that  legitimately 
belong  to  our  primary  schools  more  carefully  attended  to,  or  with  such 
direct  purpose  of  practical  utility. 

Before  entering  into  detail  regarding  proficiency  in  the  several  sub-  Milj 
jects  of  the  Results  Programme  there  is  another  special  class  of  schools  Schools, 
to  which  I may  refer.  These  are  the  mill  schools,  of  which  there  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  in  the  district.  These  schools  are  mainly  or  largely 
attended  by  the  class  of  pupils  known  as  “ half-timers.”  These  children, 
who  vary  from  10  to  13  years  of  age,  attend  school  on  one  day,  and 
work  in  a neighbouring  mill  upon  the  next,  their  employment  in  the 
mill  being  dependent  on  their  attendance  at  school.  It  is  in  many 
instances  painful  to  notice  their  pinched  features  and  prematurely  aged 
look,  as  well  as  the  precocity  of  their  observations  and  general  move- 
ments when  left  to  themselves.  I am  informed  that  in  not  a few  cases 
they  are  regarded  by  their  parents  as  mere  wage-earning  machines,  and 
treated  as  such,  and  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  poor  children 
never  enter  a school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  10  years,  and  get 
employment  in  a mill.  Compulsory  attendance,  and  the  raising  of  the 
inferior  limit  of  age  at  which  such  employment  could  be  obtained  to 
11  or  12  years,  would  confer  immense  intellectual  and  physical  benefit 
upon  the  society  which  these  half-timers  are  destined  to  build  in  the  future. 

In  comparing  the  proficiency  of  ordinary  and  half-time  pupils  in 
these  mill  schools  I have  selected  three  types  of  school,  in  each  of  which 
the  teaching  is  conducted  witn  efficiency.  In  the  first  type  both  classes 
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Appendix  C.  of  pupils  were  about  equal  in  number,  and  at  tbe  Results  Examination 
Reports  on  tbe  ordinary  pupils  obtained  ‘93 '3  per  cent,  of  passes,  while  the  half- 
state of  timers  obtained  only  84-3  per  cent.  In  the  second  type  of  school  the 
Schools.  proportion  of  ordinary  pupils  was  small — less  than  20  per  cent. — and  in 
Mr.  this  case  they  scored  100  per  cent,  of  passes,  the  half-timers  scoring 
Headen.  91 -7  per  cent.  In  the  third  type  the  pupils  were  exclusively  half- 
Belfast.  timers>  an(i  obtained  at  last  Results  Examination  97'6  per  cent,  of 
passes.  These  results  lead  to  two  conclusions  of  more  or  less  interest, 
viz.  : — first,  when  ordinary  and  half-time  pupils  are  taught  together  iu 
the  same  school  the  ordinary  pupils,  as  might  be  expected,  answer  better 
on  the  whole  ; and  second,  the  more  you  eliminate  the  ordinary  pupil 
and  make  the  school  exclusively  a half-time  school,  the  higher  the 
proficiency  this  class  of  pupils  will  attain.  In  the  matter  of  discipline 
there  are  just  one  or  two  of  this  class  of  schools  in  which  more  attention 
needs  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  counteracting  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  those  external  conditions  under  which  the  children  are  growing  up, 
training  them  in  the  elements  of  politeness,  in  respect  for  the  school 
and  the  teachers,  ease  and  becomingness  of  deportment  when  marching, 
&c.  Unless  this  is  looked  to  seriously  there  is  danger  that  instead  of 
the  teacher  humanising  the  children,  they  will  affect  his  character  more 
or  less  permanently,  with  some  of  the  roughness  which  savours  of  the 
mill. 

In  dealing  in  detail  with  the  several  subjects  of  the  Programme  I 
Programme  shall  necessarily  be  brief. 

Reading  Reading , first  in  importance,  receives  good  attention,  and  has  reached 
Ca  DS‘  a fair  standard  so  far  as  correctness  is  concerned.  Little  more  is  at- 
tempted even  in  the  higher  classes,  though,  I must  say,  the  monitors  in 
Poetry.  all  the  schools  read  with  fluency,  taste,  and  expression.  Sufficient 
attention,  however,  is  not  given  to  repetition  of  poetry,  which  forms  one 
of  the  best  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  a power  to  read  well..  The  repeti- 
tion in  some  cases  is  a mere  rhythmic  jingle,  wanting  alike  in  correctness 
and  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  a few  schools  in  which  the 
repetition  of  poetry  receives  an  amount  of  attention  that  is  very  satis- 
factory indeed.  I remember  last  November  listening  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  pupils  of  a Mill  school  not  merely  repeating  but  reciting 
their  pieces  with  faultless  accuracy,  correct  modulation,  and  great 
general  taste.  And  of  course  the  reading  of  this  school  was  excellent. 
Explana-  Explanation  admits  of  improvement ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much 
tiou.  better  than  I have  found  it  in  general  in  other  districts.  What  I have 
to  complain  of  in  this  regard  is  not  so  much  that  the  children  do  not 
understand  what  they  read,  as  that  they  fail  to  give  expression  to  tlieir 
own  ideas  upon  it.  The  accident  of  living  in  a large  city  favours  this 
power  in  the  children  here ; but  the  teachers  should  facilitate  its 
development  by  judicious  and  abundant  questioning.  The  introduction 
of  platform  exercises , which  constitute  part  of  the  course  in  many 
American  primary  schools,  each  child  being  required  to  read  or  recite 
or  talk  upon  the  subject  of  a lesson,  or  describe  the  incidents  of  a walk, 
<fec.,  for  five  minutes  in  presence  of  his  class  and  subject  to  their 
criticism,  would  largely  help  in  this  direction. 

Writing.  Writing. — This  subject  is  well  taught  in  all  the  schools.  In  one  of 

them— Clifton  Park  Central — with  an  average  attendance  of  300  pupils, 
there  is  not  a single  bad  writer,  and  the  penmanship  on  the  whole  is 
better  than  that  of  any  other  school  I have  ever  been  in.  This  school 
carries  off  a large  number  of  Mr.  Foster’s  prizes  every  year.  The 
writing  of  a letter  which  has  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  pass 
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of  Fifth  . and  Sixth  Class  pupils  is  on  the  whole  creditably  done,  so  far 
as  form,  spelling,  and  freedom  from  grave  errors  of  speech  are  con- 
cerned. The  composition,  is  generally  indifferent;  but  this  does  not 
trouble  me  so  much  except  in  Sixth  Class. 

Composition  as  an  art  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  primary 
and  the  P0;v®r>  ,f  eTer  acquired,  comes  in  general  only  with  the 
growth  of  years  and  the  acquisition  of  ideas.  The  letter  required  from 
all  classes,  our  Programme  states,  is  a short  letter,  and  what  I expect 
in  this  exercise  is  appropriateness  and  accuracy  of  form,  short  sentences, 
and  correct  speUmg  and  punctuation.  I prefer  greatly  getting  this  even 
fiom  a Sixth  Glass  pupil,  rather  than  a pretentious  letter  of  the  Essay 
style,  in  which  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form  are  sacrificed  to  the 

sentences.  7 °f  a IonS'winded  and  often  ungrammatical 

Arithmetic  and  Spelling  are  carefully  and  successfully  taught  in  this 
district,  and  scarcely  invite  further  comment.  Tables  are,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  too  mechanical,  and  mental  arithmetic  receives  insufficient 
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grammar.— This  is  the  one  subject  that  seems  specially  singled  out  for 
attack  by  the  critics  of  our  Programme  both  within  and  without.  I 
~J~!  asaeI1  tIlat  13  simply  perfect,  but  taken  as  a whole  it  is 
admirably  graduated  from  class  to  class,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has 
been  framed  to  suit  the  capacity  and  requirements  of  a primary  school 

Tn1™  fpf  aS*Ty0th?'WOrkabIe  Pr°gra“me  that  could  be  devised.’ 
rd  Class  the  pupils  are  required  to  define  and  distinguish  in  an 
ordinary  sentence  the  parts  of  speech.  This  is  the  Alpha  of  the  sub- 
ject,  and  it  is  admirably  done  m the  schools  of  this  district.  The  Fourth 
Glass  children  are,  m addition,  required  to  know  the  etymological  dis- 
tortions of  number  gen^^  case,  degree  of  comparison,  mood,  tense, 

. ihls  “ no  doubt  a large  Step  in  advance  and  forms  the  real  pons 
asinorum  of  pupils  in  indifferently  taught  schools.  But  in  general  they 
get  over  it  well  m this  district,  and  in  many  of  the  good  schools 
am  able  to_pass  almost  every  single  pupil  of  Fourth  Class  in 
!■£“  ??fth  aTnd  Slxth  Class  test  is  syntactical  parsing  of 
graduated  difficulty.  It  has  been  urged  against  this  section  of  the  Pro- 
tbat  the  time  of  Sixth  Class  pupils  is  wasted  in  unravelling 
choms  in  the  texts  of  Shakspeare,  &c.,  instead  of  mastering  the  Buies  of 
yntax  and  applying  them  to  the  correction  of  prevalent  grammatical 
errors.  This  charge  is  not  wholly  logical.  No  pupil  can  hope,  I 
snail  not  say  to  unravel  Shakspearean  idioms,  but  merely  to  parse 
syntactically  a sentence  of  moderate  difficulty  from  the  Sixth  Book 
Without  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax  than  would 
enable  him  to  correct  prevailing  grammatical  errors. 

Tins  syntactical  parsing  is  a fine  intellectual  exercise,  almost  the  only 
xercise  that  requires  the  pupil  at  every  step  to  think,  and  as  it  is  wholly 
onversant  with  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  words  in  a 
sentence  cannot  fail,  in  the  hands  of  a good  teacher,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  to  arm 
un  against  every  ordinary  error  of  speech.  In  applying  this  test  I in- 
ariably  select  my  sentences  from  the  Reading  Book  of  the  Class.  I do 
o,  because  it  ensures  that  parsing  will  be  taught  from  this  book,  which 
constantly  at  hand.  By  this  practice,  parsing  and  explanation 
mutually  help  each  other,  the  exercise  may  occasionally  be  tacked  on  to 
Win?  d,ess™’  and  ^ere  is  little  danger  of  the  pupil  being  con- 
e at  KesuJts  Examination  with  a sentence  which  he  has  never 


Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Grammar. 
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seen  or  read  before.  I graduate  these  tests  in  this  way.  . To  V pupils 
I give  as  a rule  simple  moods  and  tenses  only  ; to  V2 1 give  compound 
moods  and  tenses ; and  to  VI.  Class,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  relative, 
etc.,  avoiding  in  all  instances  puzzling  or  crotchety  sentences.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  very  commendable  proficiency  is  shown  by  the  pupils 
of  this  district  in  parsing  at  Results  Examination.  The  chief  defect  is 
the  frequent  omission  of  the  word  which  an  adverb  or  an  adjective  may 
modify,  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  a preposition  may  govern,  etc., 
which  simply  means  a forgetting  that  the  parsing  required  of  them  is 
syntactical. 

Geography  is  on  the  whole  well  taught  in  this  district ; but  I regret 
to  say  that  the  teaching  is  mainly  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  programme 
which  carry  fees.  In  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  for  example,  where  the 
elements  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  constitute  sub-heads 
of  the  subject,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  so 
far  as  it  goes  is  merely  rote  knowledge.  For  example,  a pupil  who  can 
define  “ latitude  ” glibly  enough  fails  totally  to  find  the  latitude  of,  say 
Cracow,  on  the  Map  of  Europe,  which  happens  to  be  just  on  a parallel. 

Needlework. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  rule  requiring  all  girls 
from  Second  Class  upwards  to  give  an  hour  a day  to  this  branch,  and  the 
modifications  in  the  programme  simultaneously,  the  progress  made  m 
sewing  and  knitting  in  every  school  in  this  district  without  exception 
has  been  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  While  some  little  murmuring  was 
heard  at  first,  all  have  now  fallen  in  with  the  scheme,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  at  Results  Examinations  to  notice  the  great  improvement  m 
the  work  executed  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  its  practical  character, 
and  to  see  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  pupil  from  Third  Class  upwards 
one  or  more  nice  articles  of  dress  or  of  household  use  made  by  herself 
during  the  previous  year.  I regret  to  say,  however,  that  except  in  the 
Convent  schools  and  one  or  two  others,  the  Alternative.  Industrial 
Scheme  for  Sixth  Class  girls  has  not  been  adopted  in  this  district  up  to 
the  present. 

All  the  other  subjects  of  the  programme  are  extra  or  optional,  and  do 
not  call  for  any  lengthened  notice.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  severally  taught  in  this  district : — 


No.  of 

• Name  of  Subject. 

Schools  in 
whioh  taught. 

Name  of  Subjoct. 

Schools  in 
which  taught. 

Vocal  Music— Hullah, 

62 

Sewing  Machine  and  Dress- 
making. 

2 

Do.,  Tonic  Sol-Fa,  . 

10 

Instrumental  Music,  . 

2 

Drawing, 

67 

French, 

3 

Algebra, 

31 

Latin 

1 

Geometry,  ..... 

12 

Physical  Geography, 

3 

Book-keeping,  . . . 

26 

Handicraft 

1 

Girls'  Reading  Book,  &c., 

1 

I shall  refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  of  these. 

Since  the  1st  March,  1891,  certain  radical  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  programme  of  vocal  music  as  taught  on  Hullah’s  system, 
These  changes  have  all  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  I am  pleased  to 
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,,  , , **  wirrcb  A 

say  that  the  teachers  on  the  whole  have  realised  the  practical  improve-  Append*  c. 
ment  intended  and  taken  up  the  new  programme  with  much  earnestness  „ ~ T 

“d  "th,  ff16™'  s“oess-  T“  ^ cases,  however,  have  they  as  yet  sffST 
presented  the  VI.  Class  pupils  for  examination.  Schools. 

Drawing,  as  a rule,  is  well  taught.  The  importance  of  this  branch  J*': 
m a toge  manufacturing  city  like  Belfast  cannot  be  overrated.  It  ST 
foims  the  foundation  of  all  technical  framing,  and  the  attention  which  — 
it  receives  m this  district  is  therefore  all  the  more  gratifying.  Drawing. 

.SfT*  iS  af  gllJt  in.°n1^  0ne  SCh°o1  at  Present.  So  far  as  I am  Handicraft 
aware  only  one  other  ieacher  in  the  district  holds  a certificate  of  com- 
petency to  teach  the  branch.  This  appears  strange  for  a district  like 
Belfast.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  in  this  way 
At  present  a teacher  can  obtain  a certificate  only  by  presenting  himself 
for  examination  at  the  Central  Model  Schools  in  Dublin.  This  entails 
expense  which  few  are  willing  to  risk  for  a contingency.  I would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  same  course  be  adopted  regarding  such 
candidates  as  that  in  force  at  present  with  candidates  for  certificates 
in  music,  viz.,  that  the  teacher  present  himself  at  the  district  centre  in 
Ju  y for  exammation  on  theory,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  forms  a class 
and  has  been  conducting  it  for  some  time,  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  branch  be  tested  by  the  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  an  incidental 
, ' ’ b?  taken  for  granted  that  no  teacher  will  undertake  a 

class  of  this  kind  who  has  not  a natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  the  work  • 
and  his  theoretical  knowledge  can  be  searchingly  gauged  by  a written 

PaP1r'  me  th°  .?ne  S°h°o1  ln  whioh  “ taught  here  the  results  are 

good.  The  pupils  show  much  facility  in  the  handling  of  tools,  and 
learn  to  make  a variety  of  useful  articles,  as  stools,  brackets,  frames, 

&c.,  and  they  appear  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  class. 

Regarding  Accounts,  there  has  been  no  serious  irregularity  in  the  Accounts 
schools  of  this  district  since  I took  charge.  Some  trouble  occasionally 
arises  m connexion  with  the  use  of  the  Leave  of  Absence  Book,  but  in  no 
instance  have  I had  to  report  anything  that  pointed  in  the  least  degree 
to  falsification.  The  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  teachers  of  this  dis- 
tnct  are  above  reproach  on  this  score. 

On  the  whole  I feel  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  primary  education  is 
receiving  the  attention  it  deserves  from  both  managers  and  teachers 
here  ; and  that  few  districts  excel  it  in  the  practical  work  accomplished 
irom  year  to  year.  r 

My  official  connexion  with  the  district  ceased  on  the  29th  ultimo, 
and  during  the  two  years  and  five  months  I have  been  in  charge  I am 
glad  to  say  that  no  friction  of  any  kind  affected  my  relations  with 
manager  or  teacher  in  a single  instance. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Headen. 
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Mr.  W.  Pedlow,  B.A.,  District  Inspector. 

Newtownards,  5th  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  instructions,  I beg  to  submit . to 
you  a report  on  the  state  of  National  Education  in  this  district,  which 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Ards  peninsula,  extends  from  Newtownards 
to  Bangor  and  Belfast  towards  the  north  and  west,  to  Comber  and 
Killinchy  towards  the  south  and  east,  and  takes  in  the  Ballymacarrett 
portion  of  Belfast.  The  country  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Some  of  the  towns  are  good  manufacturing  centres, 
where  the  people  easily  find  employment,  and  command  good  wages. 

The  number  of  schools  under  my  inspection  is  133,  which  includes 
one  Model  School  having  three  departments,  and  one  workhouse  school. 
From  the  last  official  returns  furnished,  I find  that  the  average  attend- 
ance was  11,223*7,  or  84  per  school.  The  number  of  teachers  is  279, 
and  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  168.  I examined  during  the  Results 
year,  just  ended,  11,942  pupils.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average 
attendance  and  the  number  of  pupils  examined  approximate  very  nearly 
to  each  other. 

Although  I shall  have  to  refer  to  disappointing  results  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  school  curriculum,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  primary 
education  is  not  at  a standstill,  or  going  backward,  but  rapidly  im- 
proving, and  its  beneficial  influence  more  appreciated,  although  local 
obstacles  constantly  arise. 

The  Training  Colleges  have  made  their  work  already  felt,  and  the 
teachers  who  have  passed  through  these  institutions,  as  a rule,  know 
how  to  draw  out  the  mind,  to  make  thought  a habit,  to  command 
attention,  and  to  estimate  aright  the  benefits  of  good  discipline  and  order. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret,  however,  that  of  the  279  recognised  teachers 
referred  to,  only  94  are  trained. 

The  impediments  to  progress  are  small  rural  schools,  and  consequent- 
ly, small  salaries,  changes  in  teaching  staff,  irregular  attendance,  and 
the  depopulation,  to  some  extent,  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  have  gone  to 
towns  where  constant  employment  can  be  secured,  and  the  consequent 
detention  at  home  of  the  children  of  farmers  to  partly  take  their  place, 
and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  those  children  from  school  at  an  early 
age. 

In  the  year  1891  there  were  changes  in  the  staff  of  39  schools,  the 
attraction  being  chiefly  to  Belfast ; and  thus  through  removals,  the 
country  is  deprived  of  talented  teachers,  to  whom  it  offers  too  small  a 
field  for  labour.  Irregular  attendance  is  caused  chiefly  by  neglect  of 
parents,  neglect  of  teachers  to  visit  parents,  spring  and  autumn  farm 
work,  severe  weather,  markets  and  fairs,  and  at  seaside  places,  by  the 
visits  of  strangers. 

I know  myself,  and  have  been  informed  by  managers  of  large 
schools  and  by  others,  that  in  parts  of  my  district  there  are  many 
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children  who  have  never  entered  a school  door,  waifs  and  stravs  neglected  Appendix  c. 
at  home,  and  allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  streets.  Children  are  Kenton 
sometimes  kept  from  school,  and  sometimes  changed  from  one  school  State  of 
to  another  through  pressure  for  fees.  In  poor  localities,  the  fees  should,  Scto°l3- 
I think,  be  almost  nominal.  In  a part  of  my  district,  regularity  in.  Mr.  H*. 
attendance  has  been  encouraged  by  what  is  known  as  “ Browne’s  Pedl°r. 
prizes.  A short  time  ago,  the  teacher  of  the  largest  school  receiving  to-wmrds 

this  aid,  informed  me  that  the  stimulus  thus  offered  made  the  differ-  

ence  between  his  number  on  rolls  and  his  average  attendance  to  be 
less  than  two  per  cent.  Practically,  every  child  of  school-going  years 
attended  school.  How  as  regards  my  district  generally,  the  number  on 
rolls,  according  to  latest  statistics,  is  16,483-1 ; the  average  attendance, 

11,223-7,  or  68  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  32  per  cent,  of 
school-going  children  are  daily  absent,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
absolutely  neglected  class,  under  no  educational  control.  When  a 
prize,  trifling  to  each  individual  through  its  distribution  to  many,  can 
secure  such  regular  attendance  as  I have  pointed  out,  it  requires,  I 
think,  little  forethought  to  prophesy,  in  this  locality  at  least,  a hopeful 
future,  free  from  friction,  for  compulsory  attendance. 

School  Houses.  With  one  exception  the  buildings  are  good  and  in 
good  repair.  Application  to  the  Commissioners  has  now  been  made 
for  a grant  to  partly  supersede  the  one  bad  school-house.  At  nine 
large  schools  in  the  Ballymacarrett  portion  of  Belfast  the  accom- 
modation is  insufficient,  and  in  that  locality  the  population  is  likely  to  Accommo- 
increase  rapidly,  through  the  extension  of  ship-building.  Additional  datim 
houses  must,  in  the  near  future,  be  built,  and  I hope  that  as  much  insaliicient- 
consideration  as  possible  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  sites,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  healthy  places,  and  of  sufficient  area  to  allow  ground  for 
recreation  and  out-officos.  The  defects  of  the  school-houses  in  this 
part  of  my  district  are,  want  of  play-ground,  proximity  of  water- 
closets  to  main  buildings,  and  of  the  schools  themselves  to  the  streets. 

I have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  reference  to  suburban  school- 
houses,  or  houses  situated  in  the  country.  The  want  of  grounds  on 
which  to  indulge  in  outdoor  amusements  for  half  an  hour  daily,  is 
much  felt,  and  has  given  rise  to  irregularities.  The  pupils  at  play  hour  Irre  , . 
are  turned  out  on  the  streets,  and  as  they  live  convenient  to  the  ties  through 
schools  run  home  for  dinner  and  sometimes  do  not  return.  Trouble  wantofplay 
is  thus  caused  to  all  concerned,  by  sending  for  absentees,  by  checking  srounds- 
attendance  in  the  evenings,  and  by  cancelling  incomplete  attendances  in 
all  school  records.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  themselves  set  the 
example  by  going  home  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  this 
breach  of  rule  has  now,  so  far  as  I know,  been  discontinued.  Another 
disadvantage  of  this  abuse  of  the  play  hour  is,  that  the  physical 
training  of  the  child  does  not  receive,  at  the  hands  of  its  instructors,  p . 
that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  In  the  almost  Sing 
complete  absence  of  technical  labour,  sports  of  the  different  seasons, 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  gymnasium,  ball  alley,  skipping  rope, 
swing,  &c.,  might  be  supervised,  directed,  and  encouraged  by  the 
teachers.  This  is  not  done.  If  it  were,  the  exercises  would  induce 
health,  increase  the  love  for  school,  and  banish  the  tendency  to  run 
home  for  a hasty  meal  which  can  invigorate  neither  mind  nor  body. 

At  the  play  hour  the  pupils  have  opportunities  of  forming  acquaintance- 
ship, of  mixing  with  one  another,  of  finding  out  whom  they  like,  and 
those  whose  tastes  correspond  with  their  own,  and  of  cultivating  the 
friendships  which,  in  mature  years,  tend  to  make  life  happy. 
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Appendix  0.  Accounts. — I rarely  find  mistakes  in  school  accounts  at  Results 

Reports  on  Examinations,  and  since  my  appointment  to  this  district  I have  not 
State  of  discovered  any  attempt  at  fraud  or  dishonesty.  The  only  matter  to 
c oo  a.  which  I repeatedly  directed  attention,  both  in  schools  and  in  reports,  is 
Mr.  W.  the  cancelling  of  incomplete  attendances.  The  Board’s  practical  rule 
Ped/ow.  on  this  subject  lias  been  frequently  violated,  and  the  Leave  of  Absence 
townards.  Book  is  too  carelessly  kept.  Incomplete  attendances  are,  no  doubt, 
— somewhat  troublesome,  but  two  roll  calls  would  be  more  so.  A 
attendances  morninS  an(^  evening  attendance,  with  from  one  to  two  hour’s  inter- 
Dual  * D1*ss*ori  a*  m id-day,  might  suit  some  town  schools,  where  the  artizan 
attendance.  an<^  labouring  classes  abound.  Children  could  thus  take  dinner  at  the 
same  time  as  their  parents,  and  would,  to  a greater  extent  than  at 
present,  be  under  school  or  home  influence,  and  less  in  public  thorough- 
fares without  control.  The  school  day  divided  would  not,  I believe, 
gain  general  favour,  or  if  allowed,  be  much  utilized. 

Teachers. — I can  speak  of  the  teachers  generally  as  a body  of  public 
servants  who  discharge  their  duties  conscientiously,  some  of  eminent 
ability  as  school-keepers,  the  majority  good,  and  a few  middling  or 
inefficient.  Their  classification  is  as  follows  : — 


Class. 

Male 

Principals. 

Female  J 
Principals. 

Male 

Assistants. 

Female 

Assistants. 

Ii, 

17 

8 



1 

I|, 

17 

16 

- 

4 

n,.  . 

34 

16 

12 

66 

m,.  . 

18 

13 

16 

67 

Totals,  . 

81 

62 

28 

117 

Female  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table  that  the  majority  of  the 
Assistants,  assistants  are  females,  and  my  experience  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
in  schools  where  junior  classes  are  large,  they  display  more  tenderness 
and  care  than  male  assistants,  and  in  mixed  schools  for  young  pupils 
they  are  in  every  respect  more  suitable.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
First  Class  is  yearly  becoming  more  numerous,  and  the  number  in 
Third  Class  Third  Class  rapidly  diminishing.  Third  Class  teachers  long  in  the 
eac  era.  Board’s  service  are  usually  unskilful,  and  the  most  of  those  whom  I 
characterise  as  inefficient  belong  to  that  class.  It  is  sometimes  surprising 
to  me  to  find  that  managers  entrust  to  teachers  of  the  lowest  class  im- 
Difference  Por^an*  schools.  Possibly  there  are  few  lines  of  life  where  the  difference 
in  Teachers,  between  skill  and  the  absence  of  it  is  so  marked,  so  wide,  as  in  teaching. 

To  some  it  is  a natural  talent  and  a work  of  love,  to  others  a work  of 
constant  drudgery  and  discontent.  Managers  I am  afraid  do  not 
generally  understand  the  marked  difference  between  the  one  class  and 
the  other,  between  the  excellent  moral  tone  and  preparation  for  success 
in  the  struggles  of  competition  afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  impediments 
to  progress  caused  by  the  other.  Perhaps  this  distinction  might  be 
made  plain  by  comparing  results  in  good  schools  with  those  in  others 
which  are  poorly  taught.  I shall  take  as  an  example  three  of  each 
class,  all  close  to  one  another,  and  attended  by  children  of  the  same 
social  position. 
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The  figures  stand  thus  : — 


— 

Percentage  of 
Passes  in  three 
good  schools. 

Percentage  of 
Passes  in  three 
middling  schools. 

Reading, 

99-3 

76'6 

Writing, 

100* 

96-6 

Arithmetic, . 

98* 

68-6 

Spelling, 

99-3 

63'3 

Grammar,  . 

941 

43'C 

Geography, . 

93‘2 

47-3 

Number  examined, 

698 

303 

Appendix  C 

Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr.  W. 
Pedlow. 

New- 

townards. 


The  difference  I have  pointed  out  in  above  lists  are  not  exceptional. 
I could  group  others  together  similarly  with  equally  striking  results. 
It  is  now  within  the  power  of  any  manager,  who  can  exercise  judgment 
and  care  in  selection,  to  obtain  for  a medium  sized  or  a large  school  a 
good  teacher,  yet  whilst  this  is  so,  some  medium  and  poor  teachers 
have  charge  of  large  schools.  The  Examination  Rolls  and  the  School 
Minutes  furnish  information  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  an  applicant  for  an  appointment  who  had  pre- 
viously charge  of  a school. 


The  teachers’  returns  give  the  average  incomes  of  principals  for  last 
Results  year  as  follows 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

£ *.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

P, 

179  10  6 

132  10  3 

I* 

107  7 8 

103  0 10 

n,.  . 

100  2 0 

63  10  6 

in,.  . 

71  10  0 

61  13  2 

Salaries 


The  salaries  of  assistants  are  low.  They  very  rarely  get  any  share 
of  school  fees.  I am  glad,  however,  to  know  that  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  improve  their  position. 


Proficiency.  Nothing  gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the  educational  state 
ot  a district  as  the  per-centage  of  marks  in  each  subject  taught  tabulated 
or  its  schools.  I have  made  the  tabulation  from  marking  papers,  and 
shall  submit  the  result.  After  coming  here  between  two  and  three 
years  ago  from  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland,  I was  repeatedly  questioned  Je*ult3  iu 
as  to  the  state  of  schools  there ; so  it  would  not  perhaps  be  unin-  dL  tacts' 
terestmg  to  give  statistics  made  out  by  me  in  1888  for  my  then 
tnct  at  Dunmanway,  county  Cork,  and  statistics  similarly  made  out 
Jor  my  present  district. 
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Appendix  c.  The  figures  are  as  follows : 

"Renorts  nn 

State  of 
Schools. 

Mr.  \V. 
Pedlow. 
New- 

Percentage  of 
Passes  in 
Newtownards 
District, 
Year  1891-2. 

Percentage  of 
Passes  in 
Dunmanway 
District, 
Year  1887-8. 

townards. 

Beading, 

91-2 

95-5 

Writing, 

98-8 

98-9 

Arithmetic,  . 

86-3 

91-4 

Spelling, 

65- 

94-1 

Grammar,  . 

72‘2 

847 

Geography, . 

72'8 

821 

Agriculture, 

64-8 

Not  tabulated 

Needlework, 

95‘6 

do. 

Simul- 

taneous 

reading. 


Explana- 

tion. 


Object 

lessonB. 


Poetry. 


Head  line 
copies. 


A glance  at  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  schools  in  my  late 
district  were  better  taught.  My  calculations  apply  to  114  schools  in 
N ewto wnards  district,  and  87  in  Dunmanway  district. 

Reading. — Except  in  a few  schools,  intelligent  reading  is  not  aimed 
at,  the  articulation  is  distinct,  the  pronunciation  fairly  correct,  but 
pauses  not  observed,  and  the  style  monotonous.  Many  teachers  do  not 
comprehend  that  this  subject,  like  singing,  is  learned  by  imitation. 
Since  I came  to  Newto  wnards  I never  heard,  unless  by  special  request, 
a teacher  read  as  an  example  for  the  pupils.  I have  encouraged  simul- 
taneous reading  in  all  schools  in  which  there  are  class  rooms,  and  in 
Infant  Departments.  The  Principals  of  some  large  schools,  who 
introduced  this  exercise  at  my  suggestion,  afterwards  informed  me  that 
it  was  most  beneficial.  I find  explanation  sadly  neglected.  The 
meaning  of  a difficult  word  may  sometimes  be  known,  but  the  phrase 
in  which  one  occurs  can  rarely  be  explained.  I attribute  this  solely  to 
neglect.  The  subject  is  not  paid  for,  and  consequently  passed  over 
as  lightly  as  will  escape  censure.  Object  lessons  are  a suitable 
introduction  to  it,  and  should  form  part  of  the  daily  work,  where 
junior  pupils  are  numerous,  for  infants  first  and  second  classes.  The 
programme  requires  “ appropriate  exercises  ” for  infants,  and  I know 
none  more  suitable  than  object  lessons.  The  Graphic  Illustrations  of 
Animals  and  Oliver  and  Boyd’s  cards  are  excellent  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  suggest  the  lines  on  which  instruction  should  be  imparted.  I 
have  advised,  also,  the  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Second  and  Third 
Books,  and  where  this  was  done, . improvement  in  explanation  was 
discernible.  Poetry  in  many  schools  forms  a part  of  the  home  lessons, 
and  can  then  usually  be  neither  repeated  nor  read  correctly.  It  is 
difficult  for  a child  to  commit  to  memory  what  it  cannot  fluently  read 
and  does  not  understand,  and  it  is  exceptional  to  find  these  two 
difficulties  surmounted  in  school  before  the  task  of  repetition  is  set. 

Writing. — This  subject  is  good  in  junior  classes,  and  middling  in 
senior  classes.  Short  pencils  for  slates  have  been  completely  abolished, 
and  pupils  rarely  hold  their  pens  improperly.  With  excellent  pre- 
liminary training,  one  naturally  asks,  why  are  boys  in  advanced  classes 
not  uniformly  good  writers.  The  headline  copies  and  want  of 
supervision  account  for  want  of  progress.  The  guiding  lines,  parallel 
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and  horizontal,  make  the  work  easy  at  first,  and  on  their  removal,  the 
child  begins  to  experience  difficulty.  It  is  then  that  supervision  is 
most  essential  These  guiding  lines  are  excellent  for  the  beginner,  but 
should  be  discarded,  at  least  when  a pupil  enters  the  Fourth  Class.  I 
have  noticed  that  those  who  wrote  well  with  these  mechanical  aids  in 
a couple  of  years  afterwards,  when  they  had  been  given  up,  wrote 
indifferently,  the  letters  often  being  of  varying  size,  slope  and  thickness. 
Another  obstacle  to  success,  is  the  publication  of  copy  books  containing 
many  different  styles  of  writing.  The  inexperienced  teacher  has 
usually  three  or  four  series  of  books,  and  his  pupils  imitate  none  of 
them.  The  good  teacher  confines  himself  to  one  or  two.  I have 
noticed  also  that  bold  handwriting  or  thick  down  and  light  up  strokes 
are  generally  unsuitable.  Copies  are  often  placed  in  the  hands  of 
children,  which  require  for  the  imitation  of  the  down  stroke,  a physical 
foice  pressure,  and  I have  not  even  once  seen  this  properly  done.  The 
suggestions  I beg  to  offer  are,  that  transcription  on  plain  ruled  copy- 
books form  the  test  for  writing  in  Third  and  Fourth  Classes,  and  that  the 
fourth,  in  addition,  be  required  to  write  a simple  letter  on  a subject 
taken  from  a list  selected  by  the  teacher.  The  production  of  the 
headline  copies,  written  during  the  year,  guarantees  that  they  will  not 
be  neglected,  and  composition  has  immensely  improved  since  the 
introduction  of  letter  writing  into  Fifth  Class. 

Arithmetic.  This  branch  is  alike  popular  with  teachers  and  pupils 
and  possibly  receives  more  time  and  attention  than  its  importance 
merits.  The  results  are  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  test  questions 
worked  neatly  and  accurately.  Whilst  mere  pass  marks  in  reading  are 
numerous, . in  arithmetic  they  are  very  few.  There  is  one  notable 
detect,  which  I pointed  out  in  a former  report,  that  is,  want  of  practice 
at,  oral  7?*  , fch.at  1 mean  easy  mental  calculations,  which  a boy 

w o had  left  school  might  be  expected  to  perform  readily  and  correctly. 
Ihe  only  other  defect  worthy  of  notice  is  the  want  of  a thorough 
knowledge  by  rote  of  tables  in  junior  classes.  Finger  counting  has 
received  a bad  name  and  is  rarely  seen,  but  lip  counting  and  other 
concealed  methods  equally  objectionable  take  its  place.  The  whole 
trouble  arises  in  the  First  Class.  If  the  addition  tables  be  thoroughly 
known  as  the  child  advances  all  the  others  will  be  found  easy. 

spelling. — I can  only  give  faint  praise  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
subject  is  treated.  The  junior  classes  usually  acquit  themselves  credit- 
a yj  at  in  senior  classes,  the  dictation  is  rarely  without  two  or  more 
mistakes,  and  what  is  worse,  the  letters  are  seldom  free  from  mis- 
spelled words.  An  examination  of  exercises  frequently  discloses  that 
6 fi,’r01's  have  not  been  corrected,  and  thus  the  erroneous  spelling  is 
mpressed  on  the  pupil.  Reading  and  spelling  go  hand  in  hand.  Where 
e one  is  good  so  is  the  other,  and  the  pupil  who  merely  passes  in 
a mo  often  fails  altogether  in  spelling.  That  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement  in  the  former  subject,  1 have  pointed  out,  and  that  the 
c ieis  of  this  district  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  latter  is 
amfest  from  the  fact,  that  the  failures  in  it  last  year  amounted  to  35 
I m it OI  n®arJy  Per  cent-  “Ore  than  in  my  previous  district,  when 
TP; a v-  u . on>  although  the  tests  were  practically  the  same, 
tb  S fU  ,]eCj  ^akes  time  to  treat  well  and  it  could  be  improved  by  raising 

standard  for  ,a.Pasa  mark  raising  the  fee  at  the  same  time. 

MpmaWWCtr'i  This  *s  a sukjec^  for  thinking,  and  for  thinking  only. 
m ,01^  T?rk  *n  grammar  assists  the  pupil  very  little,  and  the  same 
wlin  ? Sai<^  , exPjariation.  They,  too,  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  child 
giasps  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  well,  seldom  fails  to  parse 
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correctly.  The  mistakes  prevalent  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  are  the 
repetition  of  rhymes  without  thought  as  to  their  application,  and  placing 
too  much  dependence  on  home  lessons  consisting  of  the  committal  to 
memory  of  paragraphs  of  text  books  in  large  type,  which  are  not  always 
understood.  The  rules  of  Grammar  and  the  text  books  are  certainly  of 
use  to  senior  pupils,  and  it  is  no  harm  to  have  passages  committed  to 
memory  whilst  the  memory  is  fresh,  and  when  it  can  easily  be  done,  but 
intelligent  answering  at  an  examination  depends  on  intelligent  oral 
teaching  in  school,  not  only  of  grammar  but  also  of  explanation.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  practical  use  of  parsing  applied  to  writing  and 
speaking  correctly.  In  second  stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  the  pro- 
gramme might  be  made  easier  and  perhaps  more  beneficial  by  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  “ The  correction  of  errors  frequently  made  in  speak- 
ing and  writing.”  The  letters  of  pupils  abound  in  grammatical  mistakes, 
and  one  notices  not  so  much  the  many  errors,  as  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  same  error,  and  provincialisms.  Generally,  failures  are  not 
numerous  in  grammar,  but  it  is  only  in  good  schools  under  skilful 
teachers  that  the  answering  is  creditable. 

Geography. — This  is  an  attractive  subject  and  well  attended  to,  except 
in  Sixth  Class.  The  maps  are  so  excellently  coloured,  and  the  physical 
features  so  carefully  marked  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  easy.  In 
all  schools  the  maps  are  in  constant  use  in  conjunction  with  the  text 
books,  and  thus  the  memory  is  aided  by  the  mind’s  eye  picture.  Some 
years  ago  the  maps  were  not  nearly  so  much  used  as  at  present.  The 
programme  now  requires  them,  and  I hope  an  extension  of  it  will 
definitely  specify  “ incomplete  ” or  “ blank  ” maps  for  senior  classes. 

Agriculture. — It  is  astonishing  to  find  that,  in  admittedly  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  counties  of  Ireland,  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture is  practically  despised.  In  every  school  where  it  can  be  avoided  it 
is  not  taught,  and  where  it  is  taught  the  teaching  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
poor.  Theory  without  practice  does  not  suit,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
• teachers  is  I am  afraid  mostly  theoretical  and  shallow.  They  dislike 
agriculture  because  of  their  limited  experience  at  it,  and  blame  the  text 
book  where  they  should  probably  blame  themselves.  As  a proof  of 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  subject,  I shall  compare  their  average 
answering  in  it  with  their  answering  in  arithmetic  at  last  July  Examina- 
tion— 


Avorago  percentage 
of  answering  in 
Arithmetic. 

Average  percentage 
of  answoring  in 
Agriculture. 

Teachers. 

Candidates  for  2nd  Class, 

50*4 
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Candidates  for  3rd  Class, 

89*6 

30*4 
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83* 

66'$ 

Monitors  of  3 years  service,  . 

82*6 

42*5 
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pupil  teachers  under  my  direct  supervision  the  attention  to 
agriculture,  -which  its  importance  merited,  could  not  be  shirked.  When 
the  answenng  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  failures  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
amounting  to  over  45  per  cent.  1 F scnoois 

network  ti,7SiQ<!f  v ^T10  C0mPuls0Iy  to  devote  one  hour  daily  to 
needlework,  the  pupils  have  become  much  more  expert  with  their  finders 
and  have  time  not  only  to  learn  to  sew,  but  to  make  useful  garnTents 
for  themselves.  I am  glad  to  find  an  almost  unanimous  expression  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  female  teachers  that  the  extension  Xe  w as 
desirable  and  is  profitable.  Already  the  improvement  is  felt,  and  <dvea 
a satisfaction  to  parents  which  is  likely  to  increase.  ° 

Extra  and  Optional  Branches.— The  Extra  and  Optional  Branches 
Yerv  fewlh^ri,  T*8’  +Bo°k-keeping,  Algebra, Pand  Geometry. 
The7chanve  Of  W but  Algebra  is  a favourite  subject, 

dhe  change  of  programme  m Music  has  made  the  teaching  of  it  more 
practical  and  more  useful.  T have  been  told  that  it  is  a severe  teTto 
make  pupils  sing  alone.  If  they  are  made  do  so  when  very  young  it  is 
easy,  and  bashfu  ness  never  occurs  to  them  afterwards  VTey  sing 

th°enNeU  t ’ 7Wi1U1d°S?  at  h0me'  In  the  r"fent  Department  of 

sevenTv  wit  “t®1  °7°01’  ,Witb  an  averaSe  attendance  under 
seventy,  at  least  twenty  can  sing  solos.  The  pupils  presented  for  exami- 
nation in  Extra  and  Optional  Branches  are  usually  well  prepared. 
Suggestions.— I shall  conclude  this  report  with  a few  suggestions 
7 ?nd  esPecially  applicable  to  my  own  district.°°I  have 

foste?ed  atTmm  71U  6r  n°ti0e  that  the  IoTe  °f  soh°o1  sll0llld  be 
iostered  at  a very  early  age  ; that  m infantile  life  learning  should  be  a 

rnentaf6’  TV*  ^ y °f  arVtbinS  laborious,  either  physical  or 
mental.  Action  songs,  calisthemc  exercises,  drill,  and  object  lessons 

“afiv  roU  TkUtlle  f, 11001  a Place'  Tbese  supplements  to  the 
daiiy  routine  should  not  be  neglected,  where  they  can  be  conveniently 

chfidreifhave*? Ulailty  1°  ftlendance  is  thus  encouraged,  and  it  is  the  love 
childien  have  for  school  that  makes  parents  desirous  to  send  them  to  it 
loo  much  importance  is  attached  to  home  lessons,  and  they  are  occasion- 

rite  them  b judgment  It  gives  children  a dislike  for  school  to 
give  them  home  tasks  winch  they  cannot  accomplish,  and  I have  fre- 
quently seen  this  done.  Good  teachers  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 
vork  done  in  school,  and  not  on  the  work  done  outside  of  it. 

LLZ,  Tr?  t0i  d~g°  the  Sett“S  of  home  lesso“s.  but  to 

ggest  that  they  should  be  easy,  such  as  can  be  mastered  without 
assistance  a repetition  of  what  is  already  learned  in  school,  and  not  a 
leaking  of  new  ground.  The  success  of  a school  depends  mainly  on 
the  success  of  its  junior  classes,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers 
have  no  failures  and  no  mere  pass  marks  in  these  classes.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  denotes  mediocrity,  and  for  either 
there  is  no  excuse  except  lengthened  absence  of  a child  before  inspection 
Jr™  are  tbOT°ughly  taught  on  their  promotion  from  class  to 
mss,  their  previous  groundwork  will  make  easy  the  way  for  a more 
extensive  course,  and  they  will  learn  from  one  another.  The  programme 
pi  all  classes  is  well  defined,  so,  too,  the  work  attempted  should  be 
limited,  as  its  usefulness  depends  more  on  quality  than  quantity  An 
examination  roll  with  no  failures,  and  no  extras  indicates  a better  school 
nan  one  composed  of  a mixture  of  passes  aud  failures  in  both  ordinary 
be  ahlfe a b/ancbes-  f j 1th  regard  to  these  extra  subjects  I am  glad  to 
able  to  state  that  where  they  were  indifferently  taught  they  have  been 
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Appendix  C.  abandoned.  In  the  majority  of  schools  secular  instruction  lasts  for  only 
~T  41  hours,  of  which  one  half-hour  is  for  recreation.  In  rural  localities,  and 
State  <>Sf  °Q  in  severe  weather,  unpunctual  morning  attendance  is  not  uncommon,  and 
Schools.  thus  the  school  day  is  shortened.  The  time  for  all  literary  subjects  is, 
~ therefore,  limited,  especially  as  industrial  subjects  occupy  at  least  one  hour 
Pedlow.  daily.  It  would  not,  I think,  be  too  much  for  managers  to  expect  4-| 
New-  hours  secular  instruction  daily,  exclusive  of  play  time.  This  would 
towards.  not  presg  unduly  on  teachers,  or  compare  unfavourably  with  the  tune 
The  school  that  must  be  spent  at  other  employments.  In  Cork,  want  of  punctu- 
day-  ality  in  the  dismissal  of  pupils  was  a common  fault.  I repeatedly  met 
them  returning  home  after  five  o’clock  in  the  evenings.  Here  they  are 
dismissed  even  before  an  examination,  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
of  time  table,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  as  it  should  be.  In  some  schools 
the  hours  are  long  enough,  but  in  others  an  extension  of  them  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  readmess  with  which 
5 ' teachers  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  carry  out  suggestions  given  to 

them,  and  of  thanking  them  for  their  honest  efforts  at  all  tunes  to 
facilitate  my  work  at  Results  Examinations.  They  have  always  dis- 
countenanced improper  practices  of  any  kind,  have  inculcated  a healthy 
moral  tone,  and  by  their  excellent  conduct  have  set  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Pedlow. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 


Mr  j Mr.  J.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

Murphy. 

Enniskillen  Enniskillen,  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  lay 
before  you  my  second  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  this  district. 

Since  my  last  report— furnished  two  years  ago— no  change  has  taken 
Schooli.  place  in  the  area  of  Inspection  work.  There  are  now  150  schools  in 
operation,  including  one  Model  School  with  male,  female,  and  infant 
departments,  one  Convent  School,  conducted  by  classed  teachers,  and 
two  Workhouse  Schools.  Three  new  schools  have  been  taken  into 
connexion  since  1889,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Enniskillen  Male 
and  Female  Schools  have  been  amalgamated,  owing  to  a fall  in  the 
attendance.  , 

Two  good  Vested  Schoolhouses  have  taken  the  place  of  bad  houses,  and 
another  is  in  course  of  erection,  bringing  the  number  of  Vested  Schools 
in  the  district  up  to  48.  _ . 

The  supply  of  schools  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  requirements  ot 
the  district  and  the  majority  of  them  are  small.  The  average  annual 
attendance  for  the  year  1891  is  the  same  as  in  1889,  viz.,  40. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  facilities  afforded,  parents  are,  I am 
Irregular  afrajdj  as  careless  as  ever  about  sending  their  children  to  school.  A 
Attendance  number  on  the  rolls  are  never  examined,  or  are  examined  owy 
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to  show  a high  proficiency  at.  the  °ami0t  U 

]Jtt!  IS  at  p,'eSeilt’  in  ollarSe  of  schools,  classified  as  fol- 
J-  !’■  II.  III. 

2 11  72  86  = 171. 

' " -S4 in Ifcs 

taking  the  pkce'tf  howeTCr>  "e gradually  T„inil]g. 

being  slowly  raised  ; but  S 

Sr  sr* 

the  methodical  ordering  of  thoughts’  and  ideL  Tt®  fi  °t  a ^ pla“  ; 

fnsprl  . +u„  i ° , , uoutlS  aua  ideas,  at  first  vague  and  con- 

srloprt  of  the  subjeot  °f ; 

cheerful  atmosnWrf  th^  f re3p0nse  to  jt  i the  quiet  and 

steady  inculcation  of 

it  “j,4  ».p.-s'S  * , z.  tssssmt « aft 

said  to  be  donePOlVkabeattenCTll  t0  tllat.good  educational  work  can  be 
tins  direction”  even  b ^ ,baoause  1 Jf™  n?tlced  a considerable  failure  in 
the  above  remarks.  ' of  tramed  teachers— that  I have  ventured 

^rtS^naU’  aml  1 I,aTC  ^ ^ 0Pini°n  Of  its  Monitorial 

Veil TSfore^Mt^Of  29tbe  extcePtion. t0  with  one  that  is  ^ 
course  within  the  nest  29  “°Iutors>  w^°  ha™  finished  the  full 

training  and  the  ! • ■ "Vef ! 'S)  i*  are  appointed  to  schools,  4 are  in 

sight™!’  remaining  14  are,  with  one  or  Wo  exceptions,  lost 

°f  the  Proficiency  attained  in  the  several  subjects 

irregular  attendance  ' m6'  W°U  ' W1Sh  t0  make  a11  allowance  for 

cft^sSiXy  [™>*  'f  Vhetfr0fidenCy  “ P‘  i-  heading, 

it  is  not  unusu-,1  L * ..  'S1161'  tllan. ln  tlle  lower  classes,  where 
Punctuation.  Teachers  are  attentlon.  giv™  *o  phrasing  and 

slate-pencil  or  sometimes  unwise  enough  to  allow  the 

uponPor  word  iSLdS  ‘°  ^ reader-tke  e^e  is  thus  fixed 

result  is  an  absence'  of  f bei?,®  “ advanC0  of  the  reading,  and  the 
an  absence  of  smoothness  and  a halting  style.  An  un- 
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AppendixC.  natural  emphasis  of  the  article  is  a strange  and  unmeaning  feature 
r D0 't  on  in  the  lower  classes.  “ The  cat  bit  a rat,”  is  read  “ They  cat  bit  ah 
State  of  rat.”  Teachers  often  fall  into  the  same  mistake  when  reading  for  die- 
Schools.  tation ; a mistake  for  which  they  suffer,  as  the-s  and  they-s  become 

1 hopelessly  confused.  . . ... 

Murph)/.  In  some  schools  the  subject  matter  of  the  class  books  is  intelligently 
Enniskillen  explained,  but  not  in  many.  Where  failure  occurs  in  this  respect,  it  is 
— to  be  attributed  to  neglect  and  nothing  else.  Now  that  boys  and  girls 
part  company,  practically,  when  they  reach  sixth  class,  a need  seems 
to  be  felt  for  a revised  set  of  reading  books  for  this  class  : an  advanced 
Girl’s  Class  Book,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Industrial  Pro- 
gramme, and  a Boy’s  Class  Book,  combining  good  literature  with  useful 
information. 

Penman-  A vei'V  fair  proficiency  is  attained  in  penmanship,  without  any  great 
ship-  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  copy-book  exercises  are  some- 
times slovenly  and  poorly  written,  even  where  the  penmanship  of  the 
headline  copies  is  good.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  good  writing  is 
not  permanent.  To  ensure  a lasting  good  hand,  everything  written 
must  be  written  not  only  with  care,  but  also  in  the  higher  classes, 
with  due  rapidity.  Free  smooth  handwriting  I do  not  often  meet  with. 

A year — and  an  important  one — is  often  wasted  by  not  bestowing 
sufficient  care  on  the  writing  of  First  Class. 

Letter  An  improvement  is  being  slowly  effected  in  letterwriting.  It  is  only 

Writing.  py  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  constant  attention  to  the  subject  that 
I-’  can  induce  teachers  to  give  it  the  care  it  requires.  The  letters 
written  during  the  year  are  too  often  mere  transcriptions  ; punctuation 
is  neglected  ; supervision  is  superficial  and  altogether  incomplete. 

I have  suggested  the  following  plan  to  teachers,  and  I think  it  a good 

one  : The  skeleton  form  of  a letter  is  first  learnt  from  one  of  the  letter 

copybooks  on  the  Board’s  lists.  This  done,  an  exercise  book  is  set 
apart  for  letters  only.  The  teacher  gives  a 'simple  subject,  suggesting 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  treated  and  enlarged  upon,  and  adding 
such  help  as  will  induce  pupils  to  write  freely  and  fully.  The  pupil 
writes  his  letter  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  copy-book,  and  the 
teacher  in  due  time  proceeds  to  supervise.  Faulty  construction,  verbal 
errors,  and  punctuation,  will  need  to  be  corrected,  and  this  is  done  most 
carefully  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil,  who  then  writes  out  on  the 
opposite  page  the  letter  as  corrected  and  amended  by  the.  teacher. 
The  errors  will  be  found  to  be  few  but  universal,  and,  as  I said  in  my 
last  report,  a list  of  the  grammatical  mistakes  and  faulty  modes  of 
expression  most  frequently  met  with  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  them  constantly  impressed  upon  the  young 
writers. 

Arithmetic.  I have  no  special  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic.  It 
is  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  essential  subjects  ; and  teachers, 
recognising  this,  give  a large  amount  of  attention  to  it,  and,  as  a rule 
teach  it  well. 

Spelling.  The  proficiency  in  spelling  is  fair.  Where  dictation  is  properly 
attended  to  and  carefully  supervised,  the  spelling  is  good.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  dictation  exercises  are  carelessly  executed  and  have 
received  little  or  no  supervision,  I invariably  find  bad  spelling. 

Grammar.  The  answering  in  grammar  is  not  good  as  a rule.  Very  often  little 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  passages  for  parsing.  The  first 
paragraph  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  taken,  and  the  class 
parses  on  till  time  is  up.  An  enormous  amount  of  time  is  thus  wasted, 
and  children  are  confused  by  coming  across  difficulties  beyond  tlieir 
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Sv“Ss  br;r- ' ’ 

firS  W ™-Hery,  fafif  W “ TIiircl  and  »““<*  Classes,  and  in  £Tj 
Til  f ^ Lu  tbe  hlSlier  classes  d°  no*  often  show  a credit-  Murpt. 

irl  Sw  t T ? r "“r  ^ the  second  stage  of  S EnailuL 
sho;dd  not  know  Ireland  thoroughly  after  studying  i?  for  three 

fmlnfol ‘IS  "'if  bJ’  ifcl 

Is?  - 

ctrawine,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  proficiency  in  the  last  two 

;i;~\  25,^“ fera  -*SS3 

3 .Sr  .Tbe.  same  pencil  and  the  same  point  appear  to  be 
u ed  for  sketching  in  the  outline  and  for  shaded  work.  I am  surprised 
that  diawing  is  not  more  extensively  taught.  Every  trained  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  secure  a certificate  of  competent  to  teach  it'  mid 

certSe.Sh0UM  “*  “S  b®ing  taUgbt  whenever  the  teacher  holds  a 

ScSs  CS  with^  beeU  “t™duced  >ateV  into  the  Enniskillen  Convent  Kinder- 
’ ™ success.  It  should  take  the  principal  place  in  the  Sarten- 

eSZdd  WZY  lDfant+SohooL  The  **  -one  ofVXlTs  s“ho^ 

e should  be  ablaze,  so  to  speak,  with  pictures  and  toys  ■ colour 

ueariyZ6  AU  si  6 Mb  bIr°fk  “n  wHte  of  the  task-book  tabooed,  or 
scnv  ywhile  tf1  rt  lld  lfe’  anc  motioniand  variety,  and  cheerful 
backaround  V buslDef /hould  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the 

COnCealed  Under  tlle  **““*  Ul  of  simul- 

thcVZ!iZt<Trtaff  n““0n7iS  naught  “ the  Model  Sohool  and  in  Vocal 
sol  fa  in  one  1 C 1 rn,  fecb.°o1’  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  at  tonic  Mn,io. 
taste  and  talen?  Wb  heid,StriCt  is>  1 m£V  “W  “te  of  musical 
the  nature  n *'  Wf  ™ r,emembered  that  the  National  School  is 
ZXv^TJJ  0n?  Wh“h  ohoira  are  recruited  throughout  the 
ment  to  the  1 to  mu,ef ‘and  "diy  managers  give  so  little  encourage- 
ent  to  the  intioduction  of  music  into  their  schools  g 

KevisedeHullnh  P 0PPorfmity  of  observing  the  working  of  the 

it  stops  ZZ  ■Ptrog1rammTe- , 14  13  “ore  practical  than  the  old  one,  but 
readme-  T JU  "fere  ImshouId; like  *o  see  it  advance,  viz,  at  sight- 
in  my  ^opinion  6X61  clfs  111  Tlurds>  Fourths,  Fifths,  etc,  should  be  used, 
sud/for  as  vn  “ matei'lal  for  simPle  exercises  in  reading  at 

and  some  of  them  ^ f * 'lmselves-  most  of  them  are  unmusical, 
some  ol  them  are  uselessly  difficult. 

a rde’ but  slow  progress  is  made 

gramme  for  ohl If  f tban  tW0  years  Slnce  the  Industrial  Pro- 

appointed  with  ft, 5 &1Xtb  ° f?3,  was  “itroduced,  and  I am  greatly  dis-  Alterative 
it,  of  foil T1  ‘he  Wa^la  wlllcl‘  ^ 1ms  been  received.  The  innovation 
eertaffi  arnolf  lmPortant  one,  and  that  it  has  met  with  a 

plaint  can  he  ?1S?a,TOm'  la  not  m“cli  matter  for  surprise.  No  com- 
lu  1 live  6 m d,e’  at  auy  rate,  on  the  ground  of  compulsion, 
to  the  altefn of “mbei]  of  cafes  managers  have  asked  that  the  rule  relating 
rnative  scheme  be  dispensed  with,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any 

9 2 
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ApreniixO.  instance  in  which  the  request  has  not  been  granted.  At  present  the 

scheme  is  in  operation  in  only  twenty-two  schools  in  the  district.  Dis- 

Steter5°“  pensation  should  extend,  I think,  to  one  Eesults  year  only,  and  be 
Schools.  liable  to  withdrawal,  if  on  a full  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of 

— tlie  school  and  the  progress  of  industrial  instruction  throughout  the 

Murph.  country,  the  Commissioners  should  see  fit  to  enforce  the  compulsory  rule 
Enniskillen  more  strictly.  In  mixed  schools  the  objection  often  comes  from  the 

male  principal,  who  is  opposed  to  any  rearrangement  of  work  that  will 

reduce  his  proportion  of  results  fees  ; but  more  frequently  the  teacher 
of  needlework  feels  herself  incompetent,  and  shirks  the  task  of  preparing 
herself  for  new  work.  I am  often  told  that  parents  are  unwilling  to 
leave  their  children  at  school  merely  to  learn  needlework.  This  is  a 
prejudice  which  must  be  quietly  combatted  ; it  is  partly  a reflection  of 
the  teacher’s  own  sentiments.  Much  will  be  looked  for  from  trained 
teachers,  who  have  now  an  opportunity  of  first  class  instruction  in  the 
new  programme.  Might  not  a scheme  be  arranged  by  which  two  or 
three  of  the  most  competent  industrial  teachers  in  each  district  could 
give  instruction  occasionally — on  Saturdays  say  to  their  fellow-teachers 
at  a small  remuneration  ? Model  schools  might  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  become  real  centres  of  usefulness. 

The  special  branches  almost  universally  taken  up  are  dressmaking, 
knitting,  and  crocheting ; and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  the  number 
of  knitted  and  crocheted  articles,  such  as  caps,  gloves,  petticoats,  etc., 
which  a few  girls  are  able  to  show  as  the  result  of  a year’s  work. 
Dressmaking  is  not  a success  so  far,  but  time  and  constant  attention  to 
cutting  out  will  do  much. 

Some  good  Mountmellick  work  is  done  at  the  Enniskillen  Model 
School,  which  shows  a good  example  in  this  respect  to  the  district.  A 
good  deal  of  sprigging  is  done  in  parts  of  North  Fermanagh;  and 
teachers  in  these  parts  tell  me  that  gii'ls  leave  school  at  an  early  age  m 
order  to  earn  money  in  this  way.  I do  not  see  why  this  work  could 
not  be  done  as  well  or  better  in  the  National  School,  with  the  extra 
advantage  to  the  young  worker  of  a literary  training.  In  Kiltyclogher 
straw  bottle-case  making  is  a special  industry,  which,  under  Class  B-8, 
could  without  difficulty  be  carried  on  as  a part  of  the  Industrial 
Programme. 

Handicraft  is  taught  in  one  school.  This  subject  can  be  carried  on 
with  success  in  large  schools  only,  where  the  organization  is  good  and 
the  accommodation  suitable.  To  be  of  any  practical  use,  lessons  in 
handicraft  should  be  as  carefully  arranged  and  graduated  as  other 
lessons,  and  the  work  of  each  individual  of  the  class  should  proceed  on 
a definite  plan..  An  hour  devoted  to  methodless  tinkering  and 
pottering  is  an  hour  lost. 

Drill.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  drill  should  take  the  precedence  of 

handicraft  on  our  programme  ; in  fact  in  schools  where  the  latter  subject 
is  taught,  there  is  a special  need  for  something  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
more  important  matter  to  expand  the  young  chest,  to  straighten  the 
limbs,  and  train  them  in  their  movements,  than  to  secure  any  amount 
of  handiness  by  occupations  liable  to  cramp  the  physical  frame.  Drill 
should  be  a part  of  the  programme  for  the  day  in  every  school ; a few 
simple  exercises  could  be  performed  even  in  the  smallest  school,  while 
a more  elaborate  system  might  be  carried  out  where  attendance  and 
organization  permitted. 

Technical  The  question  of  technical  instruction  has  acquired  some  prominence, 
Instruction.  and  there  seems  to  be  every  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
to  foster  and  encourage  all  efforts  in  this  direction.  I look  upon  the 
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MuXii7,w“e  Sixth  Class,  the  scheme  for  payment  of  4B»*toC 

industiial  classes  on  school-farms  promulgated  in  1890  and  the  scheme  K 

m = f7iMtruf“*  wil?  come  into  olltr' 

These^in  effect  W®  ]T1Se/  dh'eCted  aid  t0  “dustrial  instruction.  Schools. 

teSf  tlle  dePth  and  breadth  and  practical  character  M~j 
S he  fotilf°Ug^ ^out  the  country,  in  the  absence  of  which  all  Mur^, 

themamas’leaaSbodv  T’  “f*  “y  relations  witb  teachers,  1 have  found  '““i"™ 
dot  e’s  Z 1 l ^ ^ , and  conscl“tious  in  the  discharge  of  their 

duties  and  pleasant  to  deal  with.  If  I have  a fault  to  find,  it  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  suggestions  carried  out  in  matters  of  detail  These 
Selddletr  SCem  t0  ^ l0°,ked  UP°U  aSaWd  teifles-as  tiie  Imal 

«lu  atfon  Tt  is  f rT  “tlained  iu  tde  P^acticn.1  work  of 

education.  It  is  forgotten  that  a broad  practical  view  is  one  that 

lecogmses  the  relative  value  of  each  smallest  detail,  and  its  proper 

place  in  the  mechanism  of  the  great  whole.  P 1 

X have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

¥our  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Dublin. 


J.  Murphy. 


Mr. 


J.  B.  Skeffington,  LL.B.,  District  Inspector. 


Downpatrick,  29th  February,  1892. 

Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit  this  general  report  on  the 
Downpatrmk  school  district,  which  occupying  the  main  aJeTof  county 
hinc?’TI  braT  -PowuPat™k.  Crossgar,  Saintfield,  Shrigley,  Ballyna^ 
’ D™ness’  OastleweUan,  Annsboro’,  and  Hilltown ; 
4 ^d  KfflyLagh.*’  NeWCaStl6’  DundrUm’  Killol,Sk-  Ardglass,  Strang’ 

and  *4?  Zt  *“  small>  ^ough  “ Killyleagh,  Shrigley,  Drumaness 
thatA  rtr°’  the  mills  glve  considerable  employment.  It  follows 

tZ\baVe  ,mTy  pUpils  f™m  the  conntry,  while 
e ma  onty  of  the  schools  have  chiefly  a rural  attendance. 

two  demrtments  ;°°1 S’  °Z  Z tte  D°™Patrick  Convent  school  with 
house  scW  ^r?  an  nttendance  of  over  200,  another  is  the  Work- 
there  are  also  t ht  ■ *bm,tW,en^  PllPlls  "“der  a female  teacher ; 

Drumnn  * -n;S  schools  ntteched  to  the  Mills  in  Annsboro’ 

°ther  140  "e  °rdiDary  daX  Sonai 

and  „i ' 1 * .?  ast>  Cnrty-six  are  arranged  in  pairs,  four  for  infants 

separately-1  tFUP1S  ^P.^My,^  thirty-two  in  pairs  for  boys  and  girls 
infants  1QX  being  mixed  schools  for  boys,  girls  *ind 

by  mi8treSSeS’  the  two  pupils' 
Schools  are  ZT  ’ I * r fen,lal e asslstant  m each  ; the  sixteen  boys’ 
assistant  • th^  TaSters’.  Po;n'  ’f™?  “ale  assistants,  and  one  a female 
also  female  assi  t e°tn  Snt  f°boo,!s  are  under  mistresses,  six  having 
assistants.  Of  the  104  mixed  schools,  twenty-one  have 


Mr.  J.  B. 
Skeffington. 
Down- 
patrick. 

District. 


School*. 


Teacher*. 
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houses. 
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mistresses,  with  in  three  cases  female  assistants  ; eighty -three  are  under 
masters,  hut  twenty-four  have  also  female  assistants,  and  twenty-six 
others  have  workmistresses.  Thus  the  staff  for  the  140  ordinal y c ay 
schools  would  stand  thus  : — 


Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Workmistresses 

Principal, 

101 

39 

- 

Assistant, 

4 

JG 

26 

Total, 

105 

75 

26 

Some  additional  applications  for  workmistresses  appending  ; as  the 
tendency  is  to  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  schools,  and  the  substitution 
for  female  assistants  of  workmistresses,  as  tlie  attendance  shrinks  with 
the  diminution  of  population. 


There  is  also  the  monitorial  staff  as  follows  : — 


— 

1st  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

4tk  Year. 

5th  Year. 

Total. 

Boys, 

14 

4 

4 

3 

4 

29 

Girls, 

8 

9 

11 

“ 

5 

33 

Total, . 

22 

13 

15 

3 

9 

62 

The  school-houses  are  generally  such  as  might  be  expected  in  an 
advanced  county  like  Down;  in  the  towns,  the  buildings  are  mostly 
very  good,  substantial,  spacious,  and  healthful ; m the  rural  locahtie 
mostly  very  fair;  but  I regret  to  have  to  state  that  there  are  still  a 
few  very  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  graveyards,  imuteu 
space,  want  of  comfort,  or  general  surroundings.  One  of  the  worst  ot 
those,  indeed,  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an  excellent  and  commodious 
building— I allude  to  the  new  vested  school-house  at  Tullaree,  lor  w no 
fh<mV»  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Manager,  as  well  as  to  the  Uoaxa 
for  a liberal  grant  ill  aid  of  this  most  useful  work,  which  is  an  examp  , 
and  may  be  a model  for  others.  In  two  other  cases  applications  have 
been  made  for  grants,  one  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  o ie 
building  to  a graveyard,  the  other  to  replace  a small,  miserable,  co  - 
fortless house ; it  is  to  be  hoped  both  will  ultimately  be  successful, 
a few  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  schools  are  so  small,  that  their 
would  not  be  much  felt ; but  a few  others  are  efficient  schools  beyon 
what  would  be  expected,  and  having  also  good  attendances,  1 is  m 
to  be  regretted  that  they  should  long  remain  as  at  present,  to  si  e 
a day  in  examining  such  schools  is  sufficiently  trying  ; ami  one  .c™ 

but  feel  for  the  teachers  and  pupils,  who  spend  so  much  of  then 

in  such  uncongenial  places : nor  refrain  from  wishing  that  some 
have  the  means  and  the  power,  could  see  how  much  good  might  be 
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buildings.  

In  not  a few  cases  the  position  and  arrangement’s  of  those  outbuild-  Stated?  °U 
mgs  are  not  all  that  could  be  wished ; but  the  tendency  to  improvement  Schools, 
is  noticeable ; and  in  many  cases  arrangements  are  complete.'  Though  Mr.  J.  n. 
the  buildings  are  mostly  pretty  good,  yet  in  many  cases  the  walls  might  Skeffington. 
be  better  fitted  up  with  rails  for  maps,  tablets,  and  pictures.  These  Down- 
should  be  arranged  in  rows,  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  top  of  side  Patrick- 
wall,  another  in  line  with  tops  of  windows,  with  others  lower.  In  . 
many  cases,  too,  the  floors  have  no  permanent  lines  for  drafts,  marching,  w 'T’’ 

&c.,  which  conduce  to  order,  and  save  time  and  trouble  ; though  many  floors^ 
teachers.  never  appear  to  think  of  such  seeming  trifles.  So  the  proper 
suspending  of  maps,  charts,  tablets  : the  due  arrangement  of  time  table 
programmes,  Board’s  rules,  &c.,  is  often  overlooked  ; those  being  mostly 
suspended  irregularly  here  and  there.  So  again,  the  doing  up  of  schools 
m the  evenings  seems  often  to  receive  little  attention ; few  teachers 
appearing  to  give  much  time  or  care  to  such  matters;  though  the 
school  is  to  the  teacher  what  his  shop  is  to  the  man  of  business.  It 
has  struck  me,  too,  that  the  desks  might  be  numbered  to  indicate  the 
places  of  pupils,  as  an  aid  to  order. 

All  these  matters  have  a continually  educative  effect  on  the  pupils, 
and  impress  them  with  habits  and  tendencies  that  will  be  helps  or 
hindrances  through  life. 

Here,  too,  may  be  noted  that  marching  at  changes  of  lessons,  and  Marching, 
singing  while  marching,  are  not  enough  practised,  perhaps  rarely,  though  ^c‘ 
marching  is  itself  a useful  exercise,  and  change  from  sitting  or  standing, 
while  singing  cheers  the  spirits  and  rouses  the  energies  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  considered  that  the  National  system  has  here  National 
absorbed  nearly  all  the  primary  schools  from  other  boards  or  bodies ; Sydtem' 
so  that  practically  the  National  Board  gives  all  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  country ; on  the  other  hand,  too,  there  are  few 
Intermediate  schools,  so  that  our  schools  furnish  nearly  all  the  education 
of  the  people.  As  we  have  thus  almost  a monopoly  of  the  education,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important  that  no  efforts  should  be  spared,  to 
make  that  education  as  thorough  within  its  limits,  and  as  complete  as 
possible  ; for  on  it  our  people  must  depend,  not  only  for  their  preparation 
for  practical  life  at  home,  but  also  for  business,  industry,  and  for 
professions ; or  if  they  emigrate  their  education  must  comprise  the  bulk 
of  their  capital,  on  the  amount  and  sterling  character  of  which  their 
success  in  life  must  largely  depend.  Indeed,  as  pointed  out  long  ago 
by  Senior,  the  incomes  of  civilized  nations  tend  more  and  more  to  take 
the  form  of  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in  education ; and  how  much 
more  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  future,  when  electricity  and 
chemistry  are  becoming  daily  more  important  factors  in  the  world’s 
work,  as  sources  of  power,  light,  and  heat,  and  of  consequent  application 
m many  of  the  arts  of  life. 

Moreover,  as  much  of  the  habits  and  morals  of  children  are  formed  Education, 
or  modified  by  their  school  life,  how  careful  should  teachers  be  to 
cultivate,  according  to  the  admirable  instructions  and  rules  of  the  Board, 
as  set  forth  in  their  general  rules,  and  especially  in  the  practical  rules 
for  teachers,  habits  of  order,  virtue,  morality,  the  feelings  of  kindli- 
ness for  others,  respect  for  authority,  &c.  Not  only  in  this  direct  way 
y precept  and  example  are  the  children  taught,  but  they  are  affected 
and  moulded  by  all  their  surroundings  during  the  chief  part  of  their 
most  impressionable  years.  The  selection  of  teachers  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  grave  consideration,  and  their  training  a most  important 
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AppendixC.  matter,  when  these  aspects  of  their  profession,  and  the  responsibilities  it 
Reports  on  involves,  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds. 

State  of  The  mode  of  getting  through  the  usual  exercises  should  receive  more 
Schools.  attention  ; thus  it  is  common  to  find  children  bringing  pens  up  in  their 

Mr.  J.  B.  hands  to  class,  with  danger  to  their  own  hands  and  the  faces  of  their 

S faffing  ton.  fellows  ; recently  a monitress  got  her  own  pen  thrust  into  her  wrist,  and 
Down-  had  to  have  the  nib  cut  out  by  a surgeon  : there  are  now  proper  grooves 
Patrick.  for  pens  in  school  desks.  The  mode  of  holding  slates  in  class  is  often  very 
Habits  awkward  also,  threatening  to  the  eyes  of  adjoining  pupils,  and  not  such 

8 1 as  to  facilitate  examination  of  slate  work.  Slates,  too,  are  generally 

quite  too  much  wetted,  so  that  figures  are  often  illegible.  These  seem 
small  matters,  but  they  are  indications  of  the  training  and  habits 
of  the  children. 

Answers.  Again,  as  to  habit  of  answering,  schools  are  found  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  where  a question  asked  to  a definite  pupil,  is  immediately 
answered  or  half  answered  in.  a whisper,  whether  (as  sometimes)  an 
attempt  to  prompt,  or  often  seeming  a semi-involuntary  ejaculation ; and 
in  both  cases  a sure  sign  of  deficient  discipline : these  whispers  often 
reach  my  own  ears  when  the  pupils  do  not  seem  to  hear  them,  and  so  I 
have  to  give  fresh  and  oiten  numerous  other  questions.  To  myself  this 
peculiar  sensitiveness  of  my  own  hearing  is  often  surprising,  and  such 
whisper  or  suggestion  is  most  painful,  and  causes  much  delay  and  dis- 
satisfaction. . There  are,  indeed,  schools  where  the  pupils  maintain  then 
composure  till  asked,  their  self-restraint  telling  much  in  their  favour. 
Proficiency.  From  the  last  published  statistics,  the  proficiency  of  this  district  showed 
in  writing  96-3  per  cent.,  or  exactly  the  average  of  the  country,  in 
arithmetic  82’6,  or  about  the  average,  and  in  reading  96,  which  is  con- 
Reading  siderably  over  the  average.  This,  I would  expect,  for  reading  is 
generally  pretty  fluent,  though  explanation  is  too  often  feeble,  showing 
want  of  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  or  want  of  practice  ; 
in  expression.  Explanation,  indeed,  requires  a good  deal  of  skill,  and  is 
not  specially  paid  for  ; though  the  teachers  will  find  it  pay  admirably  in 
the  end,  to  cultivate  that  method  of  explanation  so  well  illustrated  in 
the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book;  increased  intelligence  being  displayed  by  the 
pupils  in  all  their  school  exercises. 

In  the  teaching  of  reading,  two  defects  were  often  apparent  (u)  the 
First  class  pupils  each  beginning  the  lesson  without  attention  to  previous 
readers,  and  (6)  as  if  designedly  jumping  over  the  stops,  instead  of 
attempting  to  pause  there.  The  First  Book,  indeed,  seems  much  too  small 
for  the  time  spent  at  it,  namely,  three  or  four  years,  including  the  infants 
part ; hence  it  is  almost  invariably  got  off  by  rote,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  could,  I believe,  read  or  repeat  the  lessons  without  looking  at  the 
book.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  First  Book  very  con- 
siderably by  enlargement  of  the  last  section  containing  interesting 
lessons,  as  well  as  additional  pictures : this  would  be  a better  preparation 
for  the  Second  Book. 

Writing.  Though  penmanship  is  mostly  very  fair  and  often  good,  some  defects 
require  mention  : one  is  the  use  of  different  series  of  headlines  in  the 
same  school,  so  as  to  confuse  the  pupils,  and  often  spoil  a fair  hand  ; 
another  is  irregularity  in  the  writing  of  juniors,  second  and  even  Third 
classes,  I mean  in  their  ordinary  copy  books,  showing  often  great 
carelessness,  plainly  from  want  of  supervision  or  correction,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  our  beautifully  graduated  series  of 
writing  copy  books.  I observed  last  year  that  in  England  the  black- 
board is  being  more  used  for  headlines,  but  so  far  as  I saw  not  with 
good  results. 
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In  many  schools  the  writing  of  letters  is  well  attended  to,  the  attempts 
at  letter-writing  and  composition  being  often  gratifying,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  respect  being  decided  ; as  even  in  Fif  th  class  the  pupils 
learn  to  open  and  close  a common  letter,  while  in  the  Sixth  the  letters, 
though  not  always  grammatical,  are  excellently  written  (as  a rule), 
correctly  spelled  and  intelligently  expressed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  is  a great  benefit  to  many  who,  in  after  days  may  apply  it  in 
business,  and  especially  to  those  who  emigrate,  but  still  keep  up  com- 
munication with  their  friends.  Yet  some  schools  are  a good  deal  behind 
in  this  regard.  It  is,  indeed,  in  such  matters  as  explanation  and  com- 
position that  the  good  teacher  shows  his  superiority  ; and  the  contrast 
between  the  full,  clear,  interesting  letters  of  some  schools,  and  the  short, 
stiff  productions  of  others  is  very  marked.  I have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  teachers  that  an  excellent  plan  is  to  give  a subject  for  a letter 
every  Friday  evening,  allowing  ample  time  till  Monday  morning,  when 
the  letters  should  be  read  corrected  by  aid  of  blackboard,  and  commented 
on. 

A very  remarkable  feature  is  that  the  First  class  generally  write  on 
slates  very  well,  while  second  and  even  third  class  rarely  write  so  well 
on  paper  ; thus  it  appears  that  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  slate  writing 
are  practically  lost  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  since  all  has  to  be 
gone  over  de  novo  on  paper.  This  of  course  is  from  the  difference 
of  materials  and  implements,  and  perhaps  suggests  the  expediency  of  dis- 
pensing with  slate- writing,  and  getting  a few  words  copied  on  paper  even 
in  First  class. 

In  arithmetic  the  passes  are  (as  above  quoted)  pretty  satisfactory-;  but 
some  defects  in  method  had  frequently  to  be  pointed  out.  Thus  while 
Second  class  could  usually  add,  they  frequently  failed  to  arrange  properly 
numbers  of  one  period  with  a cipher  ; 1 can  safely  say,  however,  that  I 
have  observed  very  decided  improvement  in  this  respect.  In  Fifth  class 
the  placing  of  decimals  below  integers  is  seldom  correctly  done ; the 
thousandths  being  generally  put  below  thousands,  the  units  being  some- 
times put  under  millions.  Indeed,  I believe  a radical  mistake  is  made 
(and  commonly  made)  in  the  teaching  of  notation  before  numeration, 
while  undoubtedly  numeration  should  be  first  taught  (just  as  reading  is 
taught  before  writing),  and  this  would,  I doubt  not,  much  shorten  and 
simplify  the  teaching  of  notation.  A few  printed  tablets  of  numeration 
exercises  would  be  very  useful,  running  by  periods,  one  sheet  embracing 
the  first  period,  another  thousands,  another  millions,  and  a fourth 
integers  and  decimals  ; these  sheets  could  also  be  used  as  tests  at 
examination.  I observed  in  an  English  school  a very  good  sort  of 
tablet  of  long  tots,  namely  an  endless  rolling  tablet,  so  that  the  sums 
could  be  almost  infinitely  varied  from  the  one  set  of  addends,  accord- 
ing to  lines  commenced  and  ended  at. 

Though  the  oral  spelling  of  the  juniors  from  columns  is  generally  pretty 
good,  there  are  often  too  many  errors  in  dictation,  and  confusion  of  the  and 
they,  their  and  there,  &c.  ; much  of  which  might,  I believe,  be  corrected 
by  requiring  transcription  to  be  done  as  a home  exercise,  to  be  corrected 
by  aid  of  the  blackboard. 

Grammar  is  on  the  whole  pretty  well  taught,  though  there  is  too 
much  mere  repetition  in  the  upper  classes  ; thus  Fifth  class  pupils  can 
rarely  tell  the  case  of  a noun  or  the  mood  of  a verb,  without  going  over 
“ common  noun,  third  person,”  &c.  or  “ regular,  transitive  verb,”  &c.,  from 
the  habit  of  constantly  repeating  the  same  formal  set  of  phrases,  which 
is,  to  a great  extent,  a loss  of  time  in  the  upper  classes. 
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AppendixC.  In  Geography  the  want  of  map  teaching  frequently  manifests  itself ; 
Reports  on  too  often,  indeed,  the  pointers  are  short  and  unsuitable,  and  pupils  fre- 
Scho  of  quently  show  the  name  merely , or  the  colour,  without  further  describing 
c oo  s.  the  situation  : and  if  asked  inhere  the  place  is,  the  child  will  often  again 
Mr.J.B.  point  to  the  map,  and  turning  to  the  examiner  will  seem  by  his  look 
Skeffivgton.  (for  he  speaks  not)  to  mean  “ there  it  is  ” ; such  is  the  force  of  habit,  and 
^ie  resu^  unskilful  teaching.  There  is,  indeed,  a very  wrong 
pa^ic  . met]10(j  0f  teaching  geography  adopted  in  some  schools,  namely,  the 
Geography.  Third  class  learn  from  the  book,  and  then  merely  point  out  the 
places  on  the  map  after.  While  for  beginners  at  least  the  proper 
,,  method  is  the  reverse  of  this,  the  places  should  be  pointed  out  and 

p ' named  on  the  map,  and  their  relative  situations  inferred  from  the  map, 
instead  of  merely  repeated  from  the  book.  Now  we  have  an  admirable 
set  of  large  maps,  and  small  maps  are  little  use  in  a school  (unless  they 
are  blank  maps).  It  seems  a most  difficult  matter  to  have  long  pointers 
provided  and  used  ; a not  uncommon  way  is  for  the  pupil  to  catch  a short 
stick  in  the  middle , go  up  to  the  map,  try  to  spell  out  a name , and 
triumphantly  press  it  with  his  ruler,  though  the  name  be  a thousand 
miles  from  the  place,  at  the  same  time  hiding  the  map  from  the  class. 
Few  teachers  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  for  the  second  stage  of  Fifth 
class  geography  is  first  named , the  maps  being  specially  quoted  in  the 
earlier  classes.  I speak  at  length  on  this  matter,  as  it  has  cost  me  much 
time  and  energy  to  insist  on  map  teaching  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Agriculture  Doubtless  the  large  fee  for  agriculture  has  caused  more  time  and 
attention  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  is  now  felt  to  be  a paying 
one,  and  in  some  cases  I have  no  doubt  grammar  and  geography  have 
been  coldly  looked  on  in  comparison.  The  answering  in  agriculture 
seems  improving,  and  the  points  of  the  subject  are  pretty  well  given, 
or  at  least  quoted  from  the  book  ; and  while  some  disparage  this,  as 
mere  book  knowledge,  yet  Huxley  says  “ Book  knowledge  is  infinitely 
better  than  ignorance  besides  the  children  of  farmers  will  probably 
come  to  think  of  these  principles,  and  apply  them  beneficially  in  their 
after  labours  ; at  least  when  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  read  works  on  this  subject. 

Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  being  taken  up  more  every  year,  as 
teachers  obtain  certificates,  or  acquire  the  proper  qualifications  in 
training. 

Geometry  and  algebra  are  occasionally  taught ; and  French  and 
Latin  in  Annsboro’  Male  National  School. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  only  one  school,  the  Downpatrick  Convent 
School,  where  it  is  very  well  developed,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils. 

In  three  schools  there  are  science  classes  under  South  Kensington, 
namely  Annahilt  Male,  Ballynahinch,  and  Drumaness  Mill. 

The  new  programme  in  vocal  music  for  Hullah ’s  system,  by  specify- 
ing minutely  the  proficiency  required  for  each  class,  and  referring 
explicitly  to  the  sheets  of  Hullah,  has  done  much  good  ; as  hitherto 
this  system  had  not  got  justice  as  compared  with  the  Tonic  sol-fa ; but 
now  the  exercises  on  the  sheets  of  Hullah  and  the  singing  of  intervals 
are  found  excellent  practice. 

In  another  subject  also  has  the  minute  detail  of  the  programme  (as 
well  as  the  extension  of  time)  had  good  effect : I allude  to  needle- 
work, in  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  now  know  (or  may  know) 
exactly  what  is  required,  and  the  improvement  in  sewing  is  quite 
noticeable.  The  extra  half  hour  Las  been  often  obtained,  too,  without 
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loss  to  tlie  other  subjects,  by  an  extension  of  the  school  hours.  In  Appendix  c. 
most  cases  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  and  exhibited  are  Rep^  on 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  creditable  and  excellent.  State  of 

The  new  industrial  programme  has  not  as  yet  been  much  taken  up  Scllools- 
in  this  district,  but  is  beginning  to  be  more  favoured,  and  will,  Mr.  J.  B. 
doubtless,  be  more  and  more  followed  in  the  future.  At  first  it  was  Skeffington. 
new  and  seemed  strange  to  the  teachers,  who  feared  they  were  unable  to  Down- 
carry  it  out — some  even  thought  all  the  branches  under  A and  B were  patnck~ 
required.  Besides  ornamental  needlework  of  all  kinds  had  previously  Industrial 
been  discouraged,  and  rather  decried  in  schools,  as  fancy  work,  plain  Scteme- 
needlework  being  solely  in  demand ; though  long  ago.  several  of  those 
very  branches  were  not  uncommon  in  schools,  yet  having  lately  been 
discountenanced,  would  naturally  take  some  lime  to  revive  ; besides 
the  inertia  of  rooted  habit  is  slow  and  difficult  to  overcome  ; but  the 
teachers  coming  down  from  training  will  doubtless  have  learned  some 
of  those  special  branches,  which  they  will  be  anxious  to  teach  in  then’ 
schools. 

If  1 might  make  a suggestion  on  the  matter,  it  would  be  that  both 
the  ordinary  and  the  industrial  scheme  might  be  taken  up  in  any  school, 
according  to  the  tastes,  intentions,  and  prospects  of  the  pupils  severally. 

Thus,  while  some  Sixth  class  girls  may  be  preparing  for  monitorship, 
or  for  Civil  Service,  &c.,  others’  tastes  and  talents  may  lie  chiefly  in 
the  industrial  line,  for  many  Sixth  class  girls  are  found  to  make  a sorry 
enough  hand  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  of  Sixth  class,  especially  where 
they  attend  badly,  and  to  such  the  industrial  branches  might  well  be  a 
relief ; for  many  who  have  good  hands  (as  it  is  said)  may  not  have 
heads  equally  developed,  and  vice  versa.  1 think  in  this  way  the 
scheme  would  become  more  popular  and  more  general. 

It  was  surprising  to  me  to  find  so  many  time  tables  arranged  on  the  Time 
class  system,  not  by  divisions,  as  exemplified  in  the  Manual  of  Teaching  ; Tables, 
perhaps  the  formal  ruling  of  the  tablet  is  one  cause  of  this  too  common 
practice,  which  certainly  tends  to  confusion  and  obscurity ; thus,  to 
find  “ reading,  reading,  reading,”  or  “ arithmetic,  arithmetic,  arith- 
metic,” repeated  three  times  or  more  on  a small  card,  does  seem  strange 
on  the  time  tables  of  very  highly  classed  teachers,  when  no  such  ex- 
ample can  be  found  in  the  Handbook,  with  which  all  teachers  should  be 
familiar.  Were  I to  quote  here  some  of  the  many  time  tables  of  this 
sort  I have  found,  it  would  I am  sure  cause  much  wonder ; probably 
it  is  owing  to  the  perpetuation  of  old  forms  of  time  tables,  by  monitors 
learning  under  teachers  trained  very  long  ago.  Again,  the  principle 
that  silent  written  work  and  oral  lessons  are  suitable  for  the  two 
divisions  severally  at  the  same  time,  seemed  quite  new  to  some  teachers. 

Also  the  complement  of  this,  to  relieve  pupils  by  alternating  mechanical 
work  as  writing,  with  subjects  requiring  thought,  is  too  often  over- 
looked. 

Many  time  tables  on  the  other  hand  are  clearly  arranged,  simple, 
and  workable. 

The  teachers  of  this  district  are  very  fairly  classed,  and  the  male  Teachers, 
teachers  display  a laudable  ambition  to  improve  their  classification  by 
examination  ; though  but  few  succeed  each  year  in  obtaining  promotion, 
yet  it  is  well  to  find  numbers  preparing,  as  they  are  thus  kept  from 
intellectual  dulness,  aud  also  induced  to  work  up  their  school  vigorously 
in  order  to  obtain  admission  ; so  that  in  both  ways  the  effect  is  bene- 
ficial. But  the  female  teachers  and  assistants  do  not  by  any  means 
exhibit  the  same  anxiety  to  rise  in  the  scale,  as  forcibly  illustrated  by 
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Appendix  c.  tlie  numbers  here  given  of  candidates  for  promotion  in  "each  of  the  last 

Reports  on  three  years 

State  of  ________ 


Schools. 

Mr.  J.  li. 
Skeffingtnn. 
Down- 
patrick. 

Males. 

Females. 

Class. 

Class. 

A1. 

A*. 

B. 

A*. 

A1. 

B. 

1890. 

Candidates,  . 

3 

3 

6 

_ 

2 

2 

Promotions,  . 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1891. 

Candidates,  . 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Promotions,  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1892. 

Candidates,  . 

8 

7 

9 

“ 

“ 

The  male  monitors  passed  their  examinations  in  1890  and  1891 
without  any  failure,  either  on  C or  D papers ; 4 females  failed  in  1890 
on  C papers,  and  only  1 in  1891  : — 


— 

Monitors. 

Males. 

Females. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

D. 

1890. 

Examined, 

5 

6 

9 

5 

Passed,  . . . J 

5 

S 

6 

5 

1891. 

Examined, 

3 

4 

7 

1 

Passed,  .... 

3 

4 

6 

1 

The  divisional  promotions  were  as  follows : — 


1890. 

1891. 

Ill' 

II' 

Ill' 

II' 

Males,  .... 

3 | 

3 

7 

Females,  .... 

1 j 

2 

7 

The  teachers  who  left  the  service,  and  the  new  teachers  appointed  were : — 


— 

1890. 

1891. 

Left 

New. 

| Left. 

J New. 

Males,  .... 
Females 

4 

1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

4 

6 
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Of  those  who  left  in  the  two  years,  4 died,  9 retired  on  pensions  or  -Appendix c. 

gratuities,  and  5 left  chiefly  for  household  duties.  R 

Of  the  new  teachers  1 1 had  been  trained,  3 were  ex-pupil  teachers,  Stated  °D 
and  4 previously  monitors.  Schools. 

As  to  the  schools  in  general,  I am  glad  to  say  that  many  are  ex-  m7~j  B 
cellent.  and  seem  to  compare  not  unfavourably  with  some  similarly  Sleffington. 
situated  schools  in  England.  Down 

The  largest  school  in  the  district,  and  the  only  one  with  over  200  in  Patrick 
average  attendance,  is  in  a way  the  only  special  class  school,  namely  the 
Convent  School  of  Downpatrick,  which  deserves  honourable  mention 
for  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  all  its  work  is  done,  from  the 
Infants’  department  with  its  admirable  Kindergarten,  to  its  large  and 
proficient  Sixth  class.  Drawing,  music,  and  needlework  are  very  success- 
fully taught,  each  branch  well  developed  under  special  teachers ; these 
are  the  only  extras  taken  up,  nothing  being  attempted  that  would 
interfere  with  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries,  J.  B.  Skeffington, 

National  Education,  Ireland.  District  Inspector. 


Mr.  H.  Worsley,  A.M.,  District  Inspector.  Mr.  h. 

Worsley. 

Monaghan,  March  5,  1892.  Monaghan. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commissioners,  my  first  general  report  on  the  schools  in  this 
district. 

I was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  district  from  October  1,  1889. 

The  last  general  report  on  the  district  was  for  the  year  1886. 

The  district  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  The  Dis 
Fermanagh,  and  Armagh.  It  is  altogether  an  agricultural  country,  trict' 
containing  four  small  towns — Monaghan,  Clones,  Castleblayney,  and 
Ballibay.  It  has  no  manufactures.  The  population  consists  generally 
of  small  farmers,  who  appear  to  be  characterized  by  great  industry.  In 
1888,  seven  schools  were  transferred  to  the  district,  viz.,  three  from 
D.  16,  and  four  from  D.  13.  It  now  contains  147  schools.  Since  1886, 
four  new  vested  schools  have  come  into  operation,  and  seven  non-vested 
schools  have  been  taken  into  connection.  Five  schools  have  been  struck 
oil  the  roll.  Drumsheeny  M.  and  F.  have  been  amalgamated  under  one 
Foil  No.  10,452,  Roll  No.  10,453  (Drumsheeny  F.),  being  placed  on  the 
suspended  list — the  former  two  school-  rooms  having  been  converted  into 
one  school-room,  and  one  class-room. 

Ihe  great  majority  of  the  school-houses  are  either  good  or  fair ; a very  School 
lew  may  be  described  as  bad.  Buildingi. 

I observe  that  the  teachers  almost  always  respond  to  recommendations  Apparatui 
o procure  new  maps.  In  the  case  of  six  schools,  a free  stock  of  school 
lequisites  has,  since  1886,  been  granted  by  the  Commissioners  in  con- 
si  eration  of  local  expenditure  incurred  in  the  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

I think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  training  is  not  obligatory  on  all  Training, 
eachers  before  appointment.  The  value  of  training  is,  of  course,  to  be 
Pleasured  by  the  increased  power  for  good  which  it  imparts  to  the 
eachers  in  their  influence  over  children.  The  magnitude  of  a teacher’s 
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Appendix  c.  influence  is  best  estimated  by  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the 

Reports  on  plastic  character  of  children’s  minds  at  the  ordinary  school-goiiv  a^e 

SchcT ff  ailt^  ^ie  ac^ou  °f  t-l10  force  of  imitation  which  is  very  powerful  at  that 

L 1—  aSe>  ttie  children  become  the  reflex  of  the  teacher.  The  school  is  a little 

w':fL  worlcl — a microcosm — in  which  the  teacher  holds  sway,  and  the  ran^e 
on,  ep.  or  SCOpe  0f  fiPs  influence  is  the  whole  character  of  the  child — deportment, 

Monaghan,  morals,  intellectual  development.  Outside  the  special  influences  of 
home  and  of  religion,  the  most  influential  environment  of  the  child  is 
the  school-room,  and  that  is  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  In  train  in  o-  a 
new  world  is  opened  to  the  teacher — a life  of  regularity,  activity, 
neatness,  method — and  the  improvement  which  is  made  in  his  powers 
there  he  carries  back  with  him  to  his  school.  I have  frequently  noticed 
the  beneficial  results  of  training  in  the  younger  trained  teachers— in  their 
bearing,  their  sense  of  order,  their  professional  interest  in  their  work 
their  practical  grasp  of  details. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  in  the  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fair.  In  a number 
of  schools  in  which  discipline  was  defective  at  my  first  results  inspection, 
an  improvement  has  been  made.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  inspector  at  a 
results  examination  to  note  the  good  and  the  defective  school  in  this 
respect.  In  the  former,  the  children  hold  themselves  erect,  their 
enunciation  is  distinct  and  courageous ; they  are  prompt  in  obeying 
directions  addressed  to  them  : they  are  characterized  by  a sense  of  up- 
rightness in  their  work,  and  their  appearance  is  lively  and  cheerful. 
In  the  latter,  the  children  are  distinguished  by  a slovenly  gait,  indistinct 
articulation,  restlessness,  apathy,  tendency  to  talkativeness,  and  a 
timidity  or  sheepishness  of  manner.  In  not  a few  schools  in  this  district, 
as  compared  with  my  former  district  (D.  24),  the  enunciation  of  the 
children  is  defective.  I am  not  able  to  account  for  this.  I should  like 
to  add  that,  on  a comparison  of  many  schools  in  Ireland  with  schools 
which  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  in  England— and  this 
remark  applies  to  this  district  also— the  children  of  the  former  often 
appear  to  be  characterized  by  a manner  which  I should  describe  as  not 
simply  timid  or  shy,  but  as  cowed  or  subdued—  a trait  which  I have 
been  only  a,ble  to  explain  to  myself  as  a heritage  from  long  cages  of  racial 
subjection.  It  is  a quality  which  does  not  comport  with  what  is  called 
independence  or  self-reliance.  Teachers  should  address  themselves  to 
the  task  of  eliminating  this  defect  root  and  branch.  I consider  this  a 
highly  important  matter. 

Position  of  If  the  teacher  has  duties  and  serious  responsibilities  such  as  I have 
described,  he  has  also  correlative  rights,  if  he  is  to  exercise  a beneficial 
influence  over  children,  lie  should  be  in  a position  to  command  respect. 
In  this  connection,  1 might  remark  that  it  is  a pity  so  little  is  done 
towards  providing  the  teachers  with  suitable  residences.  The  teachers, 
as  a bodjq  I find  to  be  industrious,  honest,  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  they  show  great  willingness  to  carry  out 
suggestions. 

Monitors.  Monitors  are  carefully  instructed  by  the  teachers,  and  they  are  very 
successful  in  their  third  and  fifth  year  examinations.  The  monitors’ 
programme  seems  to  me  rather  limited  for  female  monitors.  The 
Geography  Generalized,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  monitorial  course, 
is  very  devoid  of  illustrations  in  the  chapters  treating  of  physical 
geography ; this  is  a marked  defect. 

Proficiency.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  proficiency  in  schools,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  percentages  of  passes  do  not  by  themselves  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  The  same  percentage  may  represent  many 
varying  degrees  of  proficiency.  Two  schools  may,  in  the  first  place, 
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differ  very  much  in  the  classification  of  the  children — that  is,  in  the  Appendix c. 
distribution  of  the  children  through  the  different  classes.  Again,  the  Rep^t3  on 
difference  between  a satisfactory  pass  (pass  1)  and  a mere  pass  (pass  2)  State  of 
opens  up  a considerable  ground  for  difference  in  proficiency  between  Scllools- 
two  schools — the  difference  between  work  which  is  firm  and  intelligent,  Mr.  H. 
and  work  which  is  feeble  and  mechanical.  This  variation  does  not  Worsleg. 
appear  in  a comparative  table  of  percentages.  In  my  judgment  of  the  Monaghan. 

amount  of  work  done  in  the  schools  in  this  district  I have  endeavoured  

to  keep  this  latter  variation  specially  in  view. 

Heading  in  this  district  is  fair.  Readin 

Education  has  two  essential  functions  : the  strengthening  and  exten- 
sion of  the  faculties — the  humanistic  or  disciplinary  view — the'  aim 
chiefly  insisted  on  by  Ascham,  Wolf,  Kant,  Stewart,  Mill ; and  the 
preparation  of  the  young  for  the  active  work  of  life — the  realistic  or 
utilitarian  view — the  aim  mainly  set  forth  by  Bacon,  Comenius,  Milton 
Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert  Spencer.  Viewed  from  either  of  these 
standpoints,  reading  is  a subject  of  paramount  importance.  Viewed 
from  the  practical  side,  reading  and  letter-writing  are  undoubtedly  the 
two  most  important  subjects  in  the  Results  Programme.  The  power 
of  reading  is  the  key  to  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
expressing  ideas  in  written  language  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  of 
secondary  importance  to  this  : — one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

Intelligent  reading  is,  I regret  to  say,  not  common  in  this  district. 

Ihis  is  partly  attributable,  I think,  to  the  crash  of  work  consequent  on 
irregular  attendance,  though  not  by  any  means  altogether  so.  The 
power  of  reproducing  explanations  or  synonymous  meanings  at  a 
moment’s  notice  at  an  examination  is  not  easy — even  when  given,  the 
meanings  must  often  be  necessarily  only  approximate ; still  it  is  easy 
for  an  examiner  to  gather  whether  the  children  have  an  intelligent 
hold  of  the  subject  matter  read- whether  the  teacher  has  made  a 
reasonable  effort  through  the  year  to  teach  the  important  branch  of 
explanation.  If  this  is  neglected,  not  only  is  the  intelligence  not 
trained,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  words  in  the  Lesson  Books  never 
become  part  of  the  child’s  vocabulary  or  stock  of  words  for  daily  use. 
Intellectual  progress  may  be  defined  as  an  increase  in  the  stock  of 
our  ideas,  and  ideas  are  mainly  received  into  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  words.  This  reflection  shows  the  immense  waste  involved 
in  neglecting  explanation.  The  necessity  for  explanation  is  all  the 
greater  as  so  many  of  the  parents  are  ignorant,  and  the  children, 
therefore,  learn  very  little  from  them.  Again,  if  the  meanings  of  the 
words  in  the  Reading  Books  are  not  explained,  the  love  of  inquiry , so 
easily  trained  in  children,  as  it  is  innate,  gets  no  chance  of  cultivation — 
m fact,  becomes  reduced  to  a state  of  torpidity.  A taste  for  reading— 
the  reading  habit — which  it  is  so  important  a function  of  education 
to  educe,  are,  too,  impossible  to  form  with  this  defective  system  of 
teaching  reading.  Of  course,  no  doubt,  the  taste  for  reading  even  if 
trained  in  the  school,  is  in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  aliment, 
if  there  is  no  access  to  other  than  the  school  reading  books  outside 
school  hours  or  after  leaving  school  for  good ; and  here  the  difficulty 
comes  in  that  parents  have  no  books.  In  this  connection,  I remark 
p t I think  it  is  a pity  managers  do  not  provide  school  libraries, 
reading  Books  in  schools  should  be  adapted  rather  to  developing  the 
command  over  the  resources  of  language  than  to  the  mere  communica- 
lon  of  scraps  of  information  quickly  forgotten.  On  this  view,  I 
link  that  our  Lesson  Books,  though  some  more  interesting  lessons 
might  be  substituted  here  and  there,  are  on  the  whole,  good.  Any 
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Monaghan. 

Writing. 


Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 
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• child  who  can  spell,  and  understand  the  meaning  of,  every  word  up  to 
the  end  of  Fifth  Book,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  his  education. 
Recitation  of  poetry  here  is  considerably  open  to  improvement,  being 
pretty  often  done  inaccurately  and  indistinctly. 

The  penmanship  of  this  district  is  generally  very  fair.  Letter-writing 
is  progressing,  and  in  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  schools  is  very  fair. 
But  through  the  district  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  A 
great  many  of  the  teachers  are  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  importance,  of  this  branch.  A child  who  leaves  school  unable  to 
write  a simple  letter  in  correct  English  and  correctly  spelled  might 
very  properly,  whatever  his  attainments  in  other  branches  of  primary 
education,  be  set  down  among  the  illiterate.  I found,  on  my  first 
round  of  inspection,  an  altogether  insufficient  amount  of  time,  in  very 
many  cases,  given  to  the  teaching  of  letter-writing.  At  least  double 
the  time  is  now  given.  To  teach  this  branch  efficiently  requires  a good 
deal  of  pains  in  judicious  help,  supervision  and  correction.  In  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  letter-writing,  the  teachers  are  not  alwavs 
judicious.  I might  remark  that  in  this  the  teacher  will  naturally  he 
a good  deal  guided  by  the  selection  of  subjects  made  by  the  Inspector  at 
Results  Examinations  ; and,  in  view  of  this,  I endeavour  to  make  my 
range  of  subjects  as  varied  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  that  I try  to  adapt 
them  to  the  stage  of  mental  capacity  of  the  different  classes.  Although, 
speaking  generally,  I think  the  subjects  or  themes  selected  should  be 
as  concrete  and  practical  in  character  as  possible.  I am  of  opinion,  and 
act  on  it,  that  some  reflective  subjects,  e.g.,  on  cleanliness,  or  saving 
money,  may,  in  the  case  at  least  of  sixth  class  pupils,  be  usefully  mingled 
with  the  ordinary  narrative  and  descriptive  subjects.  They  develop 
the  habit  of  composition.  I always  give  the  children  a full  page  of 
exercise  paper  for  the  composition  of  their  letters.  I very  often  find 
punctuation  not  properly  taught,  in  some  cases  entirely  neglected.  If 
the  teachers  would  get  the  children  in  fifth  class  (first  stage)  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  period  and  the  comma,  nearly  ail  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  got  over.  In  view  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  • 
same  solecisms  in  the  letters,  the  correction  of  common  errors  should 
form  part  of  the  grammar  programme  in  the  two  fifth  classes.  The 
programme  for  writing  in  fifth  class  (first  stage)  should  require  the 
exhibition  in  the  exercise  books  of  a specified  number  of  letters,  say 
twenty  or  thirty.  The  papers  set  at  the  July  Examinations  on  the 
second  and  third  class  Teachers’  Programmes  should  include  papers  on 
composition.  The  best  letter- writing  in  this  district  is  in  Rock- 
corry  N.  S. 

Arithmetic  is  very  carefully  attended  to.  I might  remark  that  in 
second  class,  addition  is  more  often  done  wrong  than  subtraction, 
presumably  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  calculation  involved,  and 
that  the  pence  table  is  often  not  properly  known  in  third  class. 

Spelling  is  very  fair  in  the  junior  classes,  often  defective  in  fourth 
class,  fair  in  the  higher  classes.  The  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
dictation  exercise  in  fourth  class  is  perhaps  that  the  Fourth  Book  is  a 
little  long.  The  standard  for  a pass  in  dictation  is  much  too  easy. 
From  inquiries  in  English  Primary  schools  visited  by  me,  I find  that 
dictation  is  much  more  strictly  marked  there.  This  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Revised  Instructions  issued  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  and 
applicable  to  the  Code  of  1891,  which  lay  down  the  general  rule  that 
more  than  three  errors  in  a passage  for  dictation  of  six  or  eight  lines, 
whether  taken  from  a reading  book  in  use  in  the  school,  or  from  a book 
of  similar  character  constitute  a failure.  Spelling  is  a much  more  im- 
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portant  subject  than  many  of  the  teachers  seem  to  imagine.  A child  Appendix  c. 
who,  on  leaving  school,  is  a bad  speller,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  Rop^on 
the  illiterate,  however  much  he  may  have  committed  in  other  State  of 
branches.  Schools. 

Grammar  is  very  fairly  known  in  third  class,  fairly  in  fifth  (first 
stage),  and  sixth  classes,  less  well  known  in  fourth  and  fifth  (second  Wortiey. 
stage).  In  the  programme  for  the  last  mentioned  class,  the  additional  Monaghan, 
amount  of  knowledge  of  syntactical  parsing  required,  compared  with  r 
that  required  m the  lower  stage,  should  be  specified.  For  instance,  the  mm,r- 
syntactical  parsing  of  a complex  sentence  might  inter  alia  be  set  down. 

The  teachers  examined  on  the  first  class  teachers’  programme  should 
be  expected  to  have  learnt  a much  more  extended  course  than  at  present 
prescribed,  the  English  Grammars  on  the  Board’s  list  beiim  very 
meagre,  except  for  elementary  study. 

Geography  is  fairly  well  known.  Third  and  fourth  class  pupils  now  Googmnlv 
more  frequently  accompany  pointing  out  on  the  maps  with  a verbal 
description  of  position,  than  at  my  first  round  of  inspection.  There  is 
a tendency  in  not  a few  schools  to  neglect  the  Map  of  the  World  in 
fourth  class,  the  teachers  confining  themselves  to  the  Map  of  Ireland. 

I insist  on  the  former  being  taught,  and  expect  the  teachers  to  teach 
as  much  of  the  Map  of  the  World  as  may  be  learnt  from  Ch.  II.  of  the 
Outlines  of  Geography  (Sullivan).  The  geographical  definitions  of  the 
physical  divisions  of  land  and  water  are  often  poorly  known  in  this 
class.  It  would  be  well  to  specify  in  the  programme  that  the  explan- 
ation of  these  geographical  terms  will  require  to  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  Maps  of  Ireland  and  of  the  World.  At  present 
children  often  learh  the  definitions  by  heart  without  really  knowing 
heir  significance.  In  sixth  class,  the  amount  of  mathematical  and 
physical  geography  required  should  be  set  forth  under  heads  le.g., 
day  and  night,  seasons,  circumstances  determining  climate,  etc.)  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  girls  who  are  taught  the  industrial  programme  in  sixth 
class  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  geography  of  Great 
.Britain  and  the  British  possessions. 

I am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  Commercial 
suould  be  part  of  the  geography  of  fifth  (second  stage),  and  the  Geography, 
pio  uctions  of  Great  Britain  and  of  our  foreign  possessions  of  the 
geography  of  sixth  class.  A s I pointed  out  in  my  last  general  report, 
a knowledge  of  the  resources  and  capacities  of  Ireland  is  an  important 
pieliminary  to  the  extension  of  technical  knowledge  in  this  country 
Commercial  geography  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  This  would 
require  theintroduction  of  some  appropriate  manual,  or,  if  thought 
preferable,  ail  adaptation  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  “Introduction  to  Geo- 
graphy, or  “Geography  Generalised”;  while  some  lessons  on  the 
subject  might  be  introduced  into  the  Lesson  Books.  I have  said  also 
that  commercial  geography  should  be  taught  practically  to  students 
in  training,  and  that  commercial  museums  should  be  provided  in  the 
training  colleges. 

Only  a meagre  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  communicated  on  the  Agriculture 
Whole.  Cottage  gardening  is,  however,  often  well  known  in  fifth 
first  stage. 

subStf Trtf,  S°arC!Iy  ?au°ht  at  a11’  Aa  1 regard  the  Book- 

sutyect  as  of  little  practical  value.  keeping. 

eedleivork  is  very  fair.  In  third  class,  running  is  often  not  •well  Needle- 
aone.  Batching  and  darning  are  very  useful  additions  to  the  pro-  work- 
gi amine.  It  is  a singular,  and  not  a creditable,  feature  in  Ireland  that 
&o  many  people  are  to  be  seen  with  torn  garments,  when  a very  little 
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Appendix  c.  attention  indeed  would  remove  this  defect.  The  fact  of  learning 
Reports  on  patching  and  darning  in  the  schools  will  accustom  children  to  the  idea 
State  of  of  mending,  and  suggest  to  them,  in  after  life,  its  usefulness  and 

Schools.  necessity.  Darning  on  canvas  might  usefully  be  introduced  into 

Mr.  II.  fourth  class,  darning  of  a hole  in  stocking-web  material  in  fifth  (first 
Worsley.  stage),  darning  on  linen  in  fifth  (second  stage). 

Monaghan.  jn  (jie  industrial  programme  for  sixth  class  girls,  the  two  special 
Industrial  industries  selected  are  always  two  of  the  following  three  from  Class  A ; 
Programme.  1.  Dressmaking  (plain),  underskirt-making;  2.  Fine  under-clothing,  baby 
clothes  ; 3.  Knitting  and  crocheting  of  jerseys,  caps,  wraps,  vests,  petti- 
coats, socks,  stockings,  gloves,  slippers  and  similar  articles.  The 
industrial  programme  is  in  force  in  sixty  schools  in  this  district,  though 
I find  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  girls  in  the  sixth  class,  it  is  in 
operation  in  only  about  fifty.  , 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  so  few  industries  exist  in  Ireland,  in  which 
girls  could  turn  to  advantage  the  industrial  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  in  the  schools.  As  I stated  in  my  last  general  report,  a great 
deal  could  be  done  by  the  starting  or  extending  of  “ cottage  ” or  “ home” 
industries,  suited  to  the  capacities  and  resources  of  different  localities, 
such  as  basket-making,  wood  carving,  straw-plaiting,  weaving  of  cloth, 
knitting,  making  articles  of  female  apparel,  embroidery,  lace-making. 
The  industrial  programme,  from  which  teachers  can  select  any  two 
industries  to  teach  sixth  class  girls,  comprise  all  these  and  other 
industries  as  well.  “ Home  ” industries  require  some  person  or 
persons  to  initiate  them  and  to  find  markets  for  the  manufactured 
articles.  It  is  a singular  feature  in  Irish  life  that  the  resident  gentry 
appear  to  take  no  interest,  as  a rule,  in  the  opening  up  of  industrial 
channels  or  opportunities,  such  as  I have  alluded  to.  Something,  I 
suppose,  could  be  done  by  local  committees  working  either  independently 
or  in  connection  with  a central  association.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
local  stimulus  or  initiative. 

Music.  Music  is  presented  in  very  few  schools.  Teachers  find  the  present 

programme  considerably  easier  than  they  had  anticipated.  It  is 
certainly  of  more  practical  utility  than  the  former  one.  The  best 
singing  in  this  district  is  in  Castleblayney,  No.  2,  N.  S. 

Extra  and  Extra  branches  are  little  presented  here.  The  subjects  presented, 
optional  include  instrumental  music,  drawing,  French,  geometry,  algebra,  the 
rancies.  adjustment  and  use  of  the  sewing-machine  and  advanced  dress-making, 
management  of  poultry,  girls’  reading  book,  and  domestic  economy, 
hygiene,-  physical  geography,  plane  trigonometry.  The  Monaghan 
Co°nventaa  ^'onven*i  -N"*  which  in  proficiency,  order,  and  discipline  is  a model  of 
NTn  excellence,  successfully  presents  the  following  extra  and  optional 
subjects — vocal  music  (Hullah),  instrumental  music,  drawing,  algebra, 
the  sewing-machine,  and  dress-making,  management  of  poultry,  girls’ 
reading  book,  and  domestic  economy,  hygiene,  physical  geography, 
French.  Agriculture  for  girls  is  not  unfrequently  presented  in 
schools. 

Kinder-  The  Kindergarten  occupations  with  action,  songs,  and  calisthenic 
garten.  exercises  are  very  successfully  taught  by  Miss  Blackburn  in  the  Infant 

Department  of  the  Monaghan  Model  School,  and  by  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  Monaghan  Convent  School. 

Carlisle  and  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  Principal  Teacher  of  Rockcorry  N.  S.,  was 

awarded  £4  (third  prize)  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  Carlisle 
premium.  ^ Bkke  premium  Fundj  for  1887# 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Worsley,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries,  &c. 
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Mr.  G.  Bateman,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector. 
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Reports  on 
State  of 
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Mr.  O. 

Bailieborough,  March,  1892.  Bateman 

Gentlemen,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  k°rough. 
the  Bailieborough  District,  which  has  been  in  my  charge  for  nearly  two  D„.~ 
and  a half  years.  tion  ofp' 

The  district  comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Districfc- 
and  Meath,  and  presents  considerable  diversity  of  soil,  and  even  of 
climate.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bailieborough  is  not  fertile,  but 
rich  soil  is  found  between  Carrickmacross  and  Dundalk  ; also  in  county 
Meath  portion  of  district,  between  Newtown  and  Drumconra,  The 
harvest  is  much  earlier  in  these  parts  than  around  Bailieborough ; fine 
corn  crops  and  mangels  are  there  raised. 

There  are  two  good  towns  which  can  be  utilized  for  outpost  duty,  Coote- 
hill  and  Cai’rickmacross ; the  population  of  each  exceed  2,000,  they 
possess  railway  communication,  have  gas  works,  are  both  nicely  situated, 
and  have  some  fine  country  seats  in  vicinity.  These  towns  are  each 
nearly  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  official  centre,  Bailiebqrough. 

Bailieborough  is  located  eight  miles  from  a railway  station,  is  built  on 
a tableland  500  feet  above  sea  level ; its  climate  is  healthy,  but  in  winter 
from  its  great  elevation  cold  and  humid. 

The  landscape  of  the  country  in  county  Cavan  presents  the  appearance 
of  a large  number  of  hills  or  upland  slopes,  of  different  elevation,  re- 
sembling in  some  places  “ cups  and  saucers,”  in  others  “ baskets  of  eggs.” 

In  the  hollows  lakes  abound,  which  add  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  must  materially  increase  expense  of  providing  railway  communica- 
tion, if  ever  the  steam  whistle  is  heard  on  the  “ braes .”  of  Bailieborough. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  industrious,  law  abiding,  and  peaceable, 
and  most  careful  to  avoid  a poverty-stricken  appearance.  I don’t  think 
I ever  saw  a child  in  a school  without  boots  or  stockings.  The  women 
are  active  and  handle  a spade  dexterously. 

Manure  is  carted  on  to  the  hillside  farms  by  “ slices,  ” which  resemble 
sledges;  they  are  secured  at  the  bottom  by  irons,  and  horses  and 
donkeys  can  be  harnessed  to  them.  The  planting  of  cabbages  in  the 
potato  ridges  is  very  prevalent  here. 

Having  spent  more  than  a decade  in  the  Listowel  district,  where 
good  schoolhouses  abounded,  I was  surprised  at  some  of  the  inferior  Sch°o1- 
structures  used  here  for  educational  purposes.  These  unsuitable  build-  ouses' 
ings  are  injurious  to  both  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  if 
their  managers  were  really  determined  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties, 
which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  way  of  superseding  such  houses,  im- 
provements would  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  The  difficulties 
are  various. 


1.  Site  difficult  to  obtain. 

2.  When  possible  to  be  procured,  an  exorbitant  purchase  sum  asked 

for  plot  by  occupier. 

3.  Difficulty  of  getting  local  aid  to  the  amount  required  by  rules, 

which  is  only  one-third  of  outlay. 

An  energetic  and  school-loving  manager,  however,  will  often  triumph 
• over  obstacles,  which  deter  others  of  a different  mental  fibrre 

R 2 
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of  mixed 
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I can  chronicle  some  decided  improvements.  The  V ery  "Rev.  Dean 
Bermingham  had  two  beautiful  schoolhouses  built  at  Corduff  and  ,Cor- 
creagh  to  replace  the  inferior  buildings  which  were  there  formerly  re- 
cognised. The  largest  number  ever  presented  for  Results  Fees  at  Cor- 
creagh  old  school  was  52 ; I lately  examined  107  in  the  new  building. 
The  same  Rev.  Manager  lias  established  in  Carrickmacross  a Convent 
School,  conducted  with  unqualified  success  by  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  in 
spacious,  cheery  rooms.  Rev.  B.  M‘Cabe  has  done  likewise  at 
Lurganure,  and  ere  long,  he  will  erect  suitable  buildings  at  Killin- 
keere. 

At  Ballymackney,  Rev.  J.  Gallagher  obtained  aid  to  build  a beautiful 
class-room,  which  has  been  erected.  In  two  schools,  Lossetts  and  Bally- 
nageam,  the  attendance  was  congested,  the  rooms  being  densely  over- 
crowded. To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Rev.  L.  Keenan  selected  a site, 
central  between  these  schools,  and  obtained  aid  to  build  new  structures, 
which  have  been  constructed,  and  are  opened  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

Rev.  J.  Flood  has  applied  for  aid  to  build  new  schools  at  Corlea, 
Carrickleck,  and  Leirer.  They  are  much  needed,  especially  at  Leiter 
and  Carrickleck. 

A noticeable  feature  here,  which  was  novel  to  me,  and  gave  me 
pleasure,  was  various  examples  of  the  mixed  system  of  education. 
For  instance — In  a Mixed  School,  the  manager  is  Established  Church, 
the  principal  teacher  a Presbyterian,  the  assistant  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  monitress,  whose  time  of  service  has  expired,  a Methodist. 
Again  manager  and  principal  teacher  are  Presbyterians,  and  assistant 
a Roman  Catholic ; or  again,  manager  and  principal  are  Established 
Church  Protestants,  assistant  is  Roman  Catholic,  monitresses  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails  in  these  schools: 

There  are  151  schools  in  operation.  The  distribution  of  the  schools 
accords  well  with  that  of  the  population ; the  whole  country  is  studded 
with  schools,  and  the  facilities  for  education  are  numerous,  and  at  the 
doors  of  the  people.  In  fact,  in  some  districts  there  are  too  many 
schools,  which  to  my  mind  is  aD  evil,  but  a less  one  than  too 
few. 

In  Bailieboro’  district  no  special  type  of  school  prevails ; there  are 
cases  of  almost  every  class  ranging  from  Model  Schools,  and  three  schools 
in  which  a principal  and  two  assistants  are  recognised,  to  a school  in 
which  the  average  attendance  is  as  low  as  five. 

There  are  34  schools  which  have  the  services  of  an  assistant,  43 
mixed  schools  without  an  assistant,  in  which  the  teachers  are  men  ; in 
20  of  these,  paid  workmistresses  are  recognised ; in  five  others,  extern 
workmistresses  have  been  locally  appointed. 

I regret  to  state  that  in  18  of  these  43  mixed  schools,  no  instruction 
in  needlework  is  imparted. 

I would  much  prefer  that  schools  attended  by  both  Boys  and  Girls, 
whose  average  attendance  is  insufiicient  to  secure  the  services  of  an  assis- 
tant, and  in  which  the  number  of  females  in  average  attendance  does 
not  reach  20,  were  taught  by  female  teachers  possessing  second  or  first 
class  certificates.  They  are  fully  capable  of  imparting  instruction  even 
to  boys  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  in  book-keeping,  and  could  easily 
pass  the  special  examination  necessary  to  qualify  females  for  teaching 
Theory  of  Agriculture. 

In  some  of  these  mixed  schools,  in  which  the  females  receive  no 
instruction  in  needlework,  they  are  presented  in  Theory  of  Agriculture, 
and  occasionally  even  in  Algebra.  How  much  better  to  make,  mend,  and 
cook  than  to  work  an  equation,  or  describe  a rotation  of  crops.  I attach 
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great  importance  to  Workmistresses,  their  services  are  most  valuable,  Appendix  c. 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  money  grants  given  to  them  n ~T 
are  well  expended.  Workmistresses  lately  appointed  are  subjected  to  °° 

an  examination  m all  tile  branches  of  plain  needlework,  knitting  and  Schools- 
cuttingmut,  also  in  special  industrial  branches.  The  work  executed  in  mTo. 
the  Inspectors  presence,  is  by  him  forwarded  to  the  Education  Office 
where  it  is  examined  by  the  Directress  of  Needlework.  The  system  is  Bailie, 
perfect,  no  better  plan  could  be  devised.  J borough. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  of  Bailieborough  District  is  quite  up  Tea^.. 
to,  if  not  above  the  average  standard,  and  the  number  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination  for  promotion  to  higher  classes,  involving,  in 
cases  of  principal  teachers,  increased  remuneration,  are  a fair  percent- 
age of  the  body.  1 

I regret,  however,  that  very  few  of  the  present  teaching  staff  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  the  one  year’s  course  of  trailing 
When  there  are  such  a number  of  qualified  substitutes,  viz.,  unem- 
ployed monitors,  who  have  successfully  completed  their  period  of  service 
to  be  obtained  at  low  rates  of  remuneration,  such  apathy  gives  cause 
for  wonder.  Merely  looked  at  from. the  financial  point  of  view,  a higher 
deification  means  increased  emolument,  and  when  the  promotion  is 
obtained  at  a fairly  early  age,  it  is  worth  hundreds  of  pounds 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  each  Principal  who  gains  class 
piomotion  is  not  only  paid  increased  salary  from  the  date  of  his  or  her 
examination,  but  receives  a bonus  of  three  months  salary,  for  the  higher 

fromU?  JMy  ^ Apri1’  38  might  be  reas0“ably  expected. 

Teachers  also  overlook  the  importance  of  attending  the  agricultural 

cmdd  fit1™  ° fSS  ^ 4uenAlbvrt  M°‘leI  Pa™-  If  a f0l,r  weeks’  course 
X,  ™ ® Ti-T  'th  9,°tober  t0  7th  November>  1 think  more  teachers 
fiom  riraldmtricts  would  attend.  In  Bailieborough  this  is  a period 
in  which  a large  number  of  the  pupils  are  absent  digging  potatoes 

imXsseTmX07!  - --a  ,dlStriCt  4Vvhicl1  h6  bas  been  transferred  is  First  ira- 
P ^ u t?  s^kmgly  on  an  Inspector  during  liis  first  year  0f  Pressions  of 

Results  Examination.  I considered  that  on  the  whole  that  of  Bailie-  District* 

and0lNee^StnC(lT  TeU  ? t0  the  averaSe.  but  1 thouSbt  Grammar 
cularXle  ’ m°r£>  the  latter.  I was  parti- 

cularly pleased  with  the  quietness  of  the  pupils  while  under  examination. 

the  vE°-W  propose  to  deal  m some  detail  with  the  proficiency  attained  in 
tlie  various  programme  subjects. 

wiIhTh!h^hne«nUmber  °{V'dSsesJn  reding  is  high,  I am  not  satisfied  Reading. 
Jence  ? F 7'  Tbe  fadmS  is  defective  “ fluency  and  intelli- 

pauXafteee„eirar0yum' pupils  tauSht  t0  g«®P  they 

the  mam,  1 t “d  n°d  m tlle  vel7  ^ 80  often  condemned  in 

Tironunckt-  °f  lnSt™ct,1011  7hloh  eacb  teller  must  know.  Accurate 
rr»eTt0  be  the  on,y  factor  aimed  at,  to-  Without  it  a 
good  XX  be  °bttmed’  and  witb  it,  even  if  the  other  elements  of 
lh  - X g "r  ab8?nt’  an  lnferior  pass  “ark  * usually  assigned, 
girls  te  ^am™ie-f0I“U  atedbythe  n8w  industrial  scheme  for  Sixth  Class 
text  hjz  subj ect  is  excellent.  It  is  “ reading  (which  should  include 
with  a p,  ,n,  “u'tuhle  industrial  subjects  and  on  domestic  economy 
t aknowledge  of  the  subject  matter). 

on  domp^ffb0rOU^1  there  is  diversity  in  the  treatises  selected 

booksTo  ec0^0m^  and.  a general  haziness  prevails  as  to  the  proper 
on  th*“5f»  ; -i°n^  • Gi  1Jldustirial  subjects.  If  the  names  of  some  treatises 
Prownmrr.11  as  ria^  benches  were  indicated  in  next  issue  of  Results 
° ’ lfc  would,  I beg  leave  to  state,  facilitate  the  work  of  both 
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App/endices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

Inspectors  and  Teachers.  I believe  it  would  be  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage if  the  above  specified  programme  in  reading  were  prescribed  for  all 
girls  enrolled  in  Sixth  Class,  whether  the  industrial  programme  was  or 
was  not  adopted. 

If  also  it  were  left  optional  with  managers  to  select  either  the  usual 
reading  book  or  a treatise  on  domestic  economy  for  the  Fifth  Classes, 
there  would  be  a gradual  preparation  for  new  Sixth  Class  Programme 
and  Girls’  Reading  Book,  and  Domestic  Economy  could  be  dispensed 
with  as  an  extra  branch,  and  the  fees  paid  for  them  diverted  to  payment 
for  explanation  of  reading  lessons. 

A very  fair  amount  of  proficiency  is  attained  in  this  district  in  pen- 
manship, and  the  letters  written  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  creditable.  I 
have  been  careful,  so  far  as  other  duties  permitted,  to  revise  the  Time 
Tables,  and  I invariably  found  that  insufficient  time  was  given  to  letter 
writing.  As  a rule,  only  thirty  minutes,  or  an  hour  per  week,  was 
assigned  to  this  subject,  whereas  five  half-hours  were  invariably  given 
to  imitation  of  head  lines.  I have  suggested  that,  at  least,  three  half- 
hours  be  devoted  weekly  to  letter  writing. 

1 generally  give  a different  letter-subject  to  each  pupil.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  merits  of  making  the  preparation  cover  a wide  range, 
and  of  preventing  copying. 

Next  to  reading  and  needlework  I consider  letter  writing  the  most 
important  programme  subject,  and  as  many  pupils  finally  leave  school 
after  they  pass  the  Fourth  Class  Programme,  I would  be  glad  if  this 
subject  were  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  school  course  than 
Fifth  Class. 

Fourth  Class  might  be  required  to  have,  as  portion  of  their  written 
exercises,  thirty  letters.  I know  children,  eight  years  old,  who  can  write 
letters. 

In  the  new  Industrial  Programme,  letter  writing  is  given  the 
prominent  position  to  which  its  utility  entitles  it.  The  course  pre- 
scribed is  useful  and  comprehensive,  viz.,  “ English  Composition,  includ- 
ing letter- writing  on  various  subjects,  which  should  embrace  Geography, 
Grammar,  etc.  ; skill  in  penmanship  to  be  taken  into  account.’ 

Arithmetic  is  rarely  defective,  yeti  am  not  satisfied  with  the  methods 
of  teaching  adopted.  There  is  too  little  class-teaching,  infrequent  use  of 
the  blackboard  for  illustrations  of  principles,  constant  grinding  at  cards, 
too  much  instruction  of  individuals.  I presume  the  unequal  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  caused  by  the  irregular  attendance  of  one  child,  as  com- 
pared with  the  regularity  of  another,  leads  to  less  class-instruction  and 
more  individual  teaching. 

I am  becoming  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  need  for 
having  special  sets  .of  arithmetical  cards  for  Fifth  Class  girls. 

No  complaint  is  heard  or  inconvenience  caused  by  having  the  one  set 
for  Fourth  Class ; in  mixed  schools,  it  frequently  occurs,  that,  in  this 
class,  the  girls  are  more  expert  than  the  boys  in  working  accurately  the 
test  cards. 

Having  only  the  one  set  would  appear  to  have  the  undermentioned 
advantages : — 

1.  It  would  lighten  the  labour  of  compilation  and  so  facilitate  the 
frequent  issue  of  the  cards,  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  for 
after  cards  have  been  in  use  for  some  years,  pupils  and  teachers  must 
possess  a fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents.  I remember,  in 
my  former  district,  an  issue  of  new  cards  which  took  place  early  m 
J anuary.  I distributed  them  the  next  morning  to  Fourth  Class ; the 
result  was  disastrous. 
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2.  It  would  render  it  impossible  for  an  error  to  be  made  of  -ivine  a 

girl  a boy  s card,  or  vice  versa.  ° 

3.  The  labour  of  revision  would  be  simpler. 

As  neariy  all  the  inspectorial  staff  give  cards  of  their  own  devising  to 
Third  C ass,  I would  consider  it  a great  boon  if  the  office  supplied  us 
with  such  ; it  would  promote  uniformity,  for  some  Inspectors  ffive  four 
questions— one  m each  of  the  rules— Multiplication,  Short  Division  Lou- 
Division  and  Addition  of  money;  others  add  one  in  Subtraction  of 
greater  difficulty  than  that  proposed  for  Second  Class ; some  add  yet 
another,  in  Simple  Addition.  y 

I thought  that  Spelling  from  Dictation  was  only  moderately  fair  here. 
However,  much  depends  on  the  sentences  selected.  I have  chosen  a 
number  of  passages  from  each  of  the  reading  books  containing  sixty 
words,  and  have  noted  these  in  my  book.  The  selection  of  the  sentence 
is  thus  independent  of  a man’s  mood  caused  by  the  discipline  or  answer- 
ing oi  the  pupils. 

1 considered  this  branch  backward  in  Bailieborough  District,  but  tin's 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I believe  I adopted  a some- 
what higher  standard  than  my  predecessor.  I required  from  Fifth  first 
stage  pupils,  a knowledge  of  the  compound  tenses  in  the  indicative 
mood,  active  voice,  and  generally  gave  such  a sentence  as—  “ I have  cut 
my  brothers  hand,  it  bled  violently,”  for  a parsing  exercise.  In  Fifth 
second  stage,  I give  in  each  sentence  I propose,  an  example  of  the 
relative  before  the  governing  verb.  To  Sixth  Class  first  year,  I give 
testing  sentences  in  prose ; many  teachers  have  risen  to  the  level  of  these 
requirements,  and  I believe  that  an  improvement  has  taken  place 
I adopt  the  plan  of  writing  out  the  tests  on  small  cards,  which  I hand 
to  the  pupils  m the  class,  directing  them  to  reflect  on  the  sentence,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  parse  without  delay  when  called  on  oralh, ; if  more 
convenient  these  cards  can  be  used  for  written  work. 

I found  here  a tendency  to  reduce  the  prescribed  programme.  Fifth 
first  stage  pupils  sometimes  only  learned  the  few  pages  on  Cottage 
ai  dening,  and  Fifth  second  stage  children  were  occasionally  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  treatise  bearing  on  Live  Stock ; in  each  case  the  por- 
tions which  were  previously  learned  being  ignored. 

Boys  m Sixth  Class,  second  year,  received  no  instruction,  as  a rule 
in  the  important  part  of  the  Practical  Farming  treating  on  the  manage- 
ment of  small  farms.  ° 

I have  endeavoured  to  prevent  any  minimising  of  the  programme  re- 
quirements  in  this  most  important  branch  of  primary  education 

Die  Fourth  Class  pupils  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the  chapter  on  Per- 
manent (jrasses,  a knowledge  of  it  is  so  exceptional  that  I rarely  ask 
more  than  a question  on  it ; perhaps  it  could  be  eliminated  from  their 
course  which  is  very  extensive.  I noticed  that  in  several  cases  no  real 
instruction  is  imparted  in  this  subject,  no  system  of  teaching  or  lecturing 
is  adopted  The  pupils  merely  read  the  treatise,  and  are  then  ques- 
tioned. Ihe  teachers  should  know  the  subject  sufficientlv  well  to  convey 
a knowledge  of  it  by  a course  of  lectures.  If  they  attended  the  Agri- 
ural  Classes  at  the  Albert  Farm  in  large  numbers  the  advan- 
ges  would  soon  be  noticed  in  an  extended  knowledge,  and  in  improved 
e lods  of  teaching,  I generally  notice  that  when  girls  are  presented  in 
■uieoryot  Agriculture,  they  are  not  proficient  in  Needlework, 
this  subject  receives,  in  general,  due  attention;  the  supply  of  maps  is 
equa  e,  and  they  are  used.  There  is,  however,  here,  as  in  my  former 
istnet  a great  tendency  to  .neglect  the  sub-heads  of  Geography, 
particularly  the  important  one,  “Map  of  the  Continent,”  in  Fifth, 
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second  stage,  Class.  The  reason  of  this  neglect  is  that  the  teachers  have 
learned  from  the  printed  notings  on  the  marking  paper  and  examina- 
tion roll  the  particular  headings  of  the  programme  for  which  payment 
is  made,  and  they  naturally  devote  their  energies,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  to  preparing  the  pupils  in  the  branches  which 

pay-. 

Sixth  Class  pupils  frequently  fail  in  Geography  in  this  district  few 
remain  sufficiently  long  at  school  to  reach  this  grade,  and  when  they  do, 
the  attendance  rarely  reaches  much  above  the  qualifying  minimum,  100 
days  : it  is  a natural  consequence  that  they  should  exhibit  a meagre 
acquaintance  with  Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  British 
Colonies.  If  Maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were  prescribed  for 
Sixth  Class,  first  year,  I believe  there  would  be  here  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  subject.  Map  drawing  is  at  low  water 
mark.  I have  not  been  able  to  effect  much  improvement.  I attach 
great  significance  to  Map  drawing,  it  fixes  the  relative  position  of 
countries,  counties,  towns,  and  natural  features  on  children’s  minds, 
even  when  the  delineation  is  far  from  perfect.  I would  wish,  if  allowed, 
to  ask  Fifth  second  stage  pupils  to  draw  a Map  of  Ireland,  for  after  a ' 
course  of  three  years  at  geography  of  Ireland  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  it. 

The  definiteness  and  exhaustiveness  of  the  new  programme  in  needle- 
work, the  rule  rendering  it  obligatory  to  impart  one  hour’s  instruction 
daily  in  this  subject ; above  all,  the  promulgation  of  the  Industrial  Pro- 
gramme for  Sixth  Class,  mark  1891  as  an  important  year  in  the  history  of 
primary  education.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I believe  the 
above  mentioned  wise  measures  have  given  an  immense  impetus  to 
needlework  instruction  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Earning  and  patching  were  previously  little  practised  in  our  schools, 
and  cutting  out  was  inferior.  I find  patching  generally  well  done,  but 
it  is  the  reverse  with  darning. 

The  garments  made  during  the  year  and  exhibited  at  Results  Exami- 
nations show  that  the  pupils  have  been  instructed  how  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  plain  Needlework. 

The  Industrial  Programme  consists  of  sixteen  subjects,  any  two  of 
which  can  be  selected  at  the  choice  of  the  manager. 

The  capacity  of  the  teacher  is  a most  important  factor  in  the  adoption 
of  the  programme.  If  she  be  incompetent  a dislike  to  the  scheme  will 
be  manifested  or  at  least  felt,  and  the  manager  will  be  asked  on  one 
pretext  or  another  to  apply  for  a dispensation. 

Even  when  female  teachers  are  competent  to  teach  the  new  scheme, 
they  prefer  the  old,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  which  is 
easier  work,  for  it  has  been  led  up  to  by  the  previous  years  of  the 
child’s  school  life. 


The  new  programme  has  been  adopted  in  31  schools  of  this  district, 
it  has  been  dispensed  with  in  25  schools. 

The  usual  excuse  with  teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  new 
programme  is  the  poverty  of  the  pupils,  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  provide  the  necessary  materials;  but  in  the  two  subjects  most 
usually  selected  here,  little  expense  is  incurred. 

These  branches  are  A1  (plain  dressmaking  and  underskirt  making). 
A (knitting  and  crocheting  of  jerseys,  caps,  wraps,  vests,  petticoats, 
socks,  stockings,  gloves,  slippers,  and  similar  articles.) 

I invariably  examine  the  dressmaking,  by  getting  pupils  to  draft 
or  cut  out  on  paper,  that  teachers  may  not  complain  of  the  expense 
of  wasted  material. 
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I believe  pupils  are  anxious  to  learn  tlie  knitting  and  crocheting  -Appendix  c. 
of  articles,  and  I assert  that  there  is  scarcely  a school  in  the  country  Reports  on 
where  the  pupils  could  not  be  instructed  in  at  least  these  two  branches,  State  of 
dressmaking  and  crocheting.  Schools. 

I only  know  one  school  here  in  which  the  programme  was  selected  Mr,  g. 
con  amove,  viz. Carrickmacross  Convent.  The  two  subjects  selected  Bat6man- 
were  dressmaking  with  underskirt  making,  and  Carrickmacross  lace-  ?aili«\ 
work.  The  results  were  most  creditable.  borough. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  disinclination  of  the  teachers  to 
the  new  programme  is  a greater  hindrance  to  its  general  adoption 
than  the  poverty  of  the  pupils. 

I trust  that  the  female  teachers  undergoing  training  in  the  Colleges 
may  receive,  such  instruction  in  the  provisions  of  the  Alternative 
scheme  as  will  render  them  both  effective  and  desirous  to  teach  it. 

Perhaps  in  connexion  with  this  industrial  programme,  I may  mention 
that  I have  met  cases  in  which  the  female  teachers  showed  their  women's 
wit  by  confounding  one  of  the  sub-departments  of  A3,  knitting  of  gloves 
with  glove  making , one  of  the  subjects  of  Class  B.  I sincerely  trust 
that  the  marks  assigned  in  needlework  at  the  Teachers’  Examination  will 
m future  be  counted  for  classification ; this  link  would  perfect  our  in- 
dustrial system. 

Neither  bad  readers  nor  bad  needleworkers  deserve  certificates  of 
Classification. 


eiy  little  instruction  is  imparted  in  extra  branches.  Extra 

ocal  Music  is  taught  in  seven  schools,  and  Drawing  in  ten,  with  very  branches, 
air  success.  The  definiteness  and  suitability  of  new  programme  in 
Music  has  been  a great  boon  in  improving  the  teaching,  and  promoting 
uniformity  of  examination. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  the  Infant  departments  of  the  Cootehill 
and  Carrickmacross  Convents. 

Certificates  of  competency  gained  at  annual  examinations  are  required 
tor  teachers  giving  instruction  in  extra  branches,  but  Sewing  machine 
and  Itressmakmg  appears  an  exception  to  this  wise  rule. 

the  school  records  are  usually  well  kept,  but  there  is  a disposition  to 
shirk  record  of  fees  in  Register,  and  to  use  the  Absence  Slate,  a vanishing  “00un,i- 
piocess, jin  preference  to  the  Leave  of  Absence  Book,  a permanent  record. 

ntil  an  official  issue  of  such  a book  is  made,  incomplete  attendances 
"ill  be  recorded  and  counted  as  complete. 

I found  a few  cases  of  erasures  and  instances  of  attendance  tots  not 
eii  eie  in  Boll  Books.  The  only  serious  irregularity  was  where  the 
average  attendance  for  an  Assistant  was  fictitiously  created  by  drafting 
pupi  s fiom  neighbouring  schools,  for  the  closing  weeks  of  the  quarters 
m w nch  average  was  absolutely  needed  to  retain  the  grant. 

uung  the  past  year  in  less  than  ten  months,  I examined  149  schools 
ror  result  fees,  and  visited  unexpectedly  113  schools. 

e megularities  noticed  at  the  incidental  visits  were  the  burden  of 
iorty  reports  furnished  on  the  present  form,  which  is  a marvel  of  com- 
- Prehensiveness  and  detail. 

About  a month  was  spent  in  the  important  duty  of  superintending 
e annual  examination  of  teachers  and  in  the  revision  of  papers, 
v ie  Precautions  observed  by  the  Commissioners  that  fair  questions 
proposed  to  teachers,  that  ample  time  be  given  for  their  solution, 
clip  ,Pr<?Per.  re vision  of  the  written  work  be  observed,  the  system  of 
•C  "s * -^stituted,  stamp  the  National  Board’s  system  of  teachers’  ex- 
loncr  \1°<?1Sif-S  a!mos^  Perf*ecf-  The  hours  of  examination  are,  perhaps,  too 
ii  this  is  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Education  Office  to  give  no 
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Appendix  c.  ground  of  complaint  on  the  score  of  insufficient  time.  If  it  were  not 
Reports  on  deemed  objectionable,  it  ■would  be  a great  saving  of  time  both  in  the 
Schools.  supervision  of  examination,  and  revision  of  exercises,  if  only  four  instead 

' of  five  questions  were  attempted  in  all  papers. 

Mr-  G.  In  conclusion,  I have  to  thank  the  ManagersTbr  their  courtesy  and 

Bateman,  x-  ° — * 

co-operation. 

Bailie- 

borough.  I aIn>  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Bateman. 

The  Secretaries. 


Mr.  J.  M‘Neill,  a.b.,  District  Inspector. 

Westport,  March  5th,  1892 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  writh  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  report  on  the  district  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  for 
over  two  years. 

The  district  is  an  extensive  one,  embracing  a large  portion  of  South 
Mayo  and  a small  tract  of  North  Galway.  The  two  limit  schools — 
Dooagh  in  Achill,  and  Finney  in  the  Maamtrasna  country — are  eighty 
miles  apart.  The  islands  of  Innisturk,  Innisboffin,  and  Innishark  are 
also  included.  The  inspection  of  the  schools  in  these  islands,  whilst 
pleasant  enough  in  fine  weather,  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  a 
holiday  task  when  the  weather  is,  as  nearly  always,  bad. 

It  is  a poverty-stricken  country.  Some  spots  of  good  arable  ground 
exist — these,  unfortunately,  given  over  to  grazing,  and  thinly  inhabited. 
Other  patches  of  poor  land  there  are — in  valleys,  and  stretching  up  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains — where  it  is  just  barely  possible  to  scrape 
out  a living.  In  places  like  these,  just  on  the  margin  of  cultivation, 
the  people  swarm.  Here  the  cabins  are  thickest,  the  distress  in  famine 
times  most  keen.  Finally,  there  are  vast  stretches  of  bog  and  moorland 
inhabited  by  no  one — -inhabitable  by  no  one. 

The  education  of  the  children  in  this  district  is  almost  wholly  en- 
trusted to  the  National  Schools.  These  number  149,  classed  as 
follows  : — 


Ordinary, 138 

Convent,  .....  3 

Monastery,  .....  4 

Poor  Law  Union,  ....  3 

Industrial, 1 


The  distribution  of  these  schools  is,  generally  speaking,  in  accordance 
with  the  population,  and,  even  in  such  a wide  district,  there  are  ex- 
tremely few  places  where  the  children  are  not  within  reasonable  range 
of  a National  School. 

Bu'ld  ngs.  A great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  buildings.  Old 
non-vested  houses  are  being  demolished,  new  vested  ones  taking  their 
place.  Only  ten  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  houses  remain  in  this  district, 
and  in  nearly  all  these  cases  grants  have  been  already  obtained,  or  are 
being  sought.  One  instance  will  suffice.  A few  years  ago,  along  the 
tract  of  land  between  the  Partry  mountains  and  the  western  shore  of 
Lough  Mask,  there  were  two  poor  non-vested  sclioolhouses  with  an 
average  attendance  of  under  100.  These  have  been  replaced  by  four  neat 
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and  commodious  schoolrooms  (three  of  these  vested  in  Trustees),  with  an  -Appendix  c. 
average  attendance  of  256.  Reports  on 

With  regard  to  the  care  of  the  school  plots,  the  tidiness  and  comfort  State  of 
of  the  rooms,  nothing  very  flattering  can  be  said.  The  male  teachers  Sch<^ll 
are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  Mr  •/. 
than  the  sight  of  a tastefully  kept  schoolroom,  and  neat  and  orderly  Ml  Neill. 
children.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  schoolroom  ^estPort- 
attractive  and  comfortable.  Many  of  the  pupils  come  from  wretched  School 
cabins,  and,  if  the  school  could  be  made  to  present  itself  as  a pleasant  plQt»  &c. 
alternative  for  some  hours,  the  gain  would  be  great.  It  is  a small 
detail,  but  I should  like  to  see  greater  trouble  taken  to  have  a cheery 
and  brightly  burning  fire  in  winter  at  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
pupils  in  the  morning.  A dreary  school,  a black  and  smouldering  fire, 
and  miserable  little  unfortunates  dropping  in  wet  and  shivering,  is  a 
pitiable  sight. 

Hie  attendance  of  the  pupils  throughout  this  district  is  irregular,  and  Attendance, 
this  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  both  managers  and  teachers.  The  want  of 
attendance  is  at  some  periods  of  the  year  largely  unavoidable.  In 
spring  and  at  harvest  the  assistance  of  the  senior  pupils  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  But  after  allowance  is  made 
for  all  this,  there  remains  an  amount  of  absenteeism  for  which  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  can  be  alleged.  This  constitutes  a teacher’s  greatest 
hardship.  To  educate  pupils  who  attend  two  days,  then  stay  away  for 
three,  come  for  a fortnight  and  disappear  for  three  weeks,  is  a heart- 


Is  it  possible  that  our  people  are  becoming  apathetic  in  the  matter 
of  educating  their  children  ? There  was  a time  when  there  was  no 
ground  for  asking  such  a question.  Every  neighbourhood  must  have  a 
school,  a master  must  be  got — a pecuniary  transaction,  or  failing  that 
w et  armis  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed — and  the  children  must  attend.  • 
Everything  is  now  made  smooth,  schoolhouses  everywhere,  competent 
masters  everywhere,  *and  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  education  is  not  so 
striking  as  one  would  expect  in  a race  so  keen-witted  and  athirst  for 
information.  This  is,  of  course,  the  not  unexpected  result  of  tho 
transference  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  to  the  State.  When 
everything  is  done  for  the  people  and  nothing  by  them,  they  naturally 
lose  some  of  their  interest  in  the  matter.  And  now  it  seems  that  the 
last  link  of  direct  connection  between  a parent  and  a school  is  to  be 
roken  by  the  abolition  of  school  fees.  All  such  connection  now  ceases. 

Classification  is  gradually  rising.  Some  teachers  have  undergone  a Clawifira- 
course  of  training,  and  thus  bettered  their  class  ; others,  who,  for  one  tion- 
reason  or  another,  could  not  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  have 
creditably  earned  their  promotion  by  home  study.  Some  of  my  best 
teachers  rank  as  third  class.  There  is  nothing  which  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  these  teachers  obtaining  promotion  to 
second  class.  I am  continually  driving  and  pushing  them  in  this 
irection,  but  with  only  moderate  success.  I point  to  the  increase  of 
income,  the  increase  of  prestige ; they  point  to  home  difficulties,  and 
e risk  of  failure.  This  last  has  much  more  weight  with  them,  one 
'would  imagine.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  persuade  them  that  one 
unsuccessful  examination  may  give  the  experience  which  will  lead  to 
success  at  the  next.  They  will  not  venture.  I should  like  to  see  such 
eachers  encouraged  to  face  examination  by  having  some  marks  assigned 
or  ea°h  year  of  good  teaching. 

tk  r Pr?senk  s^aff  of  monitors  is  about  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  Monitor*. 
e district.  Now  that  all  avenues  to  teachership,  except  through 
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Appendix  C.  monitorsliip,  are  almost  closed,  the  task  of  selecting.monitors,  and  seeing 

Reports  on  that  their  instruction  is  properly  carried  out,  has  become  one  of  the 

sSo^h  mos!  imPort.ai?t  duties  of  an  Inspector.  Pressure  of  results  work,  and 
— ‘ the  inaccessibility  of  schools  in  this  district  prevent  me  from  giving  ds 

M'N  7'  milc^  Mention  to  this  matter  as  I could  wish. 

w 1 et.  I*  is  now  necessary  that  I should  briefly  indicate  the  proficiency 
estport.  stained  in  the  individual  branches  of  the  Programme. 

Proficiency,  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  reading.  Failures,  owing  to 

Reading,  inaccuracy,  are  much  too  frequent,  and  as  to  proper  expression  and 
emphasis,  one  has  almost  ceased  to  look  for  them.  This  is  owing  to 
want  of  proper  supervision.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad, 
that  a class  engaged  in  reading  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
senior  pupil  or  monitor,  whilst  the  teacher  engages  in  the  more  active 
task  of  giving  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  or  agriculture.  The 
pupils  soon  cease  to  be  on  g uard  against  mistakes,  adroitly  slur  over 
any  difficulties,  and  content  themselves  with  producing  a soothing  and 
satisfying  murmur.  At  this  they  soon  become  adepts,  and  all  goes 
swimmingly,  until  at  Results  Examination  a day  of  reckoning  arrives. 

Still  less  satisfactory  is  the  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  “ Only 
moderate,”  “ should  receive  more  attention,”  “ badly  taught,”  “ neg- 
lected,”- “ quite  unknown,” — these  are  the  unflattering  comments  in  all 
marking  papers  under  sub-head  (b)  of  reading.  On  this  point  I hope 
to  have  something  to  say  farther  on. 

Writing.  Writing  is  well  taught.  A good  foundation  is  laid  in  first  class,  and 
this  followed  up  by  attention  throughout,  generally  ends  in  a pupil 
leaving  the  school  a fairly  good  penman. 

Arithmetic,  In  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography  also,  there  is  reason  to  he 

Geography  satisfied  witlx  tlie  proficiency  attained.  Pupils  and  teachers  take  kindly 
g ap  } to  the  former  subject.  To  get  the  better  of  a ‘ hard  sum  ’ is  felt  on  all 
hands  to  be  a substantial  victory.  As  to  geography,  I have  only  to 
repeat  a suggestion  made  in  various  preceding  reports  of  my  colleagues, 
viz.,  that  a more  particular  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  might  form  some  part  of  the  programme.  Many  pupils  emigrate 
to  that  country,  nearly  all  have  relatives  there. 

Grammar.  Considering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  subject,  grammar  is  taught 
with  very  fair  success.  Failures  are  frequent  in  fourth  class  from 
inattention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Programme,  not  so  common  in 
fifth  and  sixth  classes,  and  very  rare  in  third.  No  subject  is  more  valu- 
able as  a test  of  real  teaching  power.  A teacher  of  little  ability  may 
produce  very  fair  results  in  other  subjects,  but  no  idle  coquetting  with 
grammar  is  of  any  avail.  At  every  turn  there  is  a call  on  the  under- 
standing which  only  thoroughly  good  teaching  will  enable  a pupil  to 
meet. 

Agriculture  The  required  amount  of  attention  is  generally  given  to  agriculture, 
and  the  pupils  usually  manifest  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  words 
of  the  text  book.  This  knowledge  may  produce  some  good  effects  in 
after  life,  but  one  cannot  readily  arrive  at  a definite  opinion.  Driving 
through  the  country,  however,  it  is  plain  that  the  old  fashioned  methods 
still  hold  sway. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I have  contented  myself  with  indicating  in  the 
briefest  manner  the  state  of  the  proficiency  in  the  various  subjects.  I 
do  not  pause  to  point  out  the  particular  defects  in  teaching  these  subjects 
or  their  remedies.  They  are  fully  laid  down  in  Dr.  Joyce’s  Manual, 
repeated  in  scores  of  observation  books,  and  echoed  in  a hundred 
reports. 
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There  are  two  points,  however,  to  which  I attacli  particular  im-  -ippenducC. 
portance,  and  on  which  I wish  to  make  some  additional  remarks.  These 
are  explanation  of  reading  matter,  and  letterwriting. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  as  I stated  above,  there  is  no  subject 
which  I find  so  often  deficient.  The  meanings  of  a few  detached  words 
at  the  heads  of  the  lessons  are  known— beyond  this,  nothin".  Any 
conception  of  motive  of  story  or  drift  of  narrative  I rarely  meet"  When 
after  considerable  encouragement  on  my  part,  the  children  are  induced 
to  explore  the  recesses  of  their  minds  and  produce  their  ideas  the 
answers  are  ludicrous.  I have  been  told  that  Androeles  was  a lion’  that 
Wuren  Hastings  was  Queen  of  France,  that  the  fox  in  the  familiar 
fable  left  the  goat  m the  well  “ because  he  had  a long  beard,’’  that  a 
culprit  was  a Scripture-reader,  and  that  George  Stephenson  was  the 
lather  of  a modern  railway.  And  yet,  even  from  a mercenary  point  of 
view,  explanation  should  be  a ‘paying’  subject  to  teach,  if  a pupil 
after  reading  a lesson  once  or  twice  were  brought,  by  judicious  Vestion- 
“g,  to  regard  the  lesson  not  as  a mere  parcel  of  words,  but  as  meanin" 
something  and  conveying  definite  information,  taught  to  master  that 
meaning  and  acquire  that  information,  the  direct  gain  would  be  great 
the  beneficial  influence  far-reaching.  Additional  intellectual  power 
would  be  acquired,  additional  interest  in  intellectual  work.  Readin" 
would  no  longer  be  an  uninteresting  and  monotonous  form  of  punish- 
ment, a book  no  longer  a thing  to  be  avoided  and  taken  up  only  through 
dn-e  necessity.  All  subjects  would  be  gainers.  Reading  would  become 
more  accurate,  the  drift  of  questions  in  arithmetic  more  easily  understood 
dictation  more  correctly  written,  and  grammatical  difficulties  more  easily 
disentangled.  J 

The  motives  for  not  paying  more  attention  to  this  subject  lie  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  fee  directly  paid  for  it,  the  task  of  bringing  the 
pupils  to  understand  all  the  lessons  in  anyone  of  the  series  of  class 
books  looks  formidable,  and  lastly,  it  will  involve  considerable  original 
work  on  the  teacher’s  part— original  as  distinguished  from  such  a routine 
and  mechanical  operation  as  teaching  arithmetical  tables.  I have  tried 
to  show  that  even  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view  the  subject  should 
receive  more  attention.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  not  really  so 
great  as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  After  the  pupils  have  been  well 
taught  to i answer  on  half  a dozen  lessons,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  Iheir  intelligence  is  aroused  and  thenceforward  some  "uidance 
and  direction  will  be  almost  enough. 

Failure  to  teach  this  branch  properly  arises  from  two  causes,  both 
reducible  in  the  long  run  to  want  of  care.  First,  the  questions  asked 
when  any  are  asked,  arc  injudicious  and  badly  adapted  to  the  mental 
powers  of  the  children.  They  are  quite  over  their  heads.  The  unfor- 
tunate pupils  gasp  and  stare,  and  wrap  themselves  up  in  unresponsive 
silence,  f have  heard  a second  class  asked  questions,  which,  had  they 
teen  turned  against  the  questioner  himself,  would,  in  all  likelihood 
have  hoist  the  engineer  with  his  own  petard.  Secondly,  no  preparation  is 
made  beforehand  by  studying  the  lesson  and  bringing  some  ingenuity 
to  bear  on  the  task  of  making  it  plain.  This  preparation  is  nowhere 
more  necessary  than  in  the  junior  classes.  Here  the  mental  gap  between 
teacher  and  taught  is  widest,  and  the  greatest  skill  is  necessary  in 
Iiuging  it.  Above  all,  encouragement  is  wanted  ; right  or  wrong  the 
I upils  should  be  induced  to  say  what  they  think.  The  first  few  feeble 
attempt  to  answer  ‘ out  of  their  own  heads'  are  more  valuable  than 
columns  of  long  words  spelled  with  unfaltering  correctness.  A child 
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' learns  how  to  spell  a difficult  word.  Well,  lie  knows  how  to  spell  it, 
and  that  is  his  net  gain.  But  to  have  his  mind  trained  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a sentence  he  reads  indicates  a distinct  mental  advance, 
an  improvement  in  his  intellectual  grasp  which  will  enable  him  to  grapple 
with  any  number  of  similar  sentences.  The  one  is  an  addition  to  goods 
on  hand,  the  other  an  improvement  in  machinery. 

Ninety-nine  pupils  out  of  100  in  this  district  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  the  National  school.  A great  many  of  them  leave  school  able 
to  read  with  reasonable  accuracy,  but,  unfortunately,  not  having  acquired 
a taste  for  reading.  Year  by  year,  from  disuse,  part  of  their  knowledge 
slips  from  them.  Similarly  with  writing.  Then,  by-and-bye,  at  election 
times,  they  rank  a3  “ illiterates,”  and  by  their  number  invite  unflat- 
tering comments.  If  by  any  means  this  class  could  be  induced  to  keep 
up  their  reading  and  writing  after  leaving  school,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
rust  unused,  an  unmerited  reproach  on  our  system  of  education  would 
be  removed. 

The  second  branch  to  which  I attach  particular  importance  is  letter- 
writing. The  change  in  the  Programme  which  made  it  necessary  to 
teach  this  subject  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  has  been  most  beneficial. 
Nothing  showed  this  better  than  the  woful  attempts  made  by  the 
pupils  at  their  first  introduction  to  this  subject.  The  regularity  with 
which  “ I takes  up  my  pen  to  let  you  know,”  the  cheerful  disregard  of 
punctuation,  the  complete  disdain  of  capital  letters,  were  things  to  be 
remembered.  The  improvement  since  then  is  great.  The  form  of  a 
letter  is  now  universally  observed.  The  beginning  and  ending  are 
cor  rectly  written.  Much  originality  in  the  body  of  the  letter  cannot 
be  looked  for,  though  it  is  sometimes  obtained,  and  occasionally  stake 
some  startling  or  amusing  shape.  Remarks  which  bear  unmistakably 
the  impress  of  the  pupil’s  own  mind  should  be  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  teacher.  Generally  speaking,  the  Results  Programme  affords  more 
room  for  mechanical  skill  than  originality.  Any  direction,  therefore, 
in  which  this  may  find  play  should  be  carefully  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  teacher. 

'In  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  West  there  is  some  absent  member  of 
the  family  to  be  communicated  with — either  gone  to  America,  or  at 
harvest  work  in  England.  There  is  nothing,  I am  assured,  of  which 
the  parents  are  more  proud  than  the  ability  of  one  of  their  little 
children  to  turn  out  a neat  and  well  written  letter  to  those  over  the 
sea.  They  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  vivid  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  grammar  or  geography,  or  even  arithmetic,  but  here  is 
something  tangible.  The  senior  members  of  the  household,  “ no  great 
scholars  themselves,”  and  not  to  be  entrusted  with  any  more  onerous 
duty  than  putting  on  the  stamp,  take  great  delight  in  the  finished  per- 
formance. It  brings  directly  home  to  them  the  advantages  of  education. 

The  teaching  of  grammar,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Strange  in  his  report 
for  1890,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  accuracy  in  letter-writing,  and 
with  his  further  remark  that  letter-writing  might  be  advantageously 
taught  in  even  more  junior  classes  than  at  present,  I heartily  concur. 
No  subject  can  be  of  more  importance.  Ability  to  write  a decent 
letter  is  one  on  which  there  will  be  constant  demands  in  daily  life ; 
ability  to  solve  a complicated  sum  in  stocks  and  shares  will  be  rarely 
drawn  upon,  especially  in  such  a district  as  that  surrounding  Westport. 

I may  now  say  something  as  to  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
Programme  for  female  pupils — needlework.  Much  good  has  been  done 
by  the  extension  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the 
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additions  to  the  Programme.  The  great  majority  of  the  girls  in  this  Appendix  c, 
district  either  go  to  America,  enter  service  at  home,  or  become  wives  Rep^tTon 
of  labouiing  men  in  their  own  locality.  A good  knowledge  of  plain  State  of 
needlework,  of  knitting,  darning,  &c.,  is  most  useful  in  any  one  of ScbooIs- 
these  spheres.  Inquiries  at  incidental  visits  now  generally  show  that  Mr.  J. 
the  pinafores  of  the  senior  pupils  have  been  made  by  themselves.  Some-  M'NdU. 
times,  however,  they  are  bought  in  shops,  though  in  such  cases  costing  WesfcP°rt. 
a few  additional  pence.  ° 

The  new  Industrial  Programme  has  been  taken  up  in  about  a dozen  industrial 
schools,  and  in  every  instance  with  very  fair  success.  This  cannot  be  Programme 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory  in  a poor  district,  where  in  case  of  many 
schools  no  girls  remain  to  reach  sixth  class.  The  advantages  of  the 
new  Programme  are  obvious,  and  I am  convinced  that  it  will  make 
headway  in  the  future.  Arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  old 
Programme,  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  will  carry  no  conviction . 

The  most  probable  destinations  in  life  for  the  girls  I have  already 
pointed  out.  To  be  able  to  extract  square  root  accurately,  to  tell  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  to  have  mastered  the  mysteries 
of  the  nominative  of  address,  may  be  useful  accomplishments  ; but  in 
any  one  of  the  destinations  mentioned  this  knowledge  will  compare  but 
badly  with  that  to  be  acquired  by  instruction  in  industrial  work.  No 
doubt  there  are  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  class  of  children  who  attend, 
the  scheme  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  in  some  of  the  largest  schools  in 
this  district.  The  cost  of  materials  is  objected  to  in  other  cases. 

Want  of  skill  on  the  teacher’s  part  is  an  obstacle.  I think  that 
some  teachers  are  unreasonably  afraid  to  venture  on  the  untried  ground. 

Looking  at  the  matter  even  from  that  very  reprehensible  point  of  view 

the  pecuniary  one — I do  not  see  what  reason  there  is  to  fear.  Of  the 
14s.  §d.  total  fees  to  be  earned  by  any  pupil,  certainly  11s.  Qd.  can  be 
secured  with  ease.  This  is  much  higher  than  the  average  fee  obtained 
mder  the  old  Programme. 

The  special  industries  taken  up  were  generally— A1,  dressmaking,  Ac. ; s . 

A3,  crocheting  of  jerseys,  <kc,  ; and  B2,  Mountmellick  work.  I attach  Industries, 
most  importance  to  specimen  garments  made  during  the  year,  and 
exhibited  at  the  examination.  Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time 
at  our  disposal,  not  much  work  can  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination, 
and . these  must  constitute  the  main  data.  In  nearly  all  cases  these 
specimens  were  well  executed,  in  some  they  were  excellent.  A con 
siderate  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  Programme  is  necessary  at  the 
outset,  and  as  teachers  find  this  out,  they  will  be  gradually  led  to 
adopt  the  scheme  in  greater  numbers. 

There  are  three  Convent  schools  in  the  district,  and  to  these  schools  Convent 
is  entrusted  the  education  of  the  girls  in  the  three  towns  of  Castlebar,  Schools. 
Westport,  and  Newport.  It  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  The  good 
answering  of  the  children  at  examination,  their  excellent  training  in 
habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  politeness,  make  it  a pleasure  to  examine 
these  schools.  They  are  all  centres  of  valuable  educational  work. 
Kindergarten  has  been  taken  up  in  St.  Patrick’s  Convent  National 
School  and  has  been  taught  with  great  skill  and  success.  The  little 
children  are  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  the  study  of  Kindergarten 
seems  to  sharpen  their  faculties  for  the  work  of  the  senior  classes. 

There  is  one  Industrial  Department— St.  Columba’s— in  the  town  of  influ,triaI 

estpork  As  to  the  literary  education,  all  the  pupils  invariably  pass  in  Depart- 
every  subject.  The  answering  is  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  dis-  meDt* 
ciplrne  is  equally  to  be  praised. 
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Appendix  O.  My  intercourse  with  managers  has  been  very  pleasant.  They  are 
Mr.  J.  very  often  present  at  the  Results  Examination,  and  take  a lively  interest 
M* Neill.  in  the  progress  of  the  school  and  the  success  of  the  pupils.  Any  sug- 
Westport.  gestions  I may  have  to  make  are  cordially  received.  The  attendance 
Managers,  throughout  the  district  is  irregular,  but  would  be  much  worse  were  it 
not  for  the  active  exercise  of  the  manager’s  influence  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  attend.  A large  number  of  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  by 
them  of  late,  and  more  are  in  prospect. 

Teachers.  The  teachers  in  this  district  have,  I suppose,  as  much  to  contend  with 
as  any  others  in  Ireland.  Nevertheless  the  quality  of  their  work  dis- 
tinctly deserves  commendation.  My  predecessors,  Messrs.  M‘Elwaine 
and  Mullally,  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
proficiency,  and  the  district  was  handed  over  to  me  in  good  working 
order.  On  the  whole  a large  amount  of  useful  work  is  done  from  year 
to  year,  a large  number  of  children  sent  out  into  life  with  a fair  equip- 
ment of  knowledge.  Many  of  our  best  and  brightest  pupils  go  to 
America,  there  to  become  useful  citizens.  We  educate  them  as  in  duty 
bound,  America  reaps  the  advantage. 

The  A word  before  closing  in  praise  of  the  children.  One  cannot  help 

children.  noticing  continually  their  brightness,  good  humour,  and  readiness.  No- 
thing could  induce  me  to  believe  that  there  is  better  teaching  material 
any  whore  than  these  little  Westerners.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  their 
sharpness,  and  their  sense  of  fun,  which  not  even  the  grinding  pressure 
of  poverty  has  been  able  to  subdue. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Mf  Neill. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


Appendix  C. 
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The 

District. 


Trim,  County  Meath, 

5th  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  following  General  Report  on  the  Trim  District  for 
the  results  year  ended  29th  February,  1892. 

The  district  comprises  the  greater  part  of  M eath,  with  portions  of 
Cavan,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare.  The  number  of  schools  in  operation 
is  139,  of  which  four  are  Convent  schools,  and  four  are  Poor  Law  Union 
schools.  There  is  also  a Model  School  at  Trim,  of  which  only  the  boys’ 
department  is  in  operation.  Two  schools  have  been  transferred  to  me 
from  one  of  the  Dublin  districts.  The  transfer  takes  place  from  1st 
March,  1892.  This  makes  the  total  number  of  schools  under  my  in- 
spection 141. 

Before  taking  charge  of  this  district  (in  October,  1889),  I had  been 
for  10£  years  Inspector  of  the  Northern  Belfast  District.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  a high  degree  of  proficiency,  I came  to  Trim 
with  the  expectation  that  I should  meet  with  inferior  work.  It  was 
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with  much  satisfaction  I found  mv  iniininr, ■ 

believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  “oti,reahsed-  I api>‘Muc 

in  Ireland  in  which  the  pffinj  ^ R.p^Toa 

are,  with  some  exceptions,  as  wood  as  in  r>fi  r exercisea  State  of 

have  inspected.  & Q any  °ther  dlsfcricfc  ln  whicli  I Schools. 

Since  1st  October,  1889,  the  Model  i,  , Dr 

at  Kens!fTan“;t°t  Z,”to“JSS’  ^ ^ “d  0ne  ®»~* 

proficiency,  order  and  discipline  in  each.  Indeed  it  is^nl^7  ‘7  ^ 

Inspector  to  examine  these  fine  schools.  pleasure  to  an 

is  f «*  ^Wct.  It  Endowed 

town  of  y01dcastle  and  S ne^uXod  It  7m “ 011  tie  Sct°“'s' 
training  school  for  teachers  on  a°small  scale  C!n,  ^eSaicec^  as  a 

in  this  and  other  districts  have  b”en  t -aLl  t °f ,beS?  teacher3 
amined  in  the  girls'  -chooT  1 «' 

occasion.  The  extent  and  accuracy  of\  eir  inf  *■  1 011  one 

surprising-even  after  my  large  Belfast  experience  “ to  me 

o^Oldcastie.0116  beS* sc^°°,s ^ ^re^^^^^h^^med^teric^it;y 

to  *— 

compare  favourably  with  the  SEE eS  of  any  other  dLSl^  T T T 

7th“&im“Shdhties  Ttnd"he?rahUn  “f  «“  ^hmge 

are  excellent.  I have  scarcely  found  „°nest{  and  straightforwardness 
falsification  of  any  kind.  7 gle  attemPt  afc  deception  or 

“_i“ 

this  statement!  7 Exan’mabon3  amply  bear  out 

a rule,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ^Their  7 r “3 

r.r(rrs't?  - =™  Sir: 

answer  ?sThe1o,rec“  one.  ^ P”  “ tb°7  a,'e  not  »»  «“ 

1 !‘a™  ™aed  and  reported  on  . , . 

s 
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AppendixC.  to  furnish  , a report.  In  addition  to  this  work  (performed  mainly  on 
— — outside  car),  I examined  two  of  the  Central  Model  Schools  in  Marl- 

StTe  'of  °U  borough-street,  the  Golden  Bridge  Convent  School,  four  schools  at  St. 
Schools.  James’s,  and  the  three  schools  attached  to  Kildare  Place  1 raining 
College.  I have  had,  besides,  more  than  my  share  of  special  work  for 
Moran,  the  Commissioners,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer. 

Trim.  Schoolhouses. — The  schoolhouses  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  suitable, 

and  in  good  repair.  All  the  schools,  except  four,  are  provided  with 

houses"  out-offices.  The  premises,  furniture,  and  teaching  appliances  are,  as  a 
rule,  satisfactory. 

Reading.  Reading.—  The  reading  is,  generally  speaking,  accurate  and  fluent— 
that  is,  the  pupils  readily  know  the  words  at  sight.  In  many  cases  the 
children  read  with  intelligence,  but  this  is  only  where  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  subject  matter.  Explanation  of  unusual  words  and  phrases 
does  not  receive  the  amount  of  attention  it  deserves.  The  repetition  of 
poetry  is,  with  some  exceptions,  hurried  and  inaccurate.  ■ . 

Writing.  Writing. — This  important  subject  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention. 

In  many  cases  an  injudicious  selection  of  copies  leads  to  failure  in  imi- 
tation of  the  head-line.  Unfortunately,  in  some  of  our  series  , the 
head-lines  are  so  fine — too  much  like  “copperplate,”  and  not  writing;— 
that  it  is  impossible  for  young  children  to  imitate  them.  The  aim  should 
be  to  provide  written , not  what  are  virtually  printed  specimens  for 
imitation.  Where  such  head-lines  are  used,  I observe  that  the  writing 
of  the  senior  classes  is  inferior.  Tt  is  in  the  junior  classes  the  hand- 
writing is  formed.  In  setting  lines  for  imitation  in  first  class  I insist 
that  the  blackboard  be  ruled  above  and  below  the  line,  so  as  to  give  the 
children  the  entire  picture  they  are  to  imitate.  The  writing  can  in  this 
manner  be  taught  better  and  in  half  the  time. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic.  — This  subject  continues  to  receive  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  is  surprising  to  me  to  see  the  facility  with  which  pupils  of 
tender  age  work  the  difficult  questions  on  our  arithmetical  cards. 

Spelling.  Spelling  is  fairly  taught.  The  greatest  number  of  failures  is  in  dic- 
tation of  fourth  class.  The  foundation  in  this  subject  is  also  laid  in  the 
junior  classes.  I have  always  observed  that  when  spelling  is  bad  in 
second  class  it  is  weak  along  the  line,  even  up  to  sixth  class. 

Grammar.  Grammar  is  in  some  cases  well  taught ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the 
weakest  subject  in  the>school  programme.  It  sometimes  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  only  limited; 
and  in  such  cases  the  parsing  in  Sixth  Class  is  not  good.  I believe 
this  subject  should  not  be  begun  before  the  pupil  reaches  the  Fourth  Class 
Geography  Geography  is  carefully  attended  to.  Map  drawing  is  very  poor— 
even  by  the  monitors.  This  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  change  1 have 
experienced  in  coming  here  from  Belfast.  It  must  be  admitted  that  m 
schools  where  drawing  is  not  taught,  the  drawing  of  outline  maps 
cannot  be  so  good. 

Agricul-  Agriculture. — This  important  subject  has  become  a favourite  one  o 

tuiv'  late.  The  answering  is,  as  a rule,  either  good  or  fairly  satisfactoiy 

A rote  knowledge  of  the  text-book  is  too  much  relied  on.  A judicious 
examination  awakens  the  necessity  of  attending  more  to  practical 
knowledge.  I sometimes  ask  a pupil  to  repeat  the  Norfolk  ffiur* 
course  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  This  he  does  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
but  when  I ask  what  is  to  be  sown  after  the  fourth  year  expires,  he  is 
quite  at  a loss  for  an  answer  : and  in  some  cases  the  answers  weie 
very  amusing. 
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wwvs+weij  *■>**  iu  the  <■—* t- 

teachers  here  act  prudently  in  teaching  singfng  ^heyteachttos.  ^ E8I,0rt8 
who  can  sniff  : so  that  an  InsnprW-m-  r,„t  r°.,  *'  _Liie^  teach  those  only  State  of 

out  those  who  cannot ^sin“ T note  n ‘T*’1*  “ M°°ls- 

Convent  Schools,  and  Sy  tZht  in  TfZ  othl,  s Ft*  *5  ^ 

keeping  is  met  with  freauentlv  Twn  in  , °“er  sch°ols.  Book-  Moran . 
tioi  I made  several  year s to  l Z ^T?  to  “P«“  » <mgges- 
that  it  commence  wit!  three  or 

who  leave  school  after  an  examination  in  * . !h,  f,  ,e  PuPlls  and  Extra 

no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  subject  those  se+n  “ V Clas  s’.J,ave 
ductory.  Instrumental  music,  nXmJ,  «■ Zh  L 
Convent  Schools  with  great  success  "wll  ’ 77  1-  * S ’*  111  tIle 

taught  at  the  Trim  Model  Sol  The  and  Latf  are  admirably 

a^S 

“d  a?Stalmesf  fefchool  a"  AtlT^ 

SlSsipHili 

exammer  in  Handicraft  at  the  Central  Model  Schools  last  Mav^'lnd 
my  experience  of  that  examination  convinced  me  that  it  is  n'mist  t 
O begmtoosoon-unless  small  tools  are  p“vMed  t 1M,  WS  A° 

looked  strange.8^  “ th°  Ws  °f  a cWld  eleven  °r  twelTe  7ears  °£  a8R 

JZ7Zl!f:me  f0r  Si?KCl™  Girls. — The  Industrial  pro-  AWi™ 

21  havL^m  Z f 17  gen0l'aIly  adopted  in  tMs  district — not  more  than  £»d““*0 
rm  fme  here  the  children  Sctcme- 

it  i/t l ,P  , Y!  theie  ls  some  difficulty  in  providing  materials  but 

+1,0,^  • i , . , ei  . 11  ^ liU  anticipated  in  imparting  a knowledge  of 
the  readme  bool  HT  ? ^ In  most  cases  the  knowledge  of 

fifcSSbiect  tl?P  K ?0i-  Im?a,m°t  “ay  80  much  for  second 

and  7eirem,t  COmpOSltlo“'  . T 10  latter  is,  in  most  cases,  crude 
especiX°rssonianvT0relT,lt,ni  a,“  subJeot  is  to  expected; 
course  of  traS“  The  ” U°W  receive  tbe  advantages  of  a 

crease -as  c ^ u*’  of  exemPtlons  sought  is  likely  to  in- 

teachers  and  i„  nti  cases>  the -alternative  scheme  is  unpopular  with  the 
‘o  propose  a n^  ^ T''  **  ^ To  Aviate  this,  I beg  leave 
class,  second  vo  ir  )1Z‘J  t0-  m?1St  on  *or  payment  in  sixth 

their  fourteen*  'if8  7T  “ a®  0886  °f  SWs  wil°  J»ve  passed 
enth  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  girls  of  12  years 

if  allowed  to  sneTT  ’ ° “SS'  TheSe  pUpik  'vould  remain  longer  at  school 
keUevnM  woS  ?“•  m the  literai7  For  such  girls  I 

to  suggest  For  a C eS1fa1ll,le  to  make  tbe  exception,  which  I beg  leave 
second  year  flm”  or  upwarda.  a"d  for  girls  in  sixth  class, 
y would  have  no  exemjition  whatever. 

S 2 
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Needlework  in  the  other  classes  has,  except  in  a few  cases,  received 
increased  attention  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  programme.  . I am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  important  branch  of  education  in  our 
schools  is  very  popular  with  the  managers.  The  great  amusement  of 
the  day  is  the  exhibition  of  all  the  worked  specimens  that  had  been  put 
by  for  the  important  day  of  examination.  The  articles  are,  in  most 
cases,  neatly  and  tastefully  made. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Moran. 


Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  District  Inspector. 

Dublin. 

Gentlemen, — 1 beg  to  submit  the  following  General  Report  on 
District  30,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners. 

During  four  years  ended  January  1892,  I had  charge  of  North  Dub- 
lin District.  With  some  not  important  exceptions,  the  district  includes 
the  portion  of  the  City  of  Dublin  lying  north  of  the  River  Lidey,  and 
the  portions  of  Dublin  County  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  ciby.  It 
also  includes  a small  portion  of  Meath.  It  thus  embraces  about  one- 
third  of  Dublin  City,  Malahide,  Swords,  Lusk,  Rush,  Skerries, 
Balbriggan,  Ashford,  Ratoath,  Dunboyne,  Blanchardstown,  Castleknock, 
and  the  rural  portions  of  Dublin  and  Meath  which  lie  around  and 
between  these  towns. 

During  the  four  years  to  which  this  Report  refers,  a great  deal  has 
been  done  towards  providing  better  accommodation  for  school-children. 
In  Phibsboro’  an  excellent  schoolhouse,  capable  of  accommodating  eight 
hundred  pupils,  replaces  the  old,  dingy,  and  over-crowded  structure.  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  finer  schoolrooms  in  Ireland  than  those  built 
at  Phibsboro’.  For  many  years  the  old  school-house  in  Mountjoy-street 
was  dangerously  over-crowded ; it  has  been  replaced  by  spacious  rooms 
in  the  new  building  in  Wellington- street.  For  a long  time  a great  deal 
of  useful  work  was  done,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  in  the  un- 
sightly and  wholly  unsuitable  building  off  North  Brunswick-street,  which 
was  used  as  a school;  this  has  been  closed,  and  in  place  of  it  very 
handsome  and  commodious  schoolrooms  have  been  provided.  Two 
well-furnished  schools — Howth  Road  Male  and  Howth  Road  Female- 
have  been  built  and  opened  near  Clontarf.  In  the  town  of  Swords  a 
new  school  for  advanced  girls,  one  for  infant  girls,  and  one  for  infant 
boys— three  in  all— have  been  added.  Four  years  ago  the  number  of 
National  Schools  in  Swords  was  three,  now  there  are  six.  In  Blanchards- 
town a substantial  new  house  replaces  an  unsuitable  old  cabin,  and  a 
similar  improvement  has  been  effected  in  Ashbourne.  In  other  cases 
preparatory  steps  have  been  taken.  A short  time  will  see  a much 
needed  school  for  boys  in  Finglas,  and  the  temporary  structure  now 
recognized  in  Eccles-lane  will,  I have  no  doubt,  soon  give  place  to  a 
proper  building.  Other  works,  too,  are  in  contemplation.  Building 
the  schools  named  has  given  much  care,  trouble,  and  anxiety  to 
managers.  There  are  generally  considerable  difficulties  in  procuring 
sites,  correspondence  and  interviews  consume  much  time,  tradesmen 
and  contractors  require  attention.  In  undertaking  to  build  a new 
school  a manager  is  preparing  worry  and  annoyance  for  himself,  and 
his  reward  must  arise  in  part  from  the  consciousness  that  he  has  helped 
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to  confer  a great  boon  on  the  young  people  in  his  locality.  I have  often  Arpm,iuc 

thought  that  the  exertions  of  managers  in  providing  good  scboolhouses  D 

are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Without  a suitable  building  it  is  State'of  °n 
almost  impossible  to  have  an  efficient  school ; teachers  and  pupils  suffer  Schools, 
from  a small,  ill-ventilated,  badly-lighted  structure.  And  though  as  I ,r~ 
have  just  pointed  out,  a great  deal  has  already  been  done,  still  much  SuUimn 
remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  school  accommodation  of  the  Dublin* 
district  can  be  considered  quite  satisfactory.  .North. 

Every  schoolhouse  should  have  a suitable  plavground.  Playgrounds  AIana£eiS’ 
are  far  more  desirable  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  but  unfortunately, 
m places  like  Dublin,  building  ground  is  expensive,  and  consequently  schools.  ° 
many  schools  have  nothing  better  than  small  “ yards.”  By  and  bye 
when  people  more  clearly  see  the  importance  of  every  tilin'*  connected 
with  school  life,  the  additional  expense  entailed  by  providin'*  every 
school  with  a suitable  playground  will,  I trust,  be  readily  borne.° 

. Important  as  are  the  school-buildings  from  an  educational  point  of  Manager... 
view,  the  teachers  in  these  are,  of  course,  far  more  important.  I have  fheir  Et,,oc’ 
known  teachers  who  have  had  really  good  schools  in  miserabie  houses,  tZitL 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inefficient  teacher  is  little  changed  by  placin'* 
him  m an  excellent  schoolroom.  Generally  speaking,  principal  teachers 
are  not  anxious  to  move  from  one  school  to  another.  An  energetic 
teacher  soon  improves  a school  and  so  increases  his  emoluments  • 
manager  and  parents  appreciate  his  services,  and  so  are  anxious  to  retain 
them.  \ ear  after  year  passes ; the  teacher  settles  down  definitely  and 
becomes  one  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  at  first  a stranger.  Nor 
does  an  inefficient  teacher  readily  move  ; he  often  comes  to  a place  fortified 
by  “ recommendations  ” and  “ testimonials.”  A few  years  pass  before 
Ins  meffimency  is  well  known;  various  excuses  are  put  forward  in  his 
behalf ; he  makes  himself  agreeable,  or  useful  in  some  ways  ; he  has  a 
wife  and  a young  family ; the  manager,  very  naturally,  shrinks  from 
the  odium  of  “ throwing  him  on  the  world.”  One  generation  of  pupils 
alter  another  passes  through  the  school— a boy’s  scliool-life  is  generally 
six  or  seven  years— the  intelligence  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
pupils  are  irretrievably  damaged  by  the  teacher’s  inefficiency,  many 
parents  keep  their  children  altogether  at  home,  and  most  parents  send 
hem  irregularly  ; the  teacher  grows  older  and  worse ; he  has  no  wish  to 
move,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  for  him  to  look  for  another  school 
and  ultimately  all  agree  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  he  “ goes  out  on 
pension.  The  “principal  teachers”  in  the  district  numbered  104 
when  I took  charge  (1888).  Since  that  time  18  have  left.  Of  these,  3 
died  3 retired  on  pension,  3 went  to  other  occupations,  3 voluntarily 
sought  better  schools  in  other  districts,  2 were  unable  to  maintain  the 
minimum  average  required,  and  so  the  schools  were  struck  off,  and  only 
m 4 cases  were  the  principals  removed  by  the  managers.  In  each  of 
those  4 cases  the  manager  anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  services 
01  a better  teacher,  and,  in  at  least  3 of  the  4,  the  manager  has  suc- 
ceeded. These  4 cases  represent  the  managers’  diiect  endeavours  to 
unprove  the  schools  by  selecting  the  fittest  teachers ; but  these  4 cases 
o not  represent  the  total  influence  of  managers  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  vacancies  (14)  which  were  caused  by  other  influences 
than  those  of  managers  were,  in  G instances,  filled  up  by  teachers  who 
ure,  1 believe,  more  efficient  than  those  who  left— in  4 cases  by  teachers 
who  a -e  less  efficient— and  in  4 it  is  not  yet  possible  to  judge.  Again, 
to  fi  ° f uot  exist  four  years  ago  have  been  established  ; 

o tiiese  managers  promoted  assistants  already  in  their  services,  and 
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6 others  were  selected  because  they  were  well-classed  and  favourably 
recommended. 

Of  course  a manager’s  influence  on  liis  teachers  does  not  cease  after 
their  appointment.  A vigilant  manager  does  much  good  by  encouraging 
and  stimulating  them,  whereas  a less  active  manager  allows  them  to  act 
nearly  as  they  please. 

The  figures  which  I have  given  show  that  a manager’s  influence  on 
his  teachers  - and,  consequently,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school— is  best 
and  most  easily  exerted  when  selecting  new  principals.  Once  selected, 
the  principal  is  very  likely  to  remain  for  years  in  a school,  and 
manager’s  power  to  change  an  indifferent  teacher  into  a good  one  is 
comparatively  small. 

Assistants  change  far  more  rapidly  than  principals,  but  their  influence 
on  the  school  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  principals.  An  energetic 
assistant  very  often  endeavours  to  obtain  a principalship,  and  an  active 
principal  soon  brings  the  demerits  of  a worthless  assistant  under 
manager’s  notice. 

Taking  the  district  as  a whole,  and  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  character 
of  the  teachers  appointed  during  the  past  four  years,  I think  there  has 
been  steady,  though  by  no  means,  rapid  improvement.  A teacher  may 
have  served  several  years  and  yet  be  far  from  the  age  which  would 
secure  him  a moderately  competent  pension.  In  such  cases,  even 
though  the  teacher  may  not  be  efficient,  his  manager  permits  him  to 
continue  in  charge.  There  are  still  some  such  in  the  district. 

There  would  of  course  be  no  use  in  removing  an  inefficient  teacher 
unless  he  is  replaced  by  a better.  In  future  every  new  teacher  must 
have  served  five  years  as  monitor  or  must  have  spent  two  years  in  a 
training  college.  In  some  cases  new  teachers  have  both  served  as 
monitors  and  passed  through  a training  college.  Monitors  in  good 
schools  generally  become  good  teachers  ; a monitor  who  serves  in  an 
indifferent  school  rarely  becomes  an  efficient  teacher.  A good  school  is 
a better  place  for  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  than 
any  college.  1 am  strongly  of  opinion  that  monitors  should  be  awarded 
to  schools  only  which  are  markedly  efficient,  and  that,  as  a general  rule, 
no  young  person  should  be  received  into  a training  college  unless  lie  has 
served  satisfactorily  as  monitor.  With  five  years’  apprenticeship  in 
good  schools,  and  two  years  in  a training  college,  our  young  teachers 
ought  soon  be  all  that  could  be  wished. 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  the  supply  of  monitors  would  not  be 
sufficient.  In  this  district  there  are  about  170  monitors.  The  district 
could  not  possibly  find  employment  for  half  this  number  as  teachers. 
Most  of  them  see  this,  and  so  after  a few  years  they  pass  away  to  other 
occupations.  In  Dublin  city,  intelligent  well-educated  boys  can  easily 
find  employment,  and  in  this  district  generally  a male  monitor  very 
rarely  becomes  a teacher.  Girls  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
munerative employment,  and  so  the  number  of  unemployed  classed 
female  monitors  is  considerable.  Many  teachers  are  disposed  to  look 
on  monitors  as  junior  assistants,  and  to  forget  that  the  chief  object  of 
their  appointment  is  to  have  them  trained  properly  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
No  doubt  the  monitors  get  full  practice  in  this  art — the  Board’s  Rules 
wisely  say  that  under  no  circumstances  should  a monitor  teach  more 
than  three  hours  a day — and  in  general  teachers  exact  the  full  three 
hours — but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  mere  “practice”  is  no6 
sufficient,  and  that  monitors,  especially  at  first,  require  carefully  training. 
When  examining  monitors  in  the  schools,  I generally  found  that  the 
prescribed  portions  of  the  various  books  on  the  programme  had  been 
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fairly  made  up,  but  in  many  cases  the  art  of  teaching  had  not  received  -Appendix c. 

equal  attention.  

From  monitors  to  pupils  is  an  easy  transition.  In  general  the  ages  State  of 
of  school-going  persons  are  between  six  and  fourteen,  but  in  Dublin  Schools, 
city  there  are  numerous  schools  devoted  specially  to  infants,  and  con- 
sequently  children  of  five,  of  .four,  and  even  of  three  years  attend  in  Sullivan. 
large  numbers.  In  this  district  the  Infants’  schools  are,  in  general,  Dublin 
well  attended.  In  some  the  rooms  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  North- 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all.  A crowded  Infants’  school  is  generally  pupiia. 
noisy,  and  when  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  the  children  properly.  jnfantgi 
The  additional  fee  has  caused  Kindergarten  to  be  introduced  into  nearly  schools, 
every  Infants  school  in  the  district,  but  in  several  with  very  partial 
success.  A really  good  Kindergarten  teacher  is  very  rare.  No  doubt 
in  time  there  will  be  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement.  The  Infants’  schools  of  the  district  have 
succeeded  in  causing  a great  number  of  very  young  children, — three  to 
seven  years — to  attend  with  fair  regularity,  this  in  itself  is  a consider- 
able gain,  as  such  children  are  very  likely  when  they  grow  older  to 
attend  more  advanced  schools.  Girls  who  have  passed  from  Infants’ 
schools  find  in  all  parts  of  the  district  suitable  advanced  schools,  but 
in  some  parts  of  Dublin  city  additional  schools  for  boys  are  required. 

The  programme  for  infants  is,  wisely,  very  simple.  A few  pages  of 
First  Book— words  of  three  or  four  letuers — are  alone  required,  even 
froai  an  “ infant  ” 8 years  old.  Infants  are  not  examined  in  writing 
oi  in  arithmetic.  An  ordinary  child  of  5,  6,  or  7,  could  learn  to 
read  the  prescribed  portion  of  First  Book  in  6 or  8 months.  But  a 
child  may  spend  six  years  of  regular  attendance,  going  over — again 
and  again  the  same  dreary  lines,  and  at  the  end  may  have  learned 
nothing  else.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I give  it  as 
such.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  in  schools  big  girls  of  7 Or  8 
probably  more,  if  their  ages  were  correctly  known — who  have  passed 
again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  as  infants.  Each  year  a fee  is  paid 
for  the  “pass,'’  but  the  pass  does  not  indicate  progress.  I am  no 
advocate  for  pushing  on  young  children  too  fast,  but  to  keep  them  year 
after  year  repeating  a few  words  which  they  know  by  rote  cannot  be 
good.  It  must  tend  to  make  them  inattentive,  and  careless,  and 
stupid.  In  a well-taught  school  there  should  be  neither  strain  nor 
hurry,  but  each  child  should  constantly  and  steadily  make  progress. 

Each  child  can  attend  school  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and  if  School  life, 
any  one  of  these  years  is  lost,  either  by  absence  from  school  or  by 
the  pupil’s  failing  to  make  progress  while  in  school,  the  result  is 
that  the  boy  or  girl  eventually  leaves  school  after  passing  in  a class 
one  stage  lower  than  the  class  in  which  he  should  have  passed.  He 
leaves  after  passing  in  5 2 instead  of  6 th ; or  in  5l  instead  of  52,  or  Leaving 
in  4tli  instead  of  51,  or  3rd  iustead  of  4th.  When  two  years  are  lost sc*1001* 
the  effect  is  doubled.  Everyone  knows  that  the  class  in  which  a 
boy  passes  before  he  leaves  school  is  to  him  a matter  of  much  im- 
portance. A boy  who  passes  respectably  in  5th  class  is  able  to  read 
an  ordinary  book,  to  write  a simple  letter,  and  to  make  up  the  prices 
o ordinary  quantities  of  meat,  or  corn,  or  cloth,  whereas  a boy  leaving 
school  after  passing  in  3rd  class  can  clo  no  one  of  these  things,  and 
soon  forgets  most  of  what  he  has  been  taught.  But  though  everyone 
sees  all  this,  everyone  does  not  see  that  a year  lost  when  a pupil  is 
j or  7,  or  8 years,  ultimately  produces  much  the  same  evil  ’ results 
as  a year  lost  when  lie  is  older.  Time  lost  in  early  youth — lost 
generally  because  the  pupils  are  not  sent  regularly  to  school,  lost 
sometimes  because  boys  and  girls  of  seven  and  eight  years  are  kept 
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ppendix  C:  too  long  in  the  Infants’  class — accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  pupils 
Reports  on  "when  finishing  their  school-course  are  only  in  3rd  class.  I know  a 
sJhooh  school— with  slight  exceptions  I might  say  there  are  several  such — 
— ' which  is  the  only  school  for  a considerable  locality,  and  in  which  for 
Mr.  M.  the  past  ten  years  no  single  pupil  passed  in  a class  higher  than  3rd. 
D hr  Iu- connexion  wifch  this  matter  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  ages  of 
North?  children  should  be  correctly  ascertained  when  they  first  attend  school. 

I he  natural  tendency  is  to  under-estimate  children’s  ages,  and  any  error 

in  this  way  is  likely  to  cause  one  or  two  years  of  the  pupil’s  school-life 
lo  be  wasted. 

ItteSunce.  . In  many  Parts  of  the  cit7  "f  -Dublin  the  attendance  is  extremely 
irregular.  A great  many  children  who  are  nominally  “ attending 
school,”  attend  for  a few  days  only. 

Programme  I shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on  the  proficiency  generally  attained 
by  the  schools  of  the  district  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  Programme. 
Reading,  The  pupils  can,  in  general,  read  the  prescribed  books  with  moderate 
ease  in  some  cases  "with  fluency.  Passes  in  this  important  subject 
reached  a high  percentage.  But  comparatively  few  fully  understand 
what  they  read ; in  other  words  “ explanation  ” does  not  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves. 

Writing.  Penmanship  continues  to  make  steady  progress.  In  the  senior 
classes  (V1.,  V2.,  VI.)  the  pupils  are  expected  to  write  a letter  on  a 
simple  subject.  In  many  cases  the  “ letter  ” is  badly  done.  Many 
of  the  teachers  do  not  seem  skilful  in  dealing  with  this  important 
subject  letter-writing.  The  “ letters  ” in  the  pupils’  exercise  books 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous ; the  subject  matter  is  not  always  well 
chosen,  and  the  “ letters  ” are  not  written  with  sufficient  care.  I think 
that  the  transcription  of  “ letters  ” — mere  copying — should  be  intro- 
duced in  fourth  class.  Copying  suitable  letters  would  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  with,  at  least,  the  form  of  a letter,  would  simplify  teachers’ 
work  with  filth  class  pupils,  and  might  be  of  some  use  to  pupils  who 
had  to  complete  their  school  course  while  in  fourth  class. 

Arithmetic.  Most  schools  use  “cards”  with  questions  similar  to  those  on  our 
examination  cards.  The  pupils  spend  much  time  in  working  the  ques- 
tions on  these  “ cards,”  and  so  towards  the  close  of  the  school  year  many 
attain  facility  and  expertness.  There  is  little  explanation  of  principles. 

I have  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  make  the  teachers  see  the 
gieat  importance  of  causing  the  pupils  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  prescribed  arithmetical  tables,  and  with  the  proper  manner  of 
using  these  tables.  Mental  arithmetic  is  not  successfully  taught, 
pellmg,  Oial  spelling  is  well  taught,  but  many  who  spell  well  orally  spell 
badly  when  writing  from  dictation.  And  it  often  happens  that  a pupil 
who  has  written  correctly  one  or  two  fairly  difficult  sentences  from  the 
prescribed  lesson-books,  makes  gross  errors  when  writing  comparatively 
simple  words  in  a “ letter.” 


Grammar.  In  general  this  subject  is  not  well  taught.  J think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  grammar  until  the  pupils  reach 
fourth  class.  A great  deal  of  what  one  hears  as  “grammar”  in  third 
class  is  mere  guessing. 

Geography.  The  pupils  can  point  out  places  on  the  prescribed  maps  fairly.  In 
many  schools  the  programme  in  geography  for  sixtli  class  is  considered 
rather  difficult.  As  mentioned  in  a former  report  I should  wish  to  see 
good  county  maps  sold  at  a cheap  rate  to  our  schools. 

Needle.  Now  that  it  is  imperative  on  every  girls’  school  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  each  day  to  needlework,  this  important  subject  is  making  steady 
progress.  Hemming,  top-sewing,  stitching,  and  the  making  of  button- 
loles  are  in  general  very  fairly  taught.  Where  the  teacher  understands 
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the  art  of  dress-making  she  is,  in  general,  willing  to  teach  it,  but  some  Appendix  c. 
of  our  teachers  have  never  made  a dress  and  consequently  they  do  not  ReportToi 
like  this  portion  of  the  subject.  In  most  of  the  large  city  schools  the  StaL  of  °" 
“ Literary  Programme  ” for  sixth  class  has  been  chosen  in  preference  to  Sch°ol>- 
the  “ Industrial  Programme,”  but  as  the  advantages  of  the  latter  become 
known  it  will,  I dare  say,  be  more  generally  adopted.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is 
well  that  the  change  should  be  gradual.  Teachers  who  have  spent  the  Dublin 
greater  part  of  a life-time  in  instructing  sixth  class  in  « Literary  Subjects,”  Ncnl” 
cannot  be  expected  to  embrace  readily  an  “ Industrial  Programme.”  In 
the  schools  which  have  fully  accepted  the  “ Industrial  Programme,”  a 
fair  beginning  has  been  made.  Dress-making  and  Crocheting  are  most 
generally  taken. 

Pan-  progress  has  been  made  in  this  subject.  In  general  the  exercises  Book- 
are  neatly  written.  keeping. 

In  every  rural  school  conducted  by  a master,  agriculture  is  taught.  Agriculture. 
For  fourth  class  the  text-book  in  use  is  rather  difficult,  and — perhaps 
partly  for  this  reason — the  subject  is  not  popular.  In  a former  Report 
I suggested  that  specimens  of  some  of  the  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  mentioned 
in  the  text-book  should  be  prepared — this  could  be  done,  I dare  say,  at 
the  Model  Farm-— and  sold  to  schools.  For  example  the  text-book 
(“  Practical  Farming  ”)  gives  descriptions  and  representations  of  various 
grasses— rye-grasses,  cocksfoot,  timothy,  meadow  fox-tail,  the  fescues, 

&c- — these  are  useful,  but  not  nearly  as  useful  as  would  be  small  bundles 
of  the  actual  grasses.  So,  too,  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  oats,  and 
barley,  and  potatoes  mentioned  in  the  text-book,  could  be  sold  at  a very 
small  cost.  Of  course  an  intelligent  teacher  could,  himself,  procure  all 
these  things,  but  up  to  the  present  teachers  have  not  done  so,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  them  to  make  a beginning. 

In  the  City  of  Dublin  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  has  been  adopted  in  Singing, 
most  of  the  large  schools,  and  on  the  whole  with  satisfactory  results.  Drawing. 
Singing  is  taught  in  a few  only  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  success  attending  the  teaching  of  the  important  subject  Drawing  9?” 
is  very  moderate.  & extras* 

Geometry  and  algebra  are  taught  in  several  schools,  and  with  fair 
success  ; French  and  Latin  in  a few  schools.  Practical  cookery  has 
been  introduced  into  four  schools. 

During  the  four  years  which  I spent  in  North  Dublin  District,  I 
experienced  much  kindness  from  managers  and  teachers,  and  I feel 
grateful  for  it.  I found  the  managers  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions, 
and  anxious  to  carry  out  improvements,  even  when  these  improvements 
caused  trouble  and  expense.  The  teachers  of  the  district  are  a highly 
respectable  body  of  public  servants,  faithful  and  earnest  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  In  the  city  they  work  under  many  disadvantages ; 
living  is  expensive,  the  attendance  is  irregular,  the  air  in  the  schools  is 
heavy.  But,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  the  teachers  are 
courteous  and  obliging,  gentle  and  kind  to  the  pupils,  anxious  for  the 
success  of  their  various  classes,  yet  bearing  disappointment,  when  it 
comes,  with  patient  cheerfulness.  The  answering  of  pupils  sometimes 
disappoints  even  a good  teacher,  yet  I cannot  recall  a single  impatient 
oi  harsh  expression  used  by  any  teacher  during  the  past  four  years.  I 
cave  the  district  with  very  warm  feelings  of  goodwill  for  managers  and 
teachers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Sullivan. 
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Appendix  C. 

Reports  on  -^r-  A.  P.  Morgan,  A.B.,  District  Inspector’. 

State  of 

Schools. 

Galway,  5th  March,  1892. 

MUoriav.'  „ Gentlemen,— I have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Galway.  Gommissioners  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the 
JN  ational  schools  which  have  been  under  my  inspection  during  the  past 

The  *^0  years  and  five  months. 

District.  The  district,  of  which  Galway  is  the  official  centre,  lies  almost 
entirely  within  the  county  of  Galway — five  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  schools  are  in  county  Mayo — and  includes  the  country  between 
the  western  shore  of  Lough  Corrib  and  the  Atlantic  from  Galway  to 
■Kill ary  Harbour,  together  with  the  Arran  Islands  and  about  ten  square 
rniies  at  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corrib  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Headford.  . ° 


The  only  important  town  is  Galway,  the  villages  of  Clifden, 
Oughterard  and  Headford  having  eacli  less  than  1,500  inhabitants.  A 
great  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  mountains, 
lakes  and  marshes,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  while  the  population 
along  the  coast  is  extremely  dense,  so  much  so  that  only  seven  of  the 
ninety  schools  which  are  situated  west  of  a line  drawn  from  Galway  to 
Oughterard  and  thence  to  Letterfrack  are  more  than  half  a mile  from 
the  sea  In  this  western  part  of  the  countv  the  land  is  extremely  poor, 
very  little  tillage  is  attempted,  as  the  soil  is  unfit  for  the  production  of 
any  crop  but  potatoes,  rye,  and  in  some  places  oats.  The  people  who 
live  on  the  seaboard  eke  out  a miserable  existence  by  kelp-making, 
fishing,  and  along  the  shores  of  Galway  Bay  and  Greatman’s  Bay 
exporting  turf  to  county  Clare.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
private  individuals  to  set  on  foot  industrial  occupations  for  the  people, 
and  these  efforts  have  already  met  with  fair  success,  so  that  it  is 
expected  that  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which 
has  power  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  improved  fishing  boats  and 
apparatus,  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  poultry,  knitting,  weaving 
and  other  branches  of  industrial  occupation,  will  materially  alter  the 
condition ^of  this,  at  present,  poverty-stricken  region. 

he  children  here  who  are  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  whose  parents  are 
generally  illiterate,  and  whose  homes  are  most  wretched  cabins,  are 
generally,  as  might  be  expected,  mentally  inferior  to  those  in  most 

nnrts  of  Tvplnr.fl  J 


To  the  east  of  the  road  from  Galway  to  Oughterard  the  character  of 
le  conn  ry  impioves  very  much,  tillage  and  stock-rearing  being  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  small  landholders,  who  are,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Headford,  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances.  Ia 
this  part  of  the  district  the  parents  have  some  idea  of  the  expediency  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages  offered  to  their 
children,  and  a fair  number  of  the  schools  are  in  a high  state  of 
efficiency . ° 


In  the  town  of  Galway  the  greater  number  of  the  National  Schools 
are  under  my  inspection,  and  though  the  pupils  attend  more  regularly 
tban  in  the  country,  still  the  disparity  between  the  average  number 
on  roHs  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 

there  were  during  the  past  year,  on  an  average,  12,319  pupils  on  the 
r0.Ef  . 'e  0 schools,  the  average  attendance  for  the  same  period  was 
only  7,120=57-8  per  cent. 
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The  annual  statistics  show  that : — 

In  31  Schools  the  average  attendance  was  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  No.  on  rolls.  Appendix  C 

1.49  „ „ „ between  50  and  GO  per  cent,  of  the  No.  on  rolls.  

» 43  „ „ „ between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  No.  on  rolls.  Reports  on 

ii  7 „ „ „ over  70  per  cent,  of  the  No.  on  rolls.  State  of 

Schools. 

The  attendance  has  been  most  irregular  in  the  most  isolated  localities,  

where  the  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  the  parents  present  formidable  P' 

obstacles.  I am  well  aware  that  great  efforts  have  been  consistently  Qajwa. 

made  by  the  managers  throughout  my  district  to  induce  the  parents  to  '' 

send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  but  even  where  the  most  strenuous  Attendance, 
exertions  have  been  made  the  result  has  been  unsatisfactory.  One  reverend 
gentleman,  for  instance,  in  addition  to  distributing  clothes  to  all  the 
pupils  who  were  said  to  have  been  kept  away  from  school  for  want . of 
them,  arranged  that  each  of  the  parents  of  367  pupils  on  the  rolls  of 
two  schools  should  be  visited  regularly  by  one  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools,  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  the  children,  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
results  year  the  annual  average  attendance  only  reached  60  per  cent,  of 
the  average  number  on  rolls.  How  long  the  presen t .unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  is  a question  which  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now,  when 
some  form  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted  by  all  European  gc|iool 
countries,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  by  a great  majority  of  the  houses. 
United  States  and  British  Colonies,  the  passing  of  a compulsory  law 
will  make  people  in  this  country  recognize  that  the  State  regards  them 
as  neglecting  their  duty  if  their  children  remain  uneducated. 

Of  the  total  number  of  schools  there  are  8 vested  in  the  Commissioners, 

65  vested  in  Trustees  and  57  non-vested.  Three  vested  schools  now  in 
course  of  erection  will  soon  replace  an  equal  number  of  the  worst  of  the 
non-vested  buildings,  and  applications  for  grants  in  aid  of  five  others, 
also  to  be  vested  in  Trustees,  are  at  present  under  consideration.  The 
schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  kept  in  good  repair,  most  of 
those  vested  in  Trustees  are  fair,  of  the  non-vested  schools  18  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  Two  schools  have  been  struck  off  the  rolls  on  my 
recommendation  since  1 took  charge  of  the  district.  The  repairs  needed 
from  time  to  time  in  schools  vested  in  Trustees  are  in'  nearly  every  case 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  managers,  as  no  local  fund  exists  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  Trustees  uniformly  disregard  their  obligations  in 
the  matter.  A large  number  of  the  schools  are,  as  I have  already  Accommo 
stated,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  gales  which  occur  dation.m°" 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  frequently  do  great  damage  to 
the  roofs  of  the  school  buildings.  One  manager  informed  me  that  the 
great  storm  of  October,  1889,  cost  him  at  least  £30  in  repairs. 

The  total  amount  of  accommodation  provided  in  the  district  is  Teachers’ 
sufficient  for  11,727  children,  a number  which  represents  95  per  cent,  residences, 
of  the  average  number  on  rolls.  Additional  space  will  be  provided  by 
the  school-houses  now  being  built  and  those  whose  erection  is  under 
consideration. 

The  greatest  hardship  which  the  teachers  have  to  endure  in  a large 
portion  of  this  district  is  the  want  of  suitable  dwelling-places.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  when  teachers  from  other  parts  of  Ireland 
have  come  to  take  charge  of  a school,  they  either  return  without  entering 
upon  their  duties,  or  remain  only  for  a few  weeks  owing  to  the  discomfort 
and  privation  they  suffer  in  the  wretched  cabins  where  alone  they  can 
obtain  accommodation.  A comfortable  house — such  as 'are  those,  built 
by  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works — appears  to  be  a great  inducement  to 
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• teachers  to  remain  for  a length  of  time  even  in  isolated  localities  where 
> ™e  Pe0P,a  are  ™-y  poor,  and  the  classification  and  attendance  of  the 
pupils  so  low,  as  to  promise  but  a moderate  amount  of  school  and  results 
fees.  In  the  Arran  Islands  for  instance,  where  the  manager  provided 
’•  ,ve  of  Works  residences  accommodating  nine  teachers,  only  two 

changes  have  taken  place  during  two  years  and  a half  in  a teaching 
staff  numbering  thirteen,  and  one  of  these  changes  was  caused  by  a death 
I here  are  at  present  19  residences  built  by  money  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  in  which  30  teachers  find  accommodation,  three  times 
this  number  are,  in  my  opinion,  needed  to  satisfy  the  existing  want  • I am 
glad  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  several  managers  have  signified  to 
me  their  intention  of  applying  for  loans  at  an  early  date.  ° 

The  managers  of  the  130  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 


20  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  manage  117  Schools 
ft  Nuns 

2 Monks 

3 Poor  Law  Union  Clerks 
2 Irish  Church  laymen 
1 Roman  Catholic  laymen 


. lte  majority  of  the  managers  visit  their  schools  regularly  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  progress  ; a few  seldom  visit  the  schools,  are  slow  to 
carry  out  necessary  repairs  and  through  false  sentiment  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  children  by  retaining  unworthy  teachers  in  charge. 

There  are  employed  in  the  district  79  male  and  80  female  teadiers  of 
wuom  10  men  and  22  women  are  assistants,  their  classification  is’as 
iollows  : — 


Males.  Females. 


I2-,  • 

II,  . 

ni.,  . . 

Unclassed, 


2 

8 

33 

30 


2 


31 

38 

1 


There  are  also  9 work  mistresses  employed. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  teachers,  52,  or  less  than  one  third,  have  been 
trained,  18  m Marlborough-street,  12  in  St.  Patrick's,  and  22  in  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  Training  College.  I find  that  the  trained  teachers  are,  as  a 
rule  much  more  successful  as  school-keepers  than  the  untrained,  but 
that  training  is  generally  regarded  rather  as  an  easy  means  of  advance- 
ment in  classification  than  as  an  opportunity  Tor  acquiring  improved 
methods  of  organisation  and  teaching.  Considering  the  demand 
that  already  exists  for  more  ample  or  more  generally  available  oppor- 
tunities of  training  and  the  importance  of  giving  every  facility  for 
training  to  those  who  obtain  classification  without  it,  and  takinv  into 
account  the  favourable  terms  granted  to  the  managers  of  local  training 
establishments  I am  surprised  that  at  least  one  training  college  has  not 
been  set  up  m Connaught.  If  such  a college  were  started  I am  certain 
that  the  number  of  untrained  teachers  in  this  district  would  very 
rapidly  dimmish.  J 


In  the  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  have  lately  undergone  a 
course  of  training,  and  in  the  Convent  and  Monastery  schools,  instruction 
is  carried  on  m an  intelligent  fashion.  There  are,  however,  I regret  to 
say,  some  schools  in  winch  even  such  elementary  principles  as  “ perpetual 
employment  ‘a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  proper 
place,  would  appear  never  to  have  been  heard  of,  and  where  the  efforts 
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of  the  teacher  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  retail  business  of  earning  so  Appendix  c. 
many  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  for  so  many  individual  passes  m a Reports  of 
certain  number  of  subjects.  In  such  schools  the  pupils  who  attend  State  of 
irregularly  receive  but  scant  attention  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  Scl,ools* 
effort  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  or  to  strengthen  their  A/rTXi5. 
powers  of  observation,  reflection  and  comparison.  Morgan.' 

The  moral  tone  of  most  of  the  schools  I have  found  satisfactory. 

Copying  at  results,  examinations  is  seldom  attempted  and  the  pupils  are  Moral  tone 
everywhere  truthful  and  respectful  to  their  teachers. 

There  is  great  room  for  improvement  with  regard  to  order  and  dis-  Discipline 
cipline.  In  very  few  schools  are  class  movements  made  with  precision,  and  order, 
the  pupils  generally  march  in  a straggling  fashion,  carrying  in  their 
hands  pens,  which  should  only  be  in  their  possession  when  seated  in  the 
desks,  and  with  which  they  frequently  daub  their  books  and  themselves. 

Again,  even  on  the  day  of  the  annual  results  examination,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  several  boys  in  one  class  holding  their  reading-book  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  is  buried  deep  in  their  pocket.  On  my  first 
round  of  inspection  here,  I was  much  struck  with  the  want  of  order  that 
prevailed.  The  pupils  I found  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  appeared  on  the  examination  roll,  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  schoolroom,  one  or  two  classes  in  drafts  reading,  the  rest  working  on 
slates  or  paper  in  the  desks,  the  copybooks  written  during  the  year 
either  not  forthcoming  or  much  less  in  number  than  they  should  be.  * An 
improvement  has  already  been  effected  so  far  as  the  appearance  present- 
ed by  the  schools  on  the  day  of  the  annual  examination,  but  I frequently 
find  at  unexpected  visits  that  due  attention  is  not  being  paid  to  neatness, 
cleanliness  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  school  furniture  and  the 
books,  hats,  shawls,  tic , of  the  pupils. 

Many  teachers  seem  to  be  unaware  of  or  to  disregard  the  importance  of 
training  to  orderly  and  systematic  habits  their  pupils,  whose  only  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  these  habits  of  such  immense  practical  value  in  after 
life  is  found  at  school. 

At  results  inspections,  when  so  much  of  the  day  must  necessarily  be  incidental 
occupied  by  the  task  of  assigning  marks  in  each  subject  to  each  in-  visits, 
dividual  child,  an  Inspector  has  not  such  means  for  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  habits  of  punctuality,  good  manners  and  language,  cleanliness 
and  neatness  of  the  pupils,  as  he  has  during  visits  without  notice. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  travelling — the  average  distance  of  the 
schools  from  the  centre  being  32-6  miles,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
them  being  over  50  miles  distant — caused  by  the  absence  of  railway  com- 
munication, I have  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  pay  only  160  visits 
to  104  separate  schools.  I should  have  liked  to  pay  at  least  double  the 
number,  in  order  to  have  increased  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  matters  just  mentioned  and  on  the  accuracy  of  the  school 
accounts. 

Errors  which  are  the  result  of  carelessness  are  of  frequent  occurrence  Accounts, 
and  in  isolated  schools,  where  unexpected  visits  must  of  necessity  bo 
se  oin  paid,  I have  detected  three  or  four  cases  of  serious  falsification. 

T fi  ?U  <3  8^.  Absence  book  is  now  kept  in  every  school  in  the  district. 

nd  it  difficult  to  convince  the  teachers  of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining 
ie  exact  age  of  infants  when  first  admitted  to  school,  and  until  they  are 
o lged  to  obtain  and  retain  some  written  evidence  of  birth,  I feel  sure 
mt  inaccuracies  in  the  registers  will  frequently  occur. 
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Appendix  C.  There  are  employed  in  the  district  14  male  and  41  female  monitors, 
Reports  on  a number  -which  I consider  to  be  at  present  quite  sufficient.  Two  years 
Schdoff  a£°  tlie  cori’esponding  numbers  were  22  and  61.  The  decrease  has, 
.-cioo^.  been  caused  by  the  resignation  of  several  before  the  completion  of  their 
Mr.  A.  P.  term  of  service  and  by  the  failure  of  others  at  the  July  and  special  ex- 
Morgan . animations. 

Galway.  I have  been  slow  to  recommend  appointments  where  former  monitors 
Monitors.  ^signed;  without  some  adequate  cause,  or  have  failed  at  the  final  ex- 

amination. Of  the  twenty-two  who  have  obtained  classification  at  the 
examinations  of  1890  and  1891  exactly  one-half  have  already  obtained 
employment  as  principals  or  assistants. 

The  chief  defect  which  I have  observed  in  the  training  of  monitors  is 
that,  though  they  get  abundant  practice  in  teaching,  and  commit  to 
memory  large  portions  of  Dr.  Joyce’s  Manual,  the  master  or  mistress 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  see  that  they  carry  out,  when  in  charge  of  a 
class,  the  principles  which  they  have  learnt  so  carefully  by  rote.  Am  on" 
female  monitors,  knowledge  of  the  lesson-books  is  frequently  very  meagre 
and  inaccurate,  and  many  of  them  fail  annually  in  this  subject  at  the 
classification  examination. 

Reading.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  National  Schools  which  re- 
ceives less  attention  in  proportion  to  its  importance  than  reading.  Mere 
unintelligent  mechanical  repetition  of  the  words,  phrases  and  sentences  of 
the  reading-books  is  all  that  any,  except  the  best  teachers,  seem  to  expect 
their  pupils  to  attain  to.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
language  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupils,  it  is  in  fact  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
children  of  most  rural  localities,  while  the  fourth  book,  though  of  a more 
interesting  character  to  children,  contains  proportionately  many  more 
pages  than  the  second  and  third  classes  are  required  to  read  in  a year. 
In  the  junior  classes  a moderate  amount  of  care  on  the  teacher’s  part 
should  ensure  that  every  pupil  had  distinct  ideas  of  the  drift  and  mean- 
ing of  the  lessons  and  words  which  they  read,  but  until  the  pass-mark 
in  reading  is  made  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  explanation  by  the 
pupils  of  what  they  read,  this  care  will  not  be  bestowed. 

I have  frequently  during  incidental  visits  been  present  at  a reading 
lesson  when  the  teacher  has  not  devoted  any  part  of  the  time  to  explan- 
ation of  the  subject-matter,  or,  if  I have  called  his  attention  to  this 
neglect,  has  appeared  quite  at  a loss  how  to  set  about  doing  so. 

The  power  of  reading — not  the  mere  mechanical  process — but  of  read- 
ing with  a clear  understanding  of  the  subject-matter,  is  the  key  to  most  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  by  children,  they  may  learn  without 
it  to  write  and  to  perform  arithmetical  calculations,  but  certainly  not 
Grammar,  Geography  or  Agriculture.  My  experience  has  been  that 
in  schools  where  explanation  is  well  taught  all  other  subjects  are  well 
known. 

VV  iting.  In  all  classes,  writing  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention.  In  most 
schools  the  same  series  of  copybooks  is  used  throughout  and  written 
exercises  are  regularly  performed  by  the  senior  pupils.  Too  much  time 
is  spent  at  transcription  by  the  higher  classes,  who  would  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  when  two,  writing  lessons  daily  are  allowed  by  the  time 
table  in  devoting  part  of  the  time  to  letter-writing  or  giving  on  slates  or 
paper  a digest  in  their  own  words  of  their  last  reading  lesson. 

Spelling.  The  senior  classes  generally  spell  fairly,  the  fourth  class  being  in  this 
subject  more  backward  than  the  fifth  or  sixth.  In  the  junior  classes  the 
spelling  is  fair  except  in  Irish-speaking  localities. 
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The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  fair  up  to  ancl  including  third  class  -Appendix  c, 
and  in  sixth  class  ; in  fourth  and  fifth  classes  it  is  only  middling.  The  Reports  on 
way  in  which  questions  in  fractions,  simple  proportion  and  simple  in-  State  of 
terest  are  worked  out,  frequently  shows  that  little  attention  has  been  Scllools- 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic.  I have  noticed  that  Mr.  A.  P. 
the  relation  between  abstract  and  concrete  numbers  is  not  sufficiently  Morgan. 
dwelt  upon  in  the  junior  classes,  several  schools  are  unprovided  with  Galway, 
that  most  necessary  adjunct  to  the  introduction  of  ideas  of  number  to  , .“ — . 
very  young  pupils — the  ball  frame.  n me  1C’ 

Grammar  is  the  subject  in  which,  next  to  explanation,  the  teaching  is  Grammar, 
inefficient.  I regard  grammar  as  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  on  the 
results  programme.  The  rest  of  the  work  done  by  children  at  school  is 
in  general  but  an  exercise  of  memory,  grammar  is  an  exercise  of  their 
wits.  It  is  true  that  to  learh  the  definitions  and  miles  of  grammar  is 
but  an  exercise  of  memory.  But  after  learning  the  definition  of  a 
noun,  to  recognize  nouns  when  they  are  met  with,  and  to  refer  them  to 
their  definition  is  an  exercise  of  intelligence.  Grammar  affords  the 
teacher  the  means  of  opening  a child’s  understanding  and  habituating 
him  to  think,  but  as  this  process  of  drawing  out  the  thinking  power  of 
children  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  fee  for  a pass  in  grammar 
is  small,  it  is  only  in  good  schools  that  the  proficiency  is  more  than 
middling. 

The  knowledge  of  map-geography  is  very  fair,  and  the  fifth  class  (second  Geography, 
stage)  pupils  generally  are  well  acquainted  with  the  information  given 
about  Ireland  in  their  text-books.  In  sixth  class,  failures  frequently 
occur,  the  teachers  appear  to  devote  too  little  attention  to  the  geography 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  too  much  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
colonies.  As  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  strongly  and  continuously  from 
West  Connaught  to  America,  I have  often  regretted  that  the  programme 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  class  does  not  require  some  definite  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  low  classification  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  especially  in  Agricul- 
boys’  schools,  the  number  examined  annually  in  agriculture  is  not  great.  ture* 

As  a rule  the  subject  is  not  well  taught.  In  some  schools  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  boys  in  classes  beyond  the  third,  the  teachers  make 
little  attempt  to  give  any  instruction  in  agriculture.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  West  Galway  coast,  where  the  soil  is  almost  unfit 
tor  cultivation,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  text-book  would  be  of  little 
use  to  the  pupils  who,  however,  generally  know  very  little  about  it.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  text-book  is  frequently  learnt  by  heart,  and  boys 
will  repeat  lists  of  rotations,  or  state  full  particulars  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  beans  and  wheat,  who  have  never  seen  and  probably  never  will 
see  in  cultivation  any  crop  except  potatoes,  rye  and  oats.  In  the  schools 
to  the  east  of  Lough  Corrib,  the  pupils  generally  answer  with  a degree 
of  intelligence  which  show's  that  they  have  some  practical  knowledge  of 
what  they  read.  The  part  of  the  text-book  in  which  the  pupils  appear 
to  take  most  interest  is  that  which  treats  of  the  rearing  and  feeding  of 
live  stock. 

In  84  of  the  101  schools  in  which  any  female  pupils  attend,  needle-  Needle- 
work is  taught.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  programme  a year  work, 
ago,  the  girls  have  become  much  more  expert  than  they  formerly  were, 
especially  in  the  way  of  cutting-out  and  making  their  own  garments. 

The  industrial  programme  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Industrial 
schools,  in  which  there  are  any  girls  on  the  rolls  of  the  sixth  class.  In 
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C the  25  schools  in  which  it  was  taught,  during  last  year  the  results  were 
! satisfactory.  The  subjects  most  popular  have  been  A1  (knitting  and 
crochet  work)  and  A3  (dressmaking).  I have  been  informed  by  several 
teachers,  that  the  parents  have  been  very  much  pleased  that  their  chil- 
dren should  spend  two  or  three  hours  daily  at  useful  work.  In  many  of 
the  schools  nearly  all  the  shirts  worn  by  the  boys,  and  the  dresses  of 
the  girls  have  been  made  by  the  pupils  of  sixth  and  fifth  classes.  Twenty 
schools  were  granted  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  scheme  last 
year,  but  I believe  that  in  five  or  six  of  them  it  will  be  adopted  during 
the  coming  year.  In  the  remainder  the  chief  obstacle  is  lack  of  indus°- 
trial  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  instruction  in  the  new  programme  is  of  much  more  benefit  to  the 
girls  who  form  the  sixth  class  of  National  Schools,  than  the  knowledge 
of  syntax,  compound  interest  and  discount,  (fee.,  to  the  acquisition  of 
which  so  much  time  was  formerly  devoted. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  district, 
about  twenty  per  cent , are  in  the  infant  class. 

There  are  six  infant  departments  or  infant  schools  in  each  of  which 
Kindergarten  instruction  is  given.  The  system  which  prevails  in  ruinl 
districts  of  having  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  might  in  several 
places  be  altered  for  the  better,  by  the  substitution  of  that  which  is  so 
ai  tply  adopted  in  Scotland,  viz.,  an  infant  school  and  a senior  school 
each  attended  by  both  sexes,  the  latter  being  in  charge  of  a male  teacher 
with  a female  assistant  or  workmistress.  Only  one  manager,  and  his 
schools  are  situated  in  a remote  Irish-speaking  poverty-stricken  locality, 
has  so  far  adopted  this  system  which  has  been  attended  with  great 
success,  the  results  produced  in  the  infant  school  being  phenomenally 
excellent. 

The  extra  subjects  taught  are  algebra  and  geometry,  each  in  20  schools, 
—only  2 or  3 pupils  are,  as  a rule,  presented  in  each  school  and  the 
prohciency  is  in  algebra,  generally  fair,  in  geometry  and  mensuration 
middling.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  15  and  drawing  in  11  schools,  the 
per-centage.  of  passes  is  higher  in  the  former  subject  than  in  the  latter. 

Those  useful  subjects  dressmaking  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and 
domestic  economy,  are  each  taught  in  9 schools,  only  the  pupils  of  sixth 
class  and  a few  in  fifth  are,  as  a rule,  presented,  and  fron?  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent.  pass. 

In  the  Convent  schools  of  Clifden,  Oughterard,  and  in  both  the 
Galway  Convents,  practical  cookery  is  well  taught.  I have  been  much 
pleased  at  the  progress  in  this  essential  branch  of  household  knowledge, 
winch  was  taught  only  in  one  school  when  I came  to  the  district.  The 
remaining  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  given  are  : — Irish  in  eight 
schools,  French  and  Instrumental  Music  in  three,  Latin,  Physical 
cograpliy  and  Hygiene,  each,  in  one  school,  the  proficiency  in  these 
subjects,  except  French,  is  fair. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  P.  Morgan,  D.I 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office. 
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Mr.  S.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 


Parsonstown,  5th  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  limits  of  this 
district  since  I had  the  honour  of  presenting  my  last  General  Bet>ort 
in  1890.  1 

There  are  now  actually  in  operation  146  schools.  One  new  vested 
school  has  been  built  during  the  period,  to  replace  a very  unsuitable 
house.  A thatched  non- vested  house  was  accidentally  burnt  down  and 
has  been  restored  by  the  manager  in  a better  style.  Another  school 
has  been  built,  with  the  aid  of  the  Commissioners,  where  no  school  had 
previously  existed.  A small  village  school,  under  the  management  of 
the  Hector  of  the  parish,  has  been  taken  into  connection  by  your 
Board, ^ while  another  small  female  school  has  been  amalgamated  with 
the  neighbouring  male  school. 

As  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  only  one  locality  in  the  district  where 
a school  does  not  exist  within  moderate  distance  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
this  instance  application  has  been  made  by  the  Parish  Priest  for  aid  to 
build  a vested  school. 

There  are  not  now  more  than  a dozen  schools,  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  inconveniently  overcrowded.  Although  the  want  of  space  is  felt 
in  few  instances,  there  is,  in  other  respects,  much  that  could  be  done  to 
make  the  houses  better  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  The  furniture  is  in  many  cases  old  and  worn  out,  the  desks 
°f>  an  obsolete  type,  the  windows  too  small,  the  floor  of  clay,  the  out- 
olfices  in  bad  repair  or  altogether  absent,  the  roof  unceiled.  I have 
often  brought  these  defects  under  the  notice  of  the  managers, 
occasionally  with  the  result  that  the  defect  has  been  remedied,  but° too 
frequently  have  received  the  answer  that  there  were  no  funds  available 
for  the  purpose.  Much  might  be  done,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  to 
brighten  the  interior  of  the  schoolroom.  The  practice  of  the  well-to-do 
parent,  who  takes  pleasure  in  providing  picture  books  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  children,  might  with  advantage  be  copied  by  the  school, 
manager,  in  providing  instructive  and  attractive  charts  and  diagrams 
to  interest  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  have  so  few  advantages  in 
their  own  homes. 

In  somes  cases  1 find  the  teachers  have  put  pictures  on  the  walla, 
taken  from  illustrated  newspapers,  but  as  they  were  unmounted,  the 
effect  was  more  tawdry  than  ornamental.  In  a school  which  I visited 
receutly,  the  mistress  had  put  a strip  of  gilt  moulding  along  the  bottom 
of  each  of  the  music  charts.  The  cost  in  each  case  was  probably  not 
two  pence,  while,  besides  protecting  the  chart,  the  idea  was  given  to 
the  visitor,  that  the  mistress  was  a woman  of  taste  and  took  an  interest 
in  her  school.  The  mind  naturally  reverted  to  that  other  school,  where 
it  was  observed  that  when  a roller  was  accidentally  torn  from  a map,  it 
■was  carefully  preserved  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  but  map  and  roller 
never  came  together  again. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  coloured  prints,  there  is  another  means,  too 
little  used,  of  giving  a cheerful  look  to  the  schoolhouse.  I refer  to 
window  gardening.  The  question  of  expense  can  be  hardly  said  to  come 
in.  The  pupils  would  do  all  that  was  necessary,  and  only  require  to  be 
shown  the  way.  It  seems  to  me  a pity  that  the  prize  for  the  neatest 
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AppendixC.  schoolroom,  given  at  one  time  by  the  Commissioners,  is  not  still 
Reports  on  available. 

State  of  A considerable  number  of  the  schools  are  unprovided  with  teachers’ 
c oo  s-  residences.  During  the  five  years  that  I have  been  in  charge  of  the 

Mr.  S.  district,  no  manager  has  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Allman.  Teachers’  Residences  Act.  In  at  least  some  instances  this  is  due  to  the 
town°DS  apathy  of  the  teachers  themselves;  In  one  case,  when  the  manager  pro- 
— _ posed  to  take  steps  in  the  matter,  the  teacher  preferred  to  live  in  the 

Residences  nearest  village,  three  miles  away.  In  another  case,  the  teacher’s  houso 
was  unsuitable,  but  the  rent  was  low,  as  low  as  the  interest  which  he 
would  be  called  on  to  pay  on  the  government  grant.  Several  male 
teachers  travel  long  distances  to  their  schools  on  bicycles ; and  several 
of  the  weaker  sex  are  provided  with  vehicles.  I think  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  a teacher  should  be  permitted  to  live  much  over  a mile 
away  from  his  school.  In  cases  when  he  has  to  come  a considerable 
distance,  there  is  great  temptation  to  be  late  on  a wet  day,  or  even  to 
remain  at  home  altogether. 

Teachers.  . Eleven  teachers  left  the  service  in  this  district  last  year,  of  whom 
eight  were  trained.  Of  their  successors  seven  were  trained.  One 
teacher  in  charge  of  a school  was  trained  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  untrained  .teachers  has  consequently  not  been  diminished.  Under 
the  existing'  regulations  the  number  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  training  will  be  always  considerable. 
The  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  desirability,  as  recommended  in  my 
Report  for  1890,  of  establishing  a short  course  for  teachers  in  charge  of 
schools,  and  who  are  over,  say  thirty-five  years  of  age.  To  induce  such 
teachers  to  attend  a short  course,  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory  on 
their  part  to  undergo  examination.  They  should  have  the  option  of 
competing  for  promotion  at  the  close  of  the  course,  but  if  they  elected 
not  to  compete,  they  should  be  still  entitled  to  a training  diploma.  If 
such  a course  were  instituted,  I should  have  no  hesitation  in  bringing 
all  legitimate  pressure  to  bear  on  unskilful  teachers  to  make  them 
attend  it.  At  present  there  is  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
managers  to  allow  their  teachers  to  be  absent  for  what  is  practically  a 
whole  year.  From  the  entire  district  there  is  but  one  teacher  at  present 
in  training. 

The  schools  under  my  charge  have,  with  a few  exceptions,  made 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 

Model  The  Model  Schools  are  now  in  an  efficient  state.  On  the  occasion  of 

{schools.  my  last  visit  to  them,  there  were  present  in  the  female  school  eighty 
pupils ; m the  male  school  forty-three.  The  latter  school  had  been 
injuriously  affected  by  the  illness  of  the  late  head  master,  but  is  now 
rapidly  recovering  under  his  successor. 

Reading.  Heading.  At  the  Results  examinations  few  pupils  fail  in  this 
subject.  I believe  most  of  the  teachers  are  trying  not  only  to  secure 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  proper  pauses,  but  also  are  endeavouring 
to  make  their  children  understand  what  they  have  read.  It  has  been 
my  practice  never  to  examine  a class  in  reading,  without  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  what  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  possessed  by  those 
under  examination.  . I have,  in  the  past  year,  paid  special  attention  in 
this  respect  to  the  pieces  of  poetry  required  to  be  learned  by  rote.  As 
these  are  the  selection  of  the  teacher,  and  have  been  repeated  verbatim 
by  the  pupils,  the  objection  can  never  apply  that  a portion  of  the 
reading  book  had  been  chosen  by  the  Inspector  which  had  not  been 
recently  gone  over.  When  the  list  is  handed  up,  containing  for 
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example  : — “ The  Exile  of  Erin,”  “ Lament  of  an  Irish  Emigrant,”  AppendiaC. 
“Loss  of  the  Royal  George,”  &c.  J have  in  some  schools  found  Re  “7~ 
that  no  pupil  could  tell  what  an  exile  was,  what  an  emigrant,  or  8t5Sof°n 
what  the  Royal  George,  although  they  could  recite  each  of  the  Schools, 
poems  with  rigid  accuracy.  Such  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  jjJJT’y 
subject;  matter  was  usually  found  in  those  schools  where  too  much  Allman. 
reliance  was  placed  on  “ tasks,”  or  home  lessons,  and  too  little  attention  Parsons- 
given  to  explanation.  If  the  word  asked  happened  to  be  one  of  town* 
those  given  in  the  column  at  the  head  of  the  lesson,  the  meaning  was 
forthcoming  readily  enough,  but  if  not  found  there  the  children  either 
did  not  understand,  or  had  a difficulty  in  putting  their  ideas  into 
words. 

Writing. — The  proficiency  in  this  subject  is,  in  the  majority  of  the  Writing, 
schools,  fairly  satisfactory.  The  first  class  pupils  are  generally  trained 
to  write  nicely  between  ruled  lines  on  their  slates.  In  the  senior  classes 
I believe  there  is  a distinct  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
written  exercises  ; and  the  schools  are  very  few  where  the  pupils 
are  unable  to  write  intelligent  letters  on  familiar  subjects.  In  all 
cases  they  know  how  to  commence  in  the  approved  method  and  how  to 
end  it.  I occasionally  meet  carelessly  written  copy-books,  giving  no 
evidence  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  mark  at  the  Results  Examination  is  given,  lip  to  fourth 
class,  for  skill  in  writing,  and  that  untidy  books  only  lead  to  a note  on 
the  marking  paper,  but  do  not  cancel  the  fee  for  the  subject.  I think 
there  should  be  no  “ sub-head,”  but  that  proficiency  in  each  portion  of 
the  programme  should  be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  mark.  It 
is  quite  as  important  that  the  pupil  should  acquire  the  habit  of  always 
writing  neatly  and  carefully,  as  that  he  should  on  particular  occasions, 
by  taking  extra  pains,  write  a copy  fit  to  pass  the  Inspector. 

Arithmetic. — So  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  subject,  that  I Arithmetic 
fear  there  are  teachers  who  regard  their  work  as  done  when  they  find 
their  pupils  able  to  pass  in  it.  The  delighted  exclamation  of  the  child 
who  takes  a sly  peep  at  the  marking  paper,  and  on  seeing  the  1 or  2 
entered  opposite  his  name,  cries  “ I passed,”  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  how  the  subject  is  regarded  by  the  pupils.  There  is,  consequently, 
less  fear  of  this  subject  being  neglected  than  any  other  on  the,  pro- 
gramme. There  is,  however,  the  tendency  to  make  it  more  mechanical 
and  less  intellectual.  There  is  also  the  danger  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  mental  arithmetic,  because  the  latter  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
pass  mark,  especially  in  the  senior  classes.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
notation  and  numeration.  All  the  pupils  of  a first  class,  for  instance, 
will  add  up  accurately,  while,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  will  write  down 
from  dictation  the  three  following  numbers : — 

208 

17 

9 

The  failures  in  this  subject  are  much  more  numerous  in  third  class  than 
in  second.  The  fact  seems  to  point  out  that  there  is  too  much  required 
in  the  former  class,  too  little  in  the  latter.  I think,  with  advantage, 
easy  exercises  in  multiplication  might  be  required  in  second  class. 

The  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  generally  possessed  of  a 
useful  knowledge  of  the  more  practical  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Spelling  is  generally  well  prepared  in  the  junior  classes  except,  in  Spelling, 
hud,  the  first  class  in  which  writing  from  dictation  is  required. 

When  failures  are  numerous  in  spelling,  the  only  explanation  possible 
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ia  that  the  subject  has  not  received  due  attention,  for  it  demands  no 
exceptional  skill  to  secure  moderate  proficiency.  Plenty  of  dictation, 
with  careful  correction  of  errors,  cannot  fail  to  bring  pupils  of  average 
ability  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  programme.  This  subject  labours 
under  two  disadvantages  in  competing  for.  the  attention  of  the  teacher. 
First,  it  is  not  one  of  those  a pass  in  which  is  essential  for  promotion  of 
the  pupil  to  a higher  class.  Second,  it  has  assigned  to  it  the  lowest  fee 
of  any  subject  in  the  entire  school  programme. 

Grammar. — In  my  examinations  in  this  subject  I try,  by  selecting  the 
words  to  be  parsed,  to  discourage  random  answering.  When  a pupil  is 
allowed  to  parse  straight  on,  taking  in  his  course  the  articles  and  pre- 
positions with  wearisome  iteration,  there  are  often  as  many  errors  as 
there  are  words  correctly  parsed.  Of  course  this  remark  only  applies  to 
middling  and  bad  schools  ; no  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  good 
ones.  In  fourth  class  the  programme  is  not  always  adhered  to.  There 
is  a tendency  to  mix  up  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  with  the  first 
stage  of  fifth — to  parse  syntactically  where  only  etymological  parsing  is 
expected.  In  fifth  and  sixth  classes  the  pupils,  on  the  whole,  answer 
well  on  the  text  book  in  use  in  their  schools,  and  parse  correctly. 

Geography. — No  subject  on  the  ordinary  programme  can  be  made 
more  attractive  than  this.  When  treated  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  “ Lessons  on  Foreign  Countries  ” given  in  the  Third  Reading 
Book,  there  is  a charm  about  the  geography  lesson  of  which  children 
never  tire.  No  such  interest  is  awakened  when  the  lesson  is  devoted 
to  pointing  out  strings  of  capes,  or  learning  the  heights  of  mountains. 
The  latter  is  a necessary  part  of  the  subject,  and  must  receive  attention, 
but  should  not  occupy  the  entire  time  available.  A knowledge  of  the 
text  book  is  not  all  that  is- required.  In  quite  a large  number  of  schools 
the  pupils,  who  were  otherwise  well  prepared,  invariably  in  third  class, 
often  in  fourth,  failed  to  point  out  either  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Now  as  these  seemed  to  me  to  be  fairly  included  in 
“the  leading  features  of  the  Map  of  the  World,”  I could  not  imagine 
why  in  so  many  instances  they  were  not  known  until  the  explanation 
was  offered  that  these  isthmuses  were  not  given  in  the  text  book,  or  in 
the  portion  of  it  usually  learned  by  rote  by  the  class.  I think  this 
subject  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  infant  departments,  and 
the  junior  classes  generally,  as  an  optional  branch,  the  same  programme 
being  required  as  from  the  third  class.  Some  such  optional  branch 
seems  to  me  very  desirable  where  the  kindergarten  system  is  not  in 
use.  In  many  schools  the  junior  pupils  are  not  usefully  occupied  more 
than  half  the  school  time,  the  remaining  time  they  spend  scribbling  on 
slates,  or  are  allowed  to  remain  sitting  listlessly — the  teacher,  who  is 
busy  with  his  senior  pupils,  probably  satisfied  if  they  are  not  so  noisy 
as  to  disturb  him  at  his  work.  The  elements  of  Mathematical 
Geography  should  be  introduced  at  an  earlier  stage  than  at  present.  It 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  com  prehension  of  the  average  fourth  class 
pupil  to  understand  the  reasons  given  for  believing  that  the  world  is 
round,  why  the  days  and  nights  are  not  always  the  same  length,  why 
the  summer  is  warm  and  the  winter  cold,  and  the  explanation  of  other 
familiar  natural  phenomena.  These  interesting  lessons  are  reserved  for 
sixth  class,  but  as  in  many  rural  schools  there  is  no  sixth  class,  or  so 
small  a one  as  to  receive  little  of  the  teacher’s  attention,  it  follows  that 
most  children  leave  school  in  country  districts  quite  ignorant  on  these 
points.  Map  drawing,  too,  should  be  commenced  earlier.  In  sixth 
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class  the  attempts  are  generally  very  indifferent,  because  taken  up  too 
late  without  any  preparatory  stages.  1 

The  knowledge  of  Political  Geography  possessed  by  the  senior  pupils 
generally  is  extensive  and  accurate. 

Agriculture.— The  answering  in  this  subject  is,  I believe,  becoming 
more  intelligent.  The  pecuniary  consideration  involved  is  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  branch,  ordinary  or  optional.  In  consequence 
it  receives  a large  share  of  attention,  especially  during  the  time 
immediately  before  the  Results  Examination.  As  a literary  subject  it 
is  fairly  well  taught,  except  iu  fourth  class,  in  which  the  programme  is 
comparatively  extensive.  The  practical  effect  in  improving  the  methods 
of  carrying  on  agricultural  operations  is  not  so  obvious,  and  is  probablv 
underrated.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  a boy  could  be  pre- 
pared and  examined  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  without  bringing 
to  his  actual  work,  when  he  becomes  a farmer,  a mind  stored  with 
useful  principles,  and  prepared  to  look  intelligently  for  causes  of  the 
various  effects  he  sees  produced,  and  to  modify  his  mode  of  proceeding 
accordingly.  ° 

Boolcrkwping  has  not  made  such  steady  progress  as  I could  have 
wished.  _ As  a rule,  when  it  is  taught  at  all,  it  is  taught  well,  but  the 
schools  in  which  it  forms  part  of  the  course  are  comparatively  few.  I 
believe  I am  considered  a hard  examiner  in  this  subject,  which  I take 
to  mean  that  I am  particular  to  exact  precisely  what  the  programme 
requires.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  too  much  to  expect  that  after  a 
whole  year’s  work  a pupil  of  the  first  stage  of  fifth  class  should  know 
how  to  post  the  items  given  in  two  simple  “ sets.”  The  amount  of 
knowledge  required  from  the  second  stage  of  fifth  is  also  very  limited, 
ihe  requirements  for  sixth  class  are  considerably  more  extensive,  but 
should  present  no  insuperable  difficulties  to  pupils  who  have  learned 
intelligently  the  previous  “ sets.”  I believe  the  real  reason  why  it  is 
so  seldom  well  taught  is,  that  it  cannot  be  made  up  by  the  pupils,  by 
means  of  home  lessons,  but  must  be  directly  taught  by  the  teacher 
himself,  who,  doubtless,  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  finds  it  difficult 
to  spare  the  necessary  time.  I rarely  find  the  proficiency  good  in  book- 
eeping in  girls’  school,  and  for  the  reason  given,  that  female  teachers 
are  even  more  prone  than  males  to  rely  on  home  lessons. 

. dlework. — In  no  subject  has  the  progress  been  more  marked  than 

m this.  The  obligation  to  set  apart  an  hour  daily  for  Needlework  in 
all  schools  in  which  there  is  a female  teacher  has  had  a beneficial  effect. 

•ie,vr°V1Si0n’  ^°°’  ^lat  PuP^s  °f  the  fourth  and  higher  class  must 
exhibit  garments  at  the  examination  made  by  themselves,  has  contributed 
towards  the  increased  proficiency.  In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the 
a er  provision  was,  at  first,  by  no  means  popular,  for  the  teachers  ex- 
penenced  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing  the  children  to  bring 
jna  erials,  and  when  brought  there  was  in  many  instances  no  suitable 
press  o keep  them  in.  It  entailed  far  less  trouble  to  distribute  scraps 
ca  ico  which  might  be  thrown  away  when  the  purpose  for  which  they 
eie  esigned  was  served,  than  to  hand  out  and  collect  each  day  gar- 
jin'3!1  'v^lc  *rom  a child,  required  the  labour  of  weeks.  The  mistresses 
chin  m mos^  cases  cheerfully  undertaken  the  increased  labour,  and  the 
1 len  sew  with  greater  interest  from  the  consciousness  that  their  work 
P ssesses  a real  value,  and  that  the  garments  are  for  their  own  use. 

Exha  Subjects. — These  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  large 
where,  owing  to  the  employment  of  assistants,  a division 

a our  can  he  practised,  and  where,  from  the  number  of  pupils  avail- 
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Appendix  c.  able,  the  remuneration  to  be  earned  offers  a sufficient  inducement. 
Reports  on  The  subjects  usually  taken  are  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  Algebra, 
State  of  Physical  Geography,  Girls’  Pleading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy, 
School.  Drawing,  Sewing-machine  and  Dressmaking,  and  French,  Music — vocal 
Mr.  S.  and  instrumental.  In  one  school  Irish  was  taught,  but  has  not  been 
Allman . presented  for  examination.  The  Kindergarten  system  lias  been  intro- 
town°DS~  duced  in  two  of  the  Convent  schools. 

_ I should  like  to  see  Drawing  more  widely  taught  than  at  present. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  its  extension  is  the  absence  of  qualification  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  in  the  district 
any  school  in  which  it  is  not  taught  when  the  necessary  certificate  is 
possessed.  To  induce  young  teachers  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
subject  it  might  be  put  on  the  programme  for  second  class  teachers  as  a 
branch  which  could  be  taken  at  their  option,  instead  of  Mechanics  in  the 
case  of  males,  and  instead  of  Book-keeping  in  the  case  of  females.  Some 
such  change  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  teaching  of  Drawing  at  the' 
several  Training  Colleges.  It  is  to  the  Training  Colleges  we  must  look 
for  help  in  introducing  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  rural  districts. 

Yocal  Music  is  better  taught  since  the  new  programme  came  into 
operation,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  only  one  additional  school 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  Hullah’s  system  is  the  one  adopted 
in  all  cases.  I should  prefer  to  see  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  spreading,  but  there 
is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  Drawing,  the  want  of  qualification 
and  certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it. 

Classifica-  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  is  steadily  increasing. 
Teachers’  Three  teachers  were  promoted,  on  the  result  of  their  answering  last 
J uly,  to  the  highest  grade  attainable,  and  two  to  the  second  division  of 
First  Class.  It  is  generally  the  young  candidates  who  are  successful. 
My  sympathy  is  with  the  older  aspirants  who  are  left  behind  in  the  race) 
especially  when  they  are  successful  teachers.  The  old  plan  of  awarding 
good  service  allowances  provided  a means  of  recognizing  successful  work, 
even  when  it  was  not  combined  with  smartness  in  passing  examinations. 
Some  of  the  very  best  school  keepers  in  the  district  are  in  the  lowest 
class  aiid  appear  to  have  no  intention  of  trying  for  a higher.  They  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  for  their  low  classification,  if  they  never 
try  to  improve  it,  especially  when  every  facility  is  given  for  their  ad- 
mission to  the  competition  for  promotion. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I beg  to  state  that  in  my  inspections  I have 
invariably  received  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the  school  managers,  and 
the  teachers  have  given  me  their  hearty  co-operation  in  any  suggestion 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Allman, 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin. 
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Mr.  M.  Keenan,  b.a.,  District  Inspector.  Appendix  c. 

Reports  on 

Kilkenny,  state  of 

22nd  February,  1892.  Scho<lla- 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit,  m.  ^Keenan . 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Kilkenny; 
following,  my  fourth  general  report  upon  the  state  of  Education  in 
the  Kilkenny  District. 

The  boundaries  have  not  been  altered  since  my  last  report,  and  it  Boundaries 
comprises,  roughly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  county  Kilkenny,  the  a.nd  P°Pula- 
southern  half  of  county  Carlow  and  the  parish  of  Durrow  in  Queen’s  tlon* 
county.  The  population  of  this  large  tract  are  employed  principally 
in  agriculture,  there  being  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  even  in 
the  principal  towns.  The  extensive  emigration  that  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  among  the  agricultural  labourers,  has 
obliged  the  farmers  to  employ  their  own  children  in  the  busy  seasons, 
hence  the  attendance  falls  so  low  in  many  of  the  schools  in  spring  and 
autumn. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Schools  there  are  two  schools  conducted  Schools, 
by  the  Christian  Brothei’3,  and  not  receiving  aid  from  the  Board,  and 
two  Intermediate  Schools  in  this  district,  so  that  the  population  is  de.- 
pending  mainly  on  the  National  Schools  for  education. 

There  are  at  present  1 47  schools  in  operation  in  this  district,  and  so 
scattered  that  all  are  within  easy  distance  of  a school,  and  the  entire 
school-goiug  population  are  in  attendance  however  irregular  some  of 
them  may  be.  I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  clergy,  more  especially 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  in  inducing  their  people  to  send  their 
children  to  school  regularly.  They  visit  them  in  their  houses . and 
exhort  them  privately,  and  frequently  address  them  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  same  subject.  The  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  their  pro- 
gress is  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.  In  every 
parish  I find  there  are  a few  who  turn  a deaf  ear  to  their  remons- 
trances and  are  bringing  up  their  children  in  ignorance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Legislature,  which  is  about  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
education,  will  inflict  such  penalties  upon  these  negligent  parents  as 
will  compel  them  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect. 

The  schools  of  this  district  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

Cl.)  Model  Schools,  2. 

(2.)  Poor  La-w  Union  Schools,  4. 

(3.)  Convent  Schools,  7. 

(4.)  Monastery  Schools,  1. 

(5.)  Ordinary  National  Schools,  133. 

The  Model  Schools  are  held  in  excellent  buildings,  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  supplied  with  every  requisite  at  the  cost  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  head  master  has  a residence  on  the  premises,  rent  free, 
furnished,  and  supplied  with  fire,  light  and  attendance.  The  teacher  of 
female  department  has  not  a free  residence.  Both  male  and  female 
departments  of  these  schools  are  efficiently  conducted,  failures  to  merit 
promotion  on  the  part  of  pupils  at  Results  Examinations  are  rare.  The 
attendance  is  not  large,  there  being  only  73  pupils  on  an  average 
present  daily.  The  pupils  in  attendance  are  almost  entirely  members 
Pi  ^{!  different  Protestant  denominations,  principally  late  Established 
hurch.  The  Roman  - Catholic  population  who  have  ample  school 
accommodation  of  their  own  do  not  support  the  Model  Schools. 
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AppendixC.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  subjects  which  are  taught  in  National 
Reports  on  Schools  we  have  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  Music  and  Drawing. 
State  Of  French  is  taught  by  an  extern  teacher,  highly  qualified,  and  the  head 
Schools.  master  conducts  classes  in  connection  with  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
i Mr.  ment,  South  Kensington,  in  various  scientific  subjects.  The  pupils  who 

i"]^eena?'  Pass  through  this  school  seldom  fail  to  obtain  employment,  many  of 
RUhennj.  them  before  they  reach  Sixth  Class,  which  will  account  for  the  com- 
paratively  small  number  of  pupils  in  that  class.  The  Model  School 
teachers,  both  male  and  female,  are  classed  first  division  of  First  Class. 
Poor  Law  The  five  Poor  Law  Union  Schools  are  efficiently  conducted  by  skilful 
Schods.  and  exPerienced  teachers.  The  female  department  of  Callan  and 
Thomastown  Poor  Law  Union  Schools  are  taught  by  nuns.  Almost 
all  the  children  before  leaving  these  schools  can  read,  write,  and  spell 
fairly  well,  and  possess  a useful  knowledge  of  Arithmetic.  The  length 
of  the  school  day  is  3 J hours,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  devoted 
to  learning  some  trade  or  industry!  I am  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  accounts  of  the  success  of  their  pupils  after  they 
have  left  the  institution.  A few  of  the  children  of  Kilkenny  Poor 
Law  Union  School  are  boarded  out  and  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 
Couvent  Of  the  seven  Convent  schools  five  are  in  the  largest  and  most 
schools.  important  towns  in  the  district,  viz.,  Kilkenny  Convent  and  St.  Patrick’s 
Convent  Schools  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  one  in  Callan,  and  one  in' 
Castlecomer.  These  five  schools  are  held  in  school  buildings  that  are 
in  every  respect  excellent.  The  two  Convent  schools  at  Goresbridge  and 
Paulstown  have  a small  attendance,  and  are  held  in  bad  schoolhouses. 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  all  these  schools  is  1,54-7,  and  the 
average  number  on  Rolls  is  2,318,  which  shows  that  66  pupils  out  of 
every  hundred  on  Rolls  are  in  daily  attendance.  The  number  examined 
for  results  fees  was  1,642.  None  of  the  nuns  who  conduct  these  schools 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  classification,  and  are  consequently  paid 
at  capitation  rate.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  all  these  schools 
are  m receipt  of  the  higher  capitation  rate  of  125.  Since  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  two  rates  of  payment  all  the  Convents  in  this  district, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that  for  a period  of  two  years,  have  been 
awarded  the  higher  capitation  rate  of  1 2s.  This  is  in  itself  a sufficient 
guarantee  that  those  schools  are  efficiently  conducted.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  programme  there  are  taught  the  following : 
Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  Drawing,  French,  Practical  Cooking, 
sewing  machine  and  Dress  Making,  Girls’  Reading  Book,  and  Domestic 
Fconomy  and  Physical  Geography.  I have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  skill  displayed  by  these  communities  in  intro- 
ducing the  alternative  scheme  or  industrial  programme  for  girls  of  Sixth 
Class.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  material  and  disposing  of  the  work 
never  presented  itself.  The  resources  of  each  community  to  its  fullest 
extent  was  availed  of  to  give  effect  to  the  new  programme,  and  often 
experts  were  employed  at  great  expense  to  make  the  instruction  in  a 
particular  branch  as  valuable  as  possible.  In  addition  when  applied 
to  by  teachers  of  neighbouring  schools  they  did  their  utmost  to  enable 
these  teachers  to  overcome  difficulties.  Th^- rapid  introduction  of  the 
mdustnal  programme  into  the  schools  of  this  district  is  mainly  owing 
o . e way  in  which  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Convent  schools,  and  the 
assistance  given  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  in  overcoming 
difficulties. 

?c°honitery  T^hereri®  0nJ7  0ne  MonasteiT  School  in  this  district— St.  Patrick’s 
Male.  This  school  has  an  average  attendance  of  132.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  principal  and  two  assistants.  The  Brothers,  who  are  of 
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the  Order  De  La  Salle,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  classification,  and  - 
the  school  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  National 
Schools.  The  teachers  are  changed  from  one  school  to  another  by  a i 
Superior  who  exercises  control  over  all  the  schools  taught  by  the  5 
Brothers.  The  only  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  is  that  the  teachers 
may  be  changed  too  often.  The  Order  have  recently  opened  a Training  - 
College  in  Waterford,  to  which  not  only  members  of  their  own  Order  1 
are  admitted,  but  all  Roman  Catholic  candidates'  foi‘  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Lay  teachers  will  be  ‘ employed  as  assistants  in  these  schools 
upon  the  same  terms  as  in  ordinary  National.  Schools. 

I now  come  to  treat  of  the  133  ordinary  schools.  These  are  upon  < 
the  whole  held  in  superior  school  buildings,  floors  boarded,  roof  slated,  ; 
kept  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  affording' am£le‘ accommodation  for 
present  attendance.  There  is  only  one  thatched  • schoolhouse  in  this 
district  which  is  a relic  of  the  past  age,  having  done  service  as  a Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  the  early  years  of  present  century.  Only  two  or 
three  schools  are  insufficient  for  present  attendance.  One  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  managers,  is  the  keeping  of  these  buildings  in 
proper  repair,  and  I think  a small  rate  levied  by  some  local  authority, 
say,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  would  recommend  itself  to  many 
managers.  It  matters  little  how  this  expense  is  met,  as  the  people 
are  obliged  to  subscribe  the  funds  necessary. 

During  the  past  year  four  new  vested  schools  have  been  erected, 
Ballydaniel,  Male  and  Female  ; Kilkenny  Convent,  Infant ; and  Bally- 
martin.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  tp  have  four  others  erected  to 
supply  the  place  of  bad  or  unsuitable  houses. 


Owing  to  the  vast  emigration  that  is  going  on  in  this  locality  at  Attendance 
piesent,  the  population  is  declining,  and,  as  I stated  in  a former  part  of 
this  report,  the  attendance  of  the  more  grown  children  is  more  irregular 
than  formerly . The  effect  of  this  emigration  is  felt  in  the  small  number 
of  young  children  that  are  admitted  during  the  year.  As  an  example 
of  how  this  must  affect  the  attendance,  J.  have  in  my  mind  a parish 
m which  there  are  seven  schools,  and  the  number  of  births  does  not 
come  up  to  thirty  a year.  Some  of  these  schools  must  be  closed  sooner 
or  later.  The  effects  of  the  decline  in  population  has  been  felt  in  four 
sc  lools  during  the  past  year,  two  were  closed  for  want  of  attendance, 
and  two  were  placed  upon  the  list  of  modified  grant  cases. 

The  schools  are  in  general  well  taught,  and  are  giving  a useful  and 
suitable  education  to  the  youth  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed. 

A few  are  supplying  the  place  of  Intermediate  Schools. 

In  comparing  the  number  on  Rolls  with  the  number  examined  for 
Results  Fees,  I fear  a considerable  number  of  children  pass  through 
our  schools,  leaving  no  official  record  of  their  progress.  Steps  should 
be  taken  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  pupils  on  the  books  of  the  schools 
should  master  at  least  the  programme  laid  down  for  pupils  of  Fourth 
ass  before  finally  leaving  school.  I fear  that  most  of  those  who  leave 
Sf  °tii-  °re  ^ave  reached  this  standard,  soon  pass  into  the  class 
o Illiterates,”  and  for  the  purposes  of  after  life  derive  little  or  no 
advantage  from  their  school  training. 

During  the  year,  I examined  for  Results  Fees  in  this  district,  9,291  Numbers 
pupils,  and  874  in  district  37  ; making  a total  of  10,165.  examined 

ost  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  provided  with  suitable  fee3feSU^S 
esi  ences.  About  1 2 are  badly  off  in  this  respect.  Fifty-two  teachers 
ave  residences  free.  Most  of  the  others  have  residences  which  are 
prac  ically  free,  and  they  would  not  exchange  them.  Ten  teachers  are  Teachers’ 

P ovicled  with  residences  which  have  been  built  from  Boards’  Giants,  residences, 
ere  aie  four  such  applications  before  the  Board  at  present. 
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Appendix  C.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  teachers  serving  in 
Reports  on  this  district  at  present  : — 

State  of  ^____ 

Schools. 

. Principals.  Assistants. 

Mr.  

M.  Keenan. 

Kilkenny.  M-  F-  F. 

Teachers.  1 .....  3 7 


The  teachers  of  first  and  second  divisions  of  Third  Class  are  for  the 
most  part  recent  appointments  and  untrained.  Most  of  these  will  soon 
be  trained  and  to  be  likely  promoted  to  a higher  class. 

Training  of  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  trained  teachers  serving  in 
teachers.  this  district : — 

Principals.  Assistants. 


I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  teachers  have  been  much 
improved  by  their  training  both  in  their  scholastic  attainments  and  in 
their  method  of  conducting  their  schools.  The  habits  of  study  which 
they  acquired  in  training  remain,  and  I have  numerous  applications  from 
them  to  be  admitted  to  July  examinations  as  candidates  for  promotion. 
Of  12  teachers  who  have  applied  to  be  admitted  to  forthcoming  July 
examinations  in  this  district,  9 are  trained.  . In  1891  five  teachers  were 
promoted  to  first  division  and  second  division  of  First  Class,  and  all  were 
trained. ^ In  almost  every  instance  the  state  of  the  schools  of  these  can- 
didates is  so  satisfactory  that  I am  able  to  recommend  that  they  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination. 

Monitors.  There  are  at  present  1 20  monitors  serving  in  the  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict, 45  males  and  75  females  \ 35  of  the  latter  are  serving  in  Convent 
schools.  In  the  instruction  of  these  monitors  I am  in  a -nositinn  to  state 
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Principals. 

Assistants. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

1* 

3 

7 

- 

- 

Is,  .... 

10 

4 

1 

- 

3’ 

35 

37 

3 

4 

3a,  . . . 

7 

5 

- 

1 

3' 

83 

14 

6 

14 

33,  .... 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Unclassed, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Total,  . . 

68 

72 

10 

19 
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Convent  National  School  there  is  a staff  of  eleven  monitors,  and  for  the  Appendix  c. 
past  nine  years  no  monitor  trained  in  this  Convent  has  failed  to  pass  at  „ ~ ~ 
any  oi  her  examinations.  state  of 

Some  of  the  most  successful  and  promising  young  teachers  in  this  dis-  Schools, 
trict  received  their  first  professional  training  as  monitors  in  this  Convent  7/r." 
school.  One  of  the  female  teachers  who  was  promoted  to  highest  division  M.  Keenan. 
of  First  Class  at  last  J uly  examination  completed  her  period  of  service  as  Kilkenny, 
monitor  in  this  school  in  June  1884.  Candidates 

There  is  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  well  qualified  candidates  for  Moni- 
tor the  position  of  monitors  in  the  schools  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  ts 

selecting  the  best.  The  managers  of  the  schools  co-operate  with  the  ^ 
Inspectors  in  selecting  candidates,  and  I cannot  recollect  a single  instance 
in  which  the  manager  of  a school  made  an  attempt  to  have  an  undeser- 
ving  or  badly  qualified  candidate  appointed.  With  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  these  monitors  I have  to  state  that  I would  wish  to  see  a large 
number  of  those  who  attend  their  final  examination  from  schools  in 
which  Music  and  Drawing  are  taught  endeavour  to  obtain  certificates  of 
competency  to  teach  these  subjects. 

School  accounts  are,  upon  the  whole,  honestly  kept,  irregularity  School 
being  chiefly  omissions  j however,  I regret  to  say,  that  I was  obliged  to  accounts, 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  during  past  years,  three  cases  of 
gross  falsification. 

Two  of  these  cases  were  teachers  who  had  been  recently  trained,  and 
seemed  to  be  falsifying  their  accounts  without  a motive,  as  the  attendance 
was  ample  in  both  cases.  The  third  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher,  highly  classed,  to  return  her  school  as  one  having  sufficient  atten- 
dance to  warrant  payment  of  her  class-salary  after  attendance  had  fallen 
below  the  number  required.  This  school,  through  exceptional  circum- 
stances, is  now  placed  upon  the  list  of  modified  grant  cases. 

I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  teaching  and  proficiency  in  Results 
the  different  subjects  of  Results  Programme  : — programme. 

Heading. — Proficiency  in  this  branch  is,  in  general,  fair ; the  words  Reading, 
are  correctly  grouped  and  stops  attended  to.  Mistakes  in  pronuncia- 
tion are  more  numerous.  Meanings  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  are 
well  understood,  but  the  subject-matter  of  Reading  Lesson  does  not 
receive  adequate  attention. 

Repetition  of  poetry — in  the  better  class  of  schools — is  satisfactory. 

The  teachers,  before  requiring  the  pupils  to  commit  the  poetry  to  memory, 
teach  them  to  read  it  correctly.  In  bad  schools  this  is  a most  mechanical 
exercise,  the  value  of  which  is  understood  neither  by  teacher  nor  pupil. 

Writing  is  well  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  The  exercises  of  Writing, 
pupils  at  Results  Examination  are  well  written  and  free  from  blots. 

Ihe  exercises — written  by  pupils  during  the  year — show  evident  signs 
of  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  written  exercises  exhibited  by  pupils  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes, 
on  day  of  examination,  I find  sometimes  insufficient  in  number,  and  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  properly  selected  or  corrected.  Mere  tran- 
scriptions often  form  an  undue  proportion. 

Arithmetic. — In  junior  classes  failures  in  this  subject  are  very  few.  Arithmetic, 
n senior  classes — especially  in  Sixth — they  are  more  numerous.  In 
ie  teaching  of  this  subject  theory  receives  too  little  attention.  Nota- 
1011  and  numeration  are  too  frequently  neglected  in  the  senior  classes. 

ental  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools,  but,  from  the 
answering  of  the  pupils,  it  would  appear  no  fixed  course  is  followed. 

1-ables  are,  generally,  well  known. 

th ^e.^ng.  *a  f aught.  Both  the  oral  spelling  of  junior  classes  and  Spelling, 
o dictation  exercises  of  seniors  are  good.  In  senior  classes  the  pupils 
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are  able  to  spell  orally  and  give  the  meanings  of  the  difficult  words  that 
occur  in  their  Reading  Lessons. 

Grammar. — Proficiency  in  this  subject  has  improved  greatly  within 
the  past  two  years.  Failures  in  Third  Class  are  rare.  In  Fourth  Class 
they  are  more  numerous,  chieHy  through  teachers  attempting  too  much. 
It  seems  that  teachers  do  not  properly  understand  requirements  of  pro- 
gramrne  for  this  class  and  aim  at  preparing  their  pupils  in  programme 
for  Fifth  Class.  Tins,  evidently,  cannot  be  done,  and  hence  the  numerous 
failures.  In  Fifth  Class,  failures  arc:  fewer  than  formerly.  Only  in  the 
better  class  of  schools  do  I find  pupils  of  Sixth  Class  up  to  requirements  of 
program  me.  Letter-writing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  Fifth  and  Sixtli  Classes. 

Ihe  form  of  epistolary  correspondence  is  well  understood.  The 
specimens  of  letters  exhibited  at  Results  Examination  as  having  been 
executed  during  the  year  are,  as  a rule,  correct  as  to  form  with  few 
misspelled  words  or  grammatical  errors,  but  they  do  not  show  much 
power  of  thought.  Tn  some  schools— taught  by  Third  Class  teachers- 
these  exercises  are  worthless. 

Geography. — Pupils  of  Third,  Fourth,  and  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class 
answer  well  upon  this  subject.  However,  I have  to  complain  of  the 
method  of  teachmg  this  subject  in  a few  schools  to  these  classes,  which 
consists  merely  in  pointing  out  places  oil  a map  without  ever  askino  a 
question.  Instruction  of  this  kind  is  of  little  value  and  I endeavourto 
correct  it  by  method  of  examination.  Failures  in  second  stage  of  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes  are  more  numerous,  the  programme  for  these  classes 
being  more  difficult  and  I fear  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention. 
Elementary  portions  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  required 
by  pupils  of  Sixth  Class  are  not  well  known,  except  in  a few  schools  in 
which  Physical  Geography  is  taught  as  an  extra  subject. 

Agriculture. — Nearly  all  the  pupils  attending  the  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict possess  a good  deal  of  practical  knowledge  of  this  subject,  so  that 
the  text-book  is  read  with  interest  and  understood  fairly  well. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  generally  in  the  schools  under  a master,  and, 
in  most  of  those  under  female  teaching  whose  classification  would  entitle 
them  to  earn  Results  Fees  in  this  subject.  Few  of  the  schools  teach 
tins  subject  beyond  what  is  required  for  second  stage  of  Fifth  Class. 
Tire  transactions  to  be  dealt  with  in  Sixth  Class  are  so  complicated  and 
difficult  that  most  teachers  despair  of  being  able  to  make  their  pupils 
understand  them  and,  consequently,  avoid  this  set. 

Needlework.  Proficiency  in  this  important  branch  of  female  educa- 
tion has  improved  greatly  within  the  past  two  years,  in  consequence  of 
Roard  s rule  requiring  female  teachers  to  instruct  their  pupils  for  an 
hour  m the  day,  double  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  it.  The  portion 
of  the  programme  requiring  girls  of  senior  classes  to  exhibit,  on  day  of 
examination,  an  actual  dress  made  during  the  year,  has  had,  from  a' 
practical  point  of  view,  a most  excellent  effect.  It  obliges  teachers  to 
instruct  their  pupils  m cutting  out  from  an  early  period  in  their  school  ’ 
course,  and  they  can  thus  turn  to  practical  use  their  proficiency  in 
s%“f:  :lls?  8™es  a good  preparation  for  mastering  the  programme  : 

o feixth  Class,  m what  is  called  the  “ alternative  scheme  ” or  industrial 
programme.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  this 
programme,  when  issued,  was  taken  up  in  all  the  Convent  schools  in 
this  district,  and  in  most  of  the  more  important  schools  under  lay 
female  teachers.  From  the  first  it  recommended  itself  to  the  managers 
of  the  schools,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  their  teachers  to  adopt 
it.  ihe  nuns,  by  their  example  and  assistance  given  to  the  teachers 
m their  neighbourhood,  showed  liow  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  in 
cases  where  teachers  were  diffident  of  their  own  ability,  they  gave  them 
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instruction.  The  managers  of  the  schools  in  many  instances  supplied  Appendix  C. 
funds  to  procure  material,  and  afterwards  assisted  teachers  in  disposing  ReportTon 
of  finished  work.  In  some  instances  teachers  procured  instructors  at  State  of 
their  own  expense,  to  improve  themselves  and  their  pupils  in  a special  Schoois- 
branch  of  the  programme.  In  other  instances  a number  of  teachers  ]ifr 
combined  and  formed  a class  and  collectively  employed  an  instructor.  M.  Keenan. 
The  two  branches  of  the  programme  to  which  these  remarks  especially  Kilkenny- 
apply  are  lace  making  and  dressmaking.  In  all  the  schools  in  which 
dressmaking  is  taught,  the  scientific  method  of  cutting  out  is  under- 
stood, or  a practical  dressmaker  is  employed.  In  addition  to  shirt 
making  I find  dressmaking,  fine  underclothing,  and  baby  clothes  and 
crochet  work  have  been  generally  adopted. 

Presentation  Convent,  Kilkenny,  and  Patrick-street  Convent  have  Weaving, 
both  introduced  linen  weaving.  In  both  Convents  there  are  twelve 
looms  working  at  present.  In  the  introduction  of  this  industry,  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Messrs  Ewart  of  Belfast,  who  sent  down  an 
instructor  from  their  factory,  and  took  pains  to  have  the  schools  fully 
equipped  for  instruction.  The  looms,  &c.,  cost  the  Convent  £120. 

Wages  of  instructor  will  be  paid  by  the  Board. 

Music  is  taught  in  all  the  Convent  Schools,  the  Model  Schools,  and  ten  Music, 
ordinary  schools.  The  tonic  sol-fa  system  has  been  adopted  in  only  one 
school.  Since  the  portion  of  Hullah’s  Manual  has  been  so  well  defined 
for  each  class,  and  the  programmes  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  have  been 
made  so  extensive,  failures  have  become  more  numerous.  The  songs 
prescribed  are  generally  sung  with  taste  and  expression,  but  the  theoret- 
ical portion  is  not  well  understood. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  ConVent  schools,  the  Model  Schools,  and  Drawing, 
six  ordinary  schools.  The  specimens  executed  on  day  of  examination 
show  that  requirements  of  programme  have  been  carefully  kept  in  view 
in  their  instruction. 

Sewing  Machine  and  Dress  Making  are  taught  in  many  of  the  schools  Sewing 
to  pupils  of  Fifth  class,  to  prepare  them  for  programme  of  Sixth.  and  drew- 

6 eometry  and  Mensuration  and  Algebra  are  taught  only  in  schools  making, 
where  monitors  are  trained.  In  only  three  schools  is  programme  for  Geometry, 
third  year  attempted.  &c. 

French  is  taught  only  in  two  Convent  schools  and  Model  School.  French, 
upils  are  never  presented  for  examination  beyond  second  year  course. 

Latin  and  Greek  axe  taught  only  in  one  school,  Garryhill  Male — the  Latin  and 
teacher  of  which  is  a graduate  of  the  lioyal  University.  Boys  are  Greek, 
prepared  at  this  school  for  matriculation  in  University,  and  entrance 
examinations  of  some  ecclesiastical  colleges. 

Girls  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy  are  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools  taught  by  female  teachers. 

Ihysical  Geography  is  taught  principally  in  schools  where  monitors 
o fourth  year  are  found.  General  answering  very  fair. 

Iu  conclusion,  I have  to  thank  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  this 
1 ls,nct  for  their  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  for  their  kind  co- 
opeiation  in  carrying  out  every  suggestion  that  was  calculated  to  improve 
them  schools. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Keenan,  District  Inspector. 

To 

The  Secretaries. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Hynes,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Limerick,  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
the  following  general  report  upon  the  schools  of  this  district  for  the 
period  ended  31st  December,  1891. 

Since  I last  furnished  a similar  report  upon  the  district  (March,  1890), 
no  change  has  been  made  in  its  area.  The  Aliane  Male  School,  562,  was 
struck  off  from  31st  March,  1891,  as  it  failed  to  command  a sufficient 
attendance.  On  the  appointment  of  a new  teacher,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  again  increased,  and  grants  have  now  been  restored  to  it. 
The  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas  School,  13,131,  which  was  always  badly 
attended,  has  been  permanently  closed.  There  were  not  any  special 
reasons  for  its  continuance,  and  I think  that  the  manager  acted  judi- 
ciously in  closing  it.  With  these  exceptions  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  remains  unaltered.  The  total  now  stands  at  117,  composed 
as  follows : — 


102  Ordinary  National  Schools. 
3 Model 

8 Convent  „ ,, 

3 Workhouse  „ „ 

1 Industrial  „ „ 


School 

Houses. 


A steady  improvement  is,  I am  pleased  to  report,  being  effected  in 
the  schoolhouses  of  the  district.  Excellent  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  the  following  schools,  which  until  recently,  were  held  in 
most  unsuitable  houses : — 

Kilkishen  Male  and  Female  National  Schools. 


New  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  and  are  approaching  completion 
for : — 


ELilmurry  National  School  (county  Clare). 
Fedamore  Male  and  Female  National  Schools. 


Applications  are  at  present  under  consideration  for  grants  towards 
building  suitable  schoolrooms  for  infants  in  connection  with : — 
Sexton-street  Convent  National  School, 

St.  John’s  Female  „ ' ' 


and  towards  the  cost  of  improving  St.  John’s  Male  National  School, 
which  has  been  for  a long  time  in  a most  unsatisfactory  state. 

.Repairs,  which  were  much  needed,  have  also  been  recently  effected  in 
the  case  of — 

St.  Patrick’s  Male  and  Female  National  Schools. 

Kishikirk 

Substantial  improvements  will,  I am  informed,  be  soon  carried  out 

at — 

Lackamore  National  School. 

Rich  Hill  „ 

Montpelier  lt 
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New  houses  are  necessary  at — 

Mungret, 

Cahirconlish, 

Inch  St.  Lawrence, 

Eyon, 

Sixinilebridge. 

The  manager  of  Sixmilebridge  National  Schools  has  kindly  promised 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the  matter  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  with  the  erection  of  aschoolhouse  at  Kilmurry, 
which  is  also  in  his  parish.  When  this  will  have  been  disposed  of,  he 
will  set  about  the  task  of  providing  better  apartments  for  the  pupils 
of  Sixmilebridge.  I have  likewise  obtained  a promise  in  the  case  of 
the  Cahirconlish  and  Inch  St.  Lawrence  National  Schools,  that  a suitable 
house  will  be  erected  at  an  early  date.  A site  has  already  been  procured. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  manager,  I believe,  to  amalgamate  these 
schools.  The  expediency  of  so  doing  will,  of  course,  be  a matter  for 
further  consideration. 

The  case  of  the  Mungret  Male  School  is  a very  peculiar  one.  It  is 
held  in  a wretched  structure,  which  was  recognised  merely  as  a tem- 
porary schoolroom  in  the  first  instance,  but  which,  owing  to  unforeseen 
circumstances,  has  been  continued  for  several  years.  In  the  scheme 
dealing  with  the  Mungret  and  other  local  endowed  schools,  issued  a year 
and  ahalfagoorsoby  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners,  a sum 
of  £100  was  allocated  to  help  to  defray  the  cost  of  a new  schoolhouse  in 
this  locality.  A site  has  also  been  allotted  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
grant  or  the  site  will  not,  it  appears,  be  available  until  the  scheme  will 
have  been  finally  adopted.  Pending  this  much  to  be  wished  for  con- 
summation, matters  must  go  on  as  at  present. 

■ Repairs  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Meelick  Male  and  Female 
Rational  Schools.  I obtained  a promise,  nearly  four  years  ago,  that 
they  would  be  executed,  but,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  the  work  has 
been  put  off  up  to  the  present.  It  will,  I believe,  be  soon  carried  out. 

I find  that  I have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  what  has  been  done  at 
Murroe.  For  a long  time  the  schools  there  were  carried  on  at  a great 
disadvantage,  owing  to  serious  overcrowding.  Two  excellent  class-rooms 
have  now  been  provided.  They  are  spacious,  well-ventilated,  and 
well-lighted,  and  will  prove  an  immense  boon  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 
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From  the  statement  which  I have  made,  it  will  be  seen  how  much 
the  school  buildings  were  in  need  of  improvement,  and  it  will  further 
appear,  I trust,  that  a good  deal  lias  been  done  and  is  doing  to  put  the 
district  in  a satisfactory  state  in  this  respect. 


, ^wo  residences  for  teachers  have  been  built  at  the  public  expense,  Teachers’ 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report  (viz. at  Knockea  and  Rich  Hill).  Residences. 
Another  (at  Kilcornan)  is  approaching  completion.  While  applications 
in  two  other  cases  (Meelick  and  Birdhill)  are  under  consideration  ; and 
I am  aware  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  for  grants  to  build  in  at  least 
two  other  localities.  There  are  a number  of  places  where  residences 
are  required,  but  where  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sites, 
there  seems  at  present  little  likelihood  of  their  being  erected.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Teachers’  Residences  Act  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  more  fully  availed  of  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  farming  class 
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Appada  c.  to  part  with  any  of  their  land,  however  small  or  for  whatever  purpose 
Reports  on  yuite  recently  a case  came  under  my  notice  of  a violation  of  Rule  132 
Schools.  (6)-  T le  te“  ler  rf  ided  in  a Public  house  in  a small  town.  He  assured 

me  that  no  other  decent  lodgings  were  available  and  that  if  he  left  his 

Prfient  rooms  he  should  go  to  live  some  three  or  four  miles  away  I 
Limerick.  E“bsei3u™% had  an  interview  with  the  manager,  who  confirmed  this 

statement.  He  furthermore  informed  me  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to 

undertake  the  erection  of  a teacher’s  residence,  if  a site  could  only  be 
procured,  but  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  one.  The  result,  within 
my  own  knowledge,  of  a previous  attempt  to  obtain  around  for  the 
enlargement  of  a school-house  in  the  same  locality  precluded  the 
possibility  of  doubting  this.  The  breach  of  regulation  cannot,  of  course, 
be  overlooked  and  the  teacher,  will,  I fear,  bo  exposed  to  serious  incon- 
venience. What  a pity  that  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners  to 

SSS”  °f  SUCh  a b°Jy  °f  PUbK° 


Teachers. 


Training. 


As  regards  the  teachers  in  general  of  the  Limerick  District,  I must 
say  that  the  two  years  additional  experience  which  I have  had  of  them 
confirms  me  m the  high  opinion  (already  expressed;  which  I had  formed 
of  them.  They  are,  as  a body,  sober  and  industrious,  most  trustworthy 
in  the  matter  of  their  school  records,  and  in  their  relations  with  their 
pupils  seen,  to  be  peculiarly  happy,  for  within  the  two  years  only  one 
complaint  of  harsh  treatment  has  reached  me,  and  that  remains  to  be 
substantiated.  They  are  very  attentive  to  suggestions.  They  know  by 
this  time  how  much  importance  I attach  to  the  appearance  of  the 
schoolrooms,  and  it  gratifies  me  to  find,  as  I often  do,  evidence  of 
gieat  care  and  taste  displayed  by  them  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
apartments,  the  use  of  coloured  paper  for  binding  the  tablets  and  of 
11,e*P™sl™  decorations,  which  serve  to  make  the  room  look 
bright  and  cheerful,  is  almost  universal.  On  examination  days,  too, 

rte  M o'V  St®  m°St  aux;i0us  t0  d0  a11  in  tLeir  Power  to  lighten 
the  labours  of  the  Inspector.  I should,  indeed,  wish  to  see  them  more 

ambitmus-ambitmus,  I mean,  in  regard  to  their  own  classification, 
lire  number  of  them  who  rank  in  Second  Class  and  even  in  Third  Class 

tLTers  t”°nlarST  uSeVera  .S°°d  sehools  are  “nducted  by  third  class 
teachers,  whom  I have  again  and  again  urged,  without  effect,  to  come 
into  examination  for  promotion.  The  matter  is  the  more  important 

ZI;  11S  +e  9°.mm,ssloners  ™>7  properly  regard  it  as  inexpedient  to  en- 
t!  ust  the  training  of  monitors  to  teachers  of  the  lowest  class.  In  some 
these  cases  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  teachers  could  qualify 
f"  f '°5°,tl0n-.  ,Thf  BTOCeEE  with  which  they  prepare  their  pupils,  show- 

would  T uesirrdus-t7  mtell,genoe  in  discharge  of  their  duties, 
d m ltselll?m;sh  almost  sufficient  proof  of  this.  What  deters  them 
_UndergW%P--bed  test  is  tl]at  they  underrate  their  own 
I of  the  exa.niiimtio.1,  and  attach  undue 

importance  to  what  they  consider  the  disgrace  of  failure. 

„i  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  in  the  district  is  still  consider- 

Tt  le~S  ?f  tte  mass  is  of  necesf%  proceeding  slowly. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  several  of  the  untrained  teachers 
conduct  then-  schools  with  marked  success.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
boine  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners  furnish  in  their  Manual  of  Method 
such  a practical  and  complete  guide  to  school  business,  that  any  teacher 
of  earnestness  and  intelligence  can,  although  not  having  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  training,  by  a careful  study  of  its  pages,  and  by  honestly 
attempting  to  carry  out  its  invaluable  suggestions,  aided  by  ai 
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occasional  visit  to  some  good  school  in  his  locality,  fit  himself  fairly  Appendix  c. 
well  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  ' ' „ ~~ 

The  answering  of  the  monitors  of  the  district,  both  at  results  inspec-  School 

tions,  and  at  the  J uly  examinations,  affords  on  the  whole  satisfactory  

evidence  of  application  on  their  part,  and  of  much  care  on  the  part  of 
their  teachers.  The  percentage  of  failures  last  July  was  small,  and  some  Limerick 

of  the  candidates  scored  remarkably  high  results,  I am  pleased  to  state  

that  no  less  than  five  of  the  monitors  who  were  then  successful  have  M“nitors- 
since  obtained  employment  in  National  schools,  one  as  principal  and 
four  as  assistant  teachers. 

Progress  continues  to  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  irregularity  of  the  Attendance, 
pupils’  attendance.  In  many  instances  this  is  the  result  of  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  Children,  who  have  long  distances  to  walk, 
cannot  of  course  come  to  school  oil  very  wet  or  stormy  days.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  schools  most  affected  are  those  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  city  population.  These  children  have 
the  schools  almost  at  their  very  doors,  yet,  owing  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents  and  the  apathy  consequent  thereon,  are  kept 
at  home  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts.  So  far  as  I can  judge,  the  clergy- 
men of  the  different  denominations  spare  no  pains  in  their  efforts°to 
counteract  the  evil,  but  i have  repeatedly  heard  clerical  managers 
declare  with  regret  their  inability  to  cope  effectually  with  it. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  Proficiency, 
of  my  last  General  Report,  any  marked  improvement  in  the  schools,  us 
a whole,  could  not  he  expected.  I am  pleased,  however,  to  think  that 
the  high  proficiency  then  recorded  has  at  least  been  well  maintained. 

lhe  results  in  reading,  generally  speaking,  are  good,  I have  done  my  Heading, 
best  to  induce  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  aim  at  a distinct,  deliberate 
style.  Nothing  less  than  this  should  be  deemed  satisfactory,  and  noth- 
ing more  should,  I think,  be  insisted  on.  My  efforts  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  Whatever  faults  the  reading  may  have,  it  is  now  seldom 
hurried  or  indistinct.  Mumbling  was  cultivated  once,  because,  like 
charity,  it  covered  a multitude  of  sins,  but  now  nous  avons  change  lout 
cela.  Occasionally  still  the  Queen’s  English  is  murdered  by  some 
truant  or  dullard,  but  he  does  it  in  an  open  and  undisgidsed  manner 
that  goes  a long  way  to  mitigate  his  offence. 

A very  high  degree  of  proficiency  has  been  attained  to  in  penmanship.  Penman- 
it  is  quite  usual  to  meet  with  finished  hands  even  in  Fifth  Class,  and  *hiP  “nd. 
a Sixth  Class  pupil  rarely  leaves  our  schools,  who  could  not  write  any  u^poM" 
ordinary  passage  quickly  and  in  good  style.  I have  been  often  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  the  exercises  of  the  candidates  at  the  July 
examinations.  They  are,  as  a rule,  extremely  neat,  are  as  legible  as 
print,  and  indeed  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  training  given  in  the 
National  Schools.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  in  the  copy  books  furnished 
by  the  Commissioners,  the  teachers  have  aids  to  instruction  in  this 
branch  that  are  almost  perfect.  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  Letter 
Writing  and  Penmanship  form  one  subject,  so  far  as  the  results  exami- 
natiou  is  concerned,  and  not  unfrequently,  although  the  latter  is 
creditable,  a No.  2 pass  mark  can  only  be  assigned,  owing  to  errors  in 
tile  composition,  or  to  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  form  of  a 
letter.  Composition  still  admits  of  great  improvement.  At  first  it  was 
ex  remely  difficult  to  induce  the  children  to  commit  their  ideas,  when 
le)  lad  any,  to  paper.  They  have  now,  however,  acquired  more  con- 
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Appendix  f.  fidenee,  and  have  little  hesitation  in  jotting  down  their  views  (generally 
Reports  on  orade  enough,  sometimes  very  amusing)  on  any  subject  proposed.  From 
Sch  'ok  FupiIf  of  th?  highest  class,  I often  obtain  letters  that  are  well  put 
— - together,  and  show  that  the  writers  possess  considerable  facility  in 

Hit,  ex?f.esamS  themselves  clearly  and  concisely.  The  importance  of  letter 
Limerick.  ™mg,  as  an  educational  exercise,  can  hardly,  I think,  be  over-estimated 
— and  it  is  a great  advantage  that  our  pupils  are  introduced  to  it  at  such 
an  early  stage. 


Arithmetic.- 


More  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  arithmetic  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  programme,  and  in  consequence  the  expertness  generally 
displayed  m ciphering  on  slates  or  paper  is  really  remarkable.  Equal 
proficiency  is  not,  I must  pay,  shown  in  mental  calculation,  and  I have 
very  freqxiently  to  complain  of  want  of  preparation  therein.  Improve- 
ment is,  however,  being  made,  and  I am  hopeful  that  still  further 
improvement  will  be  made,  as  the  teachers  are  commencing  to  see  the 
necessity  for  frequent  exercises  of  the  kind. 


Spelling.  Spelling  throughout  the  district  is  fairly  good,  but  better  results  mierht 
not  unreasonably  be  expected.  The  correction  of  the  dictation  exercises 
is  m many  cases  very  slipshod.  Were  this  important  duty  properly 
attended  to,  there  would  be  much  less  tripping  on  days  of  examination. 
1 here  is  a tendency  too  to  neglect  the  revision  of  past  work.  The 
periodic  examinations  thereon  should  be  held  by  the  teachers  at  short 
intervals,  and  should  be  made  as  thorough  as  possible. 

Grammar.  n 

Grammar  continues  to  be  the  weakest  subject  in  the  school  course. 
It  receives  a fair  amount  of  attention,  but  the  teaching  of  it  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties.  Besides  its  inherent  difficulties,  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  m their  homes  are  constantly  hearing  people  speaking 
ungrammatically  is  a great  bar  to  progress.  It  thus  happens  that 
children  who  can  parse  well,  and  who  are  familiar  with  etymology  and 
syntax,,  fall,  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  into  the  most  glaring  blunders, 
when  speaking  or  writing.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  greatest 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary.  He  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  qui  vive  for  errors  of  the  kind,  and  should  never  suffer 
one  to  pass  unnoticed.  A list,  too,  of  the  common  errors  should  be 
drawn  up.  In  this  locality  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  a lengthy 
one.  I he  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  frequently  called  to  it,  and 
they  should  be  exercised  in  pointing  out  and  correcting  the  faults  in 
grammar  contained  in  it. 

Geography  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pupils  in  most  of  the  Bcliools 
ot  this  district  have  a good  acquaintance  witli  their  text-book  in 
geography  and  with  the  prescribed  maps,  yet  in  nearly  nine  cases  out  of 
en,  e- study  of  the  subject  might,  I think,  he  made  more  interesting 
ian  l is.  The  branch  is  one  that  allows  great  scope  for  originality 
of  treatment,  but  the  teaching  mostly  is  of  a stereotyped  kind.  Map 
drawing  is  not  as  well  attended  to  as  I should  wish. 

I he  answering  in  agriculture  shows  that  increased  attention  is  being 
paid  to  this  important  subject.  I am  pleased  to  observe  too,  that  the 
teacher,  as  a rule,  go  in  a good  deal  for  explaining,  and  do  not  content 
themselves  with  mere  rote- work. 

keeping.  Instruction  in  book-keeping  is  given  in  very  few  schools,  and  the 
results  therein  are  only  moderate. 

“a  “S  :Illd  musio  whicl1  ar0  “'most  confined  to  the  town  schools 

<iuu  1UUk1C*  are  wed  taught. 
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I have  examined  in  the  following  extra  branches  during  the  past  year : Appendix  c. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration, 
Algebra, 

Domestic  Economy,  &c., 
French, 

Instrumental  Music, 
Dressmaking,  &c., 

Physical  Geography, 


Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr.  J J. 

Hynes. 

Limerick, 


but  they  have  not  been  extensively  taken  up,  and  do  not  call  for  any  Other 
special  notice.  The  teachers  indeed  seem  to  feel  that,  labouring  as  they  Extras- 
do  at  such  a disadvantage,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  ; 
all  their  available  time  and  attention  are  required  for  the  obligatory 
subjects. 

Classes  in  practical  cookery  have  been  formed  in  four  schools,  in 
three  of  which  I have  examined,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  progress 
being  made.  This  is  a most  useful  branch  and  is  deserving  of  every 
encouragement.  The  pupils  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  plain 
cooking,  and  in  addition  are  taught  to  prepare  cakes  and  pastry,  and  a 
number  of  fancy  dishes.  They  show  considerable  aptitude  for  the  work. 

The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  enjoined  in  every  stage  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  the  girls  at  work  in  their 
neat  cuffs  and  aprons. 


The  Industrial  Programme  for  sixth  class  girls  has  not,  as  yet,  been  industrial 
widely  adopted,  but,  except  in  a few  cases,  it  has,  where  introduced,  Programme 
been  found  satisfactory.  In  the  cases  referred  to  its  introduction  was 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  owing  to  want  of  accommodation, 

&c.  It  is  best  adapted  of  course  to  the  large  Convent  schools,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  ample  teaching  power  and  adequate  space.  In 
two  of  these  it  is  at  present  carried  on  with  considerable  success, 
and  its  introduction  into  the  others  is  a question,  I think,  of  only  a 
little  time.  It  has  so  much  to  recommend  it,  that  it  will,  I feel  sure, 
be  taken  up  before  long  in  every  school,  in  which  the  conditions  are  at 
all  favourable. 


I cannot  close  my  report  without  saying  a word  or  two  in  reference  pupiis 
to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  on  days  of  inspection.  It  is,  almost 
invariably,  very  exemplary.  They  show,  as  a rule,  a spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  and  I find  amongst  them  so  much  politeness  and  consideration 
that  my  duties  are  in  consequence  materially  lightened.  Even  in  poor 
localities  they  present  themselves  so  nicely  "dressed  and  so  clean  and 
neat  in  their  person,  that  a stranger  could  not  fail  to  be  most  favour- 
ably impressed. 


My  connection  with  District  51  ceased  on  the  1st  instant,  and  I take  Managers, 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  regret  with  which  I part  from  the 
managers  of  its  schools.  I have  experienced  great  kindness  at  their 
hands,  and  found  them  nearly  always  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in 
any  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  education.  They  ever  showed  a 
readiness  to  make  allowance  for  me,  when  my  duty  compelled  me  to 
insist  on  some  necessary  work,  or  obliged  me  to  refuse  to  recommend 
some  appointment  in  which  they  were  interested. 


I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  J.  Hynes, 
Inspector  of  National  Schools. 

U 2 
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Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr  C 

Smith.  Mr.  C.  Smith,  District  Inspector. 

Clonmel. 

Clonmel,  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  to 
you  the  following  report  on  the  Clonmel  District.  In  my  last  report  on 
it,  I hacl  to  note  several  changes  in  its  area  since  I assumed  charge  in 
June,  1887 : no  new  changes  have  since  taken  place.  It  is  a pleasing 
country  to  work  over,  as  it  abounds  in  much  picturesque  scenery,  and 
it  is  a pity  that  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  is  not  brought  more  under 
the  notice  of  the  sight-seeing  public,  since  it  well  deserves  patronage. 
Description  riffle  pleasant  to  drive  over,  the  district  is  a rather  severe  one  to  work, 
•f  District,  as  there  is  a good  share  of  car-driving,  coupled  with  heavy  inspections. 

Like  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  its  population  is  steadily  on  the 
wane.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  emigration  of  the  young  and  able- 
bodied,  partly  to  the  paucity  of  marriages  during  the  decade  of  agita- 
tion through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  partly  to  the  evictions  that 
have  taken  place  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  effect  of  this 
falling-off  in  the  population  is  much  felt  in  many  of  the  National 
Schools.  Assistants  who  formerly  looked  on  their  positions  as  certain, 
now  fear  for  their  continuance.  Amalgamation  is  about  to  take  place 
in  some  cases,  a cessation  of  grants  in  a few  others. 

Character  of  The  pupils  who  attend  the  National  Schools  of  the  district  are, 
th«  pupils.  on  the  whole,  fairly  well-to-do.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  country 
districts  ; in  the  town  schools  there  is  a good  deal  of  poverty.  Many 
causes  have  led  to  this  impoverishment  of  the  towns-folk.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  closing  of  factories,  as  in  the  case  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir ; in  some  to  the  falling  away  of  the  rural  population,  and  increased 
facilities  for  approaching  the  larger  towns,  as  in  the  cases  of  Fethard 
and  Cloglieen.  Cashel  owes  its  decadence  to  that  act  of  its  representa- 
tives which  sent  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  five  miles 
to  the  west.  These  are  the  towns  that  show  most  signs  of  poverty. 

Numbers  of  The  official  records  that  pass  through  my  hands,  show  that  for  the 
pupils  year  ended  28th  February,  1891,  there  were  12,990  children  on  the 

school*.  rolls  of  the  schools  in  this  district ; the  average  attendance  was  8,084, 

and  only  9,045  made  the  100  attendances  necessary  for  examination ; 
the  number  actually  examined  was  8,738,  as  307  were  absent  from  one 
cause  or  another  on  the  day  of  examination.  For  the  year  ended  29th 
February,  1892,  the  numbers  were  ; — 12,574  on  rolls,  7,997  in  average 
attendance,  8,731  examined,  305  absentees.  With  regard  to  the 
absentees,  it  is  right  to  note  that  they  comprise  for  the  most  part  the 
very  dull  pupils  whose  presence  is  undesirable  on  examination  day — 
every  reasonable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  attendance  of  all. 
Compulsory  Premising,  as  one  may  reasonably  do,  that  the  education  conferred 
education,  ]jy  ail  attendance  of  less  than  lUO  clays  in  the  year  is  of  very  little 

value,  it  follows  that  almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  school-going  children 

are  practically  uneducated.  Now  I speak  entirely  of  the  district  under 
my  charge,  where,  1 believe,  the  children  from  the  rural  districts  are 
rather  better  off  than  in  some  other  districts — the  towns  children  not 
worse  off — and  here  I would  hail  compulsory  education  as  a great  boon. 
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Few,  if  any,  would  suffer  from  its  provisions ; the  multitude  would  -Appendix  C. 
derive  substantial  benefit  from  them.  I give  no  weight  to  the  senti-  Rep^u  on 
mental  grievances  which  some  fear  from  its  introduction.  Those  who  State  of 
know  best  and  most  intimately  the  circumstances  of  the  children,  think  Sch^* 
these  grievances  shadowy  and  sentimental.  The  teachers  are  almost  Mr.  C. 
unanimously  in  favour  of  compulsion  ; most  of  the  managers  with  whom  Smith. 

I have  been  speaking,  consider  it  necessary  ; and  the  inspectors,  who  clonmel‘ 
have  a good  opportunity  of  judging,  are,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
it,  particularly  when  a few  safeguards  are  introduced.  With  the  view 
of  showing  how  easily  children  can  attend  school  when  only  a little 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  I will  instance  a remarkable  case. 
Skeheenarinky  F.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  localities  in  the 
district.  An  assistant  was  appointed  last  July,  and  financial  considera- 
tion made  it  very  desirable  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  Decem- 
ber quarter  should  be  70  or  over.  The  attendance  for  October  was  low 
owing  to  the  late  harvest;  November  was  low  also.  Hence  pressure  from 
teacher  and  manager  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  children,  and  in  cold 
bleak  December  an  average  of  103-8  was  secured  on  a roll  of  111. 

Still  there  was  no  grumbling  ; neither  did  the  death  rate  run  up. 

There  are  119  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  this  district 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

95  Ordinary  National  Schools. 

12  Convent  „ J} 

8 Poor  Law  Union  „ „ 

2 Model  ,,  ,, 

1 Industrial  ,,  „ 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  two  schools  at  work,  but  they  are 
not  yet  recognized.  One  of  these  is  a newly-built  vested  school  at 
Templenoe.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  the  school-going  population 
of  a locality  that  formerly  maintained  three  schools — those  at  Race- 
course, Dangan,  and  Cloghleigh.  Yet  what  with  local  apathy  (if  not 
antipathy),  and  what  with  the  falling  away  of  the  population,  a mini- 
mum average  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The  other  unrecognized 
school  is  on  the  borders  of  Kilkenny,  at  the  village  of  Poulicapple. 

I he  attendance  was  sufficient,  but  the  house  was  in  bad  repair  when 
reported  on.  Since  my  last  report  a new  vested  school  was  opened  in 
Cashel,  another  at  Killurney,  and  a third  at  Coleman.  The  Killurney  Scbools* 
school  was  much  wanted  for  the  locality,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
its  yearly  average  attendance  was  57.  The  Coleman  vested  school  has 
superseded  the  old  wretched  hovel  that  formerly  served  as  a schoolhouse, 

Ihe  Cashel  school  is  a commodious  building,  and  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  house. 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  accords  fairly  well  with  the  wants  of 
the  population,  and,  on  the  whole,  adequate  accommodation  is  provided.  accommoT^ 
There  are  still  a few  cases  of  over-crowding,  the  most  marked  being  the  tionafforded 
Ballyporeen  and  the  Cloonagoose  schools.  In  these  cases  I endeavoured  ^ schools, 
to  get  more  ample  accommodation  provided,  but  so  far  I have  failed  ; 
nor  do  I think  that  any  steps  will  be  taken  without  official  intervention. 

A hope  was  entertained  that  the  opening  of  the  Poulicapple  school 
■would  ease  the  Cloonagoose  schools,  but  it  has  not  done  so  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  The  Killusty  school  is  also  over-crowded.  The 
manager  has,  however,  notified  his  intention  of  building  at  once  a new 


• They  Number  of 
schools  in 
the  district. 
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vested  -school.  Of  the  schools  unfavourably  criticised  in  my  last 
general  report,  the  ones  at  Rathkevin,  Newcastle,  and  Carrickbeg,  have 
been  improved,  and  are  now  in  fair  order ; the  Drangan  M.,  Ballin- 
geary,  and  Grangemockler  schools  are  the.  remaining  eyesores,  but 
their  managers  promise  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  putting  them 
in  proper  repair,  or  building  new  ones.  As  a rule,  the  schoolrooms  are 
fairly  well  furnished,  and  kept  tolerably  neat,  but  the  provisions  made 
for  the  heating  of  them  are  inadequate,  and,  as  a consequence,  very 
many  of  them  are  miserably  cold  and  unattractive  during  severe 
weather. 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  ninety-five  ordinary  National 
schools  is : — 


■ — 

Principals.  1 

Assistants. 

Males,  . 

50 

13 

Females,  . . . | 

1 

45 

13 

The  Poor  Law  Union  schools  engage  the  services  of  ten  teachers,  and 
three  conduct  the  Monastery  school.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Model  schools.  The  same  three  efficient  teachers 
remain  in  charge.  The  twelve  Convent  schools  are  conducted  by  the 
following  communities  Seven  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  four  by  Nuns 
of  the  Presentation  Order,  and  one  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In  this 
latter  school,  the  members  of  the  community  are  aided  by  a staff1  of  classed 
teachers,  who  receive  fair  remuneration  for  their  services.  In  the  other 
Convent  schools,  the  staff  in  every  case  is  composed  of  members  of  tile 
community,  and  is,  as  a rule,  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 
There  are  three  industrial  departments  in  connection  with  these 
schools  which  are  efficiently  conducted  by  the  special  workmistresses 
in  charge. 

There  are  thirty -five  different  managers  for  109  of  the  schools  in 
this  district.  The  remaining  ten  are  managed  by  five  officials.  The 
thirty-five  managers  comprise  twenty-six  clergymen,  seven  laymen,  and 
two  nuns.  I regret  to  say  that  death  has  been  busy  of  late  with  the 
clerical  managers,  and,  as  a consequence  their  personnel  has  consider- 
ably changed.  From  all  of  them  I meet  with  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation, and  I note  with  satisfaction  that  a greater  desire  than  obtained 
of  old  has  sprung  up  to  get  my  views  on  the  relative  merits  of  candi- 
dates for  any  new  appointment,  Such  a course  must  work  well  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  as  an  inspector  has  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  qualifications  of  the  different  candidates  than  any  manager 
can  have,  and  his  only  interest  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
best.  Most  of  the  managers  visit  their  schools  frequently,  and  take  a 
laudable  interest  in  their  efficiency  and  success.  Some  visit  but  seldom ; 
they  are  managers  in  name  only. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  severe  on  schools,  as  there  were 
retarding  influences  at  work.  The  influenza  epidemic  in  the  spring  of 
1890  affected  the  attendance  very  considerably,  and  interfered  also 
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with  the  regular  holding  of  examinations.  Whooping-cough  followed  Avmaix  c 
ill  its  wake,  and  again  the  influenza  is  amongst  us,  and  is  thinning  the  Repots  on 
school-looms.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  differently  different  schools  State  of 
are  affected  by  epidemics ; they  probe  the  bad  ones  to  the  quick  and  Sch^- 
make  manifest  all  their  weak  points ; the  good  ones  where  the  education  11  fr.  c. 
is  good  and  solid  and  cramming  is  unknown,  weather  through  them  Smil,L 
without  much  hurt.  The  establishing  of  creameries  throughout  this  clonmo1' 
district  has  had  a baneful  effect  on  the  progress  of  education — partial-  Creanwrios. 
larly  ill  the  case  of  .boys,  many  of  whom  cease  to  attend  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  drive  a donkey;  others  attend,  but  are  irregular  and 
unpunctual ; and  home  lessons  are  unknown  to  all  of  them.  In  some 
instances  young  gh-ls  were  impressed  into  this  service,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  some  clergymen  are  making  a determined 
fight  against  their  being  thus  employed,  as  such  employment  ill  befits 
them.  With  such  retarding  influences  at  work,  I am  unable  to  report  Progress  of 
any  very  considerable  progress  in  the  state  of  things  that  obtained  two  8du'!lti™- 
years  ago,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  needlework,  which  1 shall 
note  more  in  detail  hereafter.  The  general  state  of  education  is  fairly 
healthy  and  satisfactory,  and  the  teachers  have  with  some  exceptions 
done  their  work  conscientiously  and  well.  I must  except  a few  teachers 
who  act  unjustly  towards  themselves  and  the  children  who  are  forced  to 
attend  their  schools.  In  the  case  of  old  teachers  who  have  grown  grey 
in  the  service,  and  have  there  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  want  of  energy  and  efficiency,  but  in  the 
case  of  young  teachers,  who  are  in  the  spring  of  their  career,  excusing 
pleas  ought  not  to  prevail ; the  education  of  their  pupils  is  too  vital  an 
interest  to- be  neglected.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  a kind  of  pro-  Promotion 
motion  whiph,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  desirable.  It  often  happens  that  ot  teaclwr!' 
a teacher  has  charge  of  a school  for  which  he  is  not  suitable  ; it  may  be 
that  his  energies  run  waste  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  competent  to  teach 
a larger  school,  the  reverse  may  be  tlie  case,  one  who  is  quite  unable  to 
conduct  a large  school  may  conduct  a small  one  efficiently.  Some 
scheme  of  promotion  or  removal  is  desirable  whereby  teachers  could  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  kind  of  school  most  suitable  to  their  capacity  ; 
able  teachers  would  be  benefited,  weak  ones  would  find  their  level  and 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  would  be  best  consulted  for. 

A great  improvement  would  take  place  in  the  position  of  teacher’s  Residence 
if  suitable  residences  were  erected  for  them  ; and  although  liberal  aid  is  for  teachelE* 
granted  towards  the  erection  of  such,  managers  do  not  seem  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  yet  their  proper  housing  is  a matter  that  much 
concerns  the  style  and  manner  in  which  their  schools  are  conducted. 

0 lameleon-like,  we  take  the  hue  of  the  tilings  about  us  and  many  an 
untidy  school-room  is  but  a reflex  of  the  teacher’s  home. 

Besides  the  retarding  influences  which  I have  mentioned,  over  which  Order  and 
as  being  extern  to  the  school-room,  the  teacher  has  no  control,  there  are  diBciPline- 
two  which  are  subject  to  him' and  yet  obtain.  They  are  want  of 
Older  and  discipline  in  the  conduct  of  school  business  and  excessive  haste 
in  rushing  on  children  to  new  matter.  In  all  unsatisfactory  schools 
°,ne  Both  of  these  causes  are  in  operation.  The  former  defect  makes 
ie  life  of  the  teacher  a worry  and  burden  to  him.  The  latter  renders 
the  school-life  of  the  child  almost  useless. 

The  important  duty  of  keeping  the  school  accounts  has  been  on  Schoo 
the  whole  properly  discharged  by  the  teachers.  A few  cases  0faccouuts- 
nnpunctuality  in  marking  the  rolls  by  11  o’clock  came  under 
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Appendix  c.  my  notice,  but  I feel  confident  that  the  steps  taken  by  you  on  my 
Reports  on  reports  will  secure  stricter  compliance  with  rule  in  future.  The  want 
Schools'  a ProPer  Leave  of  Absence  book  is  a frequent  source  of  complaint.  I 
— J would  be  glad  to  see  an  official  one  issued.  Erasures  have  become 
^ Smith  a^mos^  a thing  of  the  past ; when  they  occur  they  are  due  rather  to  want 
Clonmel?  thought  and  care  than  to  any  fraudulent  design.  School  fees  are  on 

the  whole  truthfully  recorded  ; some  teachers  are  inclined  to  grumble 

at  the  multiplicity  of  entry  which  one  and  the  same  fee  entails. 

Ckssifica-  Exclusive  of  Convent  schools  and  others  in  the  charge  of  nuns,  there  are 
of  teachers.  72  male  teachers,  and  62  female  teachers  employed  in  the  other  National 
schools.  The  following  table  will  show  their  classification  ■ 


Class. 

Princ 

ipals. 

Assistants. 

Male*. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

I1.,  . . . . i 

5 

6 

1% ] 

11 

2 

- 

1 

II . . 

22 

26 

5 

Ill, 1 

18 

15 

11 

' 10 

Totals,  . . . 

66 

48 

16 

14 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  only  31  *7  of  the  principal  teachers  are  in 
third  class,  and  this  percentage  would  be  sensibly  diminished  were  it 
not  that  death  and  old  age  have  been  busy  with  us  of  late.  Eleven 
teachers  finally  quited  the  service  during  the  past  year,  one  of  whom  alone 
was  in  third  class.  Death  claimed  four  hard-working,  earnest,  honest 
men  3 in  one  of  them-* — John  Fleming,  of  Rathgormuck,  M.  — the 
Commissioners  have  lost  a capable  upright  teacher ; the  Irish-speaking 
community  an  able  master  of  their  tongue.  Besides,  I am  sanguine 
that  most  of  the  third  class  teachers  at  present  in  charge  will,  as  soon  as 
official  regulations  permit,  compete  for  higher  classification,  and  secure 
it  with  much  ease.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  monitors  who  at  the 
expiration  of  their  course  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  schools  in 
which  they  served. 

Training.  Of  the  male  teachers,  IS  were  trained  in  Marlborough-street,  and 
10  in  St.  Patrick’s  Training  College;  12  females  were  trained  in 
Marlborough-street,  1 1 in  Baggot-street,  and  1 in  Kildare-place  Training 
College.  I am  satisfied  that  their  training  is  fairly  effective;  their 
store  of  knowledge  lias  been  much  enlarged,  and  they  have  come  forth 
from  training  more  highly  classed  and  more  refined.  There  is,  however, 
a matter  in  connexion  with  the  Training  Colleges  which  I would  wish 
to  see  remedied,  it  is  the  exclusion  from  some  of  them  of  third  class 
teachers  in  favour  of  others  more  highly  classed.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  would  seem  that  the  third  class  teachers  have  as  great — if  indeed  not 
a greater  claim — to  training  as  others,  and  to  exclude  them  is  harsh  to 
them,  and  unfair  to  the  children  that  are  obliged  to  attend  their  schools. 
There  are  some  teach  ere  in  this  district  who  have  tried  in  vain  for 
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several  years  back  to  get  called  to  training.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a Appendix  c. 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  may  soon  be  devised.  Reports  on 

There  are  12S  monitors  serving  in  this  district;  21  are  in  their  first  ychooU 
year,  31  in  their  second  year,  31  in  their  third  year  ; 16  in  their  fourth  — 
year,  and  26  serve  their  final  year.  A large  number  of  them  serve  in 
the  Convent  schools,  and  I must  add  that  the  nuns  do  all  in  their  power 
to  secure  places  for  their  elbves  at  the  expiration  of  their  course,  and  °i  mc ' 

generally  with  success.  Your  rules  bearing  on  the  instruction  and  em-  Monitors, 
ployment  of  monitors  are  in  my  opinion  fairly  well  carried  out,  and 
their  answering  at  the  different  examinations  fairly  satisfactory. 

Temporary  assistants  are  almost  unknown  in  this  district,  as  there  is  Temporary 
only  one  recognized.  Of  workmistresses  we  have  but  three  ; they  dis-  ^sjstams 
charge  their  duties  with  very  fair  efficiency.  mistresses. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  on  the  faulty  vicious  The  results 
system  of  education,  that  the  payment  by  results  fees  is  said  to  have  system, 
given  rise  to ; cramming  and  all  its  consequent  ills  are  paraded  before 
the  public,  and  we  are  told  that  the  system  stands  condemned ; indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  run  it  down,  and  its  defenders  run  the  risk 
of  being  adjudged  either  cranks  or  nincompoops  in  educational 
matters.  It  would  be  a pertinent  question  to  ask  those  who  so  glibly 
condemn  the  system  if  they  have  had  any  practical  experience  of  its 
working,  and  also  if  they  were  in  a position  to  contrast  the  way  in 
which  schools  were  carried  on  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  results  system.  My  experience  embraces  both  periods,  and  con- 
firms me  in  the  conviction  that  the  results  system  has  been  of  very 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country.  During  the 
ante-results  period  a few  smart  boys  would  occasionally  be  turned  out 
of  some  schools,  but  the  standard  of  education  attained  by  the  main 
body  of  school-children  was  much  lower  than  it  is  now.  The  results 
system  has  widened  the  sphere  of  education,  and  whilst  the  bright  boys 
have  not  done  worse,  the  mass  has  been  gradually  raised  to  a higher 
standard  of  intelligence.  The  cries  raised  from  time  to  time  about 
“over-pressure,”  and  “excess  of  mental  strain,”  are,  when  applied  to  Orer-pres- 
National  schools,  the  veriest  chimeras  of  theorists  who  have  very  little  suie’  &c* 
practical  knowledge  of  such  schools.  I very  much  fear  it  is  all  the 
other  way  ; want  of  attention  and  of  sustained  application  are  the  great 
defects  to  be  battled  against  in  the  National  system.  If  in  any  case 
there  be  undue  pressure,  the  manager  and  teachers  have  the  remedy  at 
hand ; the  teaching  of  extras  can  be  stopped  and  then  all  over-pressure 
and  undue  mental  strain  cease. 


1 will  now  proceed  to  give  my  opinions  on  the  progress  of  education 
111  different  subjects  of  the  results  programme  taken  seriatim. 

fn  the  first  place  come  the  infants.  As  a rule  they  are  well  pro-  infants, 
pared  in  the  tiny  literary  programme  set  for  them.  So  far  as  reading  , 
and  spelling  go  they  are  well  taught.  I do  not,  however,  find  any 
serious  attempts  made  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  little  facts  contained 
in  the  lessons  read. 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  eight  of  the  twelve  Convent  schools  which  Kinder- 
inspect,  and  in  no  other  school.  I am  glad  to  be  in  a position  to  garten. 
itpoi  t progress  in  the  calisthenic  and  singing  exercises  that  accompany 
t le  gifts,  but  in  the  manipulation  of  the  gifts  themselves  I fear  1 must 
record  a retrograde  movement ; they  are  not  taught  in  as  full  and  in- 
eihgent  a manner  as  when  last  reported  on.  I note  a marked  inclination 
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Appendix  c.  to  curtail  the  programme,  and  an  idea  is  growing  that  mites  of 
Reports  on  four  years  are  too  young  for  tile  gifts.  I am  not  going  to  controvert 
th!s  opinion,  but  those  who  hold  it  and  act  up  to  it  should  not  put  for- 
— : ward  such  children  for  examination  in  Kindergarten.  The  junior  classes 

iWtf'  al®  aS  a rule  weI1  PreParec1’ tlle  onlJ  defect  I wish  to  note  about  them  is 
that  they  are  not  questioned  on  the  simple  facts  that  are  contained  in 
_ thoir  lessons,  with  the  view  of  showing  themt  hat  their  books  are  not 
merely  collections  of  words  thrown  together  at  random,  but  contain 
an  amount  of  knowledge  well  worth  remembering.  By  such  questions 
an  interest  in  the  books  would  be  developed  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  cultivated. 

Reading.  This  subject  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than  heretofore,  and 
some  improvement  has  taken  place,  but  there  is  still  very  much  room 
for  further  progress ; the  mechanical  part  is  fairly  well  done.  Expression 
and  intelligence  are  still  wanting,  and  in  some  schools  a false  fluency 
sets  its  seal  on  slovenly  teaching.  It  is  in  this  subject  that  excessive 
haste  produces  its  most  blighting  effects.  Dull  pupils  that  hastily  skim 
over  lesson  after  lesson  are  very  uselessly  employed.  In  many  cases 
punctuation  is  lost  sight  of,  and  ludicrous  are  the  errors  that  ensue  from 
this  neglect.  Some  time  since  I expressed  a hope  that  the  elocution 
classes  in  the  Training  Colleges  would  be  fruitful  in  National  schools, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  harvest-time  has  not  yet  come ; reading  is 
still  crude  and  wants  modulation  and  expression.  I wish  to  add  that 
teachers  are  becoming  more  keen  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
a,  b,  and  c sub-divisions  of  the  reading  programme ; a monopolizes  most 
attention,  and  rightly,  for  it  draws  the  money ; c is  fair  to  the  eye,  and 
hence  is  not  neglected  in  tolo,  but  b is  the  irksome  part  to  both  teacher 
and  examiner,  although  the  most  profitable  to  the  pupil,  as  on  it  the 
cultivation  of  his  intelligence  largely  depends,  still  it  is  neglected.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a and  b incorporated,  i.e.,  reading  and  explanation 
should  go  hand  in  hand  as  a claim  for  the  money  fee  ; such  a change 
would,  in  my  opinion  be  fraught  with  much  benefit. 

Writing.  In  my  last  report  I noted  that  writing  in  the  junior  classes  was  good, 
but  that  there  was  a falling  away  in  the  senior  classes.  I expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  cause,  but  I have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  another  reason  why  writing  in  the  senior  classes  is  defective. 
In  the  dictation  aud  home  exercises,  quantity  and  not  quality  is  the 
main  object,  the  subject  of  the  exercise  claims' more  attention  than  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written  ; lienee,  in  very  many  instances  the  pen- 
manship suffers.  In  some  schools  I find  too  great  a diversity  of  hand- 
writing. Oopy-books  from  all  the  different  series  on  the  Board’s  list 
are  in  use  and  with  injurious  effects.  Any  one  series,  if  only  faithfully 
practised,  can  in  my  opinion  beget  good  writing,  their  blending  will  pro- 
bably beget  a spurious  hybrid.  While  referring  to  writing,  I wish  to 
call  attention  to  a copy-book  that  sometimes  is  met  with  in  National 
» schools.  There  is  a half-penny  copybook  on  the  Board’s  list  issued 

through  the  Board,  with  its  price  hd.  stamped  thereon ; a copy  similar 
in  all  respects  is  issued  by  a certain  firm  to  country  dealers  and  others 
with  the  inscription  “ Price  One  Penny.”  I beg  to  suggest  in  the 
interests  of  school  children  that  the  use  of  this  copy  should  be  forbidden 
in  National  schools,  and  I make  this  suggestion  because  I am  satisfied 
that  this  copy-book  has  been  often  made  the  means  of  “turning  a 
(clis)honest  penny.  ’ With  regard  to  letter-writing  I am  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  progress  is  slow  and  has  not  come  up  to  my  expectations ; the 
letters  written  for  me  on  the  most  common-place  subjects,  continue  very 
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crude,  indeed,  in  some  cases  even  the  correct  form  is  unknown.  The  -Appendix  C. 
simplest  words  are  misspelt  and  the  most  elementary  rules  of  syntax  Reports  on 
sinned  against.  I merely  mention  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  State >f 
and  if  I were  asked  to  assign  a remedy  I would  suggest  that  the  fee  for  Schoolg‘ 
writing  be  increased,  and  the  letter  should  be  the  main  element  in  Mr.  C. 
adjudging  a pass.  Smith. 

This  subject  continues  to  be  well  taught  and  calls  but  for  few  words  cloJ^e1, 
of  comment.  In  all  good  schools  the  pupils  pass  and  show  an  extensive  Arithmetic, 
knowledge  of  book-work,  but  there  still  remains  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint which  I made  in  a former  report.  Arithmetic  in  the  abstract  and 
not  in  the  concrete , still  holds  the  field.  Practical  every-day  calcula- 
tions— mostly  mental,  always  simple — are  too  much  eschewed  ; I also 
find  that  numeration  and  notation  are  sometimes  neglected.  In  thoso 
schools  in  which  arithmetic  is  weak  and  wherein  vicious  habits  of  work 
obtain,  I invariably  find  that  the  tables  are  badly  taught.  Every  super- 
structure rests  on  a foundation  and  arithmetic  is  no  exception.  A slight 
improvement  is  observable  with  regard  to  mental  arithmetic  ; it  receives 
more  attention  now  than  heretofore,  but  it  does  not  yet  get  that  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands. 

The  junior  classes,  as  a rule,  pass  in  spelling,  for  their  programme  is  Spelling, 
small  and  their  examination  oral.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  classes 
failures  are  common  enough,  and  I very  frequently  find  pupils  able  to 
spell  orally  words  which  they  are  unable  to  write  down  correctly. 

Failures  in  dictation  are  rarer  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that,  when  the  pupils  of  such  classes  leave  school,  their 
correspondence  will  be  graced  with  correct  orthography.  I find  that 
some  pupils— who  are  able  to  spell  very  difficult  words  in  a dictation 
exercise — flounder  hopelessly,  sometimes  even  at  monosyllabic  words,  in 
letters  and  such  exercises  as  are  of  their  own  composition.  To  many, 
the  distinctions  between  no  and  know  ; to,  too,  and  two;  hear  and  here; 
there  and  their , and  similar  words,  are  very  grave  difficulties.  This 
points  to  an  excess  of  memory  work  and  a want  of  cultivation  of  the 
intellect. 

Grammar  still  runs  its  chequered  career — good,  bad,  or  indifferent — Grammar, 
according  to  the  calibre  of  the  teacher.  Analysis  is  not  taught  to  the 
extent  I would  wish.  A few  teachers  make  it  the  key  stone  of  the  arch, 
but  they  are  too  few ; the  old  imperfect  system  of  teaching  grammar 
still,  as  a rule,  obtains.  The  fruit  of  this  system  is  seen  in  the  rambling 
inconsecutive  letter  which  a capital  parser  can  turn  out  quite  com- 
placently on  the  simplest  subject.  With  a mind  quite  at  ease,  he 
gladly  bids  adieu  to  grammar  and  common  sense  aud  jots  down  a few 
incoherent  phrases  without  connexion  or  dependence.  Teachers  ought 
to  recognise  that  a Fifth  class  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  write  a simple 
letter  on  a simple  subject.  Until  this  minimum  is  attained  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remove  the  slur  of  inefficiency  which  some  would  attach  to 
the  National  Education  system.  The  correct  form  in  which  a letter 
should  be  drafted  could  be  taught  to  the  very  junior  pupils,  and  it  is 
quite  inexcusable  that  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  should  sin 
against  the  most  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

This  subject  is  taught  with  very  fair  success  in  all  classes  up  to  V2.  Geography. 
I regret  to  say  that  where  the  Industrial  Programme  is  adopted,  very 
little  attention  is  given  to  it,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  compositions 
that  test  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  it  are,  as  a rule,  very  mediocre.  I 
should  wish  to  see  children  more  interested  in  Geography  lessons. 
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They  should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  places  to  which  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  are  not  mere  names  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  are 
places  which  they  may,  possibly,  visit  hereafter,  or  in  which  some  friend 
may  dwell. 

A book  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  still  taught.  In  some  schools, 
knowledge  of  a more  practical  kind  seems  to  be  imparted,  but  I would 
wish  to  meet  with  such  in  more  schools.  Many  teachers  trust  more  to 
Agriculture,  the  memory  of  their  pupils  than  to  their  understanding,  and  the  results 
are  not  satisfactory.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  study  of 
this  subject  could  be  made  both  useful  and  entertaining  and  the  intel- 
ligent teaching  of  it  would  be  well  rewarded.  In  a few  schools  girls  are 
presented  for  examination  in  it,  but  their  answering  is  generally  inferior 
to  those  of  boys.  One  seldom  meets  with  any  specimens  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  grass,  or  roots  in  the  schools,  although  a very  interesting 
collection  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  got  together  that  would  prove 
valuable  for  illustrations  in  class. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a good  many  schools  ; the  sets  are,  as  a rule, 
written  out  neatly,  and  a fair  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  shown. 

I have  not  been  able  to  report  very  much  progress  in  the  literary 
programme  on  what  obtained  two  years  ago ; but  the  very  marked 
prevalence  of  epidemics  can  legitimately  be  adduced  as  an  excusing  plea. 
There  is,  however,  one  subject,  and  that  a most  important  one,  in 
which  very  much  progress  has  been  made  : I refer  to  needlework.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  is  now  taught  in  this  district 
in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  With  the  view  of  stimulating  still 
further  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  creating  a laudable  rivalry  amongst 
them,  an  exhibition  of  school  work  to  be  held  next  summer,  has  been 
organized  by  a committee  of  ladies  in  Clonmel,  at  the  initiative  of  Mrs. 
Bagwell,  and  as  a result  there  will  be  about  XI 2 to  dispense  in  prizes 
to  the  successful  competitors.  The  teachers  and  school-children  promise 
active  co-operation.  Besides  this,  I have  much  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  in  all  the  principal  schools  of  the  district  the  senior  girls  are  now 
able  to  draft  their  own  dresses.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Miss 
Walsh — scientific  expositor  of  Madame  Bcurke’s  system — amongst  us. 
Her  lectures  have  been  fraught  with  much  good  to  all  who  attended 
them.  She 'held  successful  classes  in  most  of  the  Convent  Schools,  and 
in  every  case  gave  satisfaction  to  the  community.  With  a view  of 
diffusing  a knowledge  of  cutting-out,  Mrs.  Duggan,  the  principal  of 
Burncourt  F.,  suggested  the  idea  of  getting  Miss  Walsh  to  lecture  a 
class  formed  of  teachers.  I warmly  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and 
the  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  a vacant  room  in  the  Model  School, 
to  a class  of  about  20  teachers,  with  much  fruit,  and  they  have  since 
been  diffusing  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  their  pupils. 

Cookery  Cookery  is  also  a subject  that  received  much  attention  here  during 
the  past  year.  A successful  class  of  about  30  externs  was  held  at  the 
Model  Schools,  under  an  accomplished  diplomee,  Miss  Scudamore. 
Another  course  was  given  by  the  same  lady  to  the  senior  pupils  of  the 
Model  School.  These  lectures  were  mainly  organized  by  Mrs.  Bagwell 
and  a committee  of  ladies,  who  take  a deep  interest  in  forwarding  in- 
dustrial education.  Miss  Scudamore  also  lectured  in  the  Mercy  Con- 
vent National  School,  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  in  the  National  Schools 
attached  to  the  Presentation  Convents  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  Clonmel,  and 
Fethard  ; and  her  lectures  in  every  case  gave  much  satisfaction.  It.  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a matter  for  regret  that  these  classes  are  not  eligible  for 
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results  fees.  I should  gladly  welcome  a scheme  engrafted  on  the 
National  Education  system  akin  to  that  engrafted  on  the  English  code, 
which  admits  of  the  holding  of  such  classes,  much  practical  good  would 
result  from  it. 

The  Industrial  department  in  connexion  with  the  Presentation  Convent 
in  Carrick-on-Suir,  continues  to  flourish.  It  affords  means  of  support 
to  several  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  and  some  have  got 
good  places  out  of  it. 

Music  and  Drawing  are,  as  a rule,  taught  in  the  Convent  Schools,  and 
generally  with  success.  They  are  also  taught  in  some  other  schools, 
but  not  as  extensively  as  I would  wish.  The  revised  music  programme 
has  effected  a great  improvement  in  the  schools  where  the  Hullali  system 
is  taught.  Tonic  sol-fa  is  gradually  creeping  in.  Wherever  it  is  prac- 
tised nearly  all  the  pupils  sing. 

Algebra  and  Geometry  are  the  extras  usually  taught  in  boys’  schools, 
the  former  is  pretty  well  taught  for  the  first  two  years,  failures  in  the 
third  years'  course  are  frequent.  Geometry  is,  as  a rule,  badly  taught. 

In  girls’  schools  the  usual  extras  are  domestic  economy,  physical 
geography,  sewing  machine,  and  dressmaking.  This  last  extra  is  now 
taught  beneficially,  inasmuch  as  the  cutting-out  of  dresses  is  no  longer 
done  by  the  “ rule  of  thumb.”  The  knowledge  of  the  former  two  extras 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  moderate. 

French,  I regret  to  say,  still  continues  to  waste  the  time  and  energies  French, 
of  some  children  in  a few  schools,  who  could  be  much  better  employed 
at  learning  something  that  would  be  of  more  practical  use  to  them  in 
after  years. 

The  incidental  visits  which  I pay  give  me  an  opportunity  of  observ-  Incidental 
ing  how  the  teachers  keep  their  accounts  and  attend  to  their  duties  ; visits- 
they  also  enable  me  to  see  the  schools  in  their  <f  every-day  garb.”  The 
teachers  are  generally  to  the  front  and  busily  employed,  but  in  many 
cases  the  Time  Table  arrangements  are  not  strictly  complied  with,  and 
order  and  discipline  are  not  maintained  with  that  care  and  exactness 
that  are  so  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  teacher,  the  effectiveness  of 
his  labours,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  his  pupils. 

The  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  good  order  and  strict  discipline, 
should  always  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who  aims  at 
conducting  an  efficient  school. 

The  Industrial  Programme  has  been  adopted  in  twenty-four  schools,  industrial 
In  some  schools  it  is  efficiently  taught,  in  others  very  poorly.  It  is  Programme, 
made  in  these  latter  a pretext  for  avoiding  the  more  irksome  literary 
programme  for  VI.  class.  Many  teachers  in  rural  districts  complain 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  materials.  Some  really  good  schools  find 
no  such  difficulty,  the  secret  being  that  the  materials  sent  to  the  school 
are  returned  properly  made  and  not  spoiled.  In  large  town  schools 
there  will  always  be  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  Industrial  Programme,  as  many  children  attend  these  schools  for 
literary  attainments,  their  industrial  requirements  being  very  well 
supplied  by  the  needlework  programme  at  present  in  force. 

I remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office,  Dublin. 


C.  Smith. 
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Cromie.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cromie,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 

Millatreet. 

Millstreet,  5tli  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  the 
following  Report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Millstreet  district,  of 
which  I was  in  charge  from  October,  1889,  until  January,  1892. 

The  Dis-  This  district  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-west  of  the 
tnct.  county  Cork,  and  it  includes  also  a small  strip  of  the  county  Kerry. 

It  extends  from  Newmarket  on  the  north,  to  a few  miles  below  Inchi- 
geela  on  the  south ; its  eastern  and  western  extremities  are  Lombards- 
town  on  the  one  side,  and  Rathmore  on  the  other.  Within  its 
boundaries  there  are  only  three  towns  of  any  importance,  Macroom, 
Kanturk,  and  Millstreet,  the  latter  being  the  official  centre.  Macroom 
is  the  largest  of  these,  and  has  a population  somewhat  exceeding 
3,000.  Kanturk  and  Millstreet  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
villages,  and  in  both  business  is  not  improving,  nor  is  the  population 
increasing.  The  district,  therefore,  is  almost  entirely  rural..  A great 
portion  of  the  country  is  composed  of  bleak  uplands,  almost  denuded  of 
trees.  In  consequence  the  climate  is  very  cold,  and  while  the  scenery 
is  sometimes  picturesque  it  is  seldom  charming.  Through  the  middle  of 
tlie  district,  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  Millstreet,  the  Boggeragh 
mountains  run  from  west  to  east.  These  attain  in  some  places  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  as  the  portion  of  the  range  within  the 
district  is  pierced  by  three  roads  only,  travelling  is  rendered  difficult 
and  trying. 

theD’°t * °f  ^ thLe  Boggeragh  mountains  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line,  the 
e is  net.  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  district  are  distinguished  by 
several  well-marked  features.  To  the  north  the  bleak  upland  prevails, 
but  in  the  southern  side,  although  it  is  not  entirely  absent,  there  are 
some  fertile  low-lying  valleys,  where  the  verdure  is  very  rich,  and  the 
contours  of  the  country  soft  and  pleasing. 

The  Pupils.  The  children  to  the  south,  also,  are  different  from  their  northern 
neighbours.  They  are  more  vivacious,  seem  to  enjoy  life  more 
thoroughly,  and  generally  appear  more  prepossessing  to  strangers,  but  I 
question  if  they  have  any  advantage  in  solid  intellect.  Indeed,  I was 
often  struck  with  the  mental  powers  exhibited  by  the  stolid-looking  lads 
in  the  poor  and  dreary  tract  between  Newmarket  and  Boherbee — and 
be  it  remarked  these  were  native  powers,  for,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards, 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
was  not  the  strongest  point  with  some  of  my  late  teachers. 

The  School-  In  the  district  there  are  114  schools.  Of  these  107  are  ordinary 
iouse».  National  schools,  4 are  Convent  schools,  and  the  remaining  3 are 
supplied  by  the  Poor  Law  boards  for  the  education  of  the  workhouse 
children.  As  a rule  the  schoolhouses  are  very  fair  buildings.  The 
majority  are  vested  in  trustees,  who  unfortunately  in  many  cases  seem 
to  have  very  erroneous  ideas  with  regard  to  their  trust,  and  do  not 
appear  to  trouble  themselves  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
Repairs,  which  are  fairly  attended  to,  are  usually  effected  by  the  Parish 
Priest,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  teacher.  A few  only  of  the  buildings 
are  absolutely  bad.  These  are  gradually  being  got  rid  of,  and  if  the 
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tendency  amongst  the  managers,  observable  both  before  and  during  Appendix  C 
my  stay  in  the  district,  to  erect  new  and  commodious  buildings  in  Reports  on 
place  of  the  old  and  obsolete  structures  continues,  in  a few  years  time  Sute  of 
the  district  will  be  well  equipped  so  far  as  stone  and  mortar  are  con-  School3‘ 
cerned.  Since  1889,  grants  were  made  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Dennehy,  Jfr.  E.S. 
Kanturk ; Rev.  D.  J.  O’Riordan,  Kingwilliamstown ; and  Rev.  J.  Crcmtc- 
Russell,  Coachford,  in  aid  of  building  new  schools.  Some  additional  MLUstrect- 
grants  are  confidently  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  financial 
year,  and  in  other  cases,  if  certain  legal  difficulties  be  overcome, 
applications  for  aid  will  be  made.  In  1890,  the  Runs  at  Rathmore 
built  a beautiful  and  highly  useful  school  close  to  the  convent.  It 
may  seem  invidious  to  single  out  a particular  school,  but  the  elegance 
of  the  building,  combined  with  its  thorough  utility,  calls  for  special 
praise.  Replete  with  all  educational  requirements,  it  is  destined  to 
prove  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  schools  are  situated  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner  with  regard  Situation  of 
to  the  distribution  of  population.  One  school  might  perhaps  be  added  l*ia  Schools, 
in  the  JDrishane  parish,  about  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Millstreet, 
another  might  suitably  be  added  in  the  border  land  between  the 
parishes  of  Kilnamartyra  and  Inchigeela,  and  a third  between  Clon- 
drohld  and  Ballyvourney.  But  considered  on  the  whole,  there  are 
comparatively  few  instances  where  undue  hardship  is  imposed  on  the 
children  by  the  inconvenient  situation  of  the  schools. 

The  teachers’  residences  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  little  Teacheis’ 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  generous  facilities  afforded  by  the  State  ReBideucea* 
for  the  erection  at  public  expense  of  residences  attached  to  the  school. 

Difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable  sites  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
this  backwardness,  but  the  teachers  themselves  seem  strangely  careless 
in  reference  to  their  dwellings,  and  appear  quite  satisfied  with  their 
present  uncomfortable  homes,  where  I should  imagine  opportunities  for 
close  study  are  rare.  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  however,  the  district 
is  progressing,  and  recently  several  commodious  residences  have  been 
erected.  The  matter  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of.  the 
managers  of  the  schools,  and  in  all  probability  when  the  next  general 
report  on  this  district  is  written  substantial  improvement  will  be 
recorded. 

The  managers  of  the  schools  are  in  nearly  all  cases  the  priests  of  the  Th« 
different  parishes.  They  are  most  energetic  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  M»n»g«rg. 
find  all  seem  anxious  to  advance  in  every  way  in  their  power  the  educational 
interests  of  the  districts.  A few,  I regret  to  say,  have  in  late  years  been 
unable  through  illness  to  take  such  an  active  interest  as  formerly  in  their 
schools.  With  the  deepest  concern  I noticed  at  the  last  results  ex- 
amination held  in  his  parish  that  the  kind  and  courteous  Canon  Foley 
of  Crookstown  was  scarcely  able  to  continue  his  visits  to  the  schools. 

It  is  only  right  that  this  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  acknowledging 
the  immense  services  rendered  to  education  by  this  priest.  A skilful 
organiser,  a considerate  but  strict  manager,  Canon  Foley  for  almost 
hity  years  has  laboured  most  earnestly  and  efficiently  to  promote  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  his  people. 

Since  I came  to  the  district  four  very  worthy  and  exemplary  managers 
1 ied,  the  Rev.  C.  O’Connell,  p.p.,  Newmarket,  the  Rev.  M.  Doherty,  p.r., 
ghina,  the  Rev.  P.  Foley,  p.p.,  Coachford,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Slattery, 
uperioress  of  the  Millstreet  Convent.  Their  excellent  successors  will, 
am  sure,  carry  on  their  work  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
success  in  the  cause  of  education. 
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As  a general  rule  the  teachers  are  very  efficient  and  industrious 
public  servants.  Of  course,  where  so  many  arc  employed  it  is  likely 
that  cases  will  be  met  with  of  men  who  have  mistaken  their  vocation  in 
life,  and  whose  absence  from  the  ranks  would,  stand  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  staff  than  their  presence  therein  ; but  fortunately  few  such  cases 
exist  here. 

Too  many  in  the  district  are  untrained,  and  too  many  are  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  lowest  class — men  who  would  be  fitted  by  the 
character  of  their  school  work  to  adorn  a higher.  My  efiorts  to  stimu- 
late the  ambition  of  some  of  these  were  not  attended  with  any  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  result. 

At  the  same  time  the  classification  of  teachers  is  fairly  high  in  the 
Millstreet  district.  Three-fourths  of  the  principal  teachers  are  either  in 
the  first  or  second  class  grade.  Of  the  remaining  one-fourth  some  are 
thoroughly  inefficient,  others  are  efficient  but  indifferent  to  and  careless 
of  their  own  advancement.  As  a rule  the  most  highly-classed  teachers 
are  by  far  the  most  efficient,  although  one  or  two  cases  are  to  be  met 
with  where  the  teachers  after  having  worked  most  diligently  until  they 
obtained  high  classes  became  less . assiduous  in  the  discharge  ot  their 
duties.  Many  of  the  assistant  teachers  are  so  circumstanced  that  there 
is  little  probability  of  their  obtaining  the  principal  charge  of  schools. 
On  account  of  family  and  other  ties  they  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  own 
localities,  where  new  openings  are  few  and  far  between.  "Thus  they  hare 
become  careless  in  seeking  for  higher  classification,  very  foolishly  so, 
especially  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  present  legislation  with  regard  to 
the  position  and  salaries  of  the  assistants.  It  must  be  admitted  there 
fore  that  the  third  or  lowest  class  claims  as  its  own  a large  proportion  of 
the  assistant  teachers  employed  in  the  Millstreet  district. 

To  consider  for  a 'moment  the  worse  aspect  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers,  the  thought  painfully  strikes  me  that  the  methods  adopted  by 
some  are  too  mechanical  and  too  inelastic.  When  making  incidental  inspec 
tions  I have  noticed  how  much  power  is  sometimes  wasted,  how  many  oppor- 
tunities are  lost  of  beautifying  and  illustrating  the  lessons  which  the 
children  have  learnt  off  with  such  conscientious  care.  Often  the  same 
thing  may  be  noticed — rote  knowledge  supreme.  When  home  lessons 
are  being  heard  the  teacher  takes  the  text  book  in  his  hand,  the  children 
stand  round  constrainedly,  well  knowing  that  if  they  misplace  a “the” 
or  an  “ and  ” the  condemnation  will  be  severe.  The  lesson  is  repeated 
as  it  occurs  in  the  book,  no  simple  appeal  to  experience  is  made  to  show 
the  force  of  the  passage,  nor  is  attention  directed  to  any  truths  except 
the  superficial.  Not  for  an  instant  are  the  children’s  minds  allowed  to 
wander  from  the  hard  dry  track  followed  in  the  text  book,  but  on  they 
must  press,  on  till  the  final  result  is  reached,  a mass  of  disjointed  facts 
stored  up,  sometimes  useless,  often  devoid  of  interest.  Instead  of  fur- 
nishing, as  they  should,  a concrete  groundwork,  on  which  the  teacher 
might  build,  the  text  books  must  supply  the  whole  edifice  of  the  pupils’ 
knowledge. 

This  is  not  a correct  description  of  the  work  done  in  many  of  the 
schools,  but  it  is  not  a pleasing  reflection  that  it  should  depict  what  is 
done  in  any.  The  thoughts  that  are  imparted  to  the  children,  and  the 
mental  development  produced  by  them,  both  occupy  a secondary 
position  compared  to  the  power  of  being  able  to  repeat  tasks.  I do  not 
wish  to  condemn  memory  exercises,  because  these  are  essential  to 
intellectual  growth,  but  they  should  not  have  such  preponderating 
influence. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  although  this  defect  is  to  be  met  with  more  AppendixC. 
frequently  than  is  desirable,  the  instruction  given  in  many  schools  is  Reportson 
most  intelligent,  and  the  pupils  have  every  facility  afforded  to  them  of  State  of 
advancing  themselves  in  their  future  career.  From  my  past  experience  Schools- 
I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  teachers  of  this  district  as  a S 

body  are  able  and  conscientious,  and  are  discharging  their  important  Cromie.' 
duties  in  a highly  efficient  and  meritorious  manner.  Millstreet. 

With  a few  exceptions  the  monitors  receive  satisfactory  attention  Instruction 
from  their  teachers,  especially  since  the  number  of  new  appointments 
is  limited.  The  post  of  monitor  is  veiy  eagerly  competed  for,  although  whole, 
in  many  parts  of  the  district  the  ex-monitors  who  have  satisfactorily  The 
completed  their  courses  find  a difficulty  in  securing  positions  in  schools.  Monitors. 

In  consequence  also  of  the  facilities  which  pupils  have  of  competing 
for  entrance  to  the  training  colleges  the  number  of  classed  teachers 
seeking  vainly  for  employment  is  becoming  seriously  great.  The 
tendency  of  the  supply  to  exceed  the  demand  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  is  dwindling,  the  result  of  the  decrease  of  population.  Un- 
fortunately also  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  only  the  comparatively 
inefficient  that  fail  to  secure  positions.  Local  considerations  sometimes 
prevail,  and  merit  is  not  always  rewarded.  In  a few,  a very  few 
instances  I am  glad  to  say,  the  worst  monitor  coming  up  for  the  annual 
classification  examination  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  to  a school.  It 
was  owing  to  procedure  of  this  description  that  the  low  condition  of  the 
few  inefficient  schools  of  the  district  was  due.  No  accusation  is  meant 
to  be  levelled  against  the  managers  by  this  statement,  for  as  a rule 
diese  gentlemen  have  been  most  careful  in  their  selections,  and  all  are 
most  desirous  that  educational  rather  than  personal  interests  should 
be  served.  But  they  themselves  are  sometimes  powerless  to  avert 
the  evil. 

One  consequence  of  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  at  the  end  Difficulty  of 
of  the  five  years’  course  is  most  regrettable,  viz.,  that  those  young  obtaining 
persons  who  do  not  see  any  clear  prospect  before  them  become  careless  ^Pj.oy“ 
and  indifferent  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  service.  They  consider 
that  it  is  all  the  same  whether  they  pass  or  not ; in  neither  case  will 
future  employment  be  secured  for  them,  so  they  give  themselves  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  Of  course  when  they  have  such  ideas  the 
teachers  lose  proper  control  over  them,  and  some  instances  have  occurred 
where  very  excellent  and  deserving  teachers  have  suffered  on  account 
of  the  failures  of  monitors  whose  conduct  was  the  cause  of  the  disap- 
pointing results. 

At  incidental  inspections  it  was  my  usual  custom  to  pay  particular  Aptitude 
attention  to  the  monitors  when  they  were  engaged  in  teaching  classes.  f°[ulr^eIr 
On  the  whole  while  the  attempts  of  some  were  crude  and  unsatisfactory  duties, 
many  displayed  a considerable  aptitude  for  their  future  duties.  The 
most  general  defect  was  that  they  always  tended  to  examine  rather 
than  to  teach.  Examination  usurped  the  place  of  explanation,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson  although  the  monitor  could  indicate  shrewdly 
the  boys  who  knew  their  lessons  and  those  who  did  not,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  latter  were  greatly  enlightened  when  the  so-called 
instruction  was  going  on.  From  myself  and  my  predecessor  this  defect 
received  attention,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a gradual  im- 
provement is  being  effected  in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  monitorial 
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Apr'mm  c.  Another  point  was  very  often  slurred  over  by  the  monitors,  and  by 
Reports  on  teachers  as  well,  namely — they  would  not  make  suitable  notes  on  the 

Scho'olf  lf;ssons.  beforehand.  Thus  when  they  came  to  teach,  instruction  was 
— given  in  a hap-hazard  manner,  valuable  points  were  missed,  and  the 
iltr.  E.  S.  sense,  of  the  matter  in  the  text  book  was  not  duly  expanded. 

Cromie.  With  all  the  distraction  that  the  teacher  or  monitor  meets  with  when 
MUlstreet.  the  work  of  the  school  is  going  on,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  his  mind  can 
Notes  on  be  sufficiently  clear  to  grasp  all  the  possibilities  of  his  subject.  What 
Lessons.  appears  on  the  surface  he  can,  perhaps,  explain,  but  the  part  that  lies 
Necessity  deeper— just  the  part  the  pupils  cannot  reach  by  themselves— that  will 
ortnese.  be  iost,  and  the  lesson  will  be  so  much  the  less  useful.  Even  in 
good  schools  this  defect  is  noticeable,  and  so  far  any  alteration  for  the 
better  is  not  great,  but  I would  fain  hope  that  such  change  as  there  is 
is  in  the  right  direction. 

These  weak  points  must  be  noticed  here,  but  I have  no  wish  to  dwell 
unduly  on  them.  It  gives  me  much  greater  pleasure  to  direct  attention 
to  the  diligence  with  which  most  of  the  monitors  attend  to  their  duties, 
and  to  the  number  of  good  sound  teachers  who  have  received  their  early 
training  in  the  schools  of  this  district. 

Best  It  is  now  becoming  an  almost  universal  custom  here  for  monitors  to 

attend  the  seek  admlssion  to  oms  of  the  training  colleges  at  the  end  of  the  five  years’ 
Training  course  at  least  it  is  the  custom  with  the  more  highly  qualified  candi- 
CoHeges.  dates  for  classification.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  no  matter  how  well 
conducted  tile  school  may  be  in  which  the  monitor  has  been  taught,  it 
is  certain  that  he  must  reap  advantage  from  observing  different  methods 
of  instruction,  and  from  comparing  them  with  those  he  has  seen  prac- 
tised in  the  former  school.  It  is  a new  experience  to  him,  and  if  lie  is 
worth  anything  he  must  profit  greatly  thereby. 

Untraite“dd  From  a comParsion  of  teachers  who  have  been  trained  and  those  who 
Teachers,  have  not,,  it  is  easily . seen  that  the  latter  fail  in  establishing  suitable 
organization  iu  their  schools.  They  can  usually  teach  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  programme  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner,  but  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  its  highest  sense,  in  the  arrangement  of 
classes  so  that  all  may  be  busily  employed  throughout  the  school-day, 
and  that  the  maximum  amount  of  work  may  be  done  in  a specified 
time  in  such  matters  as  these  the  untrained  teacher  is  unable  to  com- 
pete with  his  trained  colleague.  Generally  speaking,  the  ideas  of  the 
untrained  teachers  are  narrow.  In  the  remote  country  districts  they 
have  , only  a slight  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  have  had  few  oppor- 
tunitres  of  coming  in  contact  with  highly  cultivated  intellects.  The 
lenmng  influences  of  the  city  are  unknown  to  them,  and  they  are  not 
m touch  with  modern  developments  of  thought. 

Inability  to  While  my  experience,  therefore,  proves  to  me  that  the  advantages 
SK  °f  tram“S  are  manifold,  so  far  it  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable 
Training  me  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
Colleges,  particular  colleges.  They  all  seem  to  be  doing  good  work,  and 
probably,  a healthy  emulation  only  increases  the  usefulness  of  all. 

SSniine  14  “ an  [“fortunate  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  older  teachers 
never  received  the  benefits  of  a course  of  training,  for  in  one  respect 
this  district  is  inferior  to  others  which  I have  visited,  namely — in 
general  order  and  discipline.  Tbe  pupils  are  not  at  all  disobedient; 
but  the  class  movements  are  rather  awkwardly  executed.  The  children 
do  not  hold  themselves  well  when  receiving  instruction  on  the  floor, 
stooped  shoulders  and  ungainly  postures  are  prevalent,  and  the  graceful 
becoming  attitude  often  absent.  Amongst  the  boys  neatness  of  dress 
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is  not  often  met  with,  and  sometimes  even*  cleanliness  is  neglected.  In  JppendixO. 
the  girls’  schools,  since  the  pupils  have  come  to  take  a pride  in  tlieir  Re  ~on 
needlework,  they  are  more  careful  of  their  general  appearance;  and  StateYf 
although  unbraided,  carelessly-dressed  hair  and  indifferently  clean  faces  Spools, 
are  still  too  much  the  general  rule,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  pro-  MrH  s. 
gress  in  this  respect  is  being  made  in  the  district.  It  must  be  ciomie.' 
acknowledged,  also,  that  the  teachers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  Mil), treed 
want  of  tidiness.  Most  of  the  people  are  very  poor  and  the  children  — ' 

often  come  from  wretched  hovels,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort  are 
almost  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  same  time  the  children — rich  and  poor,  tidy  and  untidy — all  Character 
possess  a great  aptitude  for  learning,  and  their  parents  arc  keenly  of  t*le 
interested  in  their  progress  at  school.  The  daily  attendance  of  pupils  ftSance. 
is  as  regular  as  could  be  expected,  except  where  the  school  is  in 
charge  of  an  inefficient  teacher.  In  fact  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in 
all  cases  where  complaints  of  unsatisfactory  attendance  are  made,  the 
chief  blame  does  not  rest  with  the  pupils.  The  teachers  are  either 
inefficient,  as  stated  before,  or  they  are  careless  of  the  comfort  of  the 
young  people.  On  a cold  winter’s  day  the  poor  children  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  attend  a dismal  uncomfortable  school  warmed  only  by 
a middling  fire— a school,  where  no  matter  how  much  they  felt  the 
extremities  of  the  weather,  their  sufferings  would  fail  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  the  teacher.  But  in  those  schools  where  due  provision 
is  made  for  comfort  and  convenience,  irregularity  of  attendance  is  rarely 
met  with,  except  at  the  very  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  when  even  young 
children  have  to  aid  in  the  farm  work. 

The  pupils  are  all  most  anxious  to  attend  the  results’  examination,  Attendance 
and  it  is  considered  very  discreditable  not  to  have  made  the  requisite  of  PuPils 
number  of  attendances.  None  of  those  qualified  would  willingly  absent  Re^sof 
themselves  'On  what  they  term  the  “ day  of  the  Inspector.”  To  give  Inspection, 
some  instances  : — In  one  school  a poor  boy  fell  down  the  stairs  in  his 
mother’s  house,  a very  short  time  before  the  examination,  and  sustained 
a 'bad  fracture  of  the  leg,  but  although  he  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from 
the  school,  he  was  present  during  my  visit,  and  left  quite  happy  when 
informed  that  lie  had  passed.  In  two  other  cases  young  girls  who  had 
managed  to  get  their  arms  broken,  attended  and  forgot  their  acute 
sufferings  in  their  anxiety  to  answer  well.  At  the  end  of  each  year  I 
compared  the  number  of  pupils  qualified,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
actually  attended,  and  it  always  appeared  that  the  discrepancy  was  very 
trifling.  An  experience,  therefore,  of  this  district  would  tend  to  show 
that  irregular  attendance  can  be  prevented  if  only  the  teachers  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  an  earnest  and  satisfactory  manner. 

To  come  to  details  of  particular  subjects  Particular 

Heading  is  fairly  well  taught  in  this  district,  so  far  as  mechanical  Subjects- 
accuracy  is  concerned.  The  prevailing  accent  of  the  children  is  not  ReadinS- 
pleasing,  and  indeed  is  sometimes  so  peculiar  that,  a stranger  to  the 
locality  might  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  said. 

The  pupils,  unfortunately,  are  not  well  trained  to  explain  intelligently 
the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lessons.  In  more  than  half  the 
schools  this  defect  is  very  marked,  and  of  the  remainder  it  is  only  in 
veiy  few  that  its  entire  absence  can  be  recorded.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject,  it  is  only  fair  to  direct  attention  to  the  very  excellent  manner  in 
winch  one  of  the  teachers  attended  to  explanation.  I refer  to  Mr.  D. 

Mahony,  who  is  now  the  principal  teacher  of  the  Macroom  Male 
■National  school.  At  the  risk  of  losing  fees  for  proficiency  in  extra 
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branches,  Mr.  Mahony  paid  thorough  attention  to  this  portion  of  his 
duties,  and  with  a highly  satisfactory  result.  Even  his  youngest 
pupils  could  grasp  the  real  force  of  what  they  read,  and  in  the  senior 
classes  a very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  each 
lesson  was  always  exhibited.  Recitation  of  poetry  is  fairly  taught  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools,  yet  in  only  a few  can  it  be  said  that  really 
pleasing  results  are  obtained.  In  the  northern  schools  especially  the 
artistic  sympathies  of  the  pupils  are  for  the  most;  part  dormant,  and  few 
of  the  children  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poems,  which  they  have 
learnt  off  accurately  enough. 

Writing  is  well  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  failures  in  this 
subject  have  rarely  to  be  recorded  at  the  results’  examinations.  The 
copy-books  most  generally  in  use  are  Vere  Foster’s,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  formidable  competitors,  are  very  useful,  and  produce  as 
good  results  as  any  others.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  clerkships 
gained  by  the  lads  of  the  district,  and  from  the  satisfaction  expressed 
by  their  employers  with  regard  to  the  style  of  the  handwriting,  my 
opinion  in  reference  to  this  point  must  be  considered  as  having  received 
the  endorsement  of  practical  business  men.  The  written  exercises 
executed  by  the  senior  pupils  are  carefully  revised  by  the  teachers 
throughout  the  year,  and  very  seldom  are  evidences  of  want  of  care  to 
be.  observed  in  this  respect.  As  the  pupils  thus  have  their  mistakes 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  are  shown  how  to  avoid  such  errors  in  future, 
they  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  exercises. 

Arithmetic  is  also  excellently  taught  in  the  district.  The  teachers 
make  due  use  of  the  black-board,  and  carefully  explain  principles. 
Test  cards  are  not  brought  into  requisition  until  close  upon  the  results 
examination,  when  they  enable  the  pupils  to  put  their  work  into 
good  form. 

Spelling  and  Geography  receive  very  satisfactory  attention,  but  the 
instruction  given  in  these  subjects  does  not  call  for  special  criticism. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  my  remarks  on  Reading,  Grammar  is 
always  judiciously  taught.  Boys  who  do  not  clearly  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  a passage  cannot  properly  analyze  it,  nor  rightly  assign 
to  each  word  its  logical  value.  In  many  cases  the  form  of  the  word 
has  a fatal  attraction  for  the  pupils  when  parsing.  Its  function  in 
the  sentence  occupies  a secondary  position  in  their  thoughts,  and  thus 
they  are  often  led  astray.  A Fifth  class  pupil  would  scarcely  parse 
an  adjective  ending  in  ly  as  an  adverb  when  the  noun  immediately 
follows,  but  often  when  the  sentence  is  more  complicated  mistakes  of 
this  description  are  made.  Even  senior  pupils  get  confused  also  when 
parsing  words  which  may  have  different  grammatical  values  in  different 
connections.  They  do  not  understand  clearly  that  a word  which  is  a 
noun  in  one  sentence  may  be  an  adjective  or  a verb  in  another.  Of 
course  such  mistakes  are  by  no  means  universal  in  all  the  schools. 
They  are  to  be  observed  in  their  worst  form  only  in  the  very  in- 
efficient. Although  unequal  in  different  schools  the  general  proficiency 
attained  in  Grammar  in  this  district  is  creditable. 

The  pupils  here  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  instruction  in 
grammar  and  spelling  than  is  usually  observable,  for  when  writing 
letters  they  avoid  gross  grammatical  and  orthographical  errors.  The 
most  general  and  the  only  serious  mistake  they  make  is  to  place  a verb 
in  the  third  person  singular  after  the  pronoun  I.  The  examiner  will 
often  find  in  the  letters  such  a sentence  as  u I knits  and  I sews  all  day.” 
The  teachers  are  giving  this  particular  error  their  best  attention,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  much  less  common. 
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In  no  respect  is  the  attention  of  these  interested  in  education  in  Ire-  Appendixc. 
land  more  keenly  aroused  than  in  the  advance  in  technical  instruction.  Rep^Cn 
Our  National  schools,  perhaps,  have  not  aided  so  much  in  this  cause  as  State  of  ° 
they  might  have,  and  in  consequence  much  injudicious  criticism  has  Sch°o13* 
recently  been  directed  against  them  by  persons  who  have  had  no  practical  rtNe.  S 
experience  in  educational  matters,  whose  remarks  however  admirable  Cromie. ' 
are  made  without  any  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  teacher’s  Alillstreet. 
way.  And  seeing  how  much  has  already  been  accomplished  since  the  Tech^i7ai 
National  system  came  into  force,  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  these  connec-  Subjects, 
ted  with  it  so  severely,  because  the  advance  in  knowledge  is  not  quite 
perfect. 

In  the  Millstreet  district,  the  enormous  advantages  conferred  by  the  Agricul- 
system  are  everywhere  evident ; and  from  the  accounts  which  I have  ture* 
received,  in  no  other  part  of  Ireland  is  the  contrast  between  the  state 
of  education  at  present  and  its  former  condition  more  remarkable.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  reported  that  up  to  the  present  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  technical  subject  Agricul- 
ture are  as  apparent  as  might  be  desired.  I do  not  wish  to  give  my 
adherence  to  the  statement  that  no  advantage  has  been  derived  at  all, 
for  even  in  this  district,  where  the  people  cling  obstinately  to  the  tradi- 
tions handed  down  to  them  by  their  parents,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  Agriculture  gained  by  the  boys  attending  the  National 
schools  is  slowly  telling  for  good  ; too  slowly,  and  too  gradually  per- 
haps, but  some  progress  is  to  be  noticed.  That  it  has  not  been  swifter 
is  due  to  defects  in  instruction,  similar  to  those  dealt  with  in  a former 
part  of  this  report.  The  teachers  in  many  cases  insist  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  matter  learnt  off  by  rote,  without  due  elucidation  or  illustration. 

It  has  been  my  lot  sometimes  to  meet  with  boys  who  could  tell  all 
about  the  cultivation  and  peculiarities  of  the  different  species  of 
grasses — a very  severe  tax  on  the  memory — and  who  yet  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish stalks  of  these  grasses  when  placed  before  them.  Thoroughly 
satisfactory  progress  cannot  be  made  in  agriculture  until  more  practical 
methods  of  instruction  are  adopted ; and  if  it  were  possible  to  extend 
the  interest  in,  and  to  make  suitable  provision  for  utilising  small  model 
farms,  to  be  attached  to  the  schools,  immense  strides  in  agricultural 
knowledge  would  be  the  result.  Until  the  youth  of  the  country  see  for 
themselves  how  the  improved  methods  of  farming  are  carried  out,  any 
change  for  the  better  will  be  uncertain. 

A great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  industrial  education  of  the  Needle- 
girls,  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  progress  that  has  been  made  work, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  programme  in  needlework.  True,  in 
the  Millstreet  district  the  industrial  scheme  for  the  sixth  class  has  met 
with  great  opposition,  and,  indeed,  for  a considerable  time  only  two 
schools  could  be  found  to  adopt  it.  But  the  rule  for  compelling  all 
girls  to  spend  at  least  one  school  hour  each  day  in  learning  needlework, 
was  favourably  received  on  all  sides,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results 
have  been  attained.  Formerly  the  girls  practised  sewing  on  little  scraps 
of  linen  or  calico,  and  to  make  a useful  garment  never  seemed  to  enter 
into  their  calculations.  Now  all  the  children  from  the  fourth  class 
np  in  many  of  the  schools  make  their  own  pinafores,  knit  their  own 
stockings  and  gloves,  and  in  several  schools  the  sixth  class  girls  make 
their  own  and  their  sister’s  dresses.  Very  neat  costumes,  too,  they 
do  make,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  honest  pride  they  take  in 
their  handiwork.  In  a poor  district  the  economy  thus  effected  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 
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The  special  industrial  scheme  for  the  sixth  class,  which  was  at  first 
limited  to  two  schools,  is  now  in  operation  in  thirteen,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  extend  to  other  schools. 

The  two  schools  that  adopted  the  scheme  at  its  inception  were  the 
Macroom  Convent  and  the  Inchigeela  Female  National  Schools.  The 
former  has  since . discontinued  the  scheme,  and  gone  back  to  the  old 
programme,  but  in  the  latter  the  industrial  education  of  the  pupils 
receives  the  most  careful  attention.  The  manager — the  Rev.  P.  Hurley, 
p.p. — takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  and  is  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
information  as  to  how  additional  employment  may  be  obtained  for  the 
children.  The  Countess  of  Bantry  also  visits  the  school,  and  often  leaves 
orders  for  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils.  From  the  letters  which  she 
has  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  she  is 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  children’s  efforts.  In  this  school,  also, 
the  senior  girls  would  consider  it  quite  a disgrace  if  they  had  to  rely  on 
external  aid  in  the  making  up  of  any  of  their  garments.  The  Kanturk 
convent  school  adopted  the  scheme  about  two  years  ago,  and  some  very 
successful  instruction  was  given  in  dressmaking,  and  in  the  knitting  of 
various  garments.  So  far  in  all  the  schools  that  have  adopted  the 
scheme,  the  first  and  third  sections  of  class  A.  of  the  industrial  programme 
are  by  far  the  most  popular.  In  fact,  I do  not  remember  any  case  in 
which  pupils  were  presented  for  examination  in  any  other  section. 

A fairly  extensive  course  of  extra  subjects  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  the  instruction  given  in  these  branches,  on  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
sidered pretty  fair.  Without  entering  unduly  into  statistics — which  so 
often  mislead  instead  of  enlighten — when  in  the  district  I examined 
pupils  in  Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy,  Sewing  Machine 
and  Dress-making,  Irish,  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  French,  Physical 
Geography,  Drawing,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics. 
Outside  the  convent  schools  vocal  music  was  taught  with  success  in  one 
school  ; in  some  others  in  which  pupils  were  presented  for  examination 
in  this  subject  harmony  and  tasteful  singing  were  entirely  absent. 
Instrumental  music  was  taught  in  three  convent  schools  only,  and  very 
few  pupils  were  presented  for  examination.  These  were  the  daughters 
of  respectable  well-off  parents,  and,  as  they  had  many  opportunities  of 
practising  at  home,  they  exhibited  considerable  expertness  and  taste  in 
their  exercises.  Sewing  machine  was  taught  in  a good  proportion  of 
the  female  schools,  and,  as  a general  rule,  useful  work  was  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  this  subject.  Drawing  was  taught  in  about  a dozen 
schools ; indifferently  in  all.  Notwithstanding  all  my  remonstrances, 
the  Indian  rubber  played  far  too  important  a part  when  the  children 
were  engaged  in  drawing.  More  time  was  spent  in  rubbing  out  lines 
than  in  drawing  them.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  neat, 
clean  work,  was  the  occasional  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  remaining  extra  branches  were  fairly  treated,  and  satisfactory 
proficiency,  as  a rule,  was  exhibited  in  all.  In  some  instances  undue 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  extra  subjects,  with  the  result  that  the 
ordinary  and  more  useful  branches  suffered,  but  such  cases  were  not 
frequent ; more  usually  the  tempting  bait  of  the  high  extra  fee  did  not 
lead  the  teacher  to  attempt  a course  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
more  highly  qualified  teachers  only. 

The  optional  subject — book-keeping — was  taken  up  in  all  the  more 
important  schools,  and  usually  considerable  intelligence  was  displayed 
in  the  answering  in  the  subject.  The  boys,  especially,  seemed  to  take 
an  interest  in  it,  and,  after  they  had  passed  the  second  stage  of  Sixth 
Class,  they  had,  generally,  a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
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regulate  tlie  correct  methods  of  keeping  accounts.  Many  country  shop-  AppendixC. 
keepers  have  benefited  from  the  tidy  and  exact  manner  in  which  their  Rep0rts  on 
books  are  kept  by  their  sons,  whose  whole  experience  was  gained  in  the  sute  of 

National  Schools.  

The  school  accounts  are  neatly  and  accurately  kept,  and  the  teachers  Mr.  E.  S. 
are  always  mindful  of  their  responsibility  in  this  respect.  When  I was  Croatia. 
in  the  district  only  one  gross  case  of  falsification  came  under  my  notice.  Millstreet. 
Occasionally  minor  slips  occurred,  but,  except  in  the  one  case,  I had  no  School 
reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the  teachers.  Accounts. 

To  sum  up,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Millstreet  district  are  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  that,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  educational  interests  of  the 
locality  receive  the  most  satisfactory  attention. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  S.  Cromie, 

District  Inspector. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Beatty,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector. 

Bantry,  February,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  fourth  and  last 
general  report  on  the  condition  of  National  Education  in  this  district. 

During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I furnished  my  last 
report,  the  changes  with  regard  to  school  buildings,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  up  to  the  average  for  a similar  period  in  this  rather 
remote  locality.  Two  small  schools,  in  both  cases  under  E.  C. 
management,  have  been  taken  into  connexion ; and  four  schoolho uses, 
one  a Convent  National  school,  have  been  replaced  by  new  and  excellent 
vested  buildings. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  district  is  now  128,  including  four 
Convent  departments,  attached  to  three  Convents,  121  ordinary  schools, 
and  four  Poor  Law  Union  schools. 

The  buildings  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose  ; School, 
and  the  old  hovels  of  former  days  are  gradually  disappearing.  But  ou“es* 
even  still  considerably  over  a third  of  the  total  number  are  either  only 
tolerable  or  quite  unsatisfactory.  These  houses,  moreover,  offer,  as  a 
general  rule,  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  children  in  attendance. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  this  inconvenience  has  not  been  felt  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  former  years.  In  one  locality,  where  the  schools 
are  with  few  exceptions  both  unsuitable  and  insufficient  in  space,  tho 
attendance  has  been  considerably  lowered,  in  consequence  of  the  . attrac- 
tions of  neighbouring  relief  works.  But  at  the  best  of  times,  there  are 
a large  number  of  these  schools  where  the  arrangement  of  classes  either 
on  floor  or  in  desk  is  extremely  difficult,  and  where  consequently  the 
maintenance  of  proper  discipline  is  practically  impossible. 

If  the  progress  made  in  supplying  suitable  schoolhouses  is  not  all  Teachers1 
that  can  be  desired,  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the  supplying  631  enccs* 
of  proper  homes  for  the  teachers  is  proceeding  at  a fairly  quick  rate. 


Dr. 
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The  number  of  teachers’  residences,  provided  out  of  money  borrowed 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  which  at  the  date  of  my  last  report  was 
sixteen,  has  now  increased  to  twenty-six.  This  in  two  years  is  a fair 
amount  of  work.  These  residences,  however,  cannot  be  called  free. 
Ihe  Board  of  National  Education  pays  half  the  rent,  but  the  other  half 

is  defrayed,  not  out  of  the  manager’s  pocket  or  from  any  local  funds 

but  by  the  teacher  himself.  In  most  cases,  he  receives  good  value  for 
his  money ; but  in  some  cases,  where  houses  have  been  bought  (not 
built),  and  converted  into  teachers’  residences,  I do  not  feel  so  certain 
on  this  point. 

As  to  the  teachers  themselves,  a steady  though  not  very  rapid  advance 
has  to  be  recorded  under  the  three  heads  of  efficiency,  classification  and 
raining.  Of  course  an  improvement  in  efficiency  is  the  all-important 
point  to  which  an  improvement  under  the  other  two  heads  is  but 
contributory.  But  a general  improvement  in  efficiency  throughout  a 
district  is  less  easy  to  gauge  exactly  than  the  comparative  training  or 
classification  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The  improvement  in  classi- 
fication during  the  past  two  years,  though  not  very  striking,  is  really 
substantial.  The  number  of  teachers  in  Third  Class  has  undergone  a 
distinct  diminution ; and  the  number  in  First  Class  has  distinctly  in- 
ci  eased.  Two  years  ago  there  were  91  teachers,  principals  or  assistants, 
in  first  or  second  division  of  Third  Class.  Now  there  are  only  83.  The 
number  in  Second  Class  has  remained  practically  unchanged ; but  in 
^irst.  Class  we  find  a change  for  the  better  from  19  to  22  in  Second 
Division,  and  from  3 to  7 in  the  First  Division. 

Under  the  head  of  training,  the  progress  is  also  encouraging.  The 
i ?f  tyamed  teachei's,  which  between  July,  1883,  and  March, 
1890,  had  only  increased  from  64  to  70,  has  increased  from  70  to  82  in 
tne  past  two  years. 

This,  undoubtedly  leaves  much  to  be  done,  as  this  total  amounts  only 
, 0 , i ^?r,1Ce^‘  teaching  staff.  But  this  progress  nevertheless 

holds  out  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  untrained 
teacher  will  become  not  the  rule  but  the  exception. 

As  to  the  general  efficiency,  I think  an  improvement  is  perceptible. 

Ihe  workonthe  Time  Table  is  more  judiciously  apportioned;  and  the 

lime  Table  itself  is  more  carefully  followed.  The  teaching  is  more  - 
closely  confined  to  what  can  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  one  less  often 
meets  ambitious  lists  of  ineffectual  extra  branches.  In  several  cases  I 
nave  induced  the  teacher  to  discard  his  attempts  at  teaching  such 
ranc  es,  w eie  the  obligatory  programme  was  in  a backward  condition, 
nc  wi  i veiy  happy  results.  Another  method  by  which  a considerable 
improvement  ^ has  been  effected,  is  by  urging  the  teaching  staff  to  a 
• , mcn  _lvlslon  of  the  work.  This  I have  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  all  tne  unsatisfactory  schools  of  the  district.  Where  all  is  going 
’ 1 , ,ls  urmecessary  to  insist ; but  wherever  serious  defects  are 
ooservable,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  responsible  person  should  be 
nown  ; an  although  a disinclination  was  shown  in  some  cases  to  the 
arrangement,  ultimately  the  teachers  were  well  pleased  to  find  the 
resulting  increase  m the  passes  and  Results  fees. 

• 18  ~ .°^  work  is  extended  to  the  monitors  as  well ; indeed  in 
their  case  a distinct  statement  of  the  work  is  almost  more  important, 
n oi  ei  o guaid  against  their  being  allotted  an  excessive  amount  or 
too  advanced  portion  of  the  teaching  work.  The  teachers  have,  with 
r y any  exceptions,  discharged  their  duties  to  their  monitors  faith- 
tuny  and  efficiently.  Having  learned  that  failure  at  the  collective 
examination  will  not  merely  involve  dismissal  of  the  monitor,  but 
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militate  against  the  chance  of  a successoi‘’s  appointment,  they  have  -Appendix c. 
exerted  themselves  in  training  these  young  people  in  their  programme,  Reports  cu 
and  with  a very  large  measure  of  success.  A failure  of  a monitor  at  State  of 
either  of  the  collective  examinations  is  an  extremely  unusual  event ; Scho°l3, 
and  a failure  at  the  Results  examination  still  rarer.  This  is  partly,  no  Dr. 
doubt,  due  to  their  making  a good  start  in  their  course,  being  selected  Beatty. 
from  the  most  deserving  pupils  by  competitive  examination.  This  plan  fantry 
of  selection,  though  perhaps  it  may  occasionally  fail  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
is  certainly  the  fairest,  and  has  become  popular  with  managers,  as  it 
rids  them  of  the  importunities  of  over-zealous  parents.  There  is  no 
duty  committed  to  Inspectors,  in  which  more  far-reaching  consequences 
are  involved  than  in  the  impartial  selection  of  monitors.  For  on  this 
depends,  to  a large  extent,  the  character  of  the  future  Queen’s  Scholars, 
and  finally  the  character  of  the  future  teachers.  It  is  therefore  with 
great  wisdom  that  the  Commissioners  now  demand  that,  not  merely 
should  the  candidate  be  well  instructed  in  the  ordinary  programme,  and 
well  suited  for  his  duties,  but  that  the  teacher  should  be  capable  of 
affording  proper  training,  and  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  sufficiently 
commodious  to  give  space  for  the  orderly  arrangement  and  control  of  the 
pupils. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  industrial  scheme  has  given  rise  to  what 
may  hereafter  prove  to  be  a difficulty  of  some  consequence  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  monitresses. 

This  programme  has  usually  been  taken  up  in  schools  which,  being  The  New 
the  largest  of  the  district,  are  to  the  largest  extent  staffed  with  these  industrial 
young  persons.  The  monitresses  are  instructed  with  their  class  in  the  ro£ramm  ' 
new  programme.  But  at  the  end  of  tlierr  third  and  fifth  years,  their 
programme  is  on  the  lines  of  the  old  course;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a five  years’  term 
without  being  tested  in  subjects  so  essential  to  their  future  duties,  as 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography.  It  will,  I fear,  be  found  very 
difficult  to  bring  up  these  girls  to  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the 
third  year’s  programme,  after  their  attention  has  been  diverted  for  at 
least  two  years  previously  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  work ; and 
equally  difficult  to  teach  both  programmes  simultaneously. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  the  ol.d 
programme  compulsory  for  monitresses  during  the  entire  course  of  five 
years. 

The  industrial  scheme  has  not  been  very  largely  availed  of  in  this 
district.  Only  nine  schools  altogether  have  taken  it  up  ; but  these  are 
in  almost  all  cases  the  schools  which  would  be,  on  other  grounds,  selected 
as  the  best  in  the  district,  as  well  as  the  most  numerously  attended. 

They  include  two  out  of  the  three  convent  schools,  and  seven  ordinary 
girls’  schools.  In  the  other  cases,  exemption  has  been  sought  and 
obtained;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  programme  could  with 
advantage  be  carried  out  in  small  and  remote  country  schools,  where 
the  attendance  of  girls  in  Sixth  Class  varies  between  three  or  four  and 
nothing.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  as  follows  ; — 

Class  A,  No.  1 and  No.  3. 

Class  B,  No.  2 and  No.  3. 

Of  these  knitting  and  crocheting  seem  to  be  the  most  practically 
useful,  as  these  kinds  of  work  can  be  employed  in  the  making  of  so 
many  and  so  different  articles. 
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Appendix  c.  The  work  executed  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  quite  satisfactory  : and  the 
Reports  on  strain  on  the  teacher  is  not  more  trying  than  heretofore.  The  change 
,ot  also  fairfy  popular  with  both  children  and  parents.  Some  of  the 
. ° s~  latter  have  not  yet  quite  reconciled  themselves  to  the  new  departure ; 
Dr.  and  should  they  not  succeed  in  doing  so  after  a time,  possibly  a division 
Beatty,  of  the  Sixth  Class  in  large  schools,  into  an  industrial  and  literary 
Bantry.  portion,  might  oe  permitted,  where  the  attendance  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  material  for  both. 

The  only  serious  complaint  which  I have  heard  is  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  lack  of  variety  of  the  reading  books  for  the  Industrial 
Class.  ^ It  does  seem  as  if  the  books  on  Domestic  Economy  in  the 
Board’s  list,  although  containing  a great  deal  of  useful  information,  are 
not  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  an  easy  and  intelli- 
gent  style  of  reading.  The  effect  is  already  perceptible,  in  this  direction, 
in  a falling  off  of  intelligence,  both  in  reading  and  in  the  character  of 
the  letters  written  by  the  Sixth  Class.  If  the  use  of  descriptive  books 
—such  as  Geographical  Readers — were  permitted,  the  difficulty  would 
be,  at  once,  obviated. 

Needle-  demands  of  the  Revised  Programme  in  ordinary  needlework  have 

■work.  been  fairly  met.  In  a few  cases — through  inadvertence— insufficient 
time  had  been  given  to  the  subject,  but  this  oversight  has  now  been 
corrected.  In  cases  where  needlework  has  been  decidedly  backward  in 
some  particular,  I have  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  coloured 
thread,  and,  with  very  happy  results. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  very  complicated  and  various  character  of  the 
new  Programme,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  . test  every  detail  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  an  Inspector  would  wish. 

■With  regard  to  the  other  ordinary  branches,  the  senior  classes  do  not 
exhibit  any  marked  change,  but,  in  the  junior  divisions,  a slow,  steady, 
uprise  is  perceptible.  I consider  the  state  of  these  lower  classes  very 
creditable  to  the  teachers. 


Reading. 


Ignorance 
of  Subject- 
matter  of 
Lessons. 


. Reading  I still  consider,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed 
m previous  reports,  as,  relatively  to  its  importance,  the  weakest  subject 
m the  list.  Eluent,  intelligent  reading,  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  is  still  more 
rare.  In  many  of  the  schools  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  the  pupils  could 
show  greater  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  if  no  instruction  at  all  had 
been  given.  Where  there  is  proof  of  instruction,  it  is  frequently  con- 
fined  to  the  list  of  meanings  at  the  head  of  the  lesson.  Nor  can  this 
result  be  always  set  down  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  Lesson  Books. 
Even  where  the  lessons  are  simple  and  interesting,  the  same  lack  of 
appreciation  is  observable.  A few  months  ago,  when  examining  a 
Second  Class  on  “The  Parmer  and  his  Sons,”  I asked  the  meaning  of 
the  exact  spot  whore  it  lies  concealed."  One  little  girl  alone  attempted 
to  explain,  and  her  explanation  consisted  in  ejaculating,  “Requires, 
demands.  She  had  never  been  taught  to  discriminate  exact  in', the  one 
Sense  from  the  “exacts”  ofwhich  the  meaning  had  been  set  forth  at  the 
Lead  oi  an  earlier  lesson. 


No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  even  between  words  which  differ  in 
every  respect.  How  else  could  a child— in  Fourth  Class— road  of  any- 
one being ■ “ too  amphibious  of  Court  favour,”  instead  of  ambitious;  or, 
a boy  in  feixth  Class  pervert  the  words  in  the  “ Practical  Farming”  into 
llie  manure  “eap  ls  exaggerated  with  rain  water,”  instead  of  saturated. 
I he  latter,  moreover,  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  inaccurate  and 
unintelligent  reading  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  other  branches  of  the 
irrogramme. 
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In  the  writing  of  the  junior  classes  little  change  has  to  be  recorded.  AppendixC. 
The  head  line  is  generally  imitated  with  care,  and  the  copies  filled  Reports  on 
during  the  year,  are  sufficient  in  number  and  neatly  preserved.  In  the  State  of 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  the  penmanship  is  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  it  Scho°l3, 
was  before  letter-composition  came  to  form  an  element  in  the  estimate  Or. 
of  the  mark.  In  letter- writing,  no  advance  can  be  recorded.  Many  of  Beatty. 
the  letters  are  creditable  performances,  but  a large  number  of  them  are  Bantrv. 
carelessly  and  ungrammatically  worded.  Writing. 

In  the  other  subjects  of  the  ordinary  Programme  no  change  of  im- 
portance has  to  be  recorded. 

With  regard  to  the  optional  branches,  agriculture  has  been  taught  to  Optional 
girls  in  a good  many  schools,  but  without  much  success.  Singing  is  Branches, 
only  attempted  in  a couple  of  Convent  Schools.  Book-keeping  is  less 
widely  taught  than  formerly,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  subject — where 
it  is  tried — is  more  thorough. 

The  extra  branches  are  : — Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  Extra 
Drawing,  Physical  Geography,  Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Branches. 
Economy,  Instrumental  Music.  The  proficiency  in  none  of  these  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  drawing  is  not  more 
widely  adopted  ; this  subject  is  taught  in  only  ten  schools  ; it  ought  to 
be  taught  in  all.  Next  to  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  Programme, 
hardly  any  branch  could  be  rendered  a more  effective  means  of  training 
in  so  many  different  ways. 

With  this  report,  I take  farewell  of  theBantry  district,  after  being  in 
charge  for  over  nine  years.  Looking  back  over  that  period,  I can 
plainly  see  that  the  efforts  of  managers  and  teachers  have  resulted  in  a 
very  solid  improvement  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  school-houses  and 
teachers’  residences,  the  classification  and  emoluments  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  proficiency  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  willing  co-operation  of  both  managers  and  teachers,  I have  to 
return  my  very  warm  thanks. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Beatty, 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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AppendixC. 


Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 


Mr. 

J.  Boss. 


Mr.  J.  11  oss,  M.A.,  District  Inspector. 


Dunman- 

way. 


Dunmanway,  March,  1892, 


Number  of 
Schools. 


Distribution 
of  Schools. 


Character  of 
school- 
houses. 


New  school 
buildings. 


Residences 


High  classi- 
fication of 
pupils. 


Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  a 
General  Report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  of  which 
D unmanway  is  the  centre. 

Except  in  the  case  of  perhaps  500  children  the  education  of  the 
district  is  given  entirely  in  the  National  schools.  . The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict remains  practically  the  same  as  when  I took  charge  of  it  in  October 
1889.  One  school  recently  taken  under  the  National  Board,  Aghadown 
about  four  miles  west  of  Skibbereen,  has  been  added,  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  schools  at  present  to  121,  viz.  Two  Model  schools 
three  Convent  schools,  including  one  certified  Industrial  school,  one 
Monastery  school,  three  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  and  112  ordinary 
National  schools.  The  distri  bution  of  these  schools  accords  satisfactorily 
•with  the  population,  and  in  scarcely  any  part  of  the  district  are  children 
obliged  to  walk  fatiguing  distances  in  order  to  reach  the  nearest  National 
school.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  instances  where  schools  are 
overcrowded,  but  in  these  cases  I have  received  distinct  assurances 
that  the  necessary  additional  accommodation  will  be  provided  without 
avoidable  delay. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  schoolhouses  are  good  suitable 
buildings,  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  well  adapted  for 
teaching  purposes.  Only  two  or  three  houses  could  be  considered  as 
bad.  Those . on  the  Island  of  Cape  Clear  are  perhaps  the  worst  at 

present,  but  in  this  case  application  for  a grant  to  build  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  preliminary  steps  will  soon  be 
settled  and  the  actual  work  of  building  commenced  within  another 
year.  . Some  excellent  new  vested  houses  have  recently  been  erected, 
including  St.  Mary’s  Girls’  and  Infants’  schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
Community  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  D unmanway  j Castletownsend,  male 
and  female,  in  the  parish  of  Castlehaven  ; and  Behagh,  in  the  parish  of 
Fanlobbus.  In  a few  schools  the  premises  are  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, tastefully  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  laid  out  with 
trimly -kept  walks.  These  are  the  exception,  and  most  of  the  premises 
show  an  absence  of  taste  in  this  respect.  This  is  a matter  for  regret, 
as  a school  with  neat  surroundings  is  not  only  attractive,  and  hence  an 
incentive  to  good  attendance,  but  has  a beneficial  effect  on  the  home 
hfe  of  the  pupils.  In  one  school  where  the  grounds  are  tastefully  planted 
with  flowers  I am  told  that  a desire  has  sprung  up  among  the  children 
to  attempt  flower  cultivation  at  their  own  homes. 

About  twenty  of  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  district  have  official 
residences  for  the  teachers,  but  some  progress  has  to  be  recorded  in  this 
respect,  three  new  residences  having  been  erected  by  State  aid  within 
the  past  year,  and  I should  think  three  others  are  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted before  another  year  elapses. 

A glance  at  the  statistics  published  yearly  for  the  various  districts 
will  show  that  few,  if  any,  have  such  a large  proportion  of  pupils 
examined  in  the  higher  classes— especially  in  the  Sixth  class— as 
Dunmanway.  . The  absence  of  remunerative  employment  for  these 
young  people  is  the  main  cause  of  their  prolonged  school  life.  The 
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expectation  of  a competitive  examination  for  monitorsliip  will  some-  -Appendix. 
times  keep  a large  Sixth  class  together  for  a year  or  two.  With  Reports  on 
regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance,  I believe  that  some  State  of 
form  of  compulsion  is  badly  wanted  in  our  larger  towns,  say  in  all  SchooIs- 
those  where  the  population  exceeds  3,000  ; in  smaller  towns  and  country  Mr% 
districts  it  should  be  left  optional  with  managers  whether  they  would  J-  Hosi. 
resort  to  the  machinery  of  compulsion  in  enforcing  attendance  at  their  Dunman- 

schools.  Before  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  compulsion,  the  wayJ 

school  buildings  would  require  to  be  looked  to.  No  child  should  be  Compulsory 
compelled  to  attend  a cold,  cheerless,  badlv-ventilated  school,  devoid  of  attendance. 
proper  sanitary  arrangements.  The  school  hours,  too,  would  require  i°ergeSrEary  m 
to  be  defined,  so  that  children  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  for  an  towns, 
unduly  prolonged  school  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
agricultural  work,  the  manufactures  being  very  few  and  unimportant. 

There  is,  however,  a considerable  and  growing  fishing  industry  carried  The  fishing 
on  along  the  coast,  and  a technical  school  foi  fishing  has  recently  been  " y‘ 
established  in  the  village  of  Baltimore.  As  the  literary  work  of  this  Teclin;cal 
establishment  is  not  under  my  inspection  I am  not  very  intimately  BChool. 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  its  management,  but  I have  learned  that 
150  boys  coining  from  nearly  all  the  maritime  counties  of  Ireland  are 
here  receiving  practical  training  in  all  branches  connected  with  the 
fishing  industry.  A railway  connecting  Baltimore  with  Skibbereen  is 
just  now  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  railway 
will  still  further  develop  the  important  industry  of  Baltimore  and  other 
fishing  stations  in  its  vicinity. 

Exclusive  of  the  senior  staff  in  the  Convent  Schools,  the  educational 
work  in  this  district  is  carried  on  by  174  teachers  classed  as  fol-  teachers, 
lows : — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

I1,  . . . 

6 

18 

I2,  . . . 

13 

7 

II,  . . . 

46 

34 

HI,  . . . 

21 

34 

lb  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the  classification  is,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  over  the  average  ; indeed,  it  is  somewhat  exceptional  here  to  find 
any  principal  teacher  iri  third  class.  The  desire  for  promotion  is  grow- 
ing, and  it  is  a desire  to  be  encouraged  in  every  deserving  case.  What 
often  hinders  deserving  candidates  for  promotion  is  an  injudicious  dis- 
tribution of  their  time  for  study  after  school  hours.  'Many,  as  soon  as 
they  apply  for  admission  to  the  examinations,  begin  to  study  in  an 
unsystematic  way,  and  working  excessively  long  hours,  their  health 
proves  unequal  to  the  strain  of  school  work  and  evening  study  com- 
bined,. and  before  many  weeks  their  hopes  are  dashed,  and  they  give  up 
dispirited  and  discouraged.  What  candidates  require  is  a carefully 
drawn  up  programme  arranging  their  work  over  the  full  course,  and  then 
to  devote  a strictly  limited  time  daily  to  study.  A great  deal  could  be 
done  by  two  hours  daily  regularly  given  to  reading  throughout  twelve 
nionths.  Classification  is  not,  however,  always  an  infallible  index  of 
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Appendix  c.  efficiency ; some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  district  are  in  charge  of 
Reports  on  sec°nd-class  teachers,  while  one  or  two  of  the  least  satisfactory  are  in 
sSoolf  ?arSe  of  first.of  firsfc  trained  teachers.  The  teachers  of  D unmanway 

— • district  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a most  deserving  body  of  public 

Mr.  servants.  Many  of  them  are  highly  skilful  school  keepers,  thoroughly 

J.  Boss,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  possessed  of  marked  apti- 
Dunman-  tude  for  their  profession.  Of  the  less  successful  most  are  more  deservin'* 

Y1 of  sympathy  than  of  censure  ; among  such  it  is  not  want  of  effort,  but 

Character  want  ^ of  method  and  skill  that  causes  their  ill  success.  The  school 

efficiencY  of  *ec_ords  ar®,  nearly  every  instance,  kept  honestly  and  punctually.  I 
teachers.  recently  some  days  that  I could  devote  to  incidental  visits,  and  the 

strictest  scrutiny  did  not,  I am  happy  to  say,  discover  any  fraudulent 
practice  in  connexion  with  accounts.  I have  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  consideration  invariably  shown  to  me  as  Inspector,  and  of 
the  kindly  spirit  in  which  any  criticisms  I have  had  to  offer  have  been 
received,  as  well  as  of  the  anxiety  manifested  by  all  the  teachers  to  lessen, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Results  Exami- 
nation. 

oai  ors.  There  are  134  monitors  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  the  number  in 
each  year  of  service  not  varying  far  from  an  average  of  26.  These 
young  people  are,  as  a rule,  most  attentive  to  their  studies,  and  receive 
D papers, a yeg}daidy  fl’om  their  teachers  the  prescribed  amount  of  instruction  both 
suggestion.  mside  and  outside  school  hours.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  the 
standard  of  answering  on  D papers  were  raised  so  as  to  enforce  the 
retirement  from  service  of  those  who  are  not  specially  diligent  and 
capable  ; it  would  not  then  be  too  late  for  such  young  persons  to  turn  to 
something  else  for  which  they  possessed  more  inclination  and  general 
fitness.  Those  who  would  be  retained  would  have,  at  the  end  of  their 
fifth  year,  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  course  for  Third  class;  and 
such  of  these  as  proceeded  to  a training  college  could  there  devote  all 
their  attention  to  acquiring  the  most  approved  methods  of  school- 
keeping. 

As  I have  been  only  about  two  years  and  a-half  in  charge  here,  I am 
not  in  a position  to  chronicle  any  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  I may 
Proficiency  confidently  hope,  no  retrogression.  My  first  few  months  of  duty  in 
foolralIy  Dunman  way  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  schools  where 
really  good  work  was  done  was  exceptionally  high  ; increased  acquaint- 
ance has  deepened  this  impression. 

satisfactory  , ^iere  are>  however,  a very  few  schools  in  which  mediocre  work  is  all 
schools.  .it  apparently  can  be  obtained.  These  few  indifferent  schools  com- 
prise most  of  the  small  schools  receiving  capitation  grants,  and  those 
which  with  a struggle  just  maintain  an  attendance  sufficient  for  class 
salary. 

» school!  °f  , judging  of  tie  general  usefulness  of  a school,  I am  inclined  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  weight  to  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  in 
moulding  the  character  and  forming  the  habits  of  the  children,  especi- 
ally of  the  senior  pupils,  who  have  passed  most  of  their  school  life  under 
the  teachers  influence.'  Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  deportment 
and  demeanour  of  the  children  on  examination  day  and  at  incidental 
visits,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  honourable  and 
tbuthfiil  in  word  and  act,  whether  they  are  quiet  and  orderly,  yielding 
at  onde  a prompt  and  intelligent  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
examiner  or  teacher.  I am  happy  to  report  that  very  many  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  are  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  I have  been 
specially  pleased  in  a large  number  of  the  girls’  schools  with  the 
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exemplary  conduct  of  the  pupils  of  the  senior  classes.  In  connexion  Appendix  c. 
with  this  subject  of  the  necessity  of  inculcating  self-reliance  on  all  con-  Rep^"on 
nected  with  our  schools,  I desire  to  add,  that  I believe  the  July  Exa-  State  of 
minations  furnish  a proper  occasion  for  impressing  deeply  the  lessons  of  Scl10013* 
absolute  truthfulness  and  honour  on  those  likely  to  enter  the  teaching  j\jr 
profession.  I would  therefore  suggest  that  any  monitors  or  candidates  J-  Ross. 
for  training  detected  in  any  fraudulent  practice  at  these  examinations  Dunman- 
sliould  not  only  lose  the  examination  at  which  they  have  proved  way- 
themselves  dishonourable,  but  that  they  should  be  thereby  absolutely  ju]y  ex_ 
disqualified  from  ever  entering  the  public  service  as  educators  of  the  aminations, 
young.  Out  of  many  satisfactory  schools  in  this  district  one  stands  candidates 
prominently  forward  as  a specially  good  type  of  what  a National  School  asuggestion. 
should  be.  The  organization  and  discipline  are  perfect,  and,  so  far  as  I Type  of  a 
can  make  out,  punishment  is  all  but  unknown  in  the  school.  Every  good  school* 
boy,  from  the  smallest  up,  seems  to  feel  himself  personally  responsible 
for  the  honour  of  the  school.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  deportment  on 
examination  most  pleasing,  but  visitors  entering  the  school  never  call 
away  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Every  boy  has  work  to  do  ab  all 
times  of  the  school  day,  and  to  that  work  he  has  been  trained  to  attend 
with  exemplary  assiduity.  The  proficiency  is,  of  course,  uniformly 
excellent,  and  the  past  record  of  the  school  most  creditable.  A few  days 
spent  in  such  a school  would  be  of  great  service  to  many  teachers  in 
whom  the  faculty  for  discipline  and  organization  seems  dormant. 

I shall  now  offer  a few  remarks  in  detail  upon  the  proficiency  in  the  Proficiency- 
various  subjects. 

Reading,  though  rarely  excellent,  is  for  the  most  part  fluent  in  all  Peking, 
the  schools  ; it  is  very  exceptional  to  meet  a pupil  unable  to  master  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  naming  the  words.  The  proportion  of  schools  in 
which  the  reading  could  be  described  as  intelligent,  though  yearly  in- 
creasing, is  still  under  what  could  be  wished.  A fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  explanation  of  reading  in  most  schools,  and  in  some,  in- 
deed, an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  has  been  imparted 
to  the  children ; this  is,  however,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

Not  much  use  is  made  of  the  pictures  in  the  lesson  books,  although 
these  might  be  availed  of  as  a great  means  of  helping  towards  a clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  lessons.  Reading — so  that  the 
listeners  can  follow  what  is  said  without  looking  at  the  book  —is  a test  I 
apply  frequently  at  incidental  inspections  and  occasionally  in  senior 
classes  at  Results  Examinations.  I find  that  the  application  of  this  test 
tends  to  check  undue  haste  in  reading.  Intelligent  and  expressive 
reading  is,  occasionally  but  not  often,  to  be  met  with  in  case  of  monitors. 

I frequently  test  them  in  reading  poetical  selections  as  well  as  prose. 

The  specified  number  of  poetical  pieces  is  invariably  prepared,  and  the  defects’ in 
recitation  frequently  displays  creditable  taste  and  expression.  The  recitation, 
common  defects  in  the  recitation  are  a tendency  to  proceed  by  a sort  of 
accelerated  velocity  to  headlong  speed,  and  to  misplace  the  emphasis  by 
carefully  laying  stress  on  all  the  unimportant  words.  The  useful  exer- 
cise of  simultaneous  recitation  is  I find  resorted  to  from  time  to  time 
in  many  schools. 

Writing  is  well  taught  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  and  bad  writing  Writing  and 
is  rarely  met  with.  In  adopting  a system  of  head-line  copy  books,  care  pe  lB^' 
is  required  to  secure  that  a series  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  style 
is  selected.  At  a recent  interview  with  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  who  was 
making  a tour  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  writing  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  bad  writing  and  excellent 
writing  were  alike  becoming  rarer  in  all  schools.  All  monitors  should 
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JppendixC.  be  compelled  to  give  special  attention  to  penmanship,  as  the  general 
Reports  on  tendency  amongst  the  senior  classes  is  to  fall  into  the  style  of  hand  writ  ing 
State  of  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  style  of  copies  be  adopted  in  the  schools. 
Schools.  Spelling  is  well  taught : great  care  is  taken  to  secure  that  the  pupils 
Mr.  re-write  correctly  the  misspelled  words  of  their  dictation  exercises  a 
J.  Ross,  sufficient  number  of  times.  Failures  in  this  branch  are  more  frequent 
Dunman-  jn  the  Fourth  class  than  in  any  other;  the  present  reading  book  for 

"ay: this  class  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  difficult  and  irregular 

words  ; when  the  pupils  are  able  to  pass  well  in  the  dictation  exercise 
in  Fourth,  little  trouble  is  experienced  in  bringing  them  up  in  spelling 
in  the  higher  classes.  Spelling  in  the  composition  exercises  is  frequently 
unsatisfactory.  I am  of  opinion  that  since  letter-writing  has  now  been 
for  some  years  essential  for  a pass  in  writing  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes 
the  standard  might  be  somewhat  raised.  For  instance,  when  Fifth 
class  pupils  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  proper  letter  form 
at  beginning  and  ending,  a pass  should  be  refused,  even  when  the  letter 
is  in  other  respects  fairly  satisfactory.  Misspelling  in  a letter  in  Sixth 
class,  or  gross  grammatical  blunders  should  also,  I think,  cause  the  pass 
Proficiency  to  be  withheld,  even  when  the  penmanship  is  good.  After  the  intro- 
writingnot  Auction  composition  as  essential  to  a pass  in  writing,  rapid  progress 
advancing,  was  made  for  one  or  two  years,  but  recently  I fear  the  advance  has  not 
continued  to  be  so  marked. 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic  is  well  taught.  It  engrosses  a large  portion  of  the  school 
day,  as  well  as  of  the  energy  and  attention  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Notation  receives,  as  a rule,  a due  amount  of  attention.  I seldom  find 
Mental  mental  calculation  entirely  satisfactory.  Apart  from  its  practical 
arithmetic,  usefulness,  the  great  educational  value  of  the  effort  to  follow  out  even 
the  brief  train  of  thought  required  to  solve  mentally  an  easy  problem 
in  arithmetic,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated ; by  my  invariably  testing 
the  children  in  this  branch,  I believe  that  increased  attention  is  now 
given  to  it.  Compound  addition  is  very  fairly  attended  to. 

Grammar.  Grammar  receives,  as  a rule,  a good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  teachers, 
the  principal  part  of  the  instruction  being  devoted  to  parsing.  Deriva- 
tions are  generally  fairly  known.  The  pupils  of  Fifth  second  stage  and 
of  Sixth  class  should  have  more  practice  in  applying  their  knowledge 
of  syntax  to  the  correction  of  faulty  sentences,  giving  in  each  case  clear 
reasons  for  the  emendations  suggested.  This  exercise  would  I believe 
prevent  some  of  the  gross  errors  in  grammar  with  which  the  letters  of 
those  who  can  parse  correctly  frequently  abound. 

Geography.  G eograpliy  is  carefully  taught  in  a large  number  of  the  schools,  but 

in  some  cases  children  of  Third  class  are  not  sufficiently  questioned  on 
Some  the  relative  positions  of  the  great  divisions  of  land  and  water;  this 

defects.  questioning  should  often  take  place  without  the  pupils  having  an  oppor- 

tunity of  seeing  the  map.  Fifth  class  second  stage  are  frequently 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  continents.  Sixth  class  seldom  show  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography ; the 
map  of  Ireland  is  not  well  drawn  by  this  class,  except  in  a few  schools. 

I concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  suggest  that  a handbook  should 
be  drawn  up  for  each  of  the  maps  prescribed  ; this  would  be  more 
satisfactory  and  definite  for  teacher,  pupil,  and  examiner. 

Agriculture.  Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  the  boys’  schools  in  the  district,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  girls’  schools,  also  in  most  of  the  mixed  schools  both  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  this  branch.  The  answering,  though  occasionally 
showing  that  the  energies  of  teachers  and  taught  have  been  largely 
expended  in  making  up  the  text-book  from  memory,  is  generally  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  school  farms  and 
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school  gardens.  It  might  perhaps  check  the  tendency  to  rote  teaching  Appendix  c. 
where  it  exists,  if  instead  of  prescribing  certain  portions  of  a particular  Reports  on 
text-book,  a definite  syllabus  were  drawn  up  specifying  the  principles  to  State  of 
be  understood  by  each  class  of  pupils.  In  South-west  Cork  tillage  Scho°l3- 
operations  as  a rule  are  not  well  carried  out,  and  cottage  gardening  as  \fr. 
described  in  the  text-book  is  almost  unknown,  anything  beyond  potatoes  «/.  Ross, 
and  cabbage  being  rarely  attempted.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  details  of  Dunman‘ 

cropping  and  gardening  to  children  whose  home  experience  is  this  kind.  ^'1 

Practical  questions  on  tillage  operations  such  as  how  to  prepare  the  Tillage 
stubble  of  oats  for  potato  or  turnip  drills,  or  how  to  get  ready  a portion  °P-ratlons* 
of  a cottage  garden  for  parsnips,  are  rarely  answered  fully  and  correctly. 

A great  deal  might  be  done  to  make  this  subject  more  intelligible  if 
teachers  were  encouraged  to  keep  in  their  schools  a collection  of  small 
samples  of  the  various  seeds,  artificial  manures,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the 
text-book.  Such  samples  would  cost  only  a few  shillings  and  might  be 
kept  in  small  glass  bottles.  Samples  of  grasses,  &c.,  might  also  be 
procured  at  the  proper  season.  This  would  help  to  show  the  children 
that  in  agriculture  it  was  with  real  things,  and  not  with  mere  words 
and  names  they  were  concerned. 

A few  simple  chemical  experiments  might,  where  practicable,  be  shown  simple 
with  great  advantage  to  the  Sixth  class,  such  as  the  action  of  sulphuric  chemical 
acid  on  bones,  the  formation  of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  action  of  carbon  experiments 
dioxide  on  a solution  of  lime  water.  Such  experiments  could  be  made 
without  any  technical  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  and  with  apparatus 
costing  very  little  indeed.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  literary 
instruction  in  Agriculture  given  in  the  schools,  though  open  to  hostile 
criticism,  is  nevertheless  worth  the  public  money  expended  on  it.  This 
view  of  the  question  will  be  apparent  if  we  look  at  “ practical  farming,” 
even  from  the  stand-point  of  a text-book  on  reading  and  explanation 
combined,  and  consider  how  great  an  amount  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  many  skilful  teachers  is  given  to  it.  It  may  not  be  due  to  the 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  schools,  but  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  amount  of  progress  within  recent  years  in  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  land  by  the  farming  population.  Greater  progress  has 
I believe  been  made  in  this  respect  in  West  Cork  in  the  past  ten  years 
than  in  the  previous  fifty.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
introduce  fruit  culture  in  this  district ; as  this  effort  is  only  in  its  initial 
stage,  I am  not  able  to  say  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be. 

Book-keeping  is  taught  in  a good  number  of  the  schools,  and  in  most  g00]._ 
instances  the  instruction  given  is  useful.  The  sets  are  always  carefully  keeping, 
written  out,  and  generally  speaking  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  is  exhibited. 

Needlework  received  very  special  attention  from  my  predecessor,  who  Neeaiew.  rk 
succeeded  in  establishing  a high  standard  of  efficiency  in  this  important 
branch.  For  some  years  past  1 have  required  all  the  pupils  to  sew  their 
specimens  on  examination  day  with  coloured  thread,  and  thus  faulty 
stitches  are  more  easily  detected.  Excellent  results  have  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  daily  hour  for  needlework,  and  the  pupils  are  as 
fully  qualified  on  the  present  more  difficult  programme  as  they  used  to 
be  on  the  former  easy  one.  I find  that  darning  is  not  as  well  done  as 
it  should  be,  but  improvement  is  daily  taking  place  in  this  respect.  The 
introduction  of  a special  day  for  needlework  at  the  July  Examinations 
has  been  very  beneficial.  The  improvement  in  cutting-out  shown  by 
candidates  is  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ; and  the  good 
has  not  ended  here,  for  the  children  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  have 
also  made  a great  advance  in  the  same  branch. 

Y 
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Appendix  c.  The  alternative  scheme  has  been  adopted  in  28  schools.  Though  on 
Reports  on  its  proposed  introduction  it  was  regarded  with  considerable  misgiving 
State  ot  by  both  managers  and  teachers  as  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
e ooi3.  the  attendance,  experience  has  not  borne  out  this  foreboding  • in 

Mr.  several  schools  indeed,  it  has  had  quite  an  opposite  tendency,  many  of 

J.  Ross,  the  more  grown  girls  remaining  at  school  in  order  to  avail  of  the 
■way!”1*111"  advantages  offered  by  the  scheme. 

The  industrial  branches  most  commonly  taken  up,  in  addition  to  plain 

BclJeme  tiVQ  nee<^ewor^  are  Class  A1 — Dressmaking  and  underskirt  making  and  Class 
e‘  A3 — Knitting  of  various  articles;  Class  A2 — Fine  underclothing  and  baby 

Popular  clothes — has  been  attempted  in  a few  instances.  In  knitting,  the  pro- 

brancbes,  Agency  generally  exhibited  is  good,  the  pupils  giving  evidence  of  having 
had  plenty  of  practice.  In  dressmaking,  the  skill  displayed,  though 
often  creditable,  is  not  so  uniformly  good ; not  many  of  the  teachers 
are  capable  dressmakers,  and  it  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  experience 
that  the  average  skill  of  the  class  should  exceed  that  of  the  teacher. 
Where  the  teacher  is  competent  and  painstaking,  the  girls  evince  the 
deepest  interest  in  their  work,  especially  where  the  scientific  system  is 
adopted.  Though  not  many  of  these  young  people  may  take  up  dress- 
making as  a means  of  livelihood,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  skill 
acquired  in  the  schools  is  making  them  useful  members  of  the  home 
circle,  and  must  fit  many  for  well-paid  positions  in  domestic  service, 
where  good  skill  in  needlework  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  Practi- 
cally nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  districtin  working  these  branches 
Some  as  commerci-al  industries. 

objections  One  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  scheme  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
aml  diffi-  viding  material ; the  teachers  fear  that  on  them  would  fall  the  cost.  In 
ciilties.  aii  but  the  poorest  localties  this  objection  has  little  weight,  most  of  the 
pupils  providing  their  own  material,  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
one  real  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  scheme,  that  is,  that  using  such 
Readers  as  Nelson’s  or  Collins’s  Domestic  Economy  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  fluency  of  the  reading.  This  has,  to  some  extent,  been  met 
by  taking  up  the  Sixth  Book  along  with  the  text-book  on  Domestic 
Economy.  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  reading  under  this 
scheme  it  appears  to  me  that  in  country  schools  where  agriculture  is 
not  taught  to  the  girls,  very  suitable  reading  matter  would  be,  say  the 
management  of  live  stock,  dairy  work,  pig  and  poultry  keeping  as 
T cbm  .1  treated  in  Poetical  Farming,  or  other  approved  text  book, 
education.  *n  selecting  in  any  locality  subjects  for  technical  instruction,  it  seems 
better  as  a general  rule  to  encourage  and  develop  industries  already  in 
existence,  and  for  which  the  district  offers  facilities,  rather  than  to  break 
. absolutely  new  ground. 

Sktbbereen  successful  effort  to  introduce  what  is  practically  a new  industry 
Convent,  has,  however,  been  made  at  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Skib- 
bereen,  by  starting  hand  loom  linen-weaving.  Though  this  industry 
would  undoubtedly  have  a fairer  field  for  its  operations,  if  the  flax 
cultivation  and  yarn  manufacture  were  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood, 
yet  the  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  of  Mrs.  Dooner,  the  sister  who 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  introducing  the  industry,  are  likely  to 
prevail  over  all  obstacles.  I cannot  better  detail  the  progress  and 
aims  of  the  industry,  than  by  quoting  from  a communication 
recently  received  from  Mrs.  Dooner,  in  which  she  says 
“ The  linen  weaving  in  our  schools  has  been  attended  with 
great  success.  The  girls  are  gradually  with  time  acquiring 
a habit  of  close  attention  and  a desire  to  work  neatly.  The  various 
fabrics  turned  out  at  present  are  carefully  wrought,  and,  except 
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in  the  case  of  new  hands  and  the  National  school  pupils  preparing  for  Appendix  C. 
examination,  no  notable  defects  can  be  observed  in  the  work  produced.  Reports  on 
Our  fears  that  the  product  of  our  looms  would  be  inferior  have  dis-  State  of 
appeared.  Over  a year  ago  we  sent  samples  to  L.  M.  Ewart,  Esq.,  Sc  00  9‘ 
Belfast,  for  his  opinion,  which  was  highly  favourable.  Each  time  the  Mr. 
teacher  returns  from  Queenstown  he  observes  a marked  improvement, 
and  he  has  given  as  his  opinion  that  our  girls  could  favourably  compete  w^raan" 

for  quality  of  work  with  the  Northerns.  We  have  not  as  yet  gone  in  

for  quantity,  as  our  capital  is  too  limited,  but  when  we  decide  with  an 
increase  of  funds  to  put  on  speed,  we  expect  our  girls  will  fully  come  up 
to  what  we  require.  The  original  intention  in  starting  the  industry 
was  to  found  a cottage  industry,  the  Convent  Weaving  Hall  to  be  the 
centre,  where  the  young  hands  would  work,  the  older  ones  to  have  looms 
erected  in  their  cottages,  supplementing  by  industrious  habits  the  small 
and  often  very  precarious  earnings  of  their  parents.  This  intention  still 
remains,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  develop  so  far,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  greatest  error  that  could  be  made  in  working  the  industry  would  be 
to  act  hastily  in  doing  so.  We  have  secured  a home  market,  and  sent 
out  our  first  lot  of  goods  at  wholesale  prices  to  Messrs.  Clery  and  Co., 

Dublin.  The  buyer  there  was  satisfied  with  quality  and  prices,  and  we 
took  care  to  secure  a fair  profit  to  industry  when  quoting  prices.  I 
think  this  is  the  best  proof  I can  give  you  that  the  industry  can  be  self- 
sustaining.”  I should  add  that  the  Commissioners  have  recently  made 
a grant  in  aid  of  payment  of  salary  to  the  teacher  of  weaving. 

Extra  branches  are  pretty  extensively  taken  up.  It  is  open  to  ques- 
tion  whether  instruction  in  such  branches  might  not  be  altogether  ranc 


abolished  in  elementary  schools.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  strictly  curtailed ; and  I should  be  glad  to  see  an  alternative 
course  introduced  where  an  equal  amount  of  money  could  be  gained  by 
the  teacher  for  superiority  in  school-keeping  as  exhibited  by  excellence 
of  discipline  and  organization,  high  moral  tone  and  intelligence.  One 
serious  objection  to  the  teaching  of  extra  branches  is  the  long  school 
hours  entailed  when  an  extended  course  is  taken  up.  It  cannot  but  be 
harmful,  both  physically  and  mentally,  to  keep  such  children  as  are 
poorly  nourished  at  work  during  an  excessively  long  school  day.  The 
pupils  of  Fifth  first  stage  are  usually  too  young  to  profit  by  instruction 
in  any  extra  branch  except  drawing.  Unless,  therefore,  in  special  cases, 
extras  might  with  advantage  not  commence  until  the  pupils  were  in 
second  stage  of  Fifth  at  least.  The  money  thus  saved  could  be  most 
usefully  employed  in  developing  where  necessary  special  branches  of 
eminent  practical  usefulness.  The  extra  branches  most  frequently  taken 
up  are  algebra  and  geometry  for  boys,  physical  geography  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  sewing  machine  and  dressmaking  for  girls.  Hygiene  is 
taught  in  four  schools,  and  Irish  in  about  the  same  number.  Trigono- 
metry in  two  schools,  heat  and  steam-engine  and  mechanics  in  one 
each.  The  proficiency  in  these  branches  I generally  find  to  be  from 
fair  to  good  ; it  seldom  happens  that  the  fee  is  withheld  for  inefficient 
instruction.  Successful  cookery  classes  are  in  operation  in  two  of  the 
Convent  schools,  also  in  the  female  department  of  Skibbereen  Poor  Law 
Union  school.  This  subject  is  second  to  none  in  usefulness,  and  appears 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  popularity,  not  only  with  the  children  but  with 
the  parents.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  suggestion  is  one 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  there  should  be  two  stages  in  this  extra. 
The  first  year’s  work  to  be  solely  devoted  to  plain  cookery,  with  special 
bearing  on  the  preparation  of  economical  dishes  for  the  families  of  work- 
ing men.  The  second  more  advanced  work,  such  as  would  suit  families 
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of  the  better  class  where  girls  might  go  to  service,  or  would  be  useful 
m the  homes  of  those  children  whose  parents  were  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances.  Lessons  of  two  hours  each  in  practical  cookery 
should  be  insisted  on ; shorter  lessons  are  almost  useless.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  practical  chemistry  will  appreciate  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  the  longer  lesson  in  such  a subject  as  practical  cookery. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  Model  schools,  in  the  Monastery  and  Con- 
vent schools,  and  in  five  or  six  of  the  ordinary  schools.  Where  this 
branch  is  taken  up  a useful  facility  in  freehand  drawing  is  usually 
acquired  by  the  pupils  who  pass  through  the  various  classes  up  to  Sixth. 
• ^ in  about  the  same  number  of  schools  as  drawing  • 

indeed  these  two  subjects  generally  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
school.  The  Tonic  Sol  Da  system  is  adopted  in  only  one  school.  In 
the  case  of  two  schools  the  proficiency  in  singing  was  very  unsatisfactory  ■ 
m the  remaining  schools,  it  varied  from  fair  to  very  good.  ‘ ’ 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  district  three  infants’  schools 
as  well  as  two  regularly  organized  infants’  departments.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  m these  schools  and  departments  is  satisfactorily 
carried  out ; the  rooms  are  suitably  equipped,  and  with  one  exception  the 
children  are  carefully  drilled  in  action  songs  and  other  exercises. 
Kindergarten  classes,  with  occupations  for  infants,  are  established  in 
three  of  these  schools,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  pleasing  to  witness  the 
happiness  and  interest  of  the  little  ones  when  engaged  with  the  dainty 
gifts  or  when  taking  part  in  the  games.  In  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  with  which  there  is  no  infants’  department  in  connexion,  there 
is,  generally  speaking,  no  greater  difficulty  than  providing  suitable  em- 
ployment  for  infants.  The  usual  half  hour  lessons,  especially  at  tablet 
reading,  are  rather  long  for  children  of  tender  age.  Most  infants  in  the 
schools  of  this  district  are  taught  how  to  hold  long  pencils  and  to  shape 
on  slates  letters  and  figures.  The  chart  exhibiting  the  comparative 
sizes  of  one  hundred  animals  is  found  in  a good  number  of  schools,  and 
in  some  cases  the  infants  can  tell  the  names  of  a few  of  these,  anti, 
perhaps,  give  one  or  two  facts  descriptive  of  the  animals.  I find  the 
vocabulary  of  infants  m many  schools  very  limited ; few  can  give  the 
names  of  the  articles  of  school  furniture  or  of  the  most  familiar  birds, 
flowers  &c.  Some  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations  are  quite  adapted 
for,  and  would  be  found  most  useful  in,  ordinary  schools  : among  these 
a,re  reading  coloured  beads,  stick-laying,  paper-weaving,  drawing  on 
ruled  slates ; these  exercises  have  the  great  advantage  that  they  could 
be  carried  on  in  the  desks  as  silent  lessons,  under  the  superintendence 
01  a monitor.  1 

There  are  four  Convent  schools  in  the  district,  two  of  these  being 
conducted  by  the  Community  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Dunmanway. 
These  schools  are  all  centres  of  great  usefulness.  1 have  referred 
elsewhere  to  the  weaving  department  in  Skibbereen.  The  Kindergarten 
exercises  in  Clonakilty,  and  the  intelligence  of  tile  Sixth  class  there,  are 
features  deserving  a word  of  commendation. 

There  is  a certified  Industrial  school  in  connexion  with  the  latter 
Convent.  Judged  by  the  surest  test,  the  after-careers  of  its  children, 
tills  school  takes  very  high  rank  among  institutions  of  its  class.  The 
literary  teaching  is  excellent. 

There  are  Industrial  departments  in  connexion  with  the  Convents  of 
Skibbereen  and  Clonakilty,  where  the  pupils  who  have  already  passed 
m Second  stage  Sixth,  as  well  mi  the  monitors,  are  specially  instructed  in 
embroidery  and  advanced  needlework;  in  Clonakilty  a class  of  externs 
av  ail  of  this  instruction.  In  both  schools  these  departments,  on  which 
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progressing  satisfactorily.  In  Clonakilty  most  of  the  work  finds  a Reports  ou 
market  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  Cork  city.  State  of 

St,  Mary’sJGirls  and  Infants  schools,  Dunmanway,  under  the  Sisters  of  Sc“0®»_ 
Charity,  have  but  recently  been  established,  only  two  results  examinations  Mr. 
having  as  yet  been  held.  The  organization  and  discipline  maintained  V-  Ross, 
in  these  schools,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  proficiency  hitherto,  leave 

no  room  for  doubt  that  they  have  before  them  a career  of  great  use-  ' 

fulness.  Si  Patrick’s  Monastery  has  superseded  what  was  Dunmanway  Monastery 
Male  National  school,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools  having  sc  100  ' 
taken  charge  there  on  1st  January,  1891.  Since  the  Brothers  took 
charge  the  school  has  made  distinct  progress  in  numbers  and  efficiency 

There  are  in  this  district  three  Poor  Law  Union  schools  comprising  ^^nLaw 
five  departments.  The  proficiency  in  all  these  is  as  a rule  fairly  up  to 
the  average  of  the  ordinary  schools.  The  female  department  in 
Skibbereen  has  been  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

The  education  given  in  this  department  aims  successfully  at  making 
the  girls  good  domestic  servants.  I was  much  impressed  with  the  skill 
in  practical  cookery  displayed  by  the  senior  pupils  at  a recent 
examination  of  this  school. 

Though  the  attendance  at  the  Model  schools  has  seriously  fallen  off  Model 
owning  to  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  and  a corresponding  sc  100  s* 
reduction  of  staff  has  taken  place  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report,  yet  these  schools  continue  to  do  valuable  educational  work. 

There  are  at  present  three  pupil  teachers  in  the  boarding  establishment ; 
the  conduct  of  these  young  men  is  exemplary ; they  are  very  diligent  in 
their  studies,  and  give  promise  of  aptitude  and  efficiency  as  teachers. 

The  management  of  the  schools  of  this  district — excluding  the  Model  Managers, 
and  Poor  Law  Union  schools — is  in  the  hands  of  15  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  2 nuns,  9 clergymen  of  the  late  Established  Church,  and  2 
laymen.  The  clergymen  of  both  denominations  display  as  a rale  much 
interest  in  their  schools,  visiting  them  frequently,  and  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  children  individually  ; many  of 
them  spare  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to  secure  regular  and  punctual 
school  attendance.  I take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation 
of  the  co-operation  received  from  the  managers  in  carrying  out  the  rules 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  their  readiness  to  adopt  such  suggestions 
as  I had  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  to 
acknowledge  the  unvarying  courtesy  manifested  by  them  in  their  official 
relations  with  me. 


1 am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ross,  D.I. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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Mr.  E.  Downing, 'District  Inspector. 

Cork,  31st  March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  general  report  on  the 
state  of  National  Education  in  my  late  district ; namely,  that  of  which 
the  city  of  Cork  is  the  official  centre. 

I was  there  entrusted  with  the  inspection  of  130  schools,  of  which 
29  were  in  the  city,  8 in  the  town  of  Bandon,  4 in  the  town  of 
Kinsale,  and  the  remaining  89  scattered  through  the  country  lying 
west  of  Cork  Harbour,  as  far  as,  though  not  including  the  town  of^ 
Clonakilty,  and  extending  from  the  southern  coast  northwards  as  far 
as  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway. 

The  schools  may  be  classified  into  112  ordinary,  6 convent,  4 
monastery,  5 workhouse,  and  3 evening. 

As  the  three  evening  schools  are  held  in  premises  used  also  as  day 
schools,  there  are  but  127  schoolhouses  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these 
15  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  38  in  local  trustees,  and  74  are 
non-vested.  The  premises  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  kept  in 
good  condition.;  those  not  so  vested  are,  as  a general  rule,  not  well 
kept.  There  are  no  regular  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  rural  portion  of  the  district  is  fairly  supplied  with  schools ; and 
the  rooms,  with  five  exceptions,  contain  sufficient  space  for  the  atten- 
dance. 

Besides  the  five  schoolhouses  that  are  not  sufficiently  large,  there  are 
fifteen  unsatisfactory  for  other  reasons.  Some  are  in  very  bad  repair ; 
some  have  defective  sanitary  arrangements ; one  is  in  a graveyard, 
without  any  separation,  and  with  graves  approaching  to  within  less 
thau  five  feet  from  the  house,  and  even  door.  In  five  instances,  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  providing  proper  accommodation. 

Within  the  city,  school  space  is  very  inadequate.  Several  of  the 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  are  overcrowded ; and  there 
are  localities  not  at  all  provided  for.  The  clergymen  are  using  their 
best  efforts  to  meet  the  wants,  but  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  suitable  sites.  All  the  existing  houses,  with  one  exception, 
are  good  ones,  and  well  kept. 

The  one  exception  is  St.  Francis  National  School  in  Kyle-street, 
specially  established  in  an  appropriate  locality  for  the  very  poorest 
children.  As  this  schoolroom  is  over-crowded,  several  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  some  of  the  best  clad  of  the  pupils  to  attend  the  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul’s  National  Schools,  not  far  distant ; but,  after  a few  days, 
evidently  uncomfortable  amongst  children  of  a better  class,  they  left 
these  latter  schools,  and  had  to  be  received  again  by  their  alma 
mater. 


The  indefatigable  manager  sought  for  years  for  a proper  site  on  which 
to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  this  most  useful  and  most  necessary 
school ; but,  though  a few  plots  offered,  there  occurred  in  each  instance 
some  drawback — some  circumstances  that  rendered  the  site  ineligible,  or 
some  defect  in  the  title. 

In  the  Blackpool  Male  National  School  I found  present,  on  several 
occasions,  twice  the  number  of  pupils  that  the  room  was  calculated  to 
accommodate.  Here  again  the  manager  had  for  years  sought  for  a 
site  on  which  to  build.  He  was,  at  length,  successful  last  year ; and 
the  buildings  are  now,  I believe,  in-course  of  erection. 
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During  my  two  years  of  office  in  Cork  very  fine  new  premises  were  Mr.  E. 
completed  for  the  Clarence-street  Convent  National  School,  where  there  downing. 
is  now  ample  accommodation  for  1,500  pupils.  I found  1,345  present  Buildings 
there  on  one  occasion.  erected 

The  St.  Patrick’s  Infants’  schoolhouse,  also,  was  entirely  rebuilt ; ^t'two^ 
and  important  additions  made  to  the  premises  of  St.  Patrick’s  Male  years.  _ 
and  Female  National  Schools. 

Again,  a fine  schoolroom  for  boys  was  completed  in  the  village  of 
Douglas ; and  also  a good  house  for  a mixed  school  at  Fountainstown. 

These  were  very  badly  needed  to  supersede  unsuitable  premises. 

Though  muck  has  been  done,  the  most  important  fact  remains  that 
the  district  is  not  provided  with  accommodation  for  the  reception  of 
any  considerable  influx  of  pupils,  such  as  is  hoped  for  as  the  result  of 
legislation 

In  the  rural  portion  of  the  district,  besides  the  five  schoolhouses 
that  are  insufficient  even  for  the  present  attendance,  there  are  19 
others  barely  sufficient  at  present,  and  therefore  not  prepared  to 
receive  any  additional  attendance;  and,  perhaps  I should  add,  that 
some  of  these  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 


All  the  schools  in  the  city  under  Episcopalian  Protestant  manage-  Protestant 
ment  have  endowments,  now  collectively  controlled  by  a local  board,  CrtySelwol 
appointed  recently  by  the  Endowments  Commissioners.  This  local  board 
holds  the  patronage  of  all  these  schools,  having  the  right  of  appointing 
the  manager  in  each  case. 

Some  modifications  in  the  distribution  of  these  schools  has  been 
effected,  and  some  further  chauges  are  contemplated.  All  the  new 
regulations,  so  far,  are  most  judicious,  tending  to  get  rid  of  small  and 
inefficient  schools,  to  increase  the  attendance  at  well  selected  centres, 
to  provide  for  localities  in  need  of  accommodation,  and  to  raise  the 
retained  schools  to  a high  standard. 

"When  the  proposed  improvements  are  effected  there  will  be  ample 
provision  for  the  children  of  this  religious  denomination,  even  with  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  Act  in  force. 

Considering  merely  the  numerical  strength,  every  school,  as  a rule,  Staffs, 
has  an  adequate  staff.  The  only  exceptions  are  such  as  have  an  average 
attendance  under  70  but  over  50,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  low- 
classed,  untrained,  or  inefficient  teachers,  who  cannot  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  a monitor.  There  are  six  such  schools  in  the 
district. 

Even  a skilful  teacher  cannot  efficiently  instruct  a school  of  GO 
pupils,  in  which  all  the  classes  are  represented,  without  some  help. 

There  seems  to  be  a very  general  reluctance  to  employing  unpaid 
monitors ; and,  when  employed,  they  do,  perhaps,  more  harm  than  good, 
for  want  of  training. 

The  question  of  the  proper  staff  for  schools  of  the  class  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  deserves  consideration,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact,  which  I believe  will  be  admitted,  that  the  general  staff  of  monitors 
should  be  reduced. 

The  principal  teachers  are  fairly  classed.  In  first  class  there  are  19  Classlfica- 
males  and  16  females ; in  second  class,  33  males  and  32  females ; in  tion- 
third  class  but  10  males  and  10  females.  From  this  calculation  there 
are  excluded  seven  convent  and  monastery  schools  under  the  capitation 
system,  and  the  three  evening  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  also 
employed  in  day  schools. 

Of  the  20  principal  teachers  still  in  but  third  class,  I regret  to 
8ay  17  are  what  may  be  described  as  chronic  cases;  four  are 
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upwards  of  30  years  in  the  service ; eight  more  are  upwards  of  20  years 
in  the  service  ; and  the  remaining  five  are  10  years  and  upwards 
With  four  exceptions,  these  are  wholly  incompetent,  and  unfit  to  have 
charge  of  national  schools. 

Beckoning  principals  and  assistants  together,  there  are  267  classed 
teachers  in  the  district.  Of  these  95  only  are  trained  : 172  are  untrained. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  are  untrained  ; and  also  true 
that  some  of  the  trained  teachers  are  very  worthless  ; but  the  propor- 
tion of  inefficient  trained  teachers  is  comparatively  small,  about  15  per- 
cent. of  the  entire  number  of  them ; whereas  the  proportion  of  in- 
efficient untrained  teachers  amounts  to  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  them. 

It  is  therefore  worthy  of  consideration  whether  some  further  steps 
may  not  be  possible  and  desirable  towards  diminishing  this  large  pro- 
portion  of  inefficient  untrained  teachers  in  office. 

My  experience  of  trained  teachers  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
several  colleges  need  to  still  further  direct  the  attention  of  the  students 
to  the  acquisition  of  skill  as  instructors  and  sehool-keepers.  The 
candidates,  as  a rule,  do  not  go  to  training  for  this,  but  mainly  to  obtain 
higher  classification  ; and  this  mischievous  tendency  should  be  firmly 
met.  T should  like  to  see  the  heads  of  colleges  taking  credit,  not  for 
the  number  of  candidates  they  had  ground  up  for  the  First  Class  Ex- 
amination, but  for  .the  number  of  really  efficient  successful  teachers 
they  sent  out  to  us  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  Convent  schools,  although  the  religious  are  not  trained  in  the 
official  sense,  the  novices  for  years  go  through  a thorough  course  of 
study  and  training  to  fit  them  for  our  school  work ; and  there  is  no 
convent  m the  Cork  district  in  which  there  are  not  senior  nuns  highly 
competent  to  give  such  a training ; and  to  those  who  know  anything  of 
convent  life,  I need  not  say  it  is  done  con  amove. 

I always  endeavoured  to  have  in  these  large  schools  some  very  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  community  entirely  free  to  go  through  the 
several  rooms,  looking  after  the  organisation,  and  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  by  the  junior  members  of  the  staff. 

1 fi1168*1011  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  may  be  limited  to  that  of 

the  efficiency  with  which  the  school  programme  is  worked  out  : for, 
practically , nothing  else  is  done  or  attempted  but  preparing  for  the 
Results  Examination.  The  natural  consequence  of  a scheme  of  payment 
according  to  results  is  to  have  nothing  done  but  what  is  paid  for.  Those 
subheads  only  of  the  programme  on  which  payments  are  made  receive 
any  considerable  attention.  There  are  two  subheads  not  of  this  class, 
but  ot  highest  importance,  to  the  serious  neglect  of  which  I feel  bound 
again  to  call  attention.  These  are  Explanation  of  the  reading  lessons, 
and  Mental  Calculation, 

The  teachers  of  the  Cork  district,  as  a very  general  rule,  work  dili- 
gently Allowing  for  adverse  circumstances,  principally  those  of 
irregular  and  limited  attendances,  I believe  there  is  a reasonable  amount 
ot  good  work  done  ; but  I wish  to  see  all  the  work  made  as  useful  as 
possible  to  the  children  for  their  after  life  ; and  I particularly  wish  to 
have  all  the  instruction  genuine,  and  not  merely  specious. 

,,  /f  Tei7  to  have  the  pupils  habitually  reading  passages  that 

they  do  not  at  all  understand.  I therefore  again  beg  to  recommend  that 
the  fee  for  reading  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  be  made  mainly  dependent 
on  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  text-book  ; but,  as 
the  reading  books  are,  in  my  opinion,  too  difficult,  I would  suggest  that 
the  examination  be  confined  to  fifty  pages  officially  selected.  It  is  cer- 
amly  time  to  grapple  with  this  great  defect  in  our  schools. 
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X consider  penmanship  very  fairly  taught.  The  chief  defect  that  I Appends  c 
noticed  with  regard  to  it  was,  that  many  teachers  allowed  the  pupils  to  Reports  on 
carelessly  write  other  exercises  than  those  of  copying.  This  seriously  Saw  of 
counteracts  the  efficiency  of  careful  copying.  Even  the  notings  ofs‘^ 
the  lessons  for  the  day  should  be  examined  with  a view  to  prevent  ,Vr.  e. 

Downing, 

scribbling.  . . , . , . Cork. 

The  success  of  spelling,  though  by  no  means  bad,  is  not  up  to  what 

may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  all  cases,  when  the  spelling  was  bad, 

I found  the  written  exercises  carelessly  marked.  sSinj. 

In  the  spelling  of  second  class,  1 found  prevalent  a very  mischievous 
defect.  The  children  were  trained  to  give  the  meanings  with  the 
spelling  of  the  words  in  columns  at  head  of  the  lessons  ; and  were 
permitted  to  spell  the  words  rapidly  and  indistinctly.  They  rushed 
over  the  spelling,  as  if  the  meaning  were  the  only  important  matter. 

They  were  consequently  unable  to  say  the  letters  of  the  word  separately 
and  had  therefore  made  no  progress  towards  being  able  afterwards  to 
write  these  words.  The  meanings  should  be  taught  apart  from  the 

‘ Yery  little  progress  has  been  made  at  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  Letter 
writing  of  a simple  letter.  This  is  an  exercise  admittedly  of  the  very  11  ms- 
highest  utility  to  our  pupils.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  com- 
position. What  is  expected  at  a Results  Examination  can  be  taught 
to  all,  and  admits  of  systematic  treatment  obvious  enough.  In  very 
few  instances,  however,  did  I observe  any  method  in  the  instruction. 

There  seemed  to  me  to  be  a great  want  of  thought  on  the  part  ot  the 

tpflPnPVtl  CfPllPTflllv 

Em  instance,  I found  the  pupils,  as  a rule,  unable  to  give  the  address 
as  if  writing  from  their  own  homes.  Here  is  one  point  of  obvious 
utility.  I have  lately  been  shown  a letter  written  from  America  by  a 
girl  who  had  been  in  sixth  class,  and  commenced  with  the  name  of  the 
National  School  in  Ireland  where  she  was  educated.  The  letter 
nowhere  gave  her  address  in  America. 

Again,  I found  the  pupils,  in  general,  unable  to  commence  and 
conclude  the  letter  in  terms  suitable  to  the  person  addressed.  A letter 
written  to  a father  generally  began  and  ended  in  the  same  terms  as  it 
written  to  a school-fellow.  r , 

What  I considered  the  chief  defect,  however,  was  that  no  use  was 
made  of  this  letter-writing  towards  correcting  the  worst  local  vulgarisms. 

Very  generally  through  the  district,  a third  person  singular  verb  iorm 
is  used  in  the  present  tense  after  a nominative  of  the  first  person 
singular  or  plural.  I found  no  letters  selected  with  a view  to  check 
this  dreadful  solecism.  „ ,,  . . 

I also  observed  with  regret  that  the  use  of  the  full  stop  was  seldom 

Speaking  still  generally,  I consider  tbe  instruction  in  grammar  but  Grammar 
moderately  successful.  It  is  very  defective  in  method.  Geography,  on  Geography. 
the  other  hand,  is  very  fairly  taught.  . . ,fnro. 

In  the  rural  schools,  agriculture  receives  careful  attention ; and  Agncuitu 
the  answering,  in  most  instances,  on  this  subject,  I found  accurate  and 
intelligent.  . 

I deem  the  progress  at  needlework,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  llie  Needle- 
chief  defect  is  at  cutting-out.  A large  number  of  the  teachers  need  to  wor  • 
take  immediate  steps  towards  qualifying  to  teach  cutting-out  proper  y. 

It  is  effectively  taught  only  in  very  few  schools. 

The  alternative  scheme  for  sixth  class  was  adopted  in  21  schools  °ut  The^^ 
of  a possible  total  of  63.  In  most  instances  there  was  a fine  display  ot  gcheme_ 
really  good  work  ; the  pupils  had  acquired  a reasonable  amount  o s 1 
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and  dexterity  at  the  several  operations  ; and  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tions  otherwise  was  satisfactory. 

. P*®  samPles  of  work  exhibited  and,  in  part,  executed  in  my  presence 
dress-making,  underskirt-making,  fine  underclothing,  baby 
robes,  bnittmg  and  crochetmg  of  jerseys,  caps,  wraps,  petticoats,  stock 
m s,Bloves,  plain  ln-gram  marking,  lace-making,  and  Mountmel  lick  work 

In  some  cases  the  alternative  scheme  was  not  adopted  through  fear 

o losing  some  girls  of  a better  class  attending  these  schools.  That 

school^”8  T'1?  Sroun<fless  is  l>roved  by  the  result  in  those 

schools  in  which  it  has  been  adopted.  It  needs  only  a fair  trial  to 
commend  itself  universally.  In  most  cases  the  real  reason  for  its 

iraWFon™  hB  mablhty  of  tlle  teachei’  t0  SiTC  the  required 

t° T sch,°o1.  on’y-  namely,  the  Kinsale  Convent,  is  the  scheme  so 
perfected  as  to  have  a regular  market  for  the  work  executed.  An 
industrial  department,  established  here  in  the  years  of  the  great  famine 
has  been  kept  on  continuously;  and,  during  the  last  two  years  lias 
deve  oped  much  additional  vitality.  It  is  well  managed.  There  is  an 
art  class  m connection  with  South  Kensington,  and  the  girls  working 
slinl  T*  otber.kmds  of  embroidery  use  patterns  designed  in  the 
the  Fast  year  PrlZ6S  °btained  b^  the  P"Pils  for  designs  during 

With  respect  to  the  optional  and  extra  branches  taught,  I examined 
Kindergarten  m 10  schools ; Book-keeping  in  17  Vocal  I 

Tonkfsof  f ° “ system,’ in  25;  VoL^ic^cI^ng  to Te 
Tonic  Sobfa  system,  in  4;  Drawing  in  26;  Geometry  in  28 ; Algebra  in 
26  ; Physical  Geography  in  21 ; Hydrostatics  in  1 ; Irish  in  5 ; French 
Music h useof  sewing  machine,  in  87;  Instrumental 
“dH&ll  ''  eStl°  Practical  Cookery  in  2; 

I am  of  opinion  that  some  small  portion  of  the  best  features  of  the 

SSfrfoaAt5  IT  sbould  ho  required  in  every  Infant  class  under 
the  head  of  suitable  exercises,”  referred  to  in  the  programme. 

The  Sixth  class  pupils  should  not,  in  my  opinion  be  reauired  to 

ranv°lF ±eSlXth  SI‘  0f  Book-kf  Ping-  It  does  not  iflbrd  induction 
tW  proportionate  to  the  time  spent  at  it ; and  it  is  so  Ion* 

Hmii  SraF?B  eiFeri^i SP 14  f a Wh°le-  Three  well-selected  sets  from 
mi  ™ a d„B,  F 8 httle  work  would  be  far  preferable 
The  Tome  Sol-fa  system  of  Vocal  Music  is  making  its  way  into  the 
district,  and  seems  like  y to  soon  supersede  Hullah’s  method.  The 
former  system  is  admirably  constructed  in  everv  detail ; the  latter  is 

ToMrSoffrt0^!-  re,Stf  “°n  in " competition  wiri^the 
Ionic  bol-fa  is  certainly  handicapped  with  Hullah’s  method  i 

forTS  t W * -y  desirable.  It  opens  the  way 

grandest 'tnd  Ff  MP  ay  ™ mUsi°al  instr>™ent.  Much  of  the 

ToMc  Sol  fefst  pL  F • T-u  T Sl°  “ °Ut  °f  tbe  reaoh  of  the  mere 
Notation  is  needed  oven  some  knowledge  of  the  Staff 

Notation  is  needed  I am  of  opinion  that,  with  a proper  method 

tFSFi  fo^tiT111  te  a™/1?  af  readfly  witk  tke  Staff  Pas  with  the 
Ionic  Sol-fa  Notation ; and  I should  like  to  see  the  trial  fairly  made. 

m “--commend  a revision  of  the  programme  of  Vocal  Music 

S'  CF,ange0f  tbe  “ ™ Music  (Stiff 

Notation).  I would  make  the  tests  for  the  several  classes  in  it  as 
similar  as  possible  to  those  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  programme  • that  is  to 

re  W°U'ld  Stb6  tTtS  r read!nS  music  of  suitable  degrees  of  difficulty, 
not  requiring  the  teacher  to  adopt  a method  which  is  very  generallF 
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condemned ; but  allowing  him  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read  by  the  best 
plans  available.  _ Reports  on 

The  contest  at  present  is  not  between  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  the  Stan ; State  of 
but  between  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  Hullah’s  method— a very  different 
thin0-.  A/r.  E. 

With  respect  to  Drawing,  I regret  to  say  it  was  rarely  well  taught.  Downing. 
In  almost  every  instance  I had  not  only  to  find  fault  with  the  exercises  — 
done  for  me,  but  also  with  the  method  of  instruction.  I am  aware  that  Drawing. 

I was  condemned  as  hypercritical ; but  a certain  circumstance  supported 
my  judgment  in  a very  telling  manner. 

The  Directors  of  the  School  of  Art  offered  thirty  free  places  for 
competition  amongst  the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  of  the  city  ; two 
only  to  be  taken  from  any  one  school.  Only  three  pupils  were  selected 
altogether.  In  two  schools  only,  namely,  in  St.  Luke’s  Male  and 
Summerhill  Female,  were  pupils  found  up  to  the  mark.  This  corrobo- 
ration of  my  criticisms  has  effected  an  important  reformation. 

With  reference  to  Geometry,  I have  two  points  on  which  to  offer 

I found,  on  several  occasions,  boys,  presented  even  in  the  second  Geometry 
year’s  course  of  Geometry,  ignorant  of  what  a child  of  six  years  of  age  ^ 
in  a good  Kindergarten  school  could  readily  and  clearly  explain.  The 
study  of  Euclid’s  Elements  should  be  preceded  by  a course  of  lessons  on 
what  may  be  called  Descriptive  Geometry. 

My  second  point  is  that  I found  Mensuration  grievously  neglected, 

This  practical  part  of  the  programme,  the  part  most  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  the  pupil,  was  almost  invariably  overlooked,  or  carelessly  taught. 

A builder,  who  gives  very  extensive  employment  in  the  city,  stated 
to  me  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  a lad  who  knew  the  small  amount 
of  mensuration  required  at  his  business. 

A slight  knowledge  of  mensuration  is  of  such  general  utility  and 
necessity,  that  I am  of  opinion  it  should  find  place  in  the  obligatory 
programme.  Some  questions  on  the  measurement  of  rectilineal  figures 
might  well,  I think,  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  difficult  arithmetical 
problems.  In  that  case  the  mensuration  required  as  an  extra  branch 
for  first  year  should  be  increased.  p,  . . 

The  one  examination  in  hydrostatics  suggests  a few  observations.  . 

Clearly  the  Natural  Sciences  are  not  properly  represented.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  widely  taught,  as  they  form,  with  drawing, 
the  foundation  of  technical  training.  But,  for.  our  primary  schools,  it 
is  a general  elementary  course  that  would  suit.  Instead  of  separate 
examinations  on  mechanics,  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  light  and 
sound,  &c.,  I should  be  in  favour  of  adopting  a general  introduction  to 
the  iSJ  atural  Sciences  ; and  of  dividing  it  into  three  yearly  courses.  The 
instruction  should  be  mainly  experimental : and  the  apparatus  required 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

In  connexion  with  the  Physical  Sciences  is  the  natural  place  to 
cutivate  handiness  amongst  school-boys.  The  construction  of  scientific 
toys  would  form  an  inviting,  a charming,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a most 
instructive  and  appropriate  occupation.  In  these  toys  are  illustiated, 
in  elementary  form,  all  the  various  contrivances  for  alterating  the  form, 
the  direction,  and  the  rate  of  motion. 

The  Slojd  occupation  is  too  circumscribed  and  one-sided ; but  a 
training  such  as  I suggest  would  afford  immense  variety ; the  metals 
and  glass  should  be  operated  on,  as  well  as  wood.. 

Above  all  such  a training  would  develop  inventiveness.  At  every  step 
the  mind  would  find  occupation  in  determining  how  the  motion  could  be 
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transformed  or  redirected  in  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  manner. 

Hope  to  find  a.  more  suitable  opportunity  than  the  present  of  fullv 
explaining  my  views  on  this  subject.  3 

th„AdTtincS  T'\kriefly  t0  tbe  attendance  of  pupils,  there  were  on 
mial-fi0li%°f  tbe  cIlst™t  19>42!  names;  and  of  these  pupils  13,533 
qualified  for  the  Results  Examinations  by  attending  on  100  or  more 
days  within  the  year.  Of  those  enrolled,  who  did  not  qualify  by 
attendances  for  examination,  3,059  were  of  the  Infant  class.  A large 
proportion  of  these  had  come  to  school  too  recently  to  enable  them  to 
qualify.  For  this  and  several  other  reasons,  these  Infants  should  be 
excluded  when  we  are  considering  the  number  to  be  expected  to  qualify 
for  examination.  Again  575  of  them  were  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes. 
‘°“'the  proposed  Compulsory  Attendance  Measure  would  not  apply. 

I Wben  these  two  deductions  are  made,  there  remains  2,254  which 
represents  approximately  the  number  of  the  children  on  rolls  who  deserve 
blame  for  irregularity  of  attendance.  It  amounts  to  about  one-eleventh 
of  the  entire  number.  Of  course  considerable  allowance  must  be  made 
lor  sickness  and  other  sufficient  excuses  for  absence. 

Now  comes  the  question,  what  proportion  of  the  children  who  ought 
to  attend  school  within  the  district  are  enrolled  1 Certain  statistics  that 
I was  preparing  with  a view  to  answer  this  question  definitely  are  not 
I regret  to  say,  exhausted.  My  change  of  district  and  pressure  of 

business  since,  prevented  me  from  completing  them;  but  I have  suffi- 
cient materials  from  which  to  deduce  some  reliable  general  conclusions. 

, "~~ere ^re  undoubtedly  a very  large  number  of  children  of  both  sexes 
who  might  attend  school  and  whose  names  do  not  appeal-  on  the  rolls  of 
any  school.  r 

From  a portion  of  the  district  I obtained  lists  of  the  names  of  all 
these  absentees  together  with  their  ages,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  non-attendance.  & 

nJ'fomu-Uillajthf’TaSt  “aini%  of  these  were  under  seven  years  of 
a e.  This  leads  me  to  refer  again  to  a subject  with  which  I dealt  on  a 
oimer  occasion;  namely,  the  necessity  in  ordinary  schools  of  a better 

FhecMU  f°r  lnsy>ction  and  training  of  Infants.  At  present 

e children  of  the  infant  class  are  instructed  for  a few  minutes,  a couple 
ol  times  a day,  in  reading  words  of  two  or  three  letters.  They  are 

r;qTd  t0  °T?Py  figures  0n  slate;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
occupation  for  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  until  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a regular  infant  school  are  introduced  into  our  ordinary 
rural  schools,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  infants  to  attend  in  force. 
-..TuTf1’  a arge  n]lmber  of  these  absentees  returned  to  me,  were  twelve 
i i !,  e.en  Jears  ° a£e'  f°llnd  that  these,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
had  atteaned  to  at  least  fifth  class.  They  therefore  do  not  come  withffi 
tlm  scope  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Bill  now  under  considera- 

de^dFdet!.reualS0  \g0?d  “any  °f  eleTen  years  of  age>  wMcl1  shows  a 
Bomtn  r +frC7um  eaV?  Soll°o1  Prema‘urely.  A large  number  of 
3011001  after  receiving  the 

abwnWU  the11ages  ,°.f  seven  an(l  ten  inclusive,  the  proportion  of 
J m°St  °f  these  cases> the  absenco  is  satisfactorily 

o/  Vlf!seraUT  °n  th0  gl'°Uuds  of  extreme  Poverty.  The 
instances  of  children  over  seven  who  were  never  at  school  are  extremely 
raie , a tew  such  cases  were  reported  to  me. 

th p f 1?r?®AnU?b7er.of  children  are  kept  from  school  through 

the  intemperate  habits  of  their  parents.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  have  been  felt  to  some  small  Appendix  c. 
extent  in  the  schools.  Reports  on 

The  Factory  Act  is  largely  evaded  in  Cork.  A large  number  of  State  of 
children  under  the  prescribed  limit  of  age  are  undoubtedly  employed.  Schools. 
The  mere  tact  that  there  was  not  a single  “ Half-timer  ” attending  any  Mr.  E. 
school  in  my  district  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof.  I was  never  applied 
to  for  a certificate  under  the  Factory  Act. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Downing. 


Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Education  Office, 

March,  1892. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  state  of  industrial  education  during  the  past  year. 

As  plain  needlework  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
industrial  edifice,  I will  say  a few  words  upon  this  important  subject 
before  proceeding  to  criticise  the  progress  made  in  more  advanced 
branches.  A second  year  having  now  elapsed  since  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  Commissioners  obliged  the  devotion,  by  each  female 
pupil,  of  one  hour  daily  to  needlework,  it  has  become  still  more  clearly 
apparent  liow  good,  in  every  way,  is  the  effect  upon  the  industrial 
education  of  the  children  attending  the  school.  In  many  of  those  which  Sta.te  of 
I visited  during  1891,  I found  the  programme  for  plain  needlework  needl0- 
efficiently  carried  out,  and  the  general  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  work, 
children  very  satisfactory,  indeed.  Among  such  schools  were  the 
Convents  of  Mercy  of  Tipperary,  Passage  West,  Tralee,  Killarney, 

Kilrush,  and  Pery  square  (Limerick) ; Presentation  Convent  schools 
of  Cashel,  Garrick -on-Suir,  and  Mountmellick,  and  Convent  of  Poor 
Clares,  Newry,  in  which  the  sewing,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
class,  was  uniformly  and  remarkably  good. 

I need  hardly  say  that  this  excellent  result  is  produced  in  the  pupils 
by  zeal  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  The  Teacher’s 
liking  for,  and  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  is, 
very  often,  the  gauge  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
measure  of  their  application  to  it.  In  those  schools  which  I have  men- 
tioned the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  various  classes  for  needlework  manage 
to  inspire  the  children  with  a desire  to  excel  in  it ; and  that,  with  the 
quick-wittedness  of  the  Celtic  nature,  is  sufficient  for  success.  The  of 

uniformity  of  creditable  performance  which  marks  these  schools  is  not  eac  16  s' 
found  in  others  ; but  there  are,  nevertheless,  a large  number  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  pupils  are  doing  well,  though  scattered  incompetents, 
like  the  cockle  among  the  wheat,  reduce  the  general  worth  and  fullness 
of  the  harvest.  Sometimes  the  weeds  are  found  singly  growing  up,  side 
by  side,  with  the  corn  ; but,  more  often,  one  meets  with  a whole  patch 
of  the  cockle,  having  only  an  odd  wheat-stalk  struggling  feebly  for  life 
111  it;  and  then  one  knows  that  the  husbandman  in  charge  of  that 
special  portion  of  the  field,  has  not  cared,  or  not  known  how,  to  cultivate 
it  properly. 


The 

Factory 

Act 


Miss 
Prender - 
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Appendix  c.  Sometimes  this  happens  with  a junior  class,  and  then  there  seems  to 
Report  on  ^e  an  idea  the  children  have  plenty  of  time  before  them  in  which 

State  of  to  make  up  for  any  backwardness  at  present  apparent ; sometimes  it  is 

Schools.  a senior  one  that  is  deficient,  and  then  the  impression  is  that  it  is 

Miss  useless  now  trying  to  teach  them  an  art  whicn  they  have  failed  to 

Premier-  acquire  in  their  years  of  progress  up  the  school.  In  either  case,  failure 
yast‘  is  the  natural  thing,  the  thing  to  be  expected ; even  though  the  children 
Drawbacks  of  the  class  previously  examined,  above  or  below,  as  the  case  might  be, 
to  progress,  bad  just  exhibited  the  satisfactory  results  of  good  capacity  and  careful 
teaching,  in  work  that  was  strong,  neat,  and  correct  as  to  method  ! 
Often  there  is  a difficulty  in  procuring  material  for  making  up  garments; 
and  this,  strange  to  say,  happens  quite  as  frequently  in  the  case  of 
children  whose  parents  are  comparatively  well  to  do,  as  in  that  of  girls 
belonging  to  really  struggling  families.  The  habit  of  buying  shop 
garments,  ready  made,  and  that  not  until  the  need  for  them  has  grown 
urgent,  militates  against  the  supply  of  calico  to  be  made  up  into  an 
article  the  possession  of  which  has  to  be  waited  for  during  six,  or  even 
eight,  weeks.  This  habit  of  looking  to  present  necessities  only,  is  a 
phase  of  our  National  unthriftiness  which  will  take  long  to  alter  in  its 
essentials ; in  its  accidentals,  as  it  affects  needlework,  one  may  hope  for 
a change  for  the  better  as  the  advantages  of  the  hand-macle  clothing 
come  to  be  understood. 

I have  dwelt  upon  the  drawbacks  that  still  exist,  even  in  schools  that 
are  doing  much  good  and  useful  work  ; but,  if  these  are  matters  to 
lament,  there  are  others  to  rejoice  over,  and,  specially,  the  large  amount 
of  general  improvement  that  has  been  effected.  In  referring  to  my 
notes  upon  visits  made  to  a number  of  more  or  less  important  schools, 
I find  very  often  recurring  the  remark  that  a considerable  advance  has 
taken  place  here  since  I last  examined  the  children’s  needlework.  Con- 
spicuous for  the  forward  strides  made  in  this  way  have  been  the  Convent 
Advances  schools  of  Rathkeale,  Adare,  Sts.  Mary’s  and  Munchin’s  (Limerick), 
made.  Gort,  Rahoon  (Galway),  Kinsale,  Kanturk,  Kells,  and  Cork  Model 
N.  S.  Needlework  was  being  taught  with  energy  and  system  in 
Queenstown,  Chari eville,  and  Lismore  Convent  N.  SS.  when  I visited 
them  during  the  year.  The  very  important  branches  of  patching  and 
darning  have  begun  to  receive  some  of  the  attention  which  is  their 
due ; by-and-bye  one  may  hope  it  will  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  with  the  Irish  poorer  classes  to  wear  a stocking  until  it  be 
wholly  heelless  and  toeless,  and  then  throw  it  away.  In  some  schools 
a darning  day  has  been  instituted,  when  the  pupils  are  invited  to  bring 
stockings  in  need  of  repair  which  they  will  be  taught  to  mend  neatly  in 
Industrial  work  hour.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  and  one  productive  of  the  best 
education  of  results  once  the  initial  difficulty  has  been  got  over  ; but  it  is  a difficulty 
Momtresses.  hard  to  overcome  that  false  pride  which  cannot  bear  to  acknowledge 
the  poverty  that  obliges  it  to  wear  coarse  and  often  times  mended 
garments. 

Defective  I should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  industrial  education  of  monitresses 
sewing.  wag  advancing  as  steadily  as  that  of  ordinary  school  pupils,  but  I fear 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I have  not  yet  had  time  to  complete 
the  examination  of  the  needlework  specimens  ; but,  so  far,  I have  noted 
few  districts  as  surpassing  their  record  of  merit  for  previous  year,  and, 
unfortunately,  have  seen  reason  to  chronicle  in  a good  number  a decided 
deterioration.  This  retrogression  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  sewing ; in 
cutting  out,  on  the  contrary,  some  improvement  is  visible,  though  a 
great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  for  this  subject.  At  last  examination 
candidates  were  required  to  show  proof  ot  their  skill  in  patching,  darn- 
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ing,  and  dressmaking,  in  addition  to  tlie  former  subjects  of  plain  sewing,  -Appendix  c. 
knitting,  and  cutting  out.  Ample  time  was  given  for  the  production  of  Reportg  on 
the  various  specimens  ; it  is,  therefore,  allowable  to  suppose  that  when  State  of 
a candidate  failed  to  show  a sample  of  her  skill  in  any  branch,  either  Schools, 
carelessness  or  want  of  knowledge  was  the  cause  of  the  omission.  In  a Miss 
good  many  cases  samples  of  darning  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Premier- 
This  being  the  first  time  of  examination  in  the  subject  I did  not  expect  $ast' 
a high  level  of  merit  to  be  maintained,  but  I must  confess  that  modest  Remarks  on 
as  my  expectations  were  I very  often  failed  to  realize  them.  Perhaps  s^^e^3at 
I iaay  look  forward  to  that  pleasure  next  year.  Darning  is  by  no  means  5acjyuct 
a difficult  art,  and  a very  little  time  given  to  careful  practice  of  it  would  exami- 
bring  a senior  girl  to  a creditable  standard.  nations. 

Dressmaking — for  which  the  test  was  the  production  of  a paper 
pattern  for  a dress  bodice,  with  long  sleeves — was  made,  for  the  first 
time,  an  examination  subject  last  year.  Tt  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  bulk  of  the  specimen  bodices  were,  very  decidedly,  faulty  ; 
candidates  were  so  often  under  the  impression  that  the  feminine  figure 
is  no  wider  below  the  waist  than  around  it,  and  the  human  arm  has 
no  necessity  to  bend  ! But,  in  excuse  for  the  faults,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  formal  notice  given  of  this  requirement  was  a short  one,  and, 
for  the  rest  here,  too,  one  must  live  in  hope.  I cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that,  in  many  cases,  too  little  time  and  thought  are  given  to 
the  monitress’s  industrial  instruction,  and  this  want  of  cultivation  in 
one  who  teaches  is  a far-reaching  evil.  It  can  be  provided  against 
in  those  schools  to  which  Industrial  Departments  are  attached,  because 
there  the  monitresses  are  members  of  the  Special  Class  and  share  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Industrial  teacher  ; but,  in  other  cases,  I fear 
that  there  is  often  an  arrangement  by  which  the  monitresses’  needle- 
work becomes  a sort  of  home  lesson,  and  one  not  too  well  prepared, 

There  are,  of  course,  many  honourable  exceptions.  There  was  a per- 
centage of  good,  and  even  excellent  darning,  as  well  as  of  bad — and, 
here  and  there,  bodices  perfectly  cut  by  scientific  system,  these  coming, 
most  often,  from  the  District  Model  Schools. 

A good  many  of  the  schools  I visited  had  adopted  the  Alternative  Scheme  Progress  of 
for  the  Sixth  Class  girls,  and„  in  most  cases,  with  success.  The  change  j^™*Uve 
was  made,  in  nearly  all  instances,  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting 
the  pupils,  the  Board  putting  no  pressure  to  adopt  the  new  arrange- 
ment upon  any  school  which  can  show  good  reason  for  retaining  the 
former  Programme.  In  manufacturing  towns — where  children,  in- 
tended to  earn  their  living  by  manual  labour,  leave  school  before  reach- 
ing Sixth  Class,  and  the  pupils  remaining  aspire  to  become  telegraph- 
ists, assistants  in  shops,  and  so  forth — there  is  little  material  for  the 
Alternative  Scheme  to  work  upon.  Unfortunately,  one  may  say,  those 
girls — unskilled  in  domestic  industries,  and  averse  to  them — grow  up  to 
make,  too  often,  untidy  and  unthrifty  wives  and  mothers,  the  heads  of 
comfortless  and  un-home-like  homes.  In  the  manufacturing  centres, 
money  is  more  largely  earned  and  more  lavishly  spent  than  is  the  case 
in  country  places,  and  so  the  economy  of  home-manufactured  garments 
is  less  appreciated  ; it  is  to  the  rural  districts — where  wages  are  smaller 
and  opportunities  of  earning  fewer — that  the  Alternative  Scheme  comes 
as  a boon. 

Perhaps  I should  exempt  from  such  districts  those  congested  and  ab- 
normally poverty-stricken  ones  lying  along  the  western  sea-board. 

Here  the  means  of  living  are  so  scanty  that  food  absorbs  almost  all,  and 
clothing  is  reduced  to  the  roughest,  barely  necessary  garments.  Some- 
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times  even  these  fail,  and  the  charity  of  a Distress  .Fund  covers  shiver- 
ing children  with  unwonted  warmth  and  decency. 

In  such  districts  as  these,  want  of  stuff  to  make  up  checks  the  advance 
of  the  Alternative  Scheme ; but,  in  most  country  neighbourhoods — 
where  the  means  of  support  are  on  their  usual  level — it  is  making  pro- 
gress. in  the  favour  of  pupils  and  their  parents.  The  time  to  be  devoted 
to  work — two  hours — is  not  excessive,  and  the  style  of  occupation  varies 
with  each  branch  taken  up.  The  selection  of  subjects  is,  generally, 
practical  and  sensible.  Most  often  chosen  are  numbers  1 and  3 
(Class  A,  Plain  Dress-making,  and  Knitting,  and  Crochet),  a knowledge 
of  which  can  never  fail  to  be  useful  to  a girl.  The  new  Programme  is 
being  carried  out  with  conspicuous  success  in  Kenmare,  Killarney, 
Queenstown,  Presentation,  and  St.  Patrick’s  (Kilkenny),  Navan,  Adare, 
Cashel,  Kilrush,  and  other  Convent  National  Schools,  and  in  Cork 
Model  National  Schools. 

With  regard  to  Industrial  Departments,  I may  mention  that,  in  a few 
cases,  grants  formerly  made  have  been  withdrawn,  the  attendance  of 
pupils — from  emigration  or  other  causes — having  become  too  small  to 
entitle  the  teacher  to  salary.  But  a larger  number  of  new  departments 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Commissioners,  and  grants  of  aid  made  in 
their  favour,  during  the  past  year.  I subjoin  a list  of  the  new 
departments,  with  the  various  branches  of  work  carried  on  in  them,  in 
the  order  of  their  recognition  by  the  Board  with  remarks  on  each.  The 
list  is  as  follows  : — 


Clonakilty  Convent  National  School. — The  pupils  of  the  special  in- 
dustrial class  here  are  taught  plain  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  making 
of  fine  underclothing,  knitting,  by  hand  and  machine,  crochet,  braiding, 
embroidery,  drawn  thread  work,  making  of  little  boys’  suits,  both  in 
cloth,  and  by  knitting  machine,  some  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  The 
department  had  not  long  begun  to  receive  orders,  but  extern  pupils 
were  earning  from  Is.  to  3 s.  6d.  weekly,  according  to  skill,  and  had  a 
prospect  of  increasing  these  wages  as  they  became  more  rapid  and 
dexterous  workers.  The  average  attendance  for  some  time  before  my 
visit  was  thirty-one. 

Kenmare  Convent  National  School. — This  school  undertakes  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  flat  and  raised  needlepoint  lace,  a fabric  of  exquisite 
delicacy  and  beauty.  When  I visited,  in  July  last,  the  most  skilful 
workers  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  a screen  in  Venetian  point, 
ordered  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  and  afterwards  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Autumn  Show,  where  it  attracted  much  ad- 
miration as  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  modern  raised  point  lace.  It 
takes  natural  ability,  and  five  years  of  instruction  and  practice,  to 
produce  a highly  skilled  worker  of  needle-point ; but,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time,  the  pupil  is  capable  of  earning  wages,  and  at  the  end 
of  it,  she  is  in  receipt  of  about  12 s.  weekly.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
fineness  of  the  work,  it  does  not  seem,  where  tolerable  prudenceis  observed, 
to  inflict  any  injury  on  the  sight  or  health,  and  can  be  pursued  as  an 
occupation,  almost  to  old  age.  Crochet  lace  is  also  produced  here.  A 
market  for  nearly  all  the  lace  made  is  found  in  Kenmare  itself,  where 
the  stream  of  tourists,  passing  through,  turn  regularly  to  the  Convent 
show-room,  and  carry  its  contents  away.  The  Sister  in  charge  of  the 
special  class  is  highly  skilled  in  lace  design,  as  are,  also,  other  ladies  in 
the  community. 

Other  subjects  taught  in  this  department,  to  pupils  who  were  not 
desirous  of  learning  laceworking  as  a trade,  were  dressmaking,  shirt- 
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making,  making  of  underclothing,  knitting  and  crochet — in  all  of  which  A ppendixO , 
very  satisfactory  work  was  being  done.  The  wages  earned — principally  Rep^70n 
by  lacemaking — ran  from  5 s.  to  12s.  weekly.  The  number  of  pupils  State  of 
attending  averaged  twenty-nine.  Schools. 

Saint  Patrick's  Convent  National  School  {Kilkenny). — This  school  is  Miss 
attended  mostly  by  children  of  a very  poor  class,  to  whom  the  earning  Prenlier~ 
of  small  wages  in  the  industrial  department  is  a considerable  present  Q~ 
benefit,  and  the  training  in  habits  of  neatness,  industry,  and  punctuality 
which  they  receive  there  should  be  of  much  use  in  the  future.  The 
principal  industries  carried  on  are,  the  making  of  Torchon  pillow  lace, 
with  which  pupils  succeed  very  well,  knitting,  crochet,  and  shirt- 
making. Sale  is  found  for  everything  produced,  the  work  of  the  most 
skilled  pupils  being  disposed  of  by  the  Home  Industries  Association  in 
London,  and  the  rest  locally  The  girls  earned  at  time  of  my  visit, 
from  Is.  to  2s.  Qd.  weekly,  working  short  hours,  and  the  number  attend- 
ing was  twenty. 

Ballyjamesduff-  Convent  National  School. — This  school  is  situated  in 
a poor  district,  where  the  maintenance  of  any  feminine  industry,  by 
which  small  wages  can  be  earned,  is  an  undoubted  boon.  The  work 
principally  carried  on  in  the  Department  is  the  embroidery  on  muslin 
or  cambric  called  “ sprigging,”  or  “ flowering,”  considerable  quantities 
of  which  are  done  on  handkerchiefs  to  the  order  of  firms  in  Belfast. 

Good  proficiency  is  attained  in  this  branch,  by  which  a skilled  worker, 
steadily  devoting  herself  to  the  occupation,  can  make  about  6s.  weekly. 

Pupils  who  are  still  learners  make  from  Is.  to  4s.  weekly,  according  to 
proficiency.  Dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  &c.,  are  also  taught.  Average 
previous  to  my  visit  was  thirty. 


Ennis  Convent  National  School. — The  principal  industry  carried  on 
here  is  the  working  of  “ Clare  embroidery,”  on  washing  materials,  in 
blue  and  scarlet  cottons  of  permanent  dye.  The  articles  thus  ornamented 
are  children’s  frocks,  pinafores,  and  other  garments,  and  ladies’  fancy 
aprons,  and  the  effect  is  often  very  pretty.  The  work  is  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Vere  O’Brien,  who  undertakes  the  disposal  of  it.  Extern  pupils, 
working  at  this  embroidery,  can  make  from  4s.  to  5s.  a week.  Plain 
dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  and  crochet  are 
also  taught.  Average  before  visit  was  twenty-four. 

Killarney  Convent  National  School  (2). — Flat  needlepoint  lace,  of 
good  quality,  for  which  a market  is  supplied  by  tourists,  is  made  in 
this  department.  A drawing  class  in  connection  with  S.  Kensington 
has  been  started  with  a view  to  providing  improved  designs  for  it,  and 
the  pupils  are  now  producing  patterns  some  of  which  have  been  worked 
with  success.  Embroidery  in  jet  beads  on  net,  used  as  trimming  for 
black  evening  dresses,  is  also  made  and  sold  here.  Plain  dressmaking, 
shirtmaking,  making  of  underclothing,  knitting  and  crochet,  embroidery 
in  linen  thread,  are  taught,  and  orders  are  received  for  shirts,  crochet-work, 
&c.  Wages  earned  run  from  2s.  to  10s.  weekly,  according  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  work  done.  The  average  attendance  was  twenty-eight. 

Stradbally  Convent  National  School , Wvterford. — The  work  carried 
on  in  this  department  is  of  a homely,  but  useful  character,  being, 
very  largely,  the  making  to  order  of  shirts,  underclothing,  and  pinafores, 
and  the  knitting  and  crocheting  of  socks'  shawls,  vests,  jerseys,  caps, 
and  so  forth.  Some  simple  ecclesiastical  embroidery  had  been  begun, 
and  also  English  point  lace,  which  was  to  be  copied  from  a very  fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  lace  worked  by  one  of  the  Sisters  ; and  surplices 
and  other  articles  for  clerical  use  are  made.  This  department  being 
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'•  recently  started,  the  pupils  had  not  become  quick  in  working,  and 
wages  earned  were  small — Is.  to  2s.  6d.  weekly ; but  these  amounts 
were  expected  to  increase.  The  average  (16)  at  time  of  my  visit,  was 
decreased  by  pupils  going  to  harvest  work ; it  was  expected  to  rise  to 
twenty-two  when  potatoes  had  been  got  in. 

Doneraile  Convent  National  School. — Had  been  very  recently  started 
when  I visited.  A competent  teacher  instructed  pupils  in  dressmaking, 
shirtmaking,  making  of  underclothing,  knitting  and  crochet,  some 
drawn  thread  work  and  embroidery.  No  orders  had  as  yet  been  received, 
the  girls  working  for  themselves  and  their  relatives  only.  It  being 
harvest  time  when  I visited,  average  attendance  was  small — but  six  teen, 
of  whom  most  were  school  pupils ; but  it  increased  considerably  during 
the  winter  months. 


Weaving. — This  industry,  which  continues  to  prosper  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  its  first  home,  Skibbereen  Convent,  and  also  in 
Queenstown,  has  been  started  during  the  past  year  in  two  other  Convent 
National  Schools. 


Gort  Convent  National  School. — I visited  in  October  last,  and  found 
seven  looms  at  work,  and  the  business  of  weaving  progressing  satis- 
factorily. The  production  of  towelling,  in  particular,  was  being  very 
successfully  carried  on,  and  the  towels  were  sold  at  a remunerative  rate 
as  soon  as  out  of  the  loom.  They  were  a good  quality  of  the  popular 
“ huckaback,”  which  is  the  first  towelling  pattern  taught ; but  the 
teacher  proposed  to  start  other  makes  in  succession,  as  his  pupils  became 
more  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  treadles,  by  the  movements  of  which  the 
design  is  worked  out.  Two  qualities  of  handkerchiefs  were  also  pro- 
duced, and  stout  linen.  One  piece  of  this,  of  remarkably  heavy  make, 
was  being  woven  to  order,  the  thread  having  been  spun  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  sent  to  the  Convent  to  be  worked  into  coarse  sheeting,  for 
use  in  the  owner’s  house.  The  Sisters  expected  further  orders  of  the 
same  kind. 


St.  Patrick's  Convent  National  School  (Kilkenny). — Work  had  only 
been  started  six  weeks  previously  when  I visited  this  school,  but  con- 
siderable progress  had  already  been  made.  Seven  looms  had  been 
provided,  and  three  of  the  pupils  were  sufficiently  advanced  as  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  weaving  of  an  entire  web  each;  the  other  girls 
continued  to  be  taught  upon  three  “ practising  ” webs,  at  which  they 
took  it  in  turns  to  work  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Those  oft  duty  in  the  looms  were  occupied  in  warping  the  thread,  or 
winding  it  on  bobbins,  which  process  was  carefully  overlooked  by  one 
of  the  Sisters.  There  is  much  poverty  in  Kilkenny,  and  tho  conductors 
of  this  school  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  and  other  industries  at  which  wages  can  be  earned  by 
girls. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Prendergast, 

Directress  of  Needlework. 


The  Secretaries, 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  Appenduo. 

DEPARTMENTS.  Reports  on 

St  lte  of 
Schools. 

Reports  by  District  Inspectors  on  School  Departments 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  Rule  52,  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  National  Schools  whose  Managers  desire  that  special  provision  industrial 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Externs  as  well  as  female  instruction, 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  Embroidery  and 
other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(b.)  Such  Teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  &c.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  Extern  young  women,  and 
such  pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of 
the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  Industrial  Instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

( d .)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  Special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  d’C.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  School 
Classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  girls 
of  the  Sixth  Class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that 
class. 

(e.)  To  warrant  t he  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a separate  work-room  suitably  furnished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  Sixth  Class  in  the 
Alternative  Scheme  may  be  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(f)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  augmented 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department,  a separate  Roll  Book,  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book,  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Class. 

District  No.  30a. — Central  Model  Female  National  School 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  1888.  iMr 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  Art  Needle-work,  and  Mount-  pUrnr. 
mellick  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
38,  of  whom  11  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  6 being  engaged 
at  Mountmellick  work,  and  5 at  art  needle-work,  the  result  produced 
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being  good.  The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  plain  sewing  and 
knitting  was  good,  and  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme  for  Sixth 
Class  was  carried  out  successfully.  A large  amount  of  satisfactory 
work  is  done  in  this  Industrial  Department,  which  is  conducted  with 
much  ability  by  Mrs.  Studdert. 

District  No.  8 — 7059. — Crumlin  Road  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  as  follows  : — 

All  kinds  of  plain  needlework. 

Knitting. 

Dressmaking. 

Crocheting. 

Lacemaking. 

Art  Needlework. 

&c.,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  Roll  of  Industrial  Department  was  16,  and 
of  this  number  15  were  present  on  day  of  inspection.  They  were 
engaged  at  dressmaking,  crocheting,  lacemaking,  gold  work,  Mount- 
mcllick  work,  and  crewel  work.  The  work  material  is  supplied — some 
by  the  Community,  and  some  by  the  pupils.  When  finished,  the  work 
is  not  disposed  of  by  sale,  but  is  given  in  charity,  or  else  kept  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

In  some  classes  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school 
in  plain  needlework  is  rather  moderate,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
fair.  The  proficiency  of  the  Sixth  Class  girls  in  the  Alternative 
Industrial  Course  is  good.  In  the  business  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment the  proficiency  of  the  senior  pupils  and  monitors  is  also  good. 
The  teaching  power  of  the  department  is  satisfactory. 

District  No.  19. — 7508. — Canal-street  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are : — 

Plain  and  fancy  work. 

Finest  kind  of  underclothing. 

Lace  work. 

Fancy  knitting  and  crewel  work. 

Embroidery. 

Drawn  linen  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
68,  of  whom  64  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  On  the  day  of 
examination  the  externs  were  employed  at  underclothing  of  the  richest 
materials  and  highest  quality,  also  at  Limerick  lace,  and  at  branches  of 
drawn  linen  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  when  finished 
is  disposed  of  by  orders  and  sale.  The  pupils  receive  remuneration  at 
rates  varying  from  2s.  to  10s.  per  week  for  work  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  monitors  and  Sixth  Class  pupils  of  Literary 
school  is  satisfactory.  These  pupils  are  naturally  influenced  advanta- 
geously by  the  beauty  of  the  work  done  in  this  Industrial  school. 
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There  is  generally  a considerable  stock  on  bands  to  meet  tbe  numerous 
orders  received,  not  only  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  from 
America  and  Australia. 

District  No.  19. — 9725. — Rostrevor  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  for  over  twenty-four  years. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Plain  needlework. 

Underclothing. 

Lace  work. 

&c.,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
19,  of  whom  12  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  They  were 
engaged  as  follows  : — Two  at  very  fine,  and  eight  at  ordinary  under- 
clothing, one  at  lacemaking,  and  three  at  crocheting  and  flowering. 
The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community.  Much  of  the  work 
is  ordered,  and  the  rest  sold  by  agents.  The  pupils  receive  from  25.  to 
6s.  a week. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  are  carefully  taught  plain  sewing 
and  knitting.  They  make  up  their  own  clothing,  and  learn  to  patcli 
and  repair.  Some  of  them  become  externs,  temporarily,  of  the  Industrial 
Department,  when  they  leave  the  Literary  school. 

The  work  done  by  the  externs  is  good.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  teaching  power  of  the  ladies  in  charge,  who  form  a 
branch  of  the  Canal-street  Convent,  in  Newry,  where  there  is  an 
Industrial  Department  of  the  highest  character. 

District  No.  29. — 12068. — Kells  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1st  September,  1890. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Shirtmaking. 

Dressmaking. 

Baby  clothes. 

Underclothing. 

Crochet. 

Mountmellick  work. 

Embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  industrial  department  was  28, 
of  whom  27  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  On  the  day  of 
examination  fjie  pupils  were  engaged  very  successfully  at  all  the  branches 
referred  to  aboVe.  The  work  material  is  supplied  in  some  cases  by  the 
pupils,  who  bring  their  own  materials.  In  others  it  is  bought  by  the 
Community.  Materials  are  also  supplied  from  shops  to  make  clothing 
for  the  Orphanage.  The  finished  work  is  sold  to  shops  and  fo  the 
pupils  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Orphanage  attached  to  the 
Convent.  The  extern  pupils  receive  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  3s.  Gd. 
and  4s.  per  week,  sometimes  less,  according  to  work  done.  The 
ordinary  pupils  are  taught  to  make  up  their  own  materials  for  their 
own  use. 

. The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  Literary  school  in  needlework,  knit- 
ting, «fec.,  is  good.  The  senior  pupils  and  monitors  of  Literary  school, 
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Appendix  c.  and  externs,  have  shown  themselves  most  proficient  in  the  business  of 
Reports  on  the  Industrial  Department.  The  teaching  power  of  the  department 
State  of  is  adequate. 

Schools. 


District  No.  34. — 13439. — Oughterard  Convent  Industrial 
Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1st  October,  1889. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are : — 

Dressmaking. 

Shirtmaking. 

W oollen  and  crochet  work. 

Mountmellick  work. 

Lace  work. 

Embroidery. 

Sprigging. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
16,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  day  of  inspection,  and  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  lacemaking  (Guipure), 
and  woollen  work,  on  which  they  were  engaged.  The  work 
material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  when  finished  some  is  sold 
in  the  locality,  and  some  is  disposed  of  through  the  Irish  Home  Indus- 
tries’ Association.  The  pupils  are  paid  according  to  the  work  they  do, 
the  amount  accordingly  varies. 

The  pupils  of  all  classes  in  the  Literary  school  are  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.  The  Alternative  Scheme  has 
been  adopted  in  this  school,  and  the  various  branches  are  taught  with 
success.  The  monitors,  pupils  who  have  passed  61,  62  class,  and  ex 
terns  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  branches  taught  in  the 
Industrial  Department. 

The  teaching  power  is  adequate. 
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District  No.  35. — 6632. — St.  Vincent’s  Convent,  Loughrea 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1852, 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Plain  dressmaking. 

Shirtmaking. 

U u derclo  thing. 

Knitting. 

Crochet. 


The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Industrial  Department  was  9, 
and  of  this  number  8 were  present  at  inspection,  and  engaged  on  the 
following  branches  : — dressmaking,  shirtmakin  -,  knitting,  and  crochet. 
The  pupils  supply  some  of  the  work  material,  the  manager  supplies  the 
rest.  When  finished,  the  work  is  not  sold,  as  the  ohildren  keep  their 
own  work  and  the  manager  finds  use  for  hers. 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  needle- 
work, &c.,  is  not  very  high,  but  there  is,  however,  considerable  im- 
provement since  last  year. 

There  are  no  extern  pupils  or  monitors  in  the  Industrial  Department, 
but  the  proficiency  of  the  girls  in  the  Alternative  Scheme  is  on  the  whole 
fair. 
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District  No.  47. — 9134. — Goresbridge  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1st  April,  1887. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Plain  sewing. 

Knitting. 

Cutting-out. 

Embroidery. 

Crewel. 

Lace,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was  7 , 
of  whom  5 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  crochet  and  embroidery  work.  The  work  material 
is  supplied  by  the  Community.  The  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale 
and  some  given  in  charity.  The  pupils  receive  the  amount  charged  for 
making. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  Literary  school  in  needlework  is 
satisfactory. 

The  Alternative  Scheme  has  been  adopted,  and  proficiency,  as  shown  on 
marking  paper,  is  highly  creditable. 

Externs  are  not  numerous,  but  they  seem  earnest  and  are  satisfied 
with  progress. 
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District  No.  48. — 3828. — Youghal  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  April,  1889. 

The  following  industrial  brandies  are  taught : — 

Plain  and  fancy  dressmaking. 

Underclothing. 

Boys’  suits. 

Lace  work. 

Art  needlework. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  Roll  of  Industrial  Department  was  39.  On 
the  day  of  inspection  29  pupils  were  present,  who  were  engaged  at  lace 
work,  plain  needlework,  dressmaking,  and  art  needlework.  The  work 
material  is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  by  the  pupils.  When 
finished,  most  of  the  work  is  taken  by  the  Convent,  portion  of  the 
remainder  being  worn  by  the  workers  or  given  away.  Lace  work  is 
sold,  the  pupils  receiving  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  2s.  to  8s.  per 
week  for  work  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  needlework  and 
knitting  is,  especially  in  the  senior  classes,  very  good.  The  pupils  are 
not  only  efficient  with  the  needle,  but  have  during  the  year  made  a 
considerable  quantity  of  underclothing  and  di  esses,  the  latter  often 
showing  taste  as  well  as  execution.  In  addition  to  the  other  sub- 
jects the  pupils  and  monitors  who  have  already  passed  G‘  and  and 
also  the  externs,  are  proficient  in  lace  making  (Youghal  Point).  The 
teaching  power  of  the  department  is  adequate, 
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District  No.  49.— 967.— New  Ross,  F.  (1; 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  for  50  years. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Point  lace. 

Irish  crochet. 

Macrame. 

Furniture  embroidery. 


I he  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
36,  of  whom  only  3 were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection — room  being 
required  during  examination — when  they  were  engaged  at  macrame  and 
lace  work. 


The  needlework  of  the  second  and  third  classes  in  the  Literary 
department  was  of  a very  inf  erior  quality,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  hour 
for  needlework  being  from  9£— 10£  o’clock,  an  hour  at  which  few  of 
the  children  of  these  classes  are  present. 

The  Alternative  Scheme  is  fairly  taught,  and  if  the  scientific  system  of 
cutting  out  were  adopted,  dressmaking  could  be  much  improved. 

There  are  39  extern  workers  in  lace,  macrame,  &c.,  the  wages  of 
some  of  whom  reach  as  much  as  1 Os.  per  week.  This  department  ap- 
pears to  be  successfully  conducted.  1 

The  manager  supplies  the  material,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold  to 
houses  and  customers  in  London  and  Paris.  The  pupils  receive  from 
4s.  to  10s.  per  week  according  to  proficiency. 


Convent  DISTRICT  No.  51.  9296. — AdARE  CONVENT  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Department  This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

All  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  Sewing  and  Knitting. 

Crocheting.  Shirtmaking. 

Dressmaking.  Embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
25,  of  whom  18  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  when  they  were 
engaged  at  shirtmaking,  underclothing  (ladies’),  dressmaking,  crewel  and 
macrame  work.  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community, 
and  when  finished  is  sold  to  the  pupils  and  to  others. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  very  fair. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  monitors  who  have  already  passed 
6 , 62,  and  exfcerns  in  the  business  of  the  Industrial  Department,  was 
good. 

The  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 


District  No  53. — 11872. — Carrick-on-Suir  Convent  Industrial 
Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  August,  1887. 

The  following  industrial  branches  are  taught 
Shirtmaking.  Lace  work. 

Dressmaking.  Crewel  vork. 

Underclothing.  Berlin  wool  work. 

Knitting.  Boys’  suits. 

Embroidery. 
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The  number  of  pupils  on  Roll  of  Industrial  Department  was  31.  Of  Appendix  C. 
this  number  24  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  were  engaged  ReportB  on 
at  fancy  work  of  various  kinds — knitting  by  machine,  boys’  clothing,  |^o°f 
shirtmaking,  cutting-out,  and  Berlin  wool  work.  The  work  material  — 
is  supplied  by  the  Community  and  by  local  shopkeepers.  Some  of  the 
finished  work  is  supplied,  in  response  to  orders,  from  local  shopkeepers 
and  other  parties,  and  some  is  given  away  in  charity.  The  pupils  re- 
ceive remuneration  at  the  rate  of  Is.  to  5s.  per  week  for  work  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work and  knitting  is  satisfactory.  The  needlework  of  the  senior  pupils  is 
duly  attended  to.  The  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Department  seem  to 
progress  satisfactorily  in  the  various  branches.  The  teaching  power  is 
adequate. 


District  No. 


54. — 545. — Tralee  Presentation  Convent  National 


School  Industrial  Department. 


This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  November,  1889. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Shirtmaking. 

Dressmaking  (plain). 

U nderskir  t-m  aking. 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. 

Repairing  of  garments,  hose,  house  and  table  linen] 

Limerick  lace. 

Sprigging  and  embroidery  on  cloth  and  linen. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
69,  of  whom  36  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  when  they  were 
engaged  at  shirtmaking,  lacemaking,  crocheting  of  jackets,  &c.,  and 
machine  knitting. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  and  cutting  out  was  good ) that  in  the  Alternative  Scheme 
was  also  generally  good. 

The  two  extern  pupils  present  worked  knitting  machines,  with  which 
they  appeared  to  be  quite  familiar.  The  teaching  power  appears  to  be 
adequate. 


Industrial 

Department 

Dr.  Steed*. 


District  No.  56.- 


-4268. — Doneraile  Convent 
Industrial  Department. 


National  School 


This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1890. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — • 

All  kinds  of  plain  needlework,  embroidery,  crewel  and  Mount- 
mellick  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Industrial  Department 
was  32. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  is  good,  as  is  also  that  of  the  ex-pupils  and 
monitors  and  extems.  The  teaching  power  is  sufficient. 

The  work  material  is  either  brought  by  the  pupils,  supplied  by  the 
Community,  or  sent  in  with  orders  for  execution.  The  work  when  finished 
is  either  given  in  charity,  returned  to  the  pupils  who  supplied  it,  or  sent 
to  those  who  ordered  it.  The  work  is  not  sold,  but  many  of  the  pupils 
receive  payments  ranging  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  week. 


Doneraile 

Convent 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr.  H\  A 
Brown. 
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District  No.  59. — 7651. — Clonakilty  Convent  (2)  Industrial 
Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  1891. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Plain  needlework,  crochet,  knitting,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  in- 
cluding Mountmellick  work,  cloth  work,  baby  clothes,  knitting 
machine,  and  sewing  machine. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  of  the  Industrial  Department  was 
39,  of  whom  35  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  all  Ihe  branches  taught. 

The  proficiency  of  all  classes  in  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work was  very  satisfactory.  The  girls  in  Sixth  Class  were  presented  in 
clothwork  and  in  knitting,  when  creditable  skill  was  displayed. 

The  pupils  and  monitors  already  passed  the  Sixth  Class  showed  good 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches  taken  up — some  of  the  externs, 
though  making  good  progress,  are  still  backward  in  plain  needlework. 
The  teaching  power  of  the  department  is  adequate  and  efficient. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  work  is 
sold  in  Clonakilty  and  Cork.  The  pupils  are  remunerated  at  from 
5s.  to  Is.  per  week,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
done. 

District  No.  60. — 4572. — Kinsale  Convent  National  School 
Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  in  operation  since  1887. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  are  : — 

Limerick  lace,  cut  linen  and  drawn  thread  work,  machine  and 
hand-made  underclothing,  machine  knitting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  *ke  Industrial  Department  was 

48. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  36  pupils  were  present.  The  branches  on 
which  they  were  engaged  were  as  follows  ; — 

Limerick  lace. 

Cut  linen  and  drawn  thread  work. 

Hand-made  underclothing. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  school  in  plain  needle- 
work and  knitting  is  good,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  Alternative 
Scheme  for  Sixth  Class  is  most  satisfactory.  The  monitors  are  very 
proficient  at  the  different  kinds  of  work  taught.  All  pupils  who  had 
passed  in  Sixth  Class,  second  stage,  previously  to  this  examination  are 
included  with  the  externs  and  work  the  whole  day. 

The  externs  are  receiving  very  valuable  instruction,  and  are  pro- 
fiting largely  from  it.  The  teaching  power  is  ample  and  highly  efficient. 

I observed  a remarkable  increase  of  skill  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  workers.  A steady  trade  seems  likely  to  be  established  in  cut  linen 
and  drawn  thread  work.  Two  prizes  for  lace,  and  seven  prizes  for 
designs  for  lace  were  obtained  at  the  Ball’s  Bridge  Exhibition  this  year. 

Some  of  the  material  is  supplied  by  a Belfast  company,  the  rest  by 
the  Community.  The  work  is  almostall  done  to  order.  A great  deal 
of  it  being  for  the  Belfast  company.  The  pupils  receive  for  the  work 
sold,  from  Is.  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency. 


Kinsale 

Convent 

Industrial 

Department 

Mr. 

Downing. 
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Appendix  C. 

Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent.  sffieof°n 

Dublin,  March,  1892.  Schools. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  agricultural  depart-  Mr. 
ment  for  the  year  1891.  Carroll. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1890,  I thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  at 
some  length  upon  the  potato  disease  which  during  that  year  was  so  i>epart- 
disastrous  over  the  greater  part  of  this  country.  1 endeavoured  to  ment, 
describe  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  gave  an  account  of  some  results  ““ 
obtained  through  the  use  of  remedies  which  had  been  recommended  as 
preventives. 

During  the  year  1891,  further  experiments  wore  made  in  this 
direction,  and  I give  in  an  Appendix  to  this  report  some  account  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments. 

In  connexion  with  the  experiments  upon  potato  culture,  I deemed  it  Experi- 
advisable  to  try  how  far  we  might  go  in  the  direction  of  introducing  a [^"Haricot 
crop  which  would  partially  supplement  the  potato  in  the  food  of  the  Bean, 
peasantry  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality  of 
the  diet  of  the  people.  With  this  object  I sent  to  the  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  a small  quantity 
of  Haricot  Beans  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  upon  the  suitability 
of  the  climate  and  soil  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  for  their  growth.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  experiment,  and  I consider 
that  this  crop  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  to  many  districts 
where  poor  soil  and  small  farms  oblige  spade  cultivation. 

Over  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Haricot  Bean  has  an  extensive 
range  of  cultivation. 

It  is  a crop  that  succeeds  upon  a great  variety  of  soils.  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  many  casualties  in  respect  of  disease  or  injury  from  insect  pests. 

It  is  a crop  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  produce  a large 
amount  of  valuable  food.  The  character  of  the  food  produced  by  the 
Haricot  Bean  is  such  that  it  provides  for  what  the  potato  is  deficient 
in,  viz.,  the  nitrogenous  or  muscle  producing  element. 

The  analysis  of  the  potato  and  of  the  Haricot  Bean — haricots  blancs 
— as  shown  in  the  following  table  indicates  that  a mixture  of  these 
would  constitute  a well  balanced  food.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Haricot  Bean  would  beneficially  take  the  place  of  meat  in  many 
cases,  and  that  when  the  crop  could  be  grown  the  peasantry  would  have 
an  addition  to  their  crops  which  would  be  largely  advantageous. 


Composition  of 

Potatoes. 

Haricot  Bean. 

Nitrogenous  Matter, 

21 

25'5 

Starch,  &c., 

18-8 

68-6 

Sugar,  . . ... 

3-3 

— 

Fat,  ..it*. 

0-3 

2'8 

Saline  Matter,  ..... 

07 

32 

Water, 

76-0 

99 

1000 

ioo-o 

The  foregoing  analyses  show  that  the  want  of  nitrogenous  or  muscle 
producing  elements  in  the  potato  would  be  largely  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  the  Haricot  Bean  in  a diet,  and  that  it  would  to  a largo 
extent  take  the  place  of  meat. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  quote  analysis  to  prove  the 
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PT — C "value  of  this  crop  as  an  element  of  food,  its  value  has  long  been  recog- 
Reports  on  msed  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

State  of  - r 

Schools.  One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  introduction  of  the  Haricot  Bean  as  a 
Mr.  *00<~,  producing  crop  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  methods  of  cooking 
Carroll.  011  ^he  part  of  our.  people.  There  is  a lamentable  ignorance  over  the 
-Agricul-  gi eater  part  of  this  country  of  the  means  by  which  dishes,  nutritious 
Depart-  an<*  aSreeakle  taste,  may  be  made  from  small  materials, 

meat.  The  Irish  visitor  to  rural  Belgium  or  Holland  is  struck  with  the 

TheHaricot  which  food  is  prepared  in  these  countries. 

Bean.  ^ ie  wa7  111  which  combinations  of  inexpensive  materials  are  made 

to  serve  as  pleasant  and  wholesome  food  is  very  remarkable. 

The  Irish  peasantry  as  a class  have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  what 
‘ management  ” could  do  in  improving  a diet. 

It  is  true  that  the  standard  of  diet  even  of  the  poorest  parts  of  this 
country  has  been  considerably  raised  during  recent  years,  and  that 
there  is  also  some  slight  improvement  in  the  cookeiy  and  management 
of  food.  . This  improvement  is  the  more  satisfactory,  since  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a growing  desire  for  knowledge  of  improved  methods 
oi  managing  food. 

The  importation  of  American  bacon  to  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
country  has  increased  considerably  during  recent  years,  and  with 
tins  increase  a very  economical  and  satisfactory  system  of  cookie  is 
practised.  Instead  of  boiling  the  bacon — by  which  there  is  much  loss 
ct  fat— it  is,  in  most  cases,  fried,  and  the  fat  which  is  saved  in  the 
irymg  is  used  as  a dressing  for  cabbages  or  other  vegetables. 

This  elementary  improvement  in  cooking  may  serve  to  make  more 
hope! ul  the  introduction  of  a crop  which  would  require  some  little  skill 
in  cookery.  The  Haricot  Bean  would  require  some  small  amount  of 
knowledge  of  cookery  to  bring  it  to  its  greatest  perfection  as  food.  The 
potato  and  the  bacon  now  used  as  diet  would  completely  harmonize  with 
the  Haricot  Bean,  whilst  the  latter  would  serve  to  economize  the  bacon 
because  of  its  quality  as  food. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  encourage  the 
culhvation  of  this  crop  in  the  districts  of  small  farms  in  this  country. 

Sugar  Beet.  The.  cultivation  of  beet  root  for  sugar  producing  purposes  has  recently 
attracted  some  attention,  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  extend  its 
cultivation  m Ireland. 

This  department  of  agricultural  industry  has  been  large  developed  in 
Contmental  Europe.  From  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  it  has 
made  its  way  into  Denmark  and  Southern  Sweden,  and  the  cultivation 
ot  this  crop,  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar,  engage  at  the  present 
time  enormous  amounts  in  capital  as  well  as  a large  number  of  people. 

i he  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  for 
successful  beet  root  cultivation  is  not  the  only  one  for  consideration  in 
speculating  upon  the  desirability  of  introducing  this  industry  to  this 
country.  Economic  questions  underlie  the  problem,  quite  as  difficult 
of  solution  as  the  agricultural  ones.  Attempts  to  extend  the  cultivation 
ot  beet  root  for  sugar  production  in  England  have  not  met  with  the 
success  that  was  expected.  Not  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the 
country  for  the  growth  of  the  crop,  but  mainly  because  of  a variety  of 
questions  having  relation  to  economic  conditions. 

The  cost  of  erection  of  sugar  factories  ; the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
sufficient  annual  supply  of  roots  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar ; the  com- 
petition with  bounty  favoured  sugar,  largely  influence  the  establishment 
ot  heet  root  sugar  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  render 
difficult  the  introduction  of  sugar  beet  cultivation  in  Ireland 
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I gladly  availed  of  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Schack-Sommer,  of  Liver-  -Appendix  c 
pool,  who  undertook  to  furnish  sugar  beet  seed  of  the  most  approved  Reports  on 
quality,  for  cultivation  at  the  Commissioners’  farm,  Glasnevin,  and 

afterwards  to  analyze  and  report  upon  the  produce,  free  of  expense.  ‘ 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  ; — CarrolL 

Agricul- 

LlVERPOOL,  tur*1 

Depart- 

15 th  October,  1891. 

Sugar  Beet. 

Analysis  and  other  Particulars  of  Sugar  Beetroot  grown  by  Professor 
Carroll,  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  from  (1),  Klein 
Wanzleben  Seed ; (2),  Vilmorin  Bose  hative  Seed ; (3),  Yilmorin  it 
Collet  Rose  Seed. 


These  Roots  were  sown  11th  May =150  days. 

Date  on  which  Roots 
drawn,  8th  October,  1891. 

Com- 
pared 
with 
Licht’s 
Roots, 
drawn 
8th  Oct., 
1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Number  of  Beetroots  drawn  for  experiments, 

10 

10 

10 

117 

Average  weight  with  leaves  in  Grammes, 

820 

1,131 

1,046 

890 

Average  weight  without  leaves  in  Grammes, 

43C 

658 

629 

465 

Largest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

1,020 

1,650 

1,650 

1,780 

Largest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes, 

. 680 

1,030 

920 

1,230 

Smallest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

630 

1,120 

950 

390 

Smallest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

270 

360 

370 

180 

Specific  Gravity  of  Juice, 

1-0687 

1-0622 

1-0639 

1-0747 

Degrees  by  Brix  Saccharometer,  .... 

16-70 

15-20 

15-60 

18-10 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

14-60 

12-80 

13-10 

15-30 

Quantity  of  Non-Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

2-10 

2-40 

2-60 

280 

Quotient  of  Purity  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

87-42 

84-21 

83-97 

84-53 

95-88 

95-31 

95-43 

4-12 

4’69 

4-67 

- 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Roots,  . 

14-00 

12-20 

12-60 

Remarks.— These  Roots  were  manured  with  6 Cwts.  of  a mixture  1 part  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  1 part  Kainit,  and  2 parts  Mineral  Superphosphate. 


These  Roots  gave  the  following  yield  per 
Tons. 

acre. 

Cwts. 

Qrs. 

No.  1, 

. 15 

8 

1 

No.  2, 

11 

6 

0 

No.  3, 

11 

13 

1 

Lbs. 

12 


Gustaf  Schack-Sommer. 


N.B.— 1 Kilogramme  (1,000  Grammes)  equals  about  2 lbs.  English  weight 
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Liverpool, 

15 th  October , 1891, 


Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Sugar  Beet. 


Analysis  and  other  Particulars  of  Sugar  Beetroot  grown  by  Professor 
Carroll,  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  from  (1)  Klein 
Wanzleben  Seed;  (2)  Vilmorin  Rose  hative  Seed;  (3)  Vilmorin  i 
Collet  Rose  Seed. 


These  Roots  were  sown  llth  May =150  days. 

Date  on  which  Roots 
drawn,  8th  October,  1891. 

Com- 
pared 
with 
Licht’s 
Roots 
drawn 
8th  Oct., 
1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Number  of  Beetroots  drawn  for  experiment,  . 

10 

10 

10 

117 

Average  weight  with  leaves  in  Grammes, 

1,206 

1,275 

1,212 

890 

Average  weight  without  leaves  in  Grammes, . 

569 

744 

724 

465 

Largest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

1,990 

1,970 

2,420 

1,780 

Largest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes, 

850 

1,060 

1,630 

1,230 

Smallest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

460 

850 

490 

390 

Smallest  Root  without  eaves  in  Grammes, 

130 

410 

230 

180 

Specific  Gravity  of  Juice, 

1 0657 

1-0644 

1-0652 

1-0747 

Degrees  by  Brix  Saccharometer,  .... 

1600 

1570 

15-90 

18-10 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

13‘50 

1330 

13-80 

15-30 

Quantity  of  Non-Sugar  in  1 00  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

2-50 

2-40 

2-10 

2-80 

Quotient  of  Purity  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

84-37 

84-71 

86-78 

84-53 

Juice,  ...  . .... 

94-81 

95-48 

94-92 

_ 

Pulp 

619 

4-52 

6-08 

_ 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Roots, 

12-80 

1270 

13-10 

The  Vilmorin  a Collet  Rose  had  many  fingers  and  toes. 


ifcmar/cs.— These  Roots  were  manured  with  20  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  aero. 


No.  1 gave  a yield  of 

Tons. 

14 

Cwts. 

3 

Qrs. 

8 

Lbs. 

18 

No.  2 „ „ 

15 

10 

2 

10 

No.  8 „ 

22 

18 

3 

20 

Gustaf  Schack-Sommer 


N.B.— 1 Kilogramme  (1,000  GrammeB)  equals  aborjt  2 lbs.  English  weight, 
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Liverpool,  Appendix  a 

15 th  October,  1891.  Srf0" 

Schools. 


Analysis  and  other  Particulars  of  Sugar  Beetroot  grown  by  Professor 
Carroll,  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  from  (1)  Klein 
Wanzleben  Original  Seed;  (2)  Vilmorin  Rose  hative  Seed  ; and  (3) 
Vilmorin  a Collet  Rose  Seed. 


Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 


Seed  was  sown  llth  May  = 160  days 

Date  on  which  Roots 
drawn— 8th  October,  1891. 

Com- 
pared 
with 
Licht’s 
Roots 
drawn 
8th  Oct. 
1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Number  of  Beetroots  drawn  for  experiment, . 

10 

10 

10 

117 

Average  weight  with  leaves  in  Grammes, 

963 

821 

389 

890 

Average  weight  without  leaves  in  Grammes, . 

639 

322 

176 

465 

Largest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes, 

1660 

1030 

730 

1780 

Largest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes, 

920 

620 

390 

1230 

Smallest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

630 

410 

230 

390 

Smallest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

180 

68 

110 

180 

Specific  Gravity  of  Juice, 

1-0667 

1-06262 

1-0687 

1-0747 

Degrees  by  Brix  Saccharometer,  .... 

16-00 

15-30 

1670 

18-10 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

1390 

12-90 

14-20 

15-30 

Quantity  of  Non-Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

2-10 

2-40 

2-60 

2-8C 

Quotient  of  Purity  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

86-87 

84'31 

85-03 

84-53 

Juice 

96-68 

94-67 

9577 

- 

Pulp 

4-32 

6-43 

4'23 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Roots,  . 

1330 

12-20 

13-60 

The  Vilmorin  a Collet  Rose  had  many  fingers  and  toes.  The  Klein  Wanzleben  Roots 
were  more  like  Carrots  than  Beetroot  m Bhape,  and  the  Vilmorin  Rose  hative  was  of 
Bimilar  growth. 


Remarks.—' These  Roots  were  manured  with  3J  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  their  yield 
per  English  acre  was  as  follows 

Tons.  Cwts.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

No.  1.  . 8 7 0 26 


No.  2,  • 9 14 


24 


No.  3, 


11  17  0 


27 


Gustaf  Schack-Sommer. 


N.B.— 1 Kilogramme  (1,000  Grammes)  equals  about  2 lbs.  English  weight. 
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Appendix  C 


Reports  on 
State  of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

Sugar  Beet. 


Liverpool, 

15  th  October , 1891. 

Analysis  and  other  Particulars  of  Sugar  Beetroot  grown  by  Professor 
Carroll,  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  from  (1)  Klein 
Wanzleben  Seed ; (2)  Vilmorin  Bose  hative ; and  (3)  Vilmorin  a 
Collet  Bose. 


These  Roots  were  sown  11th  May  = 150  days. 

Date  on  which  Roots 
drawn— 8th  October,  1891. 

Com- 
pared 
with 
Licht’8 
Roots 
drawn 
8th  Oct., 
1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Number  of  Beetroots  drawn  for  experiment,  . . 

10 

10 

10 

117 

Average  weight  with  leaves  in  Grammes, 

896 

703 

601 

890 

Average  weight  without  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

345 

336 

285 

465 

Largest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . , 

1,680 

1,140 

1,030 

1,780 

Largest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes, 

590 

630 

520 

1,230 

Smallest  Root  with  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

790 

230 

430 

390 

Smallest  Root  without  leaves  in  Grammes,  . 

170 

120 

90 

180 

Specific  Gravity  of  Juice, 

1-0709 

1-0683 

1-0665 

1-0747 

Degrees  by  Brix  Saccharometer,  .... 

17-20 

16-60 

16-20 

18-10 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

14-80 

14-pO 

14-00 

15-30 

Quantity  of  Non-Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

2-40 

2-60 

2-20 

2-80 

Quotient  of  Purity  in  100  parts  of  the  Juice,  . 

8604 

84-33 

86-41 

84-63 

Juice,  « 

95-28 

95-00 

9571 

_ 

Pulp, 

472 

6-00 

4-29 

— 

Quantity  of  Sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  Roots,  . 

14-10 

13-30 

13-40 

- 

The  Klein  Wanzleben  Roots  were  rather  small. 


Remarks.-' These  Roots  were  manured  with  2J  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

Cwts.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

10  2 20  clean  roots  per  acre. 

17  3 4 

0 2 7 „ 

Gustaf  Schack-Sommer. 

N.B.— 1 Kilogramme  (1,000  Grammes)  equals  about  2 'lbs.  English  weight. 


Tons. 

No  1 gave—  5 

Nc.  2 „ 3 

No.  3 „ 6 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  substance  ancl  quality,  the  roots  grown 
at  the  Commissioners’  farm  compared  very  favourably  with  roots  of 
German  growth. 

The  subject  of  dairying  in  Ireland  is  one  that  annually  increases  in 
interest.  The  enormous  developments  of  this  industry  in  other  countries 
has  led  to  an  awakening  to  its  importance  to  this  country. 

At  one  time  it  was  considered  that  the  dairying  industry  of  Northern 
Europe  would,  through  its  progress,  completely  paralyze  that  of  Ireland, 
yet  we  find  that  our  dairy  produce  is  holding  a sound  position  in  the 
markets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  recent  years  Irish  butter 
of  good  quality  is  selling  at  a price  equal  to  that  of  other  countries. 
This  satisfactory  progress  is  due,  in  a large  measure,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Board’s  Dairy  Schools,  as  well  as  to  the  extension  of  the  factory 
or  associated  system  of  butter  production. 

Gradually  our  butter-makers  were  brought  to  realise  that  if  they 
were  to  stand  against  the  competition  of  the  world,  improvements  must 
be  made  in  dairy  products.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  lately  Finland, 
were  gaining  hold  of  the  best  butter  markets  of  Europe  for  the  supply 
of  butter  during  the  winter  months. 

Winter  dairying  in  those  countries  was  carried  out  on  the  best 
principles,  and  their  butter  was  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  Irish 
butter,  which  hitherto  had  been  made  during  summer,  from  which  a 
supply  for  winter  was  preserved.  This  preserving  was  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  salt  in  the  making  up  of  the  butter. 

The  quality  of  freshness  of  the  Danish  butter  caught  the  taste  of 
the  consumer,  and  it  soon  had  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  trade 
in  Irish  salted  butter,  so  that  the  making  of  butter  in  Ireland  for 
keeping  over  for  winter  use  was  becoming  a profitless  business. 

The  summer  production  of  Normandy,  with  a large  surplus  that 
could  not  be  profitably  held  over  for  winter,  next  had  to  be  faced.  A 
fashion  set  in  for  Normandy  butter  and  placed  Irish  produce  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  preference  shown  for  Normandy  butter  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Normandy  dairy  farmers  and  butter  exporters  had 
realised  the  necessity  for  preparing  their  butter  in  an  attractive  manner 
for  marketing ) and  herein  lies  much  of  the  success  of  foreign  pro- 
duction in  the  markets  of  England. 

Our  system  of  marketing  butter  was  certainly  of  the  rudest  character. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  provide  attractive  packages,  and  until  quite 
recently  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  butter  packages  were  almost 
altogether  ignored.  This  inattention  to  appearances  relegated  our  butter 
to  the  markets  of  the  lowest  class,  directly  the  foreigner  placed  neat 
packages  of  butter  upon  the  market.  Butter  of  the  highest  commercial 
value  can  be  abundantly  produced  in  Ireland ; for  it  is  conceded  that 
in  no  other  country  are  there  such  natural  advantages  for  dairying  as 
are  possessed  by  Ireland,  and  that  our  low  position  in  the  daily  markets 
is  entirely  due  to  avoidable  defects  in  manufacture,  and  to  inattention 
to  details  of  preparing  for  marketing. 

The  factory  system  of  dairying,  which  has  recently  extended  here, 
has  done  a good  deal  towards  improving  the  character  of  Irish  butter, 
and  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in*  systems  of  dairying  at  the 
farmers’  homes. 

At  the  present  time  the  dairying  industry  of  Ireland  is  confined 
entirely  to  butter  production,  and  different  systems  of  preparing  the 
butter  for  market  are  practised  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Appendix  C. 
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At  the  farmers’  homes  butter  is  made,  and,  in  the  largest  number  of 
cases,  it  is  sold  to  the  butter  merchant  in  vessels — firkins — for  exportation. 

In  some  instances  the  butter  made  by  small  dairy  farmers  is  sold  in 
lumps  to  merchants,  who  blend  the  butter  so  bought,  treat  it  with  salt 
and,  if  necessary,  colouring  matter,  and  pack  it  in  vessels  for  the 
markets,  of  England.  This  system  of  butter  blending  was  from  an  early 
period  practised  in  Normandy,  and  from  that  country  the  system  was 
brought  to  Ireland. 

The  blending  of  butter  as  it  is  practised  in  Normandy  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  butter  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  the  system  is  only  suited 
to  the  butter  produced  on  the  poorer  kind  of  land.'  It  is,  however  a 
system  convenient  for  small  farmers,  many  of  whom  would  find. ' it 
impossible  by  any  other  system  to  produce  butter  uniform  in  quality. 
The  rich  lands  of  Limerick  and  portions  of  Tipperary  and  Cork  produce 
butter  that  would  be  quite  spoiled  if  treated  upon  the  Normandy 
blending  system,  whilst  the  butter  of  Kerry  and  parts  of  Cork  may  bo 
successfully  treated  upon  this  system. 

Where  there  are  larger  dairy  farms  and  milk  produced  in  We 
quantities  the  system  of  mechanical  separation  of  cream  and  butter 
production  by  machinery,  as  followed  in  creameries,  &o.,  is  eminently 
SUlt^bl6. 

The  creamery  system  of  this  country  promises  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  and  at  present  creamery  butter  takes  a high  position  • in° the 
English  market.  Each  year  this  position  improves,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  our  character  for  good  butter  may  be  completely  restored. 

Recently  co-operation  in  dairying  has  been  encouraged,  and  very  rapid 
piogiess  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  proprietory  system  of 
factory  dairying  is  carried  on  either  by  the  joint  stock  system  of  a few 
farmers  forming  a company  upon  limited  liability  principles,  or  by  a 
capitalist  setting  up  a butter  factory  and  purchasing  the  milk  from  the 
farmers. 

The  co-operative  system  of  dairying  aims  at  bringing  the  farmers 
more  intimately  into  the  management  of  the  dairy. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union  the  members  of  a co-operative 
dairy  have  each  a direct  interest  in  the  good  management  of  the 
creamery.  The  operatives  are  also  duly  considered  according  to  the 
progress  made  in  trading,  and  altogether  the  inducements  to  progress 
and  improvements  in  production  by  the  co-operative  plan  of  dairying 
make  it  a system  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  It  is  also  a 
means  for  education  in  commercial  transactions,  and  it  is  particularly 
useful  in  making  our  people  helpful  to  one  another  in  business,  and  is 
productive  of  good  feeling  amongst  all  classes. 

The  question  of  instruction  of  the  employes  in  the  dairy  factories  has 
trequently  been  considered. 

• J14  X0'\ld  * clifficult  t0  detaU  llow  far  this  proposal  could  be  carried 
into  eiiect.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  education  of  young  persons 
for  positions  in  dairy  factories  would  be  useful,  and  that  the  services  of 
,,lser  m U!lscs  of  tlle  establishment  of  new  factories,  or  in  cases  of 
difficulty  m the  management  of  other  ones,  might  be  useful. 

Owing  to  continuous  rainfall  during  the  autumn  of  1891,  there  was 
considerable  danger  to  the  sheep  flocks  of  the  country  through  attacks 
of  fiver  fluke.  This  disease  is  almost  fatal  in  its  results.  Animals 
attacked  by  it  rarely  recover.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  warn 
farmers  of  the  insidious  character  of  the  plague,  and  to  bring  before 
len  no  ice  such  measures  as  had  been  found  most  successful  in  com-' 
bating  attacks. 
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Sbeep. 


The  Commissioners  accordingly  directed  the  preparation  and  circula-  Appendix  c. 
tion  of  the  accompanying  circulars  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  useful  Reports  oa 
in  preventing  loss  to  farmers.  The  circular  was  sent  to  the  ordinary  Sta*e  of 
agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  with  instructions  to  have  8cbool3‘ 
the  information  contained  therein  disseminated  as  widely  as  possible.  Mr. 

Carr  o*l* 

Sheep  Hot  or  Liver  Fluke. 

Cause — Symptoms — Preventive  Measures. 

The  large  rainfall  during  last  autumn  gives  rise  to  fear  that  this 
disease  may  -prevail  upon  low-lying  lands  during  winter. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  disease  cannot  be  cured,  blit  measures  of 
prevention  may  be  successful. 

Cause  of  the  Disease. 

The  disease  is  caused  in  sheep  and  young  cattle  through  their 
feeding  on  pastures  upon  which  rest  the  eggs  of  minute  parasite 
creatures.  These  parasites  must  have  previously  passed  through 
several  stages  of  development  before  they  become  the  Liver  Fluke, 

&c.,  &c. 

The  minute  creatures  which  cause  this  mischief  can  only  exist  in 
moist  places. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 

A sheep  when  first  affected  thrives  rapidly,  but  afterwards  wastes 
equally  rapidly.  The  wool  becomes  loose  all  over  the  body  but  especially 
beneath,  and  also  around  the  neck.  A swelling  comes  beneath  the  jaws. 

The  insides  of  the  eye-lids  become  first  very  pale,  and  the  eye-balls  after- 
wards become  yellow. 

Preventive  Measures. 

Salt  and  turpentine  are  each  injurious  to  most  forms  of  internal 
parasites. 

1.  Keep  sheep  during  winter  upon  the  driest  parts  of  the  farm. 

2.  Keep  them  in  good  condition  by  liberal  feeding.  Cotton  cake, 
oats,  and  sound  hay  should  be  given  regularly,  , 

3.  Lay  upon  the  pasture  lumps  of  rock  salt,  which  the  sheep  will 
greedily  lick — sheep  upon  salt  marshes  seldom  acquire  Liver  Fluke  ; 
and  in  187 9,. a year  of  bad  attacks  of  this  disease,  farmers  who  gave 
the  sheep  upon  pastures  a quantity  of  salt  were  largely  saved  from  loss. 

4.  If  sheep  are  in  low  condition  give  them  tonics  with  their  food. 

The  following  is  recommended  by  Professor  Symmonds,  F.JEt.  V\S  : — 

Fine  ground  Linseed  Cake, 


Pea  Meal, 
Salt,  . 
Aniseed, 


each  1 bushel, 


All  to  be  well  mixed,  and 
. the  sheep  to  get  from 
{ half  a pint  to  a pint 
daily. 


„ „ Sulphate  of  Iron,  . . lib., 

5.  Provide  dry-lying  places  for  the  sheep  at  night,  and  if  there  should 
be  suspicion  of  the  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  give  occasional  doses 
of  turpentine — about  a dessert  spoonful  in  a teacupful  of  warm  water, 
to  whicha  little  linseed  oil  (raw)  is  added. 

Thomas  Carroll, 

Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 


November,  1891. 
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Appmaix  0.  The  Albeet  Model  Agricultural  School,  Glasnevin. 

Reports  on 

School.  . ^iere  ^as  been  no  alteration  in  the  general  arrangements  of  this 
institution  during  the  year  1891. 

Mr. 

1.  The  young  men , Queen's  Scholars,  who  are  in  training  for  Teacher - 

ships  of  Trimary  N ational  Schools.  The  attendances  were  : — 

The  Albert  (fl)  From  tho  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  . . . . 90 

ns  ti  tut  ion.  (6)  „ Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  . . • . 38 

I have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  attendances  of  these 
students  have  been  regular.  Their  attention  to  instruction  and  general 
conduct  have  been  satisfactory. 

I cannot  refrain  from  again  mentioning  my  desire  for  a system  by 
which  our  young  teachers  and  those  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  Natural  Science! 

The  time  has  arrived  when  a knowledge  of  the  sciences  directly  bear- 
ing upon  agriculture  will  give  considerable  advantage  to  the  farmer. 
We  have  European  countries  in  competition  with  us  in  our  great  indus- 
try. Examination  of  systems  of  farming  in  countries  where  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  shows  that  science  has  been  given  considerable 
prominence  in  agricultural  instruction.  The  improvement  in  dairying 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  originated  in  the  institutions  where  scientific 
teaching  was  practised.  Scientific  teaching  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  industry  still  proceeds,  and  we  find  progress  is  being 
made  each  year. 

In  Germany  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  application  of  science 
to  agriculture  is  noticeable  through  the  improvement  brought  in  the  sugar 
yielding  quality  of  the  beet  root.  We  find  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
beets  was  in — 


I860,  . . 6‘66  per  cent,  of  weight  of  roots. 

1860,  . . 8'62  „ 

1870,  . . 8'61  „ 


Whilst  in  the  following  years  the  yield  was  brought  up  : — 


1884,  . 
1886,  . 
1886,  . 
1887,  . 


. 1079  per  cent,  of  weight  of  roots. 
• 11,43 

• H‘87 

• 13‘08  „ „ 


The  time  has  passed  when  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the  higher  scientific 
demands  of  farming.  It  is  true  that  much  harm  has  been  done  through 
ill-advised  efiorts  to  prove  that  “scientific  farming”  was  alone  the 
remedy  for  agricultural  losses  and  that  book  learning  and  science  alone 
would  enable  a man  to  farm  profitably.  The  enthusiasts  who  endeavoured 
to  lead  us  on  to  believe  that  science  should  be  placed  above  practice  in 
the  studies  of  the  agriculturist  injured  the  cause  which  they  had  hoped 
to  serve.  Science  must  be  hand  in  hand  with  practice,  and  the  farmer 
who  will  be  the  most  successful  in  the  future  will  be  the  man  who  com- 
bines in  his  person  the  largest  knowledge  of  farming  practice  and  the 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

In  Denmark  at  the  present  time  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  regulate 
the  feeding  of  his  cows  according  to  scientific  principles,  He  underst.mds 
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that  in  order  to  produce  profit  in  the  dairy  he  must  feed  his  cattle  so  Appendix  c, 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  either  of  materials  from  giving  his  cows  a Reports  on 
rich  expensive  food  out  of  proportion  to  their  requirements,  or  of  the 
beasts  themselves  from  supplying  them  with  food  of  insufficient  c __L 
nutrition.  _ -^r- 

As  all  teachers  of  rural  schools  are  now  compulsorily  obliged  to  teach  Carroll. 
on  the  text  books  on  agriculture,  and  as  agriculture  may  for  a long  The  Albert 
future  continue  to  be  our  chief  industry,  I should  like  to  see  our  Institution 
young  teachers  thoroughly  equipped  with  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  teach  the  subject  intelligently. 

2.  Young  men  of  the  farming  classes  who  were  admitted  for  a session  Agricul-U 

of  eight  months.  The  numbers  in  this  class  during  1891  were  : — ture 

(a)  Paying  Students  in  Residence,  • • . ■ • * 18 

(&)  Free  (by  Competitive  Competition)  in  Residence,  . . . 21 

(c)  Extern  Pupils,  i.e.,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Farm,  nil. 

]!  can  with  pleasure  state  that  the  young  men  of  this  class  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  during  the  course  of  the  session.  They  have  been 
most  attentive  to  their  studies,  and  on  the  farm  they  have  always  with 
the  utmost  readiness  taken  their  share  at  the  various  farm  operations. 

With  a view  towards  helping  to  a knowledge  of  marketing  cattle,  I 
have  arranged  for  the  pupils  to  attend  the  Dublin  cattle  market  during 
the  session.  The  agriculturist  takes  six  pupils  each  market  day,  and 
as  far  as  he  can  he  finds  opportunity  to  make  them  acquainted  with  sale 
and  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

I have  arranged  for  an  extension  of  the  nursery  grounds,  and  the 
pupils  have  now  a very  good  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  propagation  and  management  of  forest  trees  and  of  fruit  trees  of 
different  varieties. 

The  gardens  for  vegetable  cultivation,  and  the  flower  grounds  are 
particularly  well  managed.  I have  arranged  that  the  pupils  shall  have 
more  employment  in  practical  work  in  those  useful  departments.  The 
work  therein  is  most  interesting,  and  eminently  useful  in  giving  proof 
of  what  high  cultivation  can  accomplish  in  crop  production. 

3.  Female  dairy  pupils  who  were  admitted  to  residence  for  a six  The  Dairy 

7 • School. 

weeks  session. 

First  Session,  January  6th  to  February  20th,  . . 27  attended. 

Second  Session,  November  Gth  to  December  20th,  . 23  ,, 

I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  the  interest  taken  by  the  agricultural 
public  in  this  department  does  not  diminish,  and  that  the  work  of 
instruction  in  dairying  has  been  very  successful. 

In  connection  with  our  Dairy  School  we  have  arranged  that  during  Dairying  in 
the  course  of  training  at  the  Marlborough-street  Training  College,  the  Marl- 
principal  dairy  maitl  from  Glasnevin  shall  attend  twice  weekly  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  butter-making  to  the  female  students.  This 
branch  of  education  or  technical  instruction  is  proceeding  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner;  the  students  take  much  interest  in  this  work,  and 
doubtless  the  correct  information  and  the  proficiency  in  the  practice  of 
butter-making,  which  will  be  attained  by  those  teachers  of  the  future, 
will  be  of  much  service. 
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Appendix  c.  4.  Teachers  engaged  in  National  Schools  who  are  admitted  to  residence 
Reports  on  for  a special  agricultural  course  for  six  weeks. 

State  of  rp,  . . 

Schools.  lnere  were  eight  in  attendance  during  this  course. 

— This  special  agricultural  course  is  extremely  useful  in  providing  a 
Carroll.  means  for  teachers  acquiring  a fair  knowledge  of  improved  farm  and 
garden  practice. 

The  class  was  originally  designed  for  teachers  who  had  charge  of 
schools  to  which  farms  or  gardens  are  attached ; teachers  of  the  ordinary 
National  schools  are  now  also  admitted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will, 
through  the  information  received  at  Glasnevin,  more  successfully  teach 
agriculture,  which  now  is  a compulsory  subject  in  all  rural  schools. 


• • • - The  JFarm. 

There  lias  "been  no  material  change  in  the  system  of  farminv  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  crops  have  been  fully  productive, 
and  a fair  profit  has  been  shown  upon  the  year’s  transactions. 

I give  the  usual  statistics  of  crop  production,  die. 


Yield  of  Crops  per  Statute  Acre  in  Stones  (14  lbs.) : 


— 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Wheat,  ..... 

224 

210 

286 

Oats,  ...... 

169 

210 

280 

Barley,  ..... 

224 

208 

232 

Potatoes,  ..... 

1,760 

1,120 

1,920 

Turnips,  ..... 

4,160 

4,000 

4,320 

Mangolds,  ..... 

4,640 

6,400 

6,600 

Cabbages,  . 

2,880 

4,320 

4,160 

Stock  kept  during  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891  : — 


— 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Horses,  ..... 

9 

10 

Milch  Cows,  ..... 

33 

82 

62 

Heifers,  1 and  2 years  old, 

8 

16 

22 

Sheep,  ...... 

43 

40 

40 

Pigs, 

64 

88 

70 

* Not  stated  in  Report  this  year. 

£ s.  d. 

Valuation  of  Farm  Stock  at  commencement  of  year  1891,  2,494  o 5 
» »»  end  „ 2,847  16  6 

Profit  from  Farm  Operations,  . . , . 802  4 l 

Rent  of  Farm,  . . . . . 072  10  1 


National 

School 

Teachers 

admitted. 


The  Albert 
Farm. 
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The  Botanical  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

The  grounds  continue  their  usefulness  in  point  of  education. 

Comparative  results  from  the  application  of  various  artificial  manures 
on  cultivated  crops  and  grass  are  the  subjects  of  experiment. 

The  cultivation  of  new  crops,  and  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
varieties  of  fruits  are  exemplified. 

As  stated  in  my  report  of  last  year  it  was  intended  to  send  out  some 
of  the  fruit  trees  raised  at  the  Albert  farm  to  the  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the, country.  This  year  such  a distribution  will  take  place, 
and  each  year  in  future  a number  of  fruit  trees  will  be  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  country. 


Munster  Model  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
National  School. 

I have  to  report  a continuation  of  the  previous  year’s 
this  school. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  dairy  department  were  : — 

First  Session,  ....  31 

Second  Session,  . . . . 31 

Third  Session,  . . . . 31 

The  number  of  male  pupils  during  the  session  for  Agricultural 
Instruction  was  8. 

The  Local  Committee  continue  to  give  much  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Munster  Agricultural  School,  whilst  the  members  of  the  Ladies 
Committee  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  make  the  domestic 
part  of  the  establishment  useful  in  the  interests  of  education,  and  home- 
like and  comfortable  for  the  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  to  engage  for  1892  the  services  of  a sewing  mistress 
for  the  dairy  pupils,  and  scientific  cutting-out,  and  correct  systems  of 
making  and  repairing  clothing  will  be  taught. 

A further  experiment  in  the  direction  of  itinerant  dairy  instruction, 
similar  to  that  commenced  in  the  County  Tyrone  in  1888,  was  made  in 
the  County  of  Cork  during  1891. 

Colonel  Sliuldain,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the 
Munster  Dairy  School,  undertook  the  organization  of  instruction  in 
dairying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunmanway,  and  at  the  St.  Edmund’s 
National  School  as  a centre.  The  principal  dairymaid  from  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  commenced  a course  of  instruction  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  of  itinerant  dairy  instruction,  and 
to  further  develop  the  system,  if  possible,  during  1892. 

The  farm  of  the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Daily  National  School 
continues  to  improve.  It  now  stands  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
towards  improving  land  through  a judicious  expenditure  in  the  pur- 
chase of  suitable  feeding  materials  upon  a dairy  farm. 

Upon  the  farm  a very  large  stock  of  cows  is  kept.  The  milk  pro- 
duction is  very  great,  and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  production 
of  milk  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  systems  of  farming,  we  have 
upon  this  farm  an  annual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  a large  proportion  of  artificial  food.  And 
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this  food  has  been  used  to  annual  profit  also.  The  following  interestin'* 
tables  will  be  studied  with  interest : — 

Yield  of  Milk  and  Cost  of  Feeding  Cows. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  yield  of  milk  per  cow  during  the  year  was  684  gallons,  being  79 
gallons  less  than  in  1890. 

The  amount  realised  per  cow  was  : — 


For  Butter,  244  lbs.,  average  price  Is.  2$d.  per  lb.. 
New  Milk,  „ 9 d.  per  galloi 

Separated  Milk,  „ 2Jd. 

Separated  Milk  charged 
to  Calves  and  Pigs,  „ Id. 


£ s.  d. 
14  15  0 

0 14  2 

1 15  8 


The  amount  to  be  credited  to  the  grazing  period  of  1G8 
days  being  ....... 

Ditto,  for  winter, 


The  amount  and  cost  of  the  food  per  cow  used  during  each  season  : — 


— 

Summer. 

Amount. 

Winter. 

Cost. 

Summer. 

Winter 

£ s.'  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Grass, 

- 

- 

3 10  8 

3 10  8 

— 

Hay, 

•05  tons. 

’83  tons. 

2 4 0 

0 2 6 

2 16 

Straw,  ..... 

•15  „ 

•53  „ 

0 16  2 

0 3 6 

0 12  8 

Mangolds,  .... 

- 

1’4  „ 

0 14  0 

0 14  0 

Cabbage,  .... 

- 

1-3  „ 

0 11  5 

— 

0 11  5 

Dried  Grains, 

•8  tons. 

117  cwts. 

3 2 8 

0 4 2 

2 18  6 

Malt  Dust 

- 

P4  „ 

0 4 3 

- 

0 4 3 

Bran, 

-2  tons. 

'2  „ 

0 2 6 

0 13 

0 1 3 

Linseed  Cake 

•4  » 

‘2  „ 

0 5 6 

0 3 8 

0 1 10 

Cotton  Cake, 

'6  „ 

1"2  „ 

0 12  7 

0 3 0 

0 9 7 

12  3 9 

4 8 9 

7 15  0 

Labour, 

- 

2 11  0 

14  8 

16  4 

14  14  9 

5 13  5 

9 14 
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Appendix  CL 

POTATO  CULTURE.  Kep^  on 

S tate  of 

Report  Upon  Experiments  made  through  the  Agricultural  Schools 
Department  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  Mr. 

_ on_  Carroll. 

(Ireland)  during  the  Year  1891.  

Dublin,  23 rd  December , 1891.  mention 
Gentlemen, — The  experiments  upon  the  potato  which  were  carried  the  Potato, 
out  this  year  through  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were : — 

I.  Investigation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  tuber  becomes  affected 
by  the  “ Disease.” 

II.  Trials  of  remedies  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

III.  Trials  of  a few  varieties  of  potatoes  cultivated  in  different  parts 

of  Ireland  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  productive  qualities  of  these 
varieties  under  varying  circumstances. 

In  order  that  remedies  for  disease  may  be  intelligently  applied,  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  modes  by  which  disease  is  acquired  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  progresses. 

The  cause  of  the  “ Disease  ” in  potatoes  is  at  present  fairly  under- 
stood, that  is,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a fungus  growth  may 
take  place  upon  all  parts  of  the  potato  plant,  which  causes  change  of 
structure,  and  that  what  is  called  disease  or  blight  is  really  the  death  or 
disorganization  of  certain  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  presence  of  fungus  growths  in  diseased  portions  of  the  plant  may 
readily  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  a microscope  of  moderate 
power. 

If  our  knowledge  of  how  the  disease  is  acquired  was  as  accurate  as  is 
our  knowledge  of  its  action  we  should  have  made  more  progress  towards 
methods  of  prevention. 

We  have,  however,  sufficient  knowledge  to  decide  that  preventive 
measures  alone  are  the  means  from  which  we  may  expect  success  in 
dealing  with  an  outbreak  of  potato  disease,  and  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  curative  remedies. 

The  investigations  as  to  the  mode  of  infection  and  its  progress  were 
mainly  carried  out  to  test  the  probability  of  correctness  in  the  theory 
that  the  disease  in  potatoes  caused  by  the  Phytophthora  Infestans  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  communicated  to  the  plant  by  air-borne  spores,  and 
that  the  tuber  becomes  affected  (a)  by  those  air-borne  spores,  and  (6)  also 
by  spores  developed  upon  the  leaves  after  they  have  been  infected. 

The  modes  by  which  the  experiments  were  carried  out  were  as 
follows : — 

Experiment  1. 

Two  large  boxes  were  filled  with  earth.  Covering  these  boxes  were 
frames,  glazed  with  glass  on  three  sides  and  top,  the  remaining  side  was 
fitted  with  double  perforated  zinc  sheets,  between  which  was  a thin 
layer  of  cotton  wool.  Air,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  filtered  by  the 
cotton  wool,  was  thus  admitted  to  the  potatoes  growing  within  the 
cases.  In  one  of  the  cases  a perfectly  sound  champion  potato  was 
planted  on  the  20th  April. 

In  the  other  case  there  was  transplanted  a potato  plant  taken  from 
aheap  of  refuse  largely  made  up  of  very  much  diseased  stalks  of  the 
crop  of  1890.  In  each  case  examination  was  made  from  time  to  time 
for  signs  of  disease  and  none  were  found. 
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During  the  Summer  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  each  of  the  cases  was 
vigorous,  and  they  were  not  at  any  time  affecbed  by  disease  : the 
stalks  and  tubers  came  to  maturity  by  natural  growth,  and  at  the 
present  time,  December  23rd,  the  tubers  are  perfectly  healthy. 

The  glass  cases  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  fields 
of  potatoes  in  which  the  crops  were  diseased. 

In  these  experiments  we  have,  growing  in  one  of  the  cases,  a potato 
plant  taken  from  a compost  heap  of  diseased  potato  stalks— a condition 
which  we  might  suppose  would  be  most  certain  to  propagate  the  disease; 
yet,  when  it  was  protected  from  immediate  contact  with  air  during  the 
period  when  the  disease-producing  spores  were  undoubtedly  in  its 
neighbourhood,  it  remained  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

The  immunity  from  disease  of  the  other  potato  plant  grown  from  a 
tuber  which  had  not  been  in  contact  with  dangerous  material  is  not  so 
remarkable  ; but  it  sustains  the  result  of  similar  experiments  made  in 
1883,  and  upon  which  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright  reported — a copy  of  this 
Report  is  appended. 

Experiment  2. 

In  the  last  week  of  July  I had  some  potato  tubers  taken  from  a crop 
of  immature  champion  potatoes.  Three  lots  of  twelve  tubers  each  were 
made.  One  lot  of  twelve  tubers  was  dressed  with  Bouillie  Bordelaise* 
(Sulphate  of  Copper  and  lime  mixture).  The  other  two  lots  were  not 
so  dressed. 

The  three  lots  of  twelve  each  were  placed  beneath  the  stalks  of 
Flounder  Potatoes  which  had  been  unmistakably  attacked  by  dis- 
ease. 

Lot  No.  1 — Those  dressed  with  the  Bouillie  Bordelaise  were  put 
upon  the  top  of  the  drill,  and  the  stalks  of  the  flounders  were  placed 
in  their  natural  position  overshadowing  them. 

Lot.  No.  2. — Twelve  tubers,  undressed,  were  placed  in  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Lot  No.  3. — Eor  these  a hole  twelve  inches  deep  was  made  in 
the  centre  of  a drill  similar  to  the  Lots  1 and  2.  Earth  from  a 
field  in  which  potatoes  were  not  growing  was  used  for  filling  up  the 
hole,  and  so  covering  the  potatoes.  The  stalks  of  the  flounder 
potatoes  were  replaced  so  that  they  with  their  leaves  were  imme- 
diately over  the  buried  champion  potatoes. 

Results. — At  the  end  of  one  month  the  three  lots  of  potatoes  were 
raised. 

Lot  1. — Of  the  twelve  potatoes  six  were  diseased. 

Lot  2. — All  twelve  potatoes  were  diseased. 

Lot  3.— All  twelve  potatoes  were  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

The  results  here  indicated  give  fair  evidence  that  the  disease  proceeds 
directly  from  the  leaves  to  the  tubers  when  they  are  within  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  and  that  a certain  depth  of  earth  interposed 
between  leaves  and  tubers  will  save  the  tubers  from  disease. 

Experiment  3. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1890  I brought  from  the  County  Mayo  a potato 
plant  which  had  grown  from  a diseased  tuber  of  the  crop  of  that  year. 
This  young  potato  plant  was  planted  in  a large  pot,  and  kept  growing 
during  winter  in  the  peach  house  here.  Tubers  were  developed,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  there  was  no  sign  of  disease  in  either  plant  or 
tubers.  The  plant  decayed  by  full  ripening. 

* See  M.  Airae  Qirard’s  directions  for  making  this  preparation,  p.  27. 
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I planted  one  of  the  tubers  of  this  crop  in  April,  and  kept  the  plant  Appendix  C. 
which  it  produced  under  supervision  and  free  from  sources  of  contagion.  Reports  on 
Up  to  the  month  of  September  the  plant  remained  healthy,  and  by  State^of 
means  of  keeping  it  dry,  it  matured  early,  and  its  stems  and  leaves  c 
decayed  by  natural  progress.  Upon  removing  some  of  the  earth  from  • Afr 
the  pot  in  which  the  plant  grew,  a number  of  small,  perfectly  healthy  arr0 
tubers  were  seen.  Some  of  these  were  closely  examined,  and  no  trace  Experi- 
of  disease  could  be  found.  The  exposed  potatoes  were  now  watered, 
and  a branch  of  potato  plant,  which  was  much  diseased,  was  shaken  0 0 
over  the  exposed  tubers.  In  the  following  month  the  whole  of  the 
tubers  were  taken  from  the  pot,  when  eight  were  found  to  be  diseased 
on  side  nearest  to  the  surface  — only  thirteen  were  free  from 
disease.  Before  taking  the  potatoes  from  the  pot  it  was  clear  that  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  potatoes  had  been  infected  through  the  shedding 
of  the  spores  upon  them  from  the  potato  branch  which  had  been 
shaken  above  them. 

I may  here  allude  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1854,  when  I was 
a pupil  of  this  institution,  as  corroborative  of  the  results  here  shown.  A 
new  variety  of  potato  was  brought  to  the  Farm.  I was  “told  off”  to 
see  that  the  produce  of  these  potatoes  was  properly  cared  for  and  ripened. 

It  was  considered  that,  after  lifting  the  crop,  exposure  to  the  sun  until 
the  tubers  became  green  was  the  proper  treatment  for  seed  potatoes. 

Direction  was  given  that  the  potatoes  should  be  spread  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  field  each  day,  and  that  at  night  they  were  to  be  gathered 
into  aheap  and  covered  with  the  stalks.  This  was  carefully  done.  At 
the  end  of  a fortnight  it  was  found  that  all  potatoes  so  treated  were 
diseased,  whilst  some  that  had  been  left  in  the  ground  were  diseased 
in  the  proportion  of  about  25  per  cent.  This  is  an  item  of  evidence 
favouring  the  theory  that  the  disease  is  propagated  upon  the  tubers  by 
the  shedding  upon  them  of  spores  from  the  diseased  leaves  and 
stems: 

I shall  not  hazard  a conjecture  as  to  the  means  by  which  disease  is 
brought  to  the  potato  leaves  ; I may,  however,  say  I incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  .spores  causing  the  disease  may  be  brought  from  long 
distances  ; that  these  air-borne  'spores  may  be  carried  from  distances  far 
greater  than  we  have  at  present  any  conception  of. 


The  Trials  op  the  Remedies  suggested  for  the  Prevention  op 
Disease. 

The  experiments  carried  out  upon  the  farms  of  the  Commissioners 
at  Glasnevin  and  Cork,  and  at  the  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools,  were 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  use  of  a preparation  of  sulphate  of 
copper  as  a preventive  of  potato  disease.  Experience  of  the  use  of  this 
agent  in  1891  confirms  my  disbelief,  expressed  in  my  report  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  1890,  “That  any  measure  of  treatment,  or  that 
any  application  of  chemicals  will  prove  to  be  curative  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease.’’ I am  further  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  “there  may  be 
some  probability  of  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading  by  destroying 
the  cause.” 

The  following  Reports  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Clune, 
Agriculturist  of  the  Albert  Farm;  Mr.  Smyth,  Agriculturist  of  the 
Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School ; and  by  Messrs.  Malachy 
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Experiment  No.  2. 

This  experiment  was  carried  out  with  the  view  of  comparing  the 
Jensen  “Protective  Moulding  System”  with  the  systems  of  (a) 
treatment  by  cutting  off  the  stalks,  and  ( b ) the  Sulphate  of  Copper 
remedies. 

The  potato  stalks  were  allowed  to  become  considerably  affected  before 
the  remedies  were  applied,  and  the  result  goes  a long  way  towards 
showing  that,  to  be  effective,  the  Sulphate  of  Copper  preventive  must 
be  applied  before  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  also,  that  by  preventing 
the  spores  falling  upon  the  tubers  by  means  of  protective  moulding 
and  cutting  off  the  stalks,  favourable  results  may  be  obtained  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  disease,  as  well  as  increasing  the  crop  pro- 
duce. It  must  be  noted  that  the  potato  stalks  were  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  after  they  had  become  quite  useless  for  the  growth  of  the 
crop. 

In  this  experiment  the  large  percentage  of  disease  in  the  crop 
dressed  with  Bouillie  Bordelaise  may  be  accounted  for  through  the 
lateness  of  the  time  when  the  dressing  was  advisedly  applied,  as  it 
was  considered  important  that  the  potato  plants  should  be  affected  with 
the  disease. 

Potato  Experiments  on  Intermediate  Farm,  1891. 

Variety  of  Potatoes — Champions. 


Sound.  Diseased. 


Sulphate  of  Copper, 

Percentage  of  disease,  . 


Stalk  cut,  28/8/91,  . 

Percentage  of  disease,  . 


Stalks  covered  with  earth,*  . 
Percentage  of  disease,  . 


No  dressing 

Percentage  of  disease,  . 


2 11 
21-3 


11  12 
9 14 


* The  Jensen  “ Protective  Moulding  System.” 

Date  of  dressing  and  of  protective  moulding,  21st  August,  1891. 
Date  of  lifting,  ....  7th  October,  1891. 


Experiment  No.  3. 


This  experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Sulphate  of 
Copper  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  saving  from  disease  a variety  of 
potato  which  generally  is  much  patronised  in  this  country — the 
“ Flounder.”  The  following  table  shows  that,  as  compared  with 
others,  the  Sulphate  of  Copper  gave  good  results ; whilst  the  plot 
dressed  with  Sulphate  of  Iron  was  not  equal  to  the  plot  which  had  not 
received  a dressing,  either  in  respect  of  produce,  or  in  immunity  from 
disease.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  all  cases,  the  percentage  of  disease 
was  very  high,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  this  variety. 
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Ryan  of  the  Garry  hill  National  Agricultural  School,  and  Charles  Appendix  c. 
Lynch,  of  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  National  School  : — Reports  on 

Report  of  Mr.  Clune,  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin,  dated  IS®  °f 

18th  December,  1891.  — 

The  following  were  used  in  the  experiments  carried  out : — (a)  Sulphate  Carroll. 
of  copper  in  the  mixture  known  as  Bouillie  Bordelaise  ; (b)  Sulphate  — T 

of  iron  mixture  prepared  in  manner  similar  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  mentaon 
preparation ; (c)  a powder  stated  to  be  a preparation  of  copper  known  the  Potato, 
in  the  trade  as  “ Bichon’s  Powder.”  The  mode  of  application  of  pre- 
parations (a)  and  ( b ) was  by  the  “ Sprayers” — L’Eclair  and  the  Pilter- 
Bourdil.  These  instruments  did  the  work  of  spraying  in  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner,  and,  if  carefully  used,  they  appear  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  for  farms  where  the  extent  of  potatoes  cultivated  would 
not  exceed  ten  acres  for  each  sprayer. 

The  Bichon  powder  was  spread  by  a bellows  (Soufflet),  a French 
instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  such  powders. 

The  Bouillie  was  made  of  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  with  one  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 


Experiment  No.  1. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment  there  was  taken  a field  in  which 
were  growing  seven  varieties  of  potatoes. 

The  following  Table  gives  results  : 

Potato  Experiments  on  Large  Farm.  1891. 


Remedies  Used. 

Variety. 

Sulphate  of 
Copper. 

Sulphate  of 
lrou. 

Bichon’s 

Powder. 

No  Dressing. 
Yield  per  Acre. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Disoased. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Tons.  Certs. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Tons.  Cwts 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Farmer, 

Percentage, 

17  2 

90‘4 

1 16 
9’6 

15  2 

95'5 

0 14 

4'6 

15  14 

887 

2 0 
11-3 

13  12 

92  6 

1 2 
7-4 

Bruce 

Percentage, 

17  4 

98‘8 

0 4 

1'2 

13  16 

979 

0 6 
21 

13  16 

979 

0 6 
27 

13  4 

97'8 

0 C 

2‘2 

Imported  Champion, 
Percentage, 

13  4 

94'9 

0 14 

5'1 

14  4 

96'G 

0 10 
3'4 

15  4 

987 

0 4 

1'3 

14  1 

95‘9 

0 12 
41 

Kemp 

Percentage,  . ! 

6 13 

86-9 

1 0 
131 

9 6 

81’6 

2 2 
18-4 

8 10 
74‘5 

2 18 
25'6 

10  3 

82'9 

2 2 
17'1 

Home  Grown  Champion, 
Percentage, 

15  4 

87'8 

2 2 
12-2 

12  2 
834 

2 8 
16'6 

12  14 

76-5 

3 18 

23-5 

15  14 

853 

2 11 
147 

Magnum  Bonnm, 
Percentage, 

14  4 

97'2 

0 8 
28 

12  6 
99'6 

0 1 
0-4 

13  4 

997 

0 1 
03 

11  14 

997 

0 2 
0-9 

Irish  White 

Percentage,  .’  ! ! 

13  14 

99'2 

0 2 
0'8 

13  18 

98-6 

0 4 

1'4 

14  12 

98'6 

0 4 

1-4 

14  2 

993 

0 2 
07 

Average  Produce  per  Acre,  . 

13  1C 

0 18 

12  19 

0 17 

13  7 

1 7 

13  4 

1 0 

Percentage  of  Diseased  Pota- 
toes in  Crop,  .... 

- 

6-6 

- 

7'0 

- 

101 

- 

8T 

Pates  of  Dressing — 
First  Dressing, 
Second  Dressing 

6th  & 7th  July. 
24th  August, 

8th  July, 
28th  August, 

28  th  July. 
28th  & 29th  Aug. 

— 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

Potato  Experiment.— Garden. 


Variety  of  Potatoes — Flounders. 


Dressing. 

Produce  of  8 Drills.  21  feet 
long  and  28  inches  -wide. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sulphate  of  Copper, 

Percentage  of  disease,  .... 

Stones.  Lbs. 
7 4 

Stones.  Lbs. 
10  C 

68'8 

Sulphate  of  Iron 

Percentage  of  disease,  .... 

3 1 

10  4 

7T0 

No  dressing, 

Percentage  of  disease,  .... 

5 7 

13  8 

71*2 

Sulphate  of  Copper  applied  20th  July  and  21st  August. 
Sulphate  of  Iron  „ 22nd  July. 


(Signed),  Patrick  Clune 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  report  of  Mr.  Clune,  I beg  to  observe 
that  the  experience  of  this  year's  treatment  of  the  various  means  for 
lessening  the  influences  of  potato  disease  at  Glasnevin  may  be  stated  to 

be: 1st  That  ou  the  whole  the  Sulphate  of  Copper  preparation  gave 

such  results  as  would  lead  us  to  a more  extended  use  of  this  material  ia 
dealing  with  the  potato  disease ; 2nd.  That  Sulphate  of  Iron  did  not 
give  results  equally  satisfactory;  3rd.  That  the  “ protective  moulding" 
of  potatoes,  affected  by  the  disease,  will  have  influence  in  saving  the 
crop  ; and  4th.  That  the  removal  of  the  stalks  after  they  have  become 
badly  diseased,  if  done  immediately,  will  largely  prevent  the  tubers 
from  acquiring  the  disease. 

Report  of  Mr.  Smyth  upon  Experiments  carried  out  at  the  Monster 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Schooi. 

Cork,  19th  December,  1891. 

I beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  experiments  carried  out 
here  in  applying  some  substances  recommended  as  preventives  of  the 
potato  disease ; these  were — 

No.  1. — Mixed  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  of  Lime 
(Bouillie  Bordelaise). 

No.  2. — Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  mixed  with  Lime. 

No.  3. — Biclion’s  Powder. 

No.  4. — Harrington’s  Preventive. 

The  quantity  of  the  first-mention  applied  was  441bs.  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  22  lbs.  lime,  and  220  gallons  of  water  per  acre.  The  first 
dressing  was  made  with  the  Pilter-Bourdil,  the  later  dressings  with  the 
Eclair,  which  made  a finer  spray.  The  dates  of  dressing  were  27th  of 
July,  IStli  of  August,  26tli  August,  8th  and  21st  of  September.  The 
disease  appeared  on  the  15th  August,  and  spread  over  all  the  crop,  but 
less  rapidly  over  the  dressed  plot,  upon  which  the  stems  and  some  leaves 
retained  their  colour  much  longer.  The  experimental  plot  of  one-eighth 
acre  was  laid  out  across  the  drills,  and  embraced  nine  varieties  of  potatoes. 
As  the  foliage  was  very  abundant,  there  was  some  damage  occasioned 
by  passing  across  the  drills,  and  the  same  cause  may  have  prevented  the 
solution  from  reaching  all  the  crowded  leaves, 
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The  result  is  shown  in  the  following  Table,  the  amount  of  the  crop  for  Appendix  c. 
each  variety  being  calculated  per  acre.  A similar  dressing  was  also  Reports  on 
applied  to  several  hundred  plants  raised  this  year  from  seed  ; but  though  °f 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested  for  some  time,  it  destroyed  all  the  Schools- 
foliage  little  later  than  on  the  undressed  plots.  Mr: 

Dressed  on  27th  July,  and  on  dates  mentioned  above  Carroll, 


VARIETY. 


Bruce, 

Percentage, 

Ohampion, 

Percentage, 

Magnum  Bonum, 
Percentage, 

Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Percentage, 

Dutch  Seed,' 
Percentage, 

Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Percentage, 

Belgian  Seed, 
Percentage, 

Colonel,  . 

Percentage, 

General,  . 

Percentage, 


Average  produce  per  acre,  . 

Percentage  of  diseased  Potatoes  in 
Crop,  • . . . 


A Plot  of  Champions  dressed  on  the  18th  August. 


Yield  per  Acre.  Yield  per  Acre. 
Sound.  Diseased. 


Dressing. 


Tons.  Cwts.  Qrs.  Tons.  Cwts.  Qrs. 


With  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Lime 
Percentage,  .... 

With  Harrington’s  Preventive, 
Percentage, .... 

V ith  Bichon's  Powder, 

Percentage, .... 

No  Dressing, 

Percentage,  j 


A plot  one-eight  acre  was  dressed  on  the  27th  July  with  a Solution  at 
e rate  per  acre  of  88  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  44  lbs.  lime  in  220 
ga  on8  ol  water,  but  as  it  became  evident  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ase  that  the  application  was  entirely  ineffective  it  was  not  repeated. 

(Signed)  Andrew  Smyth. 


Dressed  with  Sulphate  of 
Copper  and  Lime. 

No  Dressing. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Yield  per  A.cre. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

12  4 0 

_ 

lOO'O 

— 

ioo-o 

— 

11  5 0 

0 10 

10  8 0 

■4 

975 

25 

10  14  0 

' _ 

10  .10  0 

— 

971 

2-9 

6 0 0 

0 0 1 

6 3 1 

•2 

974 

2' 6 

9 10  0 

1 14  0 

9 12  0 

15'2 

78-7 

21-3 

6 0 0 

0 7 3 

6 6 2 

6-1 

906 

9-4 

9 2 0 

0 19  0 

9 6 0 

95 

87-7 

12-3 

8 10  0 

_ 

8 13  0 

— 

99-7 

•3 

10  10  0 

■_ 

10  6 2 

996 

•4 

9 6 0 

0 8 0 

9 2 1 

0 11  2 

- 

4-1 

- 

6'9 

Experi- 
ments on 
the  Potato. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

Tn  reference  to  Mr.  Smyth’s  report,  I have  to  remark  that  the 
difference  in  results  at  the  Munster  Agricultural  School,  compared 
with  those  at  Glasnevin,  shows  a larger  percentage  of  freedom  from 
disease  in  the  crops  in  the  former  school  in  the  case  where  the  Sulphate 
of  Copper  remedies  were  used.  As  a more  frequent  application  of  the 
remedies  was  made  at  the  Munster  Agricultural  School,  it  would  appear 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  will  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  dressings 
frequently  during  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

Report  of  Experiments  on  Potatoes  with  Sulphate  of  Copper  at  the 
Garryhill  Agricultural  School,  Co.  Carlow. 

One  plot  of  potatoes  received  a dressing  at  the  rate  per  statute  acre  of 
44  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  22  lbs.  Lime,  in  220  gallons  of  water. 
Another  plot  was  treated  with  solution  of  20  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
10  lbs.  Lime,  100  gallons  of  water.  Similar  results  followed  both 
applications.  The  Spraying  Machine,  the  Pilter-Bourdil,  was  used  in 
first  week  of  August,  and  before  the  blight  had  made  its  appearance. 
Three  weeks  later  the  leaves  in  whole  fields  became  spotted — the  potatoes 
dressed  showing  spots  similar  to  those  not  treated.  A week  later  the 
potatoes  not  dressed  had  ceased  growing,  the  leaves  being  all  killed, 
while  the  dressed  potatoes  were  still  growing  vigorously,  and  continued 
to  grow  for  fully  a fortnight  after  the  others  were  killed.  Then, 
however,  they  also  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

In  digging  the  potatoes  it  was  found  that  the  dressing  had  not  much 
effect  in  preventing  the  disease  reaching  the  tubers — the  weight  per 
acre  of  diseased  potatoes  in  the  dressed  and  undressed  plots  being  practi- 
cally the  same.  But  a result  altogether  unexpected  was  arrived  at. 
Owing  to  the  blight  being  arrested  in  its  progress  for  a fortnight  at  the 
very  time  the  tubers  were  completing  their  growth  a much  heavier 
yield  was  obtained  in  the  dressed  plots.  With  some  varieties  the 
increased  yield  owing  to  the  dressing  was  42  cwt.  per  statute  acre,  while 
in  one  instance  (Magnum  Bonum)  the  increase  was  79  cwt.  per  acre 
In  no  case  was  the  increase  less  than  27  cwt.  per  statute  acre. 

(Signed),  Malachy  Ryan,  B.A. 

27th  October,  1891. 


Experiments  in  the  use  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Lime  at  the 
Woodstock  Agricultural  School,  Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny. 


Produce  per  Statute  Acre. 

gj'd 

jS 

Total 

Weight. 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Small. 

Diseased. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

Tons  cwts.  qrs. 

T ons  cwts.  qrs. 

Tons  owts.  qrs. 

Champions  dressed  with 
Sulphate  of  Copper  4 lbs., 
Quicklime  2 lbs.,  Water 
10  gals.  Spraying  the 
plants  well  with  the 
mixture 

8 15  3 ^ 

7 2 3 

112 

0 11  2 

G‘5 

Champions  alongside  the 
above,  not  dressed,  . 

7 13  2 

6 0 0 

0 17  3 

0 15  3 

10-2 

(Signed),  Charles  Lynch. 

Dated  28th  October,  1891. 
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The  following  extract  from  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
J P.  Donaghmore,  Co.  Tyrone,  will  also  be  read  with  interest : — 

1. 1 annex  tho  increase  in  each  pair  of  plots  of  which  we  give  the  average.  As  yon 
will  see  they- do  notvary  very  much,  considering  that  the  fields  were  a consideralle  dis- 
tance apart,  nor  does  it  seem  as  if  the  date  at  which  it  is  put  on  matters  much,  provided 
no  blight  has  appeared  on  the  leaves;  strange  to  say  heavy  rain  immediately  the  solution 
was  put  on  did  not  do  any  harm  either.  This  makes  me  consider  whether  a weaker 
solution  put  on  in  dry  weather  would  not  act  as  well.  One  would  fancy  there  must  have 
been  an  excess  when  enough  was  left  to  keep  them  quite  safe: 

Increase  in  yield  per  Acre. 
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Plot  1.  Dressed  30th  July,  1891. 

Plot  2.  „ 30th  „ . . . 

Plot  3.  „ 21st  „ • • • 

Plot  4.  „ 21st.  „ . . . 

Plot  6.  11th  August,  1891, 

Average  increase  per  Acre  through  the  use 

of  Sulphate  of  Copper  dressing, 


Tons  cwts.  qrs.  Ib9. 
1 12  8 12 

1 11  1 20 

2 4 14 

1 7 0 16 

1 12  3 11 

1 IS  2 20” 


It  appears  to  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  dressings  now  recommended 
it  will  be  necessary  to  perform  all  operations  with  the  utmost  exactitude  . 
and  that  for  different  varieties  of  potatoes  different  treatment  will  be 
required.  In  his  “ Recherclies  sur  la  Culture  de  la  Pomiue  de  terre,’’ 
published  this  year,  M.  Aime  Girard,  who  has  so  strongly  urged 
the  use  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  as  a preventive  of  potato 
disease,  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  bouillie  for  dressing.  I append  a free  translation  of  his 
directions  for  this  operation.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  when  the  crop 
is  dressed  with  Copper  preparations,  weather  changes  have  much  influence 
upon  results — that  much  rain  may  prevent  satisfactory  results  ; so  that 
in  case  of  rainy  weather  at  the  time  of  dressing,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  more  than  one  application  during  the  growth  of  the  potato  crop. 

The  implements  provided  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
bouillie  are  well  adapted  for  tbe  purpose.  The  dressing  must 
be  put  on  tbe  crop  in  the  form  of  a fine  spray.  The  two  Spraying 
Machines,  L’Eclair  and  Pilter-Bourdil,  which  were  used  in  our  ex- 
periinent,  may  be  carried,  charged  with  the  bouillie,  on  the  back  of 
the  person  spraying  the  crop.  In  the  working  of  the  machine  an  ex- 
tremely tine  spray  is  made.  At  the  Glasnevin  Farm  a Spray-producing 
Machine,  improvised  for  the  occasion,  was  cheaply  constructed.  An 
oval  deep  can  of  galvanised  iron  was  fitted  with  a flexible  india  rubber 
tube ; attached  to  this  was  a garden  syringe  fitted  with  a spray-produc- 
ing nozzle,  the  can  being  strapped  on  the  back  of  the  operator  , he 
performed  very  satisfactory  work.  As  regards  the  use  of  powder 
dressings  of  Copper  preparations,  at  no  time  had  I any  faith  in  their 
efficacy  ; and  experience  of  their  use  this  year  has  not  altered  my 


As  stated  in  my  report  last  year,  “ as  the  plants  are  wholly  or 
partially  covered  by  the  dressing,  so  will  they  be  affected  by  disease 
during  the  prevalence  of  blight.”  . , 

A fine  spray  surrounding  the  plants  is  more  likely  to  reach  and 
cover  all  parts  of  the  plant  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  finest 
powder  put  on  with  the  greatest  care.  M.  Aime  Girard  says  the 
powders  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  wind  would  carry  them 
too  readily.  Again,  the  powder  will  not  attach  itself  to  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  plants  as  effectively  as  will  the  bouillie  in  a condition 
of  spray. 
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Appendix  c.  J shall  conclude  by  making  a few  observations  based  on  experiments 
Reports  on  upon  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  experiments  carried  out  with  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  had  for  their  object  the  bringing  before 
farmers,  in  places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of  seeing  new 
varieties  of  potatoes,  some  kinds  that  had  established  a reputation  for 
good  yield  and  disease-resisting  qualities. 

These  experiments  also  test  the  suitability  of  several  kinds  for  various 
circumstances.  The  accompanying  map  and  appended  table  show  the 
localities  to  which  the  potatoes  were  sent.  It  will  be  seen  that  a wide 
range  of  circumstances  was  embraced  in  these  experiments. 

An  important  object  to  be  tested  was  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  an  interchange  of  Irish  grown  Champion  potatoes  through- 
out Ireland  might  be  successful ; and  that  if  this  were  proved,  large  sums 
of  money,  now  expended  in  importing  potatoes  for  seed,  might  be  saved 
to  this  country. 

The  suitability  of  the  Champion  variety  for  Ireland  remains  un- 
challenged, and  I am  of  opinion  that  with  careful  cultivation  this 
variety  has  many  years  of  future  usefulness.  I am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear  that  there  are,  in  several 
places,  potatoes  grown  under  the  name  of  Champions  which  are  in  no 
way  entitled  to  the  name,  and  that  a large  amount  of  unfair  dealing 
occurs  in  the  sale  of  potatoes  for  seed. 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  has  been  continued  at  the 
Glasnevin  and  Munster  Farms.  We  have  not  yet  produced  a variety 
equal  in  all  good  qualities  to  the  Champion,  although  some  very  good 
specimens  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 

A very  interesting  experiment  is  in  progress  at  present.  It  consists 
in  improving  by  cultivation  a peculiar  potato  found  amongst  Champions. 
This  potato  has  all  the  appearance  of  a wild  variety.  Its  stems,  leaves, 
and  general  habit  are  altogether  different  from  other  potatoes;  the 
produce  is  small,  and  there  is  an  enormous  development  of  roots.  The 
stalks  and  tubers  appear  to  remain  free  from  disease  even  during  a 
period  of  severe  attack  of  blight. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890  several  of  these  peculiar  potato  plants  were 
saved,  and  the  produce  was  planted  in  well  prepared  ground  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  1891.  The  crop  grew  well,  and  remained  free  from  disease. 
The  produce  was  a very  decided  improvement  upon  that  of  1890. 
Another  planting  of  the  produce  of  1891  will  be  made  in  1892  in  order 
to  test  whether  a progressive  rate  of  improvement  can  be  established 
in  this  variety. 

In  connection  with  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  I may 
say  my  observation  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease-resisting 
quality  of  potatoes  is  mainly  a question  of  the  physiological  formation 
of  the  stems  and  leaves ; and  that  the  hard,  dark  green,  small  hairy 
leaves  and  hard  stems  of  some  varieties  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungus 
which  produces  the  disease  better  than  the  large,  soft,  light  green  leaves 
and  stems  of  other  varieties. 

In  his  lecture  on  Bacteria,  Professor  De  Bary  says : “It  may  be 
shown  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  fungi,  individuals  of  the  «ame  host- 
species  have  unequal  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of  the  para- 
site, and  unequal  power  of  resisting  them  according  to  the  relative 
amount  of  water  which  they  contain.”  The  soft,  watery  state  of  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  some  varieties  of  potatoes  appears  to  offer  a more 
suitable  condition  for  the  propagation  of  fungi  than  the  drier  condition 
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of  other  varieties.  Again  potatoes  whose  tubers  are  found  a long  -Appendix  c. 
distance  away  from  the  stem,  and  especially  if  they  are  deeply  buried  in  Re  ~T“ 
the  ground,  will  be  found  to  produce  a crop  freer  from  disease  than  State  of 
potatoes  whose  tubers  cluster  closely  round  the  stem.  This  is  what  Spools, 
must  be  expected  if  the  theory  be  correct  that  the  disease  is  carried  to  Mr 
the  tubers  by  means  of  the  spores  falling  upon  them  from  the  leaves,  Carroll. 
and  not  through  the  penetration  of  the  mycelliuin  through  the  „ "T 
Stems.  mSfwi 

Experiments  of  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a preventive  should  the  Potato, 
be  continued  in  this  country,  and  a very  extended  system  of  those 
experiments  under  proper  direction  and  supervision  would  be  desirable. 

I would  also  respectfully  suggest  the  desirability  of  promoting  a 
series  of  scientific  investigations  as  to  the  life  history  of  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  potato  disease.  A good  deal  of  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  thirty . years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Moore, 

Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  j but  since  his  time  very 
little  progress  in  investigation  has  been  made  in  this  country. 

The  subject  is  one  that  will  require  much  time  and  patience.  There 
are  in  Dublin  men  who  a,re  fully  qualified  to  take  up  the  subject, 
with  a view  of  dealing  with  it  exhaustively.  Encouragement  by  way 
of  providing  funds  for  such  investigation  is  needed.  'Without  fuller- 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  propagation  and  dissemination  of  the 
Phytophthora  Infeslcins,  the  proposals  of  remedies  and  experiments 
for  discovering  such  remedies  will  to  a great  extent,  be  labourino- 
without  light.  ° 


I remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),  Thos.  Carroll. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Marlborough-street, 

Dublin. 


APPENDIX. 


Experiments  Carried  out  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  in  1883. 

Report  of  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  a.m.,  m.d., 

Professor  of  Botany,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History  and  Botany  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 


The  important  problem  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  grow- 
lng  potatoe  tubers  from  the  attacks  of  the  Peronospora  Infestans , is  one 
yet  awaiting  solution.  It  seems  evident  that  a great  step  would  be 
jnade  in  the  solving  of  the  problem  if  one  could  be  sure  that  the  new 
Rbers  were  infected  directly  by  spores  of  the  Peronospora  penetrating 
le  epidermal  tissue  of  the  tubers  themselves,  or  indirectly  by  the  pene- 
ratmn  of  the  hyphm  of  the  Peronospora  through  the  main  stem  and 
81  e branches  of  the  plant  giving  origin  to  the  tubers.  It  seems  note- 
worthy that  after  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  into 
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the  nature  and  life-history  of  this  potato  fungus,  this  important  fact 
has  not  as  yet  been  at  all  authoritatively  settled,  nor  have  even  the 
whole  of  the  phases  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  been  worked  out. 

The  following  seem  to  indicate  a strong  probability  that  the  new 
tubers  are  infected  directly  : — 

1.  A potato  tuber  in  a diseased  state  will  give  origin  to  an  over- 
ground stem  (the  caulome),  and  leaves  which  will  be  free  from  disease. 

2.  The  potato  disease,  when  first  it  makes  its  appearance,  seems,  on 
the  testimony  of  almost  every  observer,  to  be  found  on,  or  just  under 
the  newly-formed  epidermal  tissue  of  the  potato  leaf,  and  it  takes  some 
time  for  the  mycelial  threads  of  the  fungus  to  grow  through  the  tissue 
of  the  leaf  stalk  downwards  towards  the  stem. 

If  then  there  was  a probability  that  the  new  tubers  were  infected  by 
means  of  the  spores  developed  in  the  spore-cases  which  arise  from  the 
mycelial  threads  of  the  Parasite  growing  in  the  tissue  of  the  potato 
leaves,  it  would  seem  possible  to  protect  in  some  measure  the  tubers 
from  the  attacks  of  the  spores  falling  from  the  fungus.  The  researches 
and  experiments  of  Mr.  Carl  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  seemed  to  me  to 
point  in  this  direction.  By  earthing  up  around  the  stem  of  the  tuber 
producing  plant,  he  according  to  his  statistics  reduced  enormously  the 
per-centage  of  disease.  On  thinking  over  this  question,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Carroll,  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  keep  the  following  facts  in 
view  : — 

1.  The  short  duration  of  life  possessed  by  the  (individual) 
spores  of  the  Peronospora. 

2.  That  the  potato  tuber  being  an  abnormally  developed  under- 
ground stem,  the  apical  growing  region  of  which  is  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  its  lateral  leaves,  this  region  is  in  a most 
peculiar  way  liable,  while  in  a growing  state,  to  the  attacks  of 
fungoid  spores. 

The  still  growing  potato  tuber  would  be  easily  infected  if  the  spores 
come  in  a living  state  in  contact  with  it.  These  spores  are  produced  in 
amazing  numbers,  and  in  rapid  succession — they  are  readily  wind-borne. 
Experiments  seem  to  prove  that,  unless  by  the  medium  of  water,  they 
are  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  earth ; but  through  the  medium  of 
water  they  can  be  carried  down  into  contact  with  the  tubers.  Should, 
however,  means  be  taken  to  carry  the  water  not  to  but  Jrom  the  region 
of  the  new  tubers,  there  would  seem  a possibility  thereby  of  lessening 
the  per-centage  of  the  tubers  attacked,  and  in  this  it  seemed  to  me  con- 
sisted one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Mr.  J ensen’s  earthing  up 
system. 

It  would  appear  quite  possible  by  properly  conducted  experiments 
to  settle  this  and  other  points  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  potato 
disease  5 but  to  render  such  experiments  worthy  of  the  name  of  scientific, 
would  require  a devotion  of  time  and  labour,  which  it  would  appear  no 
investigator,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  has  as  yet  had  at  his  disposal. 

The  details  of  the  following  experiment,  carried  out  by  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Carroll,  are  in  many  respects  open  to  scientific  criticism,  but 
the  result  seems  of  quite  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported 
on.  Apparently  sound  tubers  of  Gordon’s  Victoria,  showing  no 
disease  indication  when  examined  with  inch  objective,  were  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  field  at  the  Albert  Institution  devoted  to  trial  of 
many  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  sets  were  carefully  surrounded  by  & 
newly  made  and  painted  framework,  glazed.  In  this  framework  were 
several  openings  for  the  admission  of  air.  These  openings  were 
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carefully  plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  opened  out'  horizon-  Appendix  C. 
tally  to  the  ground.  The  edges  of  the  framework  where  they  rested  on  Reports  on 
the  ground  were  also  packed  with  cotton  wool.  As  was  to  be  expected 
(from  the  artifical  circumstances)  the  plants  appeared  early  and  their  — ‘ 

stalks  and  leaves  were  “ drawn.”  In  the  course  of  August  while 
potatoes  planted  in  the  field  around  them  were  attacked,  they  seemed  arr  ’ 
free.  In  September  some  mould  appeared  on  the  portion  of  the  leaves  Experi- 
touching  the  glass  case.  In  October  the  case  was  removed,  and  the  ™^npo°"to 
■whole  of  the  stems  and  the  leaves  were  carefully  examined,  but  failed  to 
show  any  trace  of  the  presence  of  Peronospora.  The  mould  seemed  to 
be  Polyactis  cana.  The  tubers  were  twenty-four  in  number,  small  and 
soft.  They  showed  no  sign  of  disease,  and  now  after  a period  of  three, 
months  none  has  developed  in  any  of  the  tubers. 

Remembering  that  this  variety  of  potato  is  somewhat  subject  to 
disease,  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  not  without  interest,  I would 
claim  for  it  nothing  more,  but  I cannot  doubt  the  importance  of  further 
experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  by  such 
the  unknown  history  of  the  potato  disease  now  forty  years  so  terribly 
known  to  us  may  he  stumbled  upon. 

E.  Perceval  Wright,  m.d.,  j.p. 


M.  Aime  Girard’s  Direction  for  Making  the  Bouillie-Borpelaise. 

The  bouillie  which  I employ  now  is  made  up  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  lime  should  be  weighed  in  its  quick  state,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  the  Solution  of  Copper  until  it  has  been  slaked  by 
water  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder. 

The  preparation  is  most  simple.  Near  the  field  which  is  to  be  treated 
is  brought  a barrel,  an  earthen  pan,  and  a wooden  stick  (for  stirring). 
In  the  earthen  pan  is  placed  6^  lbs.  of  quicklime.  W ater  is  poured  on 
so  long  as  the  lime  will  absorb  it,  the  lime  will  shortly  swell  up  and  fall 
to  powder,  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

In  the  barrel  is  thrown  6^-  lbs.  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  in  powder  ; this 
should  be  covered  with  2|-  gallons  to  4-^  of  water  and  all  is  stirred  until 
the  Copper  Sulphate  is  dissolved. 

This  done  a quantity  of  water  to  make  in  all  22  gallons  of  fluid  is 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  barrel.  Then  is  thrown  in  little  by  little 
the  slaked  lime,  and  stirring  is  kept  up  unceasingly  until  all  the  lime  is 
added. 

The  thick  bluish  mixture  is  now  the  preserving  bouillie.  Allowed  to 
stand  in  a glass  for  some  short  time,  a bluish  deposit  should  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  ; above  this  is  a liquid  absolutely  uncolon  red,  which 
■will  bring  back  to  red  litmus  paper  its  blue  colour. 

The  bouillie  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  should 
be  well  stirred  to  cause  the  precipitated  matter  to  mix  with  the  water. 

The  mode  of  application  suggested  is  the  knapsack  sprayer  and  the 
quantity  of  bouillie  to  be  applied  is  about  150  gallons  to  the  acre. 

It  is  in  genera]  towards  the  end  of  J une  or  beginning  of  July,  and  in 
the  combined  action  of  rain  and  heat  that  the  disease  meets  with  condi- 
tions favourable  to  its  development.  This  is  the  time  to  apply  the 
treatment.  It  is  unwise  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease'  before 
attempting  to  combat  it. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a letter  published  in  the  Newry  Telegraph, 
has  reference  to  a crop  of  potatoes  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newry : — 

The  crop  which  had  been  dressed  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  prepa 
ration  was  remarkable  through  its  having  preserved  the  leaves  in  a 
green  state  for  almost  two  months  longer  than  was  the  case  in  the  crop 
which  was  not  so  dressed. 

“ At  that  time  the  crop  experimented  on  had  not  been  dug.  and  it  was  only  possible  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  copper  treatment  on  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  plants.  This, 
however,  was  of  a very  marked  and  promising  character.  One  portion  of  the  potato  field 
had  been  dressed  with  the  copper  solution  about  the  end  of  July  (long  before  disease 
had  made  its  appearance  anywhere),  and  the  remaining  portion  in  the  end  of  August 
when  the  blight  was  fairly  well  established.  The  plants  treated  in  July  continued  green  ' 
and  growing  for  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  others  were  almost  or  altogether  killed. 

“ Now  that  the  croP  has  been  saved,  and  we  are  able  to  compare  the  respective  outputs 
of  the  two  divisions,  we  find  that  the  tubers  grown  in  the  part  of  the  field  first  dressed 
are  larger  in  size  and  weightier  in  yield,  probably  by  one-fourth  than  the  remainder. 

“ At  least  such  is  the  opinion  we  formed,  both  from  observation,  and  from  now  and 
again  weighing  the  produce  of  a dozen  or  so  plants,  lifted  from  the  one  plot,  against 
that  of  an  equal  number  taken  from  the  other. 


“ The  field  was  mainly  set  with  champions  and.  as  for  the  soil,  it  is  uniformly  deep  and 
rich,  but  in  the  part  that  gave  the  best  results,  heavier  and  more  retentive  of  damp,  and 
therefore,  less  favourable  for  potatoes,  especially  of  a wet  season. 

“So  far  as  disease  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  have  been  very  little  with  us  or, 
indeed,  in  our  neighbourhood  ; and  the  sulphate  of  copper  seem3  to  have  benefited  the 
plants,  over  which  it  was  sprayed,  mainly  by  increasing  and  prolonging  their  vitality,  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  withstand  disease  and  to  mature  their  fruit. 

“ In  cases.  however,  like  this,  where  many  conditions  take  part  in  and  influence  the 
result,  one  is  not  justified  in  drawing  positive  conclusions  from  a single,  or  even  several 
experiments;  for  the  true  cause  to  which  any  given  effect  should  be  assigned  can 
only  be  placed  beyond  doubt  after  repeated  and  exhaustive  trials. 

“We  must,  therefore,  suspend  our  final  judgment  in  this  matter  until  the  numerous 
returns  now  being  prepared  shall  have  been  published. 

“ Meanwhile,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  entirely  favourable  to  the  copper 
treatment-used  early  and  as  a protective— and  we  shall  certainlv  give  it  a further  trial 
next  season—  applying  it  first  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  perhaps  partially  a second 
time  three  weeks  later  on. 


The  Agency.  Newry, 

“30  th  October,  3891.” 


K I am  yours  truly, 

“ Robekt  E.  Quinn. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Literary  Classification  of  the  700,670  Pupils  who  attended  School  once  or 
oftener  within  the  last  Fourteen  Lays  of  the  Month  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  Results  Examination. 


Number  and 
Name  of  Distriot. 

Infants 

First 

Class. 

Seoonc 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Fourth 

Class. 

Fifth 

Class, 

1st 

Stage 

Fifth 

Class, 

2nd 

Stage. 

Sixth 

Class. 

i Total. 

1.  Letterkenny,  . 

3,327 

2,118 

1,658 

1,223 

| 787 

449 

226 

259 

10,047 

2.  Londonderry,  , 

3,328 

.1,965 

1,691 

1,371 

1,043 

665 

414 

496 

10,973 

2a.  „ . . 

874 

584 

428 

411 

364 

274 

177 

221 

3,333 

3.  Coleraine, 

2,772 

■ 1,503 

1,399 

1,338 

990 

745 

518 

676 

9,941 

4.  Ballymena, 

3,039 

1,716 

1,390 

1,383 

994 

716 

443 

486 

10,167 

5.  Donegal,  . 

2,458 

1,405 

1,334 

1,229 

1,081 

642 

413 

430 

8,992 

6.  Strabane,  . 

2,359 

1,562 

1,298 

1,153 

888 

587 

322 

328 

8,497 

7.  Castledawson, . 

3,019 

1,634 

1,513 

1,322 

1,034 

734 

457 

468 

10,181 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

5,564 

2,696 

2,593 

2,295 

1,725 

1,016 

628 

541 

17,038 

8a.  Carrickt'ergus, 

2,893 

1,481 

1,445 

1,318 

1,057 

830 

519 

572 

10,115 

9.  Belfast,  South, 

4,880 

2,080 

2,224 

2,028 

1,626 

1,192 

773 

928 

15,731 

9a. 

2,196 

1,035 

933 

832 

591 

384 

205 

255 

6,431 

10.  Newtownards, 

4,739 

2,036 

1,954 

1,865 

1,568 

1,063 

661 

706 

14.592 

11.  Lurgan,  . 

3,614 

1,635 

1,500 

1,308 

1,060 

755 

463 

528 

10,863 

12.  Sligo, 

2,227 

1,708 

1,438 

1,418 

1,291 

894 

543 

540 

10,059 

13.  Enniskillen,  . 

2,096 

1,343 

1,209 

1,229 

99S 

769 

483 

497 

8,624 

14.  Omagh, 

2,553 

1,372 

1.273 

1,150 

959 

713 

465 

558 

9,043 

15.  Dungannon,  . 

2,753 

1,498 

1,316 

1,263 

1,010 

697 

448 

509 

9,494 

16.  Armagh,  . 

2,861 

1,326 

1,316 

1,258 

1,139 

792 

542 

621 

9,855 

17.  Downpatrick,  . 

2,721 

1,373 

1,393 

1,327 

1,108 

709 

484 

452 

9,567 

18.  Monaghan, 

2,700 

1,386 

1,315 

1,321 

1,115 

759 

538 

595 

9,729 

19.  Newry, 

3,066 

1,796 

1,532 

1,455 

1,033 

674 

451 

414 

10,421 

20.  Ballina, 

3,094 

2,024 

1,761 

1,572 

1,270 

910 

584 

649 

11,864 

21.  Ballaghadereen, 

3,400 

2,044 

1,965 

1,944 

1,523 

1,094 

650 

637 

13,257 

22.  Boyle, 

2,405. 

1,385 

1,298 

1,322 

1,113 

879 

612 

859 

9,873 

23.  Cavan, 

2,213 

1,552 

1,368 

1,450 

1,233 

896 

591 

700 

10,003 

24.  Bailieborough, 

2,749 

1,591 

1,502 

1,503 

1,103 

761 

449 

530 

10,188 

25.  Drogheda, 

3,692 

1,893 

1,639 

1,651 

1,224 

876 

572 

12,202 

26.  Westport, 

3,702 

1,970 

1,912 

1,787 

1.359 

833 

478 

453 

12,494 

27.  Koscommori,  . 

2,972 

1,913 

1,834 

1,763 

1,342 

865 

559 

588 

11,836 

28.  Longford,  . 

2,669 

1,741 

1,621 

1,544 

1,213 

880 

594 

649 

10,911 

29.  Trim, 

2,570 

1,317 

1,249 

1,215 

1,035 

792 

588 

796 

9,562 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

5,399 

2,751 

2,207 

1,862 

1,337 

1,010 

035 

687 

15,888 

30  a. 

1,044 

519 

469 

380 

269 

151 

86 

79 

2,997 

31.  Ballinamore,  . 

2,192 

1,518 

1,429 

'1,397 

1,241 

838 

455 

436 

9,506 

32.  Tuam, 



3,303 

2,314 

2,132 

1,948 

1,591 

1 

1,018 

577 

538 

13,421 
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Table  No.  1— Classification  of  6,719*  National  Schools  in  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  (A.)  Out-Offices,  (B.)  School-rooms,  and  (C.) 
Children — continued.  ' 7 


District  and  Centre 

A. 

Out-Offices. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

Total  Number 
of  Schools. 

Good. 

bi 

I 

1 

Bad. 

None. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

85 

30 

- 

6 

95 

26 

_ 

98 

23 

121 

30A.  „ „• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

31.  Ballinamore, 

43 

27 

4 

60 

73 

47 

14 

70 

49 

V 15 

134 

32.  Tuam,  . 

104 

12 

- 

14 

122 

8 

- 

123 

7 

\- 

130 

33.  Mullingar,* . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34.  Galway, 

92 

9 

3 

26 

107 

17 

6 

96 

30 

4 

130 

34A.  „* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

52 

46 

13 

27 

65 

68 

6 

135 

3 

138 

36.  Parsonstown, 

102 

14 

5 

25 

119 

22 

5 

123 

23 

_ 

146 

37.  Dublin,  South, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.  Listowel,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.  Dublin,  South, 

60 

33 

10 

21 

70 

40 

14 

78 

43 

3 

124 

40A.  „ „* 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41.  Portarlington, 

80 

26 

10 

19 

80 

35 

20 

90 

35 

10 

135 

42.  Gort,  . . . 

99 

11 

3 

14 

102 

22 

3 

106 

21 

_ 

127 

43.  Templemore 

59 

24 

2 

42 

95 

31 

1 

91 

36 

127 

44.  Athy*  . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

45.  Ennis,* . 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46.  Tipperary,  . 

55 

9 

10 

49 

71 

46 

6 

65 

56 

2 

123 

47.  Kilkenny,  . 

72 

41 

23 

10 

73 

58 

15 

79 

49 

18 

146 

48.  Youghal, 

116 

6 

4 

3 

108 

21 

- 

87 

42 

_ 

129 

49.  Waterford,  . 

69 

42 

10 

13 

86 

36 

12 

102 

21 

11 

134 

50.  Wexford,  . 

60 

33 

14 

28 

73 

46 

16 

58 

75 

2 

135 

51.  Limerick,  . 

66 

28 

7 

16 

80 

36 

1 

92 

24 

1 

117 

52.  Bathkeale,  . 

67 

46 

4 

8 

44 

57 

14 

58 

53 

4 

115 

53.  Clonmel, 

38 

41 

16 

24 

86 

26 

7 

72 

44 

3 

119 

54.  Tralee,  . 

89 

3 

- 

18 

79 

26 

5 

88 

21 

1 

110 

55.  Millstreet, 

76 

27 

6 

5 

85 

23 

6 

60 

46 

8 

114 

56.  Mallow, 

71 

33 

6 

6 

65 

42 

8 

80 

35 

_ 

115 

57.  Killarney,  . 

102 

15 

- 

7 

100 

24 

- 

96 

28 

124 

58.  Bantry, 

74 

16 

3 

35 

86 

37 

5 

96 

32 

_ 

128 

59.  Dunmanway, 

100 

5 

2 

14 

109 

4 

8 

111 

10 

_ 

121 

BO.  Cork,  . . 

104 

15 

4 

7 

116 

11 

3 

117 

13 

_ 

130 

boa. 

33 

10 

6 

4 

43 

7 

3 

40 

13 

- 

53 

Total,  . 

,168  | 

,182 

309  | 

,060 

,881 

,549 

289 

4,943 

1,618 

158 

6,71!) 

f0UI'te0n  Distr’ct8 ; present  Inspectors  being  too  recently 


2 D 
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Table  No.  2. — Classification  of  6,719*  National  Schools 


A. 

B. 

No.  of 
Schools 

Building,  Repairs.  &o. 

Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

Returned. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

1.  Letterkenny,  . 

155 

80 

62 

13 

Swoi 

40 

6 

2.  Londonderry,* 

50 

38 

12 

I 

36 

14 

I 

151 

116 

30 

5 

114 

34 

3 

146 

100 

43 

3 

36 

2 

148 

96 

48 

50 

1 

146 

88 

46 

12 

85 

46 

15 

153 

135 

17 

1 

123 

5 

8.  Belfast,  North, 

123 

111 

12 

- 

108 

15 

- 

8A.  Carrickfergus*  . 

- 

” 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

117 

104 

9 

4 

14 

3 

52 

49 

2 

1 

49 

- 

10.  Newtownards, 

133 

124 

9 

- 

123 

10 

- 

11.  Lurgan,  .... 

137 

124 

10 

3 

15 

150 

70 

74 

6 

55 

87 

8 

148 

110 

32 

6 

114 

30 

4 

15.  Dungannon,  . . 

153 

83 

70 

- 

87 

- 

-1 

— 

— 

17.  Downpatrick, 

142 

•94 

35 

13 

40 

18.  Monaghan,  . . 

147 

121 

20 

6 

103 

40 

4 

19.  Newry,*  .... 

134 

106 

19 

9 

23 

11 

21.  Ballaghadereen,  . 

136 

117 

13 

6 

114 

8 

22.  Boyle,  .... 

129 

117 

4 

24.  Bailieborough, 

150 

97 

32 

50 

133 

148 

97 

40 

27.  Eoscommon,  . 

134 

94 

31 

9 

75 

43 

16 

28.  Longford,  . . ; 

140 

94 

36 

10 

84 

39 

17 

139 

116 

23 

— 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

121 

95 

20 

6 

92 

29 

- 

- 

134 

71 

31 

32 

74 

42 

18 

32.  Tuam,  .... 

130 

107 

15 

8 

108 

18 

4 

34.  Galway,  .... 

130 

87 

25 

18 

98 

23 

9 

34A.  ,,  .... 

" 

" 

“ 

“ 

~ 

” 

138 

65 

68 

5 

62 

72 

4 

36.  Parsonstown, 

146 

121 

18 

7 

121 

18 

7 

37.  Dublin,  South,  1,*  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

40.  Dublin,  South,  2,  . 

124 

77 

35 

12 

73 

42 

9 

40A.  ,,  ,,  • . 

41.  Portarlington, 

135 

100 

35 

- 

74 

1 

|PfiK?a 

127 

89 

25 

43.  Templemore,  . 

127 

68 

63 

6 

54 

64 

9 

44.  Athy  • .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46.  Tipperary,  . . 

123 

146 

79 

89 

33 

46 

11 

11 

pi 

8 

11 

129 

102 

23 

4 

‘•A 

- 

134 

64 

71 

9 

Hpi 

19 

135 

68 

41 

■ •X 

W ; 

31 

117 

79 

32 

6 

J-M. 

6 

52.  Eathkeale,  . . 

115 

73 

36 

6 

69 

40 

6 

53.  Clonmel,  .... 

119 

84 

29 

6 

81 

32 

6 

110 

97 

6 

4 

4 

114 

90 

18 

6 

82 

24 

8 

115 

69 

42 

4 

60 

35 

20 

67.  Killarney, 

124 

105 

8 

11 

105 

8 

11 

128 

73 

41 

14 

45 

13 

69.  Dunmanway, 

121 

111 

8 

6 

6 

■i  ■ 

8 

60A.  „ «... 

63 

43 

8 

2 

38 

13 

2 

Total,  . . . 

6,719 

4,786 

1,533 

390 

4,709 

1,619 

• Information  not  available  for  fourteen  Districts  ; present 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Report  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension  Fund, 
under  the  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year  ended  31s£ 
December,  1891. 

1.  The  twelfth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on  the  31st  December, 
1891. 


2.  The  numbers  on  the  Pension  Establishment  under  the  Act  were  as 
follows  ; — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

12 

Class. 

U 

Class. 

Total. 

3rd 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

12 

Class. 

11  ' 
Class. 

Total. 

both 

On  the  Books  on  the  31st 
December,  1891, 

2,890 

1,850 

410 

150  ■ 

5,300 

3,368 

1.550 

350 

132 

5,400 

10,700 

Maximum.  Number  al- 
lowed by  the  Act,  . 

2,890 

1,850 

410 

150 

5,300 

3,370 

1,550 

350 

130  | 

5,400 

10,700 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  supplemental 
privileges  conferred  under  Rules  37  to  48,  are  as  follows : — 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1890, 

68 

92 

160 

Joined  in  1891 

2 

2 

4 

Total,  . 

70 

94 

164 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 
of  Age,  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity,  or 
award  of  Pension  in  1891 

2 

2 

Died  in  1891, 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1891,  . 

2 

1 

3 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1891, 

68 

1 91  _ 

| 159 

Maximum  Number  allowed, .... 

• 

250 

Supplemental  Pensions : 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 9. 

d. 

Amount  payable  31st  Dec.,  1890,  . 

165  16  6 

301  2 

8 

466  19 

2 

Granted  in  1891, 

. 

41  12 

8 

41  12 

8 

Ceased  in  1891, 

43  11 

0 

43  11 

0 

Amount  Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1891, 

165  16  6 

299  4 

4 

| 460  0 10 
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APPENDIX  G. 


I List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  Vested  Schools  on  the 

Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1891. 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Antrim,  . 

3 

Armoy,  . 

1200 

Breen, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

8 

Tullyrusk, 

5537 

Dundrod, 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Shankil,  . 

6633 

Caveliill, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

8a 

Kilroot,  . 

7944 

Bellakill,  . 

V.C. 

Cavan,  . 

23 

Ann  agh  cliff. 

129 

Curlurgan,  . 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killeshandra,  . 

143 

Coronary,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do.,  . 

144 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Urney,  . , 

157 

Coolboyogue,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do 

158 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Annagh,  . 

3370 

Kilnaleclc,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killeshandra,  . 

11206 

Killeshandra, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Drumlummon 

153 

St.  Joseph’s, 

ni. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

154 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

24 

Lurgan,  . 

2180 

Lattoon,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Drumgoon, 

3230 

Cohaw, 

f. 

V.T. 

Donegal. 

2 

Muff, 

2999 

Ture,  . . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . . 

- 

Fakan,  Lower, 

3884 

Tullydish,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

5 

Kilbarron, 

4421 

Ballyshannon,  , 

f. 

V.C. 

Down, 

17 

Bright, 

4743 

Bright,  . 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilclief,  . 

10878 

Kilclief, 

V.T. 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

Galloon,  . 

281 

Drumbarry, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Magheraculmoney,  . 

288 

Tulnaquigay, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Aghavea, . 

11522 

Brookboro’, . 

m. 

V.C. 

Londonderry,  . 

2 

Clondermott,  . 

2780 

Lisdillon, 

A. 

Do.,  . 

3 

Macosquin, 

2601 

Killure, 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Killowen, 

3987 

Killowen-street,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Aghadowey, 

8527 

Mullahinch, 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

7 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly,  . 

2486 

Drumgarner, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Upper  Cumber, 

5496 

Glenrandle,  . 

m. 

V.C. 

Monaghan, 

18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Knockatallen, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

4653 

Tullycrummin, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ernatris,  . 

10430 

Corravacan, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do,  . 

- 

Drumsnatt, 

10453 

Drumsheeny, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

24 

Magheross, 

367 

Carrickmacross,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

Donagheady,  . 

1260 

Donagheady, 

A. 

Do.,  . 

6 

Badoney,  Upper, 

5678 

Letterbrat,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

14 

Kilskeery, 

3277 

F eglish, 

f. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cappagh, . 

390 

Carrigans,  Lower, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clogher,  . 

393 

Eskra, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Errigle  Iveerogue,  . 

415 

Glencull, 

in. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clogher,  . 

1890 

Eskra, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do  . . 

- 

Donagheady,  . 

2456 

Blackfort,  . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cappagh, . 

3345 

Reylaugh,  . 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clogher,  . 

11941 

Fivemiletown, 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

15 

Kildress,  . 

419 

Dunamore,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

" 

Do.,  . 

1376 

Strawmacklemartin, 

V.T. 

Clare, 

42 

Dysart,  . 

1264 

Moyrhee, 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmoon, 

3198 

Caherbullog, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do.,  . 

3199 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

45 

Drum  cliffe, 

443 

N ewtownstackpoole 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do. , 

Clonlea,  . 

5314 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

51 

4438 

Kilkishen,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

“ 

Do.,  „ 

4439 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 
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I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fiftz-one  Vested  Schools  on  the 
Suspended  List  at  end  of  year  1891 — continued. 


County 

District. 

Parish. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

J 

Ho* 

Tested. 

Cork, 

55 

Kilmichael, 

3509 

Dromleigb,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Canovee,  . 

3150 

Canovee, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 
Drisliane, 

9486 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

1690 

Millstreet  (1), 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway,  . 

3994 

Britway, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Doneraile, 

4128 

Skelianabeg, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Blarney,  . 

1542 

Blarney, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilsharrig, 

3930 

Kilpadder,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Doneraile, 

11570 

Ballyvonier, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Carrigleamleary, 

12617 

Clenor  and  Carig 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

59 

Myross,  . 

2112 

Conscroneen, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

2113 

Do., 

f. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

Skibbereen, 

5141 

Skibbereen  (4), 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ardfield,  . 

10037 

Ardfield, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Castlehaven, 

5716 

Castletownsend, 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

5717 

I)o., 

f. 

v.c. 

Kerry,  . 

39 

Kilnaughter 

t . 

9830 

Reenturk,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do,  . 

— 

Killcarrah, 

Killatanny, 

10958 

Lixnaw. 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

2121 

Gortnaskeki, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

54 

Dingle,  . 

1278 

Dingle, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Killiney,  . 

2191 

Castlegregory, 

ni. 

V.T. 

Do,  . 

— 

Do.,  . 

2192 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- • 

Ballinahaglish,  . 

9423 

Spa,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

55 

Kilcummin, 

2995 

Rathmore,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Tralee, 

Killarney, 

9261 

Listellach,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

57 

1602 

Gortaguilane, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Killinane, 

2193 

Filemore,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

2194 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Templenoe, 

5148 

Geraghsallagh, 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Kilcrohan, 

8252 

Sneem. 

f. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

10099 

Letterfinisli, 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

58 

Keumare, 

2850 

Kenmare,  . 

f. 

A. 

Limerick, 

46 

Kilteely,  . 

1980 

Kilteely, 

m. 

v.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

1987 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

52 

Ballingarry, 

2910 

Ballingarry, 

f. 

V.T. 

Tipperary, 

36 

Cloughprior 

2076 

Carney, 

m. 

V.T. 

46 

Templeneiry, 

10433 

Ardnane, 

Lagganstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

53 

Reehckmurray  and 
Athassel. 

13706 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

9450 

Ballycarrow, 

f- 

V.C. 

Waterford, 

48 

Tallow,  . 

3490 

Kilcalf, 
Ballyduff,  . 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

4318 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

53 

Motkell,  . 

■ ■ 

4137 

Uoolnahorna, 

f. 

V.T. 

Dublin,  . 

30 

Grangegorman, 

7716 

St.  Peter’s  (2), 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do., 

7717 

Do.  (2), 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

40 

Rathmichael,  . 

8293 

Ballycorus,  . 

m. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Stillorgan, 

1296 

Stillorgan,  . 

m. 

v.c. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Donaghcumfer, 

5351 

Abbey, 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

44 

Dunmanogu 

e,  . 

2712 

Levitstown, . 

V.T. 

Kilkenny, 

47 

Grange,  . 

790 

Church  Hill, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Powerstown,  . 

1155 

Skeavostheen, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

St.  John’s, 

3413 

St.John’s.  . 

i. 

V.T, 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

10639 

St.John’sPreparatory  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

49 

Lisluning, 

3877 

Mullinakill, 

f. 

V.T. 

King’s,  . 

36 

Drumcullen 

2414 

Thomastown, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

41. 

Kilbride, 

829 

Tullamore,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Longford, 

28 

Coluinbkill, 

2372 

Cloneen, 

V.T. 

25 

Drumsliallon,  . 

1305 

Kellystown, 

m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

1 

Rathdrummin,  . 
Termoufeckin,  . 

1593 

2004 

Walshestown, 
Cartown,  . 

m. 

f. 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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I. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-one  Vested  Schools  on  the 
Suspended  List  at  the  end  of  year  1891 — continued. 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 

EoUNo. 

School. 

How 

vostod. 

Meath,  . 

25 

Kilsharvin, 

1176 

Mount  Hanover,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

29 

Boardsmill, 

1827 

Batterstown, 

V.T. 

Do., 

- 

Cushinstown,  . 

3147 

Cushinstown, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Kildalkey, 

3812 

Carnisle, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clonmacduff,  . 

4009 

Tullaghanstown,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

28 

Trim, 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

30 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

44 

Tullymoy, 

1635 

Luggacurren, 

m. 

v.c. 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Ballyloughloe,  . 

930 

Mount  Temple,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Do., 

1208 

Do., 

f, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ballymorin, 

1313 

Newbristy,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

29 

Castletown  Delvin,  . 

2263 

Crowenstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 

49 

Hook, 

11995 

Loftus  Hall, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

1491 

Galbally, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

— 

Clonlea,  . 

2101 

Donard, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Rossdroit, 

5037 

Courtmacuddy, 

m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Carrick,  . 

10730 

Barntown,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

" 

Marshalstown,  . 

12740 

Marshalstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Rathdrum, 

5950 

Rathdrum,  . 

f. 

V.c. 

Galway, 

26 

Ballinakill, 

1319 

Tully,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

35 

Abhey,  . , 

990 

Brierstield,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

34a 

Oranmore,  , 

4507 

Oranmore,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

34 

Kil  cummin,  . 

4787 

Oughterard,  . . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Moyrus,  . 

9566 

Murvey, 

f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Oranmore, 

8799 

Menlough,  . 

m. 

V.T 

Do.,  . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Lickerig, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Loughrea,  . . 

1011 

Loughrea,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

42 

Kilbeacanty, 

1325 

Killafeon,  . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

1520 

Do.,  . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmacduagh,  . 

4791 

Gort,  . 

f. 

v.c. 

Mayo,  . 

20 

Crossmolina,  . , 

4010 

Richmond,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

21 

Kilconduff, 

2031 

Swineford,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

26 

Killedan,  . 

1613 

Ne  wtownbro  wne, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Aughaval, 

2823 

Murrisk, 

A. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Burrishoole, 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,  . 

f. 

A. 

Roscommon,  . 

35 

St.  Peter’s, 

4196 

Deerpark,  , 

f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cam, 

1083 

Carrick,  . . 

V.T. 

Sligo,  . . 

20 

Kilmacteigue,  . 

4489 

Castlerock,  . 

V.T. 

la. — List  of  Ten  Vested  Model  School  Departments,*  amalgamated 
with  other  Departments  of  same  School. 


County. 

District 

RoUNo. 

School. 

Tariah. 

How 

vested. 

Cavan,  . 

24 

8514 

Bailieboro’  Model,  i. 

Bailiehorough, 

Tipperary, 

53 

5635 

Clonmel  .,  i. 

Clonmel, 

Waterford, 

49 

6976 

Waterford  „ i. 

St.  John’s,  . 

Kildare,  . 

44 

6615 

St.  .Michael’s, 

Kilkenny, 

47 

6983 

Kilkenny  • „ i. 

St.  Patrick’s, 

v.c. 

King’s,  . 

36 

7951 

Parsonstown  „ i. 

Birr,  .... 

Meath,  . 

29 

5631 

Trim  „ f. 

Trim,  .... 

Do.,  . 

- 

5632 

Do.,  „ i. 

Do 

Wexford, 

50 

7786 

Enniscorthy  „ i. 

St.  Mary’s  (Enniscorthy), 

v.c. 

Galway,  . 

34a 

6214 

Galway  „ i. 

Kalioon, 

v.c. 

* The  Rr.ll  number  of  the  Infant  Department  of  Dunmanway  Modol  School  was  canovlled. 
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II-  . H“T.,of  pW0  Hrarara  and  Ten  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of 
which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  31st  December,  1891. 


County. 


Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Numbor  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodatec 

How 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Tota 

Teste 

. 13785 

Tullynamullen,  . 

60 

60 

120 

York-street,  . m. 

150 

150 

. | 14019 

Do.  . . f. 

150 

150 

V T 

. 13749 

Sandy  Row,  . ) 

Do.  . inf.  } 

Specla 

400 

{ V.t 

13786 

Aghacommon,  . 

100 

100 

200 

13972 

Silverwood,  . . 

40 

40 

80 

Derrycarne, 

50 

50 

100 

12973 

Cregganduff,  . 

60 

40 

100 

V.T. 

13855 

Tullinamoil, 

30 

13523 

Belturbet  Convent, 

150 

:i  mm 

Castleterra, 

40 

life 

12812 

Nolagh,  . . 

60 

40 

100 

13838 

Lurgananure,  . . 

50 

100 

13996 

Porturlar,  . , 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

13133 

illy,  .... 

60 

60 

120 

13994 

Kingarrow, 

40 

I 

Beagh, 

50 

50 

100 

13949 

Mahn,  . . . 

60 

50 

100 

13946 

Carrick,  . . 

60 

60 

120 

14119 

Malinbeg,  . . . 

40 

Lismulladuff,  . 

50 

50 

100 

v.c. 

Si 

Grangee,  . 

El 

60 

120 

14133 

St.  Joseph’s,  . m. 

* _ 

Ififil 

14134 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

■(ill! 

13956 

Forks, 

40 

fttil 

v <■> 

13971 

Victoria,  . 

100 

v.c. 

13669 

Drumlone, . 

35 

75 

V.T. 

13924 

Gortnaghey,  . 

30 

V.T. 

13911 

Tedavnet,  . . , 

Clonacullion,  . , 

40 

§?a 

Drumgossit,  . m. 

75 

_ 

75 

B 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

13994 

Carntall,  . 

m 

v r 

13474 

Salbally,  . . m.  ) 

1 

... 

f V T 

13475 

pocial 

ilan  for 

13814 

Cookstown  Convent,  . 

_ 

W ' 

BMiJ 

14033 

Crosscavanagh,  St. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

Joseph’s,  . . m. 

14034 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

14118 

Gortreagh,  . , 

40 

V.T. 

14009 

Gortyclare,  . 

40 

I 

13738 

Burrane,  . . m. 

100 

- 

13739 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

MM 

illlil 

13826 

Lackan,  . . m. 

150 

_ 

1,1(1 

13827 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

150 

f.IlH 

13900 

Mullagh,  . . f. 

** 

75 

75  | 

V.T. 

Ulster. 
Antrim, 


Armagh, 


Donegal, 


Down, 


Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 


Tyront 


Munster. 
Clare, 


Connor,  . 
Shankill, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Seagoe, 
Shankill, 
Drumcree,  . 
Creggan, 

Killinagh, 
Annagn, 
Castleterra,  . 
Shercock, 
Killinkere,  . 
Templeport,  . 

Tullvganan,  . 
Inniskeel, 

Do. 

Cloncba, 

Glencolumbkille, 

Do. 

Donoughmore, 

Donaghadee, . 
Holywood,  . 

Kilkeel, 

Do. 


Galloon,  . 

Bovevagh, 

Tedavnet, 

Aughnamullen, 

Magheracloone, 

Do. 

Clogher, 

Pomeroy, 

Do. 

Derryloran,  . 
Pomeroy,  , 

Do. 

Kildress,  . 


Oughtinama, 

Killimer, 

Do. 

Kilmihill, 

Do.  . . 

Kilmcrry  Ibricken, 
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II. — List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ten  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of 
which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  31st  December,  1891 — continued. 


Number  of  Pupils 

Parish. 

School. 

to  be  accommodated 

County. 

trict. 

No. 

vostod. 

Males. 

mnfpq 

Total. 

Munster — con. 

Clare, 

45 

Dysart, 

14089 

Dysart, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

- 

Kilballyowen, 

14111 

Cross,  . . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14112 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

51 

Kilmurry, 

13942 

Kilmurry,  . . m. 

60 

• - 

60. 

V.T. 

>■ 

- 

Do. 

13943 

Do.  . . f. 

~ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Cork, 

39' 

Clonfert, 

14002 

Knockaclarig,  . m. 

100 

1- 

100 

V.C. 

J 

Do. 

14003 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

v.c. 

48 

Ightermurragh, 

14126 

Ladysbridge,  . m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14127 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

150 

150 

V.T. 

55 

14014 

Kingwilliamstown,  m. 
Do.  . . f. 

175 

- 

175 

V.T. 

” 

Do. 

14015 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 

_ 

Magourney,  . 

14022 

Clontead,  . . m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14023 

Do.  . . f. 

— 

150 

150 

V.T. 

Clonfert, 

14052 

Kanturk,  . m.  (1) 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

14053 

Do.  . m.  (2) 

160 

- 

150 

V.T. 

” 

56 

14107 

Castletownroche,  m. 

150 

- 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14108 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

150 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

Dunbulloge, . 

14042 

Carrignavar,  . f. 

■ - 

120 

120 

V.T. 

58 

Kilnamanagh, 

13138 

Dursey  Island,  . 

40 

35 

75 

V.C. 

- 

Kilnamanagh, 

13987 

Cluin,  . . m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 

_ 

Do. 

13988 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

59 

Tullagh, 

14065 

Sherkin,  . . m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.c. 

» 

60 

S t.  Ann  e’s.Sbandon , 
Do. 

13712 

13713 

Blackpool, . . m.  1 

Do.  . . f.  / 

Special 

plan  for 

500 

( V.T. 
t V.T. 

- 

Rathcooney,  . 

13747 

Riverstown,  . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

13748 

Do.  . . t. 

— 

100 

100 

V.T. 

a. 

Templebrady, 

13910 

Crosshaven  Convent,  . 

- 

350 

360 

V.T. 

_ 

14116 

Kilbrittain,  . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.C. 

** 

60a 

Carrigaline,  . 

13889 

Shanbally,  . . in. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

13890 

Do.  . . f. 

. — 

60 

60 

V.T. 

” 

_ 

14000 

St.  Joseph’s, 

St.  Mary’s,  Eason's  Hill, 

400 

400 

800 

V.T. 

>> 

- 

St.  Anne's, Shandon, 

14024 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

39 

Castlei  stand, . 

13938 

Mein,  . . m. 

100 

; 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

13939 

Do.  . . f. 

— 

100 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14078 

Toureenard, 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

54 

Do. 

14121 

Castleisland  Convent, 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

** 

inft. 

67 

Knockane,  . 

11344 

Brida,  . . f. 

Derriana,  . . 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

_ 

12121 

60 

40 

100 

V.T, 

_ 

Do. 

13796 

Kilmakerrin,  . f. 

- 

80 

80 

V.T. 

_ 

14025 

Rockfield,  . . m. 

100 

: - , 

100 

V.C. 

Do. 

14026 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.C. 

_ 

Kilcrobane,  . 

13973 

Glenmore, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

99 

_ 

Prior.  . 

14085 

Emlagkdrinagh,  . 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

_ 

Killarney, 

14154 

Fairhill,  . . m. 

300 

- 

300 

V.C. 

" 

58 

Tuosist,  . 

13955 

Garranes,  . 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

Limerick, 

46 

Galbally, 

13459 

Lowtown,  . . m. 

200 

_ 

200 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

13460 

Do.  . . f. 

— 

200 

200 

V.T. 

” 

_ 

Doon,  . 

13812 

Gurtavalla,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

51 

Fedamore,  . 

14067 

Fedamore,  . m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

Do. 

14068 

Do.  . . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

*’■ 

52 

Limerick, 

14075 

Ardagh,  . . m. 

125 

- 

J25 

V.T. 

_ 

Do. 

14076 

Do.  . . f. 

■r- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

” 

_ 

Corcomohide, 

14077 

Castletown  Conyers,  . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

■ _ 

Robertstown, 

14101 

Borrigone, . . m. 

60 

1 j-  • 

60 

V.T. 

r 

- 

Do. 

14102 

Do.  . . f. 

60 

60 

V.T. 
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IX. List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ten  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of 

which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  31st  December,  1891 — continued . 


1 

County.  t 

Dis- 

rict. 

Parish. 

Boll 

No. 

1 

Munster— con. 

Tipperary,  . 

46 

Toem,  . 
Do. 

13847 

13848 

” 

_ 

Rathlynan,  . 

14008 

47 

Ballingarry,  . 

13210 

51 

Kilcomanty,  . 

13991 

_ 

Do. 

13992 

” 

_ 

Killenasteen, 

13817 

• • 

53 

Coleman, 

14081 

Waterford,  . 

49 

Dungarvan,  . 

14099 

Do. 

14100 

Leinster. 

Carlow,  . • 

44 

Ballon, 

Cloneygoose, 

14125 

4 i 

14029 

30 

Grangegorman,  . 

13934 

Do. 

13936 

” 

Do. 

13936 

” 

_ 

Finglas, 

14084 

_ 

Howth, 

14123 

” 

Do. 

14124 

37 

Lucan,  . 

13447 

St.  Catherine’s,  . 

14027 

» • * 

Palmerstown, 

14080 

Kildare,  . . 

44 

St.  Michael’s, 

13373 

Kilkenny,  . . 

47 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

13885 

49 

Kilmakerogue, 

13913 

King’s,  . 

36 

Reynagh, 

13923 

Longford,  . . 

28 

Cashel, 

13948 

Granard, 

13846 

_ 

Killoe, 

13989 

;;  . . 

- 

Do. 

13990 

Louth, 

25 

Dundalk, 

14069 

» • • 

- 

Do.  . 

14070 

Meath,  . . 

33 

Killeagh, 

13965 

» * * 

Do.  . 

13966 

Queen’s, 

41 

Ahbeyleix,  . 

13613 

» 

- 

Agbaboe, 

13953 

j_ 

Borris,  . 

14158 

..  . . 

44 

Stradbally,  . 

13937 

Number  of  Pupils 
ito  be  accommodated. 


Fe- 

Imales. 


Ballon, ' . 

Ballyraartin, 


St.  Peter’s, 

Do. 

Do. 

Finglas,  . 
Howth, 

Do. 

Lucan  Convent, . 

Donore, 

Palmerstown, 


St.  Michael’s  Convent, 


Kilkenny  Convt.,  inf. 
Robinst'own,  . f. 


100 

100 

125 

ISpocial 

60 

40 


Banagher,  . 


Tipper, 

Grauard  Convent, 
Moyne,  . . m. 

Do.  . . f. 


Jocelyn-st.,  Dundalk, 
m. 

Do.  . . f. 


Ballinacree,  . m. 

Do.  . . f. 


Ahbeyleix  Convent, 
St.  Canice’8(Borris-in. 

Ossory),  . 
Maryborough,  . 


125 

plan  for| 
60 
40 


jSpocIa) 

loo  i 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

v.c. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.C. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.C. 

V.T. 
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Leinster  — con. 

Wexfoid,  . 

50 

AdaniBtown, 

14117 

Raheen, 

50 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

Arklow, 

Kilbride, 

13032 

14023 

Arklow  Convent, 
Ferrybank, 

50 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

26 

32, 

Innisboffin,  . 
Do. 

Boy.’innagh,  . 

13927 

13928 
12711 

Innisboffin, 
Do.  . 
Cashel, 

m. 
f.  ; 
m.  ! 

100 

75 

Streamstown,  . , 

30 

30 

60 

Lettermacoo, 

50 

50 

100 

Lettercallow, 

50 

50 

100 

Headford,  . . m. 

100 

100 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

Darnaun,  . 

30 

30 

60 

3t.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

_ 

200 

200 

Kiltartan,  . 

50 

50 

100 

Aughaval, 

Burrishoole 


Attymachugb 

Do. 

Glenamoy, 
Annaghmore, 
Eskeragh,  . 
Doolough,  . 
Massbrook, 


St.  Brigid’s,  Derrymore,  30  30 
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IL  List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ten  Vested  Schools,  towards  the  erection  of 
which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants,  but  which  had  not  come  into 
operation  on  31st  December,  1891 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

Parish. 

Roll 

Sohool, 

Number  of  Pupils 
to  be  accommodated 

trict 

No. 

Malos 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

rested. 

Connaught — con. 
Mayo,  . . 

26 

Islandeady,  . 

13947 

St.  Columbas,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

» • • 

- 

Ballintubber, 

14064 

Killavalla,  . 

m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

j)  % . 

- 

Ballyovey,  . 

14074 

Glenmark, 

40 

40 

80 

„ 

- 

Kilgeever, 

14079 

Cregganbane, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

32 

Kilcolman,  . 

14063 

Birchfield, . 

75 

75 

150 

” 

Do. 

14115 

Koilmore,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Roscommon, 

22 

Kilcronan, 

13978 

Ballyfarnon, 

m. 

100 

100 

V.T. 

it 

- 

Do. 

13979 

Do. 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

27 

Tisrara, 

14056 

Mount  Talbot,  . 

60 

60 

120 

>i 

28 

Kilglaas, 

13836 

Carrigeen,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

II  a ■ 

- 

Termonbarry, 

14049 

Whitehall, 

m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

„ . . 

— 

Do. 

14050 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

II 

35 

Creagh,  , 

13919 

Creagh, 

m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

I,  . • 

' 

Do. 

13920 

Do.  . 

f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

5 

Abanlish,  . 

13921 

Castlegal,  . 

f. 

150 

150 

V.T. 

ii 

12 

Dromard,  . 

13835 

Dromard,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Skreen,  . 

14041 

Dromard,  . 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

I,  • . 

- 

Ahamlish, 

14109 

Breaghwy, 

m. 

100 

100 

V.T. 

II  • * 

- 

Do. 

14110 

Do.  . 

f. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

>1 

20 

Easky,  . , 

13967 

Easkv, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

II  . . 

- 

Do. 

13968 

Dc. 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V T. 

II  • 

- 

Castleconnor, 

14051 

Stokane,  . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

II 

22 

Toormore, 

13993 

Keash,  . , 

50 

50 

100 

II 

- 

Kihnacallan, . 

14113 

Glen,  . . 

m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

Do. 

14114 

Do.  , , 

f. 

75 

75 

V.T. 
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III. — List  of  Ninety  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during 
the  year  1891. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested 

Managor. 

leg 

Armagh, 

19 

13869 

Altanaveigh, 

Killeavy, 

V.T. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hardy,  p.p., 
Newry. 

R.C. 

Cavan,  . 

23 

13132 

Clonoose,  . 

Drumlumman,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  D.  Murray,  p.p., 

R.C. 

31 

13672 

Altachullin,  . 

Clonlea, 

V.T, 

Rev.  P.  O’Connell,  p.p., 

R.C. 

„ . 

24 

13852 

Tullyvin, 

Kill, 

V.T 

Rev.  P.  Smith,  p.p., 

R.C. 

Donegal, 

1 

13751 

Kiltoorish,  . 

Inniskeel,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  B.  Kelly,  p.p., 

R.C. 

Down,  . 

19 

13860 

Star  of  the  Sea,  m. 

Mourne,  . 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  R.  Marner,  D.D., 
p.p.,  Kilkeel. 

R.C. 

_ 

13861 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

>•  ■ 

17 

13969 

St.  J oseph’s  (Tully- 
ree). 

Kilcoo, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Magee,  p.p.,  . 

R.C 

Londonderry, 

7 

14007 

St.  Mary’s  Convt., 

Magherafelt, 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  P.  Canon  Don- 
nelly, p.p. 

R.C. 

2 

13863 

St.  Eugene’s,  Rose- 
mount,  m. 

Templemore, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Hassan,  Adm.,  . 

R.C. 

„ . 

- 

13864 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

Tyrone, 

15 

13837 

Moy, 

Clonfeacle, 

V.T. 

Rev.  H.  M'Oscar,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

42 

13209 

Drumbaniff,  . 

Inchicronan, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Howard,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

- 

13878 

Ballycotton,  . 

Kilmacreehy, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Conroy,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

51 

13870 

Kilkishen,  . m. 

Clonlea,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  D.  Cleary,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

13871 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

45 

13804 

Kilfiddane, 

V.T. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Gleeson,  P.P., 

R.C. 

_ 

13805 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

_ 

13876 

Moveen,  . m. 

Moyasta,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Brennan,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

„ • 

- 

13877 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

Cork,  . 

59 

13728 

Castletownsend,  m. 

Castlehaven, 

v.c. 

Rev.  J.  Lyons,  Adm.,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

13729 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

v.c. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

60 

13904 

St.  Patrick’s,  inf. 

St.  Anne’s,  Shan- 
don. 

V.T. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Riordan, 
P.P.,  V.G. 

R.C. 

60a 

13980 

Togher,  . m. 

St.  Finbar’s, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Fleming,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

13981 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

„ . 

58 

13896 

Cahergariffe, . 

Killacomeragh,  . 

V.C 

V.  Rev.  T.  Canon  Car- 
mody,  p.p. 

R.C. 

>■  • 

60 

14105 

Clarence  St.  Convt. 

St.  Anne’s,  Shan- 
don. 

V.T. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Holland, 

R.C. 

„ • 

59 

14059 

Behagh, 

Fanlobbus, 

V.T. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lane,  p.p.  . 

R.C. 

Kerr}',  . 

55 

13742 

Rathmore  Convt., 

Killammin,  East, 

V.T 

Mrs.  M.  Barclay,  . 

R.C. 

57 

13542 

Cahirciveen  Convt. 

Calier, 

V.T. 

Mrs.  Honoria  O’Connor, 

R.C. 

Limerick, 

46 

13790 

Bulgaden,  . m. 

Bulgaden, . 

V.T. 

Rev.  Jas.  M‘Coy,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

— 

13791 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

R.C. 

_ 

12695 

Barna,  . m. 

Galbally,  . 

V.T. 

Y.  Rev.  P.  Ryan,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

12696 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

” • 

“ 

13898 

Hospital  Convent, 

Hospital,  . 

V.T. 

Y.  Rev.  Canon  A.  F. 
Scully,  p.p. 

R.C. 

Tipperary, 

36 

13925 

Behamore,  . 

Modreney, 

V.T. 

Rev.  John  Scanlan,  p.p., 

R.C. 

Waterford, 

49 

13020 

Stradbally  Convt. , 

Stradbally, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  O’Connor,  p.p., 

R.C. 

30 

13815 

Howth  Road,  m. 

Killester,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Morrow, 

Pres. 

_ 

13816 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

Pres. 

_ 

13776 

St.  Joseph’s,  sen., 

St.  Mary’s, 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  F.  Ryan,  . 

R.C. 

_ 

13777 

Do.  . inf. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

_ 

13970 

Blanchardstown,  . 

Castleknock, 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Donovan,  P.P., 

R.C. 

„ . 

- 

13802 

St.  Patrick’s,  f. 

St.  Michan’s, 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.’  W.  Canon  Brock, 

R.C. 

13803 

Do.  . inf. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

’ Do.  ... 

R.C. 

” * 

40a 

13611 

Warrenmount  Con. 

St.  Nicholas 
Without. 

V.T. 

Yen.  Archd.  Keogh,  p.p., 

R.C. 
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III. — List  of  Ninety  Buiiding  Cases  brought  into  operation  during 
the  year  1891 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

veste 

Manager. 

Ill 

•3  § 9 
csfi" 

Kilkenny, 

49 

13448 

Harristown, 

m. 

Templeorum, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Purcell,  p.p., 

R.C. 

- 

13449 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . . 

V.T. 

l)o. 

R.C. 

47 

13675 

Callan  Convent,  . 

Callan, 

V.T. 

Mrs.  M.  Maher, 

R.C. 

- 

13892 

Ballydaniel,  . 

m. 

Oda, 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Shortall,  P.P.,  . 

R.C. 

- 

13893 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  . 

R.C. 

Longford, 

28 

13963 

Granard, 

m. 

Granard,  . 

V.T. 

Y.  Rev.  N.  O’ Flanagan, 
P.P.,  v.o. 

R.C. 

Louth,  . 

25 

13897 

Drumsinnott, 

Inniskeen, 

V.T. 

Rev.  Jn.  F.  Maguire,  P.P., 

R.C. 

Queen's, 

41 

13741 

Rath,  . 

m. 

Lea,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Kelly, 

R.C. 

Wexford, 

50 

13795 

Boolavogue,  . 

Kilcormack, 

V.T. 

Rev.  James  Long, . 

R.C. 

Galway,  . 

34a 

13856 

Bushy  Park, 

Rahoon, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Lallv,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

34 

13740 

Ballyconneely, 

Ballindoon, 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  P.  Lynskey,P.P., 
V.P. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

» 

_ 

13821 

Cleggan, 

Omey, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

” 

13914 

St.  Joseph’s, 

Rahoon,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Lally,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

Leitrim,  . 

28 

13770 

Mohill  Convent 

Mohill,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  F.  Donohoe,  p.p.,. 

R.C. 

,,  . , 

31 

13849 

Keshcarrigan, 

m. 

Kiltubride, 

V.T. 

Rev.  H.  Brennan,  P.P., 

R.C. 

_ 

13850 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

" 

13 

13926 

Cornamon,  . 

C loonclare, 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  Dr.  Maguire, 

P.P.,  V.G. 

R.C. 

' 

31 

14057 

Drumsna, 

m. 

AnnadufF,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  Jas.  Sheridan,  p.p., 

R.C. 

I!  . ' 

_ 

14058 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

“ 

13851 

Gortahose,  . 

Up.  Drumreilly, 

V.T. 

Rev.  Luke  Smith,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

Mayo, 

26 

13409 

Doagh, 

m. 

Achill, 

V.C. 

Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  p.p., 

R.C. 

_ 

13410 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.C. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

» 

- 

13620 

Kilmore, 

f. 

Burrishoola, 

V.T. 

Y.  Rev.  P.  Grealy,  p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 

_ 

13853 

Aughagower, 

Aughagower, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Flatley,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

„ 

- 

13787 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

Aglish, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Lyons,  p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 

21 

13915 

Palmfield,  . 

f. 

Kilbeagh,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Durcan,  p.p.,  . 
Rev.  H.  Conway,  Adm., 

R.C. 

„ 

20 

13793 

Carragorrin,  . 

Kilbelfad,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ 

26 

13781 

St.  John’s  (BreafTy), 

Breaghwy, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Lyons,  p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 

20 

13866 

Killian, 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Clarke,  p.p., 

R.C. 

” 

~ 

13758 

Templemary, 

Templemary, 

V.C. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Nolan,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

Roscommon,  . 

27 

13757 

Tarmon, 

Kilkevin,  . 

V.T. 

V.  Rev.  P.  Hanly,  P.P., 

R.C. 

>f 

_ 

13829 

Drummullin, 

m. 

Clooncraff, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Mannion,  Adm., 

R.C. 

_ 

J3830 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

28 

13879 

Slatta,  . 

m. 

Kilglass,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  John  Maher,  Adm., 

R.C. 

_ 

13880 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

K.  C. 

» 

21 

13800 

Currasallagh, 

m. 

Tibohine,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Dermott,  p.p., 

R.C. 

„ 

_ 

13801 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T 

Do. 

R.C. 

22 

13794 

Boheroe, 

Elphin, 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Mannion,  Adm., 

R.C. 

Sligo, 

21 

13831 

Moylough,  . 

m. 

Achonry,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Mulligan,  p.p. , . 

R.C. 

- 

13832 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do. 

K,  U, 

it 

22 

13763 

Culfadda, 

m. 

Drumrath, . 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Scully, 

R.C. 

- 

13764 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

y.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.U. 

» 

21 

13944 

Kilmactigue, 

f. 

Kilmactigue, 

V.C. 

Rev.  J.  Gunning,  Adm,, 

R.C. 

* 

20 

13940 

Enniscrone,  . 

m. 

Kilglass,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cosgrave, 
p.p. 

Do.  ... 

R.C. 

_ 

- 

13941 

Do. 

f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

R.C 

2 E 
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XV. — List  of  Fifty-three  Non-yested  Schools  aided  during  1891. 


County.  | 

riot'. 

Roll  No. 

SchooL 

Parish. 

Manager. 

1 5 
•asg 

if 

Antrim,  . 

8 

14088 

Jersey-street,  M‘Con- 
nell  Memorial. 

Shank!  11,  . 

R.  J.  M'Connell,  esq.,  . 

Pres. 

9 

14092 

Magdelene, 

Do.,  . 

Rev.  Walter  Riddall.D.D. 

E.C. 

* 

14093 

Do.,  . . inf. 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

E.C. 

„ ' • 

4 

14136 

Armoy  (3), 

Armoy, 

Rev.  J.  P.  R.  Breakey, 

E.C. 

14137 

Do.  (2),  . 

St.  Joseph’s,  Crmulin- 
road,  Convt. 

Do.,  . 

Rev.  B.  M'Cann,  p.p  , . 

R.C, 

;;  • • 

8 

14138 

Shankill,  . 

Mrs.  Anna  Morrin, 

R.C. 

9a 

J4146 

Louden-street,  . 

Do.,  . 

Rev.  \V.  K.  Garston, 

E.C. 

. ” 

8 

14149 

Ballyellough,  . 

Magheragall, 

Rev.  M.  M‘Casliin,  p.p.. 

R.C. 

. 

9 

14152 

Montgomery,  . inft. 

Shankill,  . 

Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  . 

Pres. 

14155 

All  Saints, 

Do.,  .-  . 

Rev.  0.  W.  Scott,  . 

F.C 

„ • • 

8a 

14157 

W hiteweli. 

Carnmoney, 

Rev.  R.  Barron, 

Pres. 

Cavan,  . 

23 

14094 

Drumlummon,  . 

Drumlummon,  . 

Rev.  Wm.  Devenish, 

E.C. 

31 

14162 

Bocade,  . 

Kildallan,  .' 

Yen.  Arch.  Creek,  d.d., 

E.C. 

Down,  . 

9a 

14090 

Nettlefield,  . m. 

Knockbreda, 

Rev.  James  Cregan,  ' . 

Cong. 

_ 

14091 

Do.,  . . f. 

Do!,  . 
Ballymacarrett,  . 

Do., 

Cong. 

" 

_ 

14144 

Lord-street, 

Do., 

Cong. 

14145 

Do.,  . . inf. 

Do. 

Do., 

Cong. 

10 

14153 

Jocelyn-avenue, 

Knockbreda, 

Wm.  Gibson,  esq.,  m.*d., 
Rev.  John  H.  Seymour, 

Pres. 

„ • • 

17 

14160 

Bryan  sford-road, 

Kilcoo, 

E.C. 

Fermanagh, 

5 

14120 

Letter, 

Templecarne, 
Aughalurcher,  . 

Rev.  J.  Donaldson, 

Pres. 

13 

14132 

Mullaghfad  (2), 

Rev.  W.  Hannah, . „ . 

EC. 

Londonderry,  . 

7 

14062 

Tyrgan,  . 

Desertmartin,  . 

Rev.  P.  Bradley,  p!p.,  . 

R.C. 

3 

14066 

Killowen,  . inft. 

Killowen,  . 
Templemore, 

Rev.  James  Stewart, 

E.C. 

■ » ••• 

2 

14095 

St.Columb’s  Hall,evg. 

Rev.  H.  M'Menamin, 
Adm. 

li.U. 

3 

14147 

Dundoan, 

Ballyaghran, 

Rev.  H.  S.  O’Hara, 

E.C. 

” 

_ 

14148 

Cashel,  . . m. 

Dungiven, 

Templemore, 

Capt.  Ogilby,  d.l., 

E.C. 

„ 

- 

14163 

Hollybush, 

Rev.  Fras.  O’Neill,  P1.?., 

R.C. 

Monaghan, 

18 

14122 

Laggan,  . 

Aughnamullen,  . 

Rev.  E.  M'Kenna,  P.‘P., 

R.C. 

- 

14129 

Feagh, 

Aghabog,  . 

Rev.  J.  Magill, 

E.C. 

• „ ■ . . 

- 

14150 

Shanco,  . 

Killeevan, 

Rev.  J.  D.  O’Connor*,  . 

E.C. 

Tyrone,  . 

6 

14142 

CastledergEd  wards,  f. 

Skirts  of  Urney, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gatchell,'  . 

E.C. 

Clare, 

45 

14151 

Abbey, 

Clareabbey, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Griffith,  D.D. 

E.C. 

Cork, 

60 

14086 

Christ  Church, . f. 

Holy' Trinity,  . 

Rev.  C.  B.  Harley,  * 

E.C. 

14139 

Rincurran, 

Rincurran, 

Rev.  S.  Penrose,  . 

E.C. 

’* 

60i 

14140 

South  Terrace,  . 

St.  Nicholas, 

Rev.  J.  E.  Meyers, 

Jew. 

59 

14141 

Aghadcwn, 

Agha'down, 

Rev.  G.  B.  Sweetman,  . 

E.C. 

Waterford. 

48 

14164 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Tallow, 

Yen.  Arch.  Ryland,  A.M., 

E.C. 

Carlow,  . 

44 

14104 

Lisnavagli, 
Ridge  (2), 

Rathvilly,  . 

Lady  Rathdonnell, 

E.C. 

47 

14157 

Old  Leighlin, 

Rev.  Jos.  W.  Abbott,  . 

E.C. 

Dublin,  . 

37 

14096 

St.  Nicholas  With- 
out, m. 

St.  Nicholas 
Without.' 

Rev.  J.  D.  Smylie, 

E.C. 

_ 

14097 

Do.,  . f. 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

E.C. 

_ 

14098 

Do.,  . inf. 

Do.,  . 

Old  Connaught, 

Do., 

E.C. 

» • 

40 

14135 

Bray  Bridge,  . inf. 

Ven.  Archdn.  J.  Geo. 
Scott. 

„ 

30 

14143 

St.  Joseph’s  (prep.)  f. 

St.  Mary’s, 

V.  Rev.  F.  Ryan,  p.p.,  • 

R.C. 

Kildare.  . 

37 

14082 

Clane,  . m.  inf. 

Clane, 

Rev.  Jas.  Colgan,  p.p.,  • 

R.C. 
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IV.— List  of  Fifty-three  Non-vested  Schools  aided  during  1891— continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

|.s  . 
Ill 

«r 

Meath,  . 

29 

14106 

Trim  Dist.  Union,  f. 

Trim, 

The  Clerk. 

Wexford, 

50 

14087 

14130 

Ballycarney, 

Taghmon, 

Ballycarney, 
Taghmon,  . 

Rev.  John  Hall,  b.a.,  . 
Rev.  G.  Rennison, 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Galway,  . 

34 

14103 

14128 

Inishturbot, 
Inishlacken  Isd., 

Omey, 

Moyrus, 

V.  Rev.P.  Lynskey,p.pf, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Moloney, p.p., 

K.C. 

R.C. 

Leitrim,  . 

31 

14161 

Jamestown,  . f. 

Kiltoghert, 

V.  Rev.  J.  Canon  Hoare, 

R.C. 

” • • 

14165 

Garadice, . 

Drumreilly, 

Rev.  W.  W.  Wagner, 
LL.I). 

E.C. 

Sligo, 

12 

14131 

Lissadell, . 

Drumcliffe, 

Rev/  P.  S.  Le  Fanu, 

E.C. 

V — General  Summary  of  Operation,  Building,  and  Suspended  Schools  in 
connexion  on  31st  December,  1891. 


County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.® 

Total. 

County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total. 

Antrim,  . 

657 

5 

4 

666 

Kildare,  . 

109 

1 

4 

114 

Armagh,  . 

266 

4 

- 

270 

Kilkenny, 

184 

2 

6 

192 

Cavan, 

294 

6 

12 

312 

King’s,  . 

117 

1 

3 

121 

Donegal,  . 

411 

7 

3 

421 

Longford, 

110 

4 

1 

115 

Down, 

470 

5 

2 

477 

Louth,  . 

103 

2 

3 

108 

Fermanagh, 

181 

1 

3 

185 

Meath,  . 

183 

2- 

9 

194 

Londonderry,  . 

286 

1 

6 

293 

Queen’s, . 

121 

4 

1 

126 

Monaghan, 

183 

4 

5 

192 

Westmeath,  . 

134 

- 

4 

138 

Tyrone,  . 

377 

7 

12 

396 

Wexford, 

164 

1 

7 

172 

Clare, 

247 

11 

7 

265 

Wicklow, 

118 

2 

J 

121 

Cork, 

749 

27 

16 

792 

Galway, . 

409 

14 

12 

435 

Kerry, 

348 

13 

15 

377 

Leitrim, 

196 

12 

- 

208 

Limerick, 

260 

10 

3 

273 

Mayo,  . . 

395 

24 

5 

424 

Tipperary, 

318 

8 

5 

331 

Roscommon,  . 

238 

8- 

2 

248 

Waterford, 

135 

2 

4 

141 

Sligo, 

210 

11 

1 

222 

Carlow,  . 

2 

Dublin,  . 

297 

9 

4 

310 

Total, 

8,346 

210 

161 

8,717 

* Including  amalgamated  Modol  Sohool  Departments. 

2 e2 
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VI. — List  of  Sixty-six  Schools,  to  which  Building  Grants  were 
made  during  1891. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Armagh,  . 

11 

Drumcree, 

14060 

Derrycarne, . 

V.C. 

Cavan, 

23 

Castleterra, 

14073 

Castletara,  . 

v.t. 

Donegal, 

6 

Donoughmore,  . 

14055 

Lismulladuff, 

v.C. 

5 

Glencolumbkille, 

14119 

Malinbeg,  . 

V.T. 

Down, 

10 

Donaghadee, 

14083 

Grangee, 

V.T. 

,, 

- 

Holywood, 

14133 

St.  Joseph’s, 

. m. 

V.T. 

n 

Do. 

14134 

Do. 

f. 

V.T. 

Monaghan, . 

24 

Aughnamullen, 

14061 

Clonacullion, 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Magheracloone, 

14071 

Drumgossit, 

. m. 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 

14072 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 

15 

Kildress,  . 

14118 

Gortreagh,  . 

V.T. 

Clare, 

45 

Dysart,  . 

14089 

Dysart, 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Kilballyowen,  . 

14111 

Cross, 

. m. 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 

14112 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

Cork, 

48 

Ightermurragh, . 
Do. 

14126 

14127 

Ladysbridge, 

. m. 
. f. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

,, 

55 

Clonfert,  . 

14052 

Kanturk, 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14053 

Do. 

V.T. 

,, 

59 

Fanlobbus, 

14059 

Behagh, 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Tullagh,  . 

14065 

Sherkin, 

. m. 

V.C. 

„ 

56 

Castletownroche, 

14107 

Castletownroche 

. m. 

V.T. 

,, 

- 

Do. 

14108 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

. 

60 

Rathclarin, 

14116 

Kilbrittain,  . 

m. 

V.C. 

> 

" 

St.  Anne’s,  Shandon, 

14105 

Clarence-street  Convent, 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

Castleisland, 

14078 

Toureenard, 

. . 

V.C. 

, 

54 

Do. 

14121 

Castleisland  Convt.,  inft. 

V.T. 

„ 

67 

Prior, 

14085 

Emlaghdrinagh, 

V.C. 

» 

- 

Ki  Harney, 

14154 

Fairhlll, 

. m. 

V.C. 

Limerick 

51 

Fedamore, 

14067 

Fedamore,  . 

. m. 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14068 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

„ 

52 

Limerick, 

14075 

Ardagh, 

. m. 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14076 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Corcomohide,  . 

14077 

Castletown  Conyers,  . 

V.T. 

52 

Robertstown,  . 

14101 

Borrigone,  . 

. m. 

V.T. 

» 

Do. 

14102 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

Tipperary, 

53 

Coleman, . 

14081 

Coleman, 

V.T. 

Waterford  . 

49 

Dungarvan, 

14099 

Abbeyside,  . 

. m. 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

14100 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

Carlow, 

44 

Ballon,  . 

14125 

Ballon, 

. m. 

V.T. 

Dublin, 

37 

Palmerstown,  . 

14080 

Palmerstown, 

V.T. 

„ 

30 

Finglas,  . 

14084 

Finglas, 

. m. 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Howth,  . 

14123 

Howth, 

. m. 

V.T. 

- 

Do.  . 

14124 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

Louth, 

25 

Dundalk, . 

14069 

Jocelyn-st.,  Dundalk,m. 

V.C. 

” 

" 

Do.  . 

14070 

Do. 

. f. 

V.C. 

Queen’s, 

4i 

Borris, 

14158 

Maryboro’,  . 

V.C. 

Wexford,  . 

50 

Adamstown, 

14117 

Raheen, 

V.T. 

Galway, 

34 

Killursa,  . 

14047 

Headford,  . 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Do. 

14048 

Do. 

. f. 

V.T. 

” 

35 

Lickmalossy,  . 

14159 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent,  . j 

V.T. 
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VT.  List  of  Sixty-six  Schools,  to  which  Building  Grants  were 
made  during  1891 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

How 

vested 

Leitrim 

13 

31 

Cloonclare, 

Annaduff, 

14054 

14057 

Coracloon,  . 

V.T. 

” 

r 

Do.  . 

14058 

Do. 

f. 

V.T. 

Mayo, 

32 

Kilcolman, 

14063 

>» 

26 

Ballintubber, 

14064 

m. 

»> 

- 

Ballyorey, 

14074 

•» 

- 

Kilgeever, 

14079 

Cregganbane, 

” 

Kilcolmaa, 

14115 

Koilmore, 

V.T. 

Roscommon, 

28 

Termonbarry, 

14049 

m. 

•» 

- ■ 

Do.  . 

14050 

Do. 

f. 

27 

Tisrara,  . 

14056 

Mount  Talbot, 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

20 

Castleconnor, 

14051 

» 

12 

Abamlish, 

14109 

,, 

- 

Do. 

14110 

f. 

» 

22 

Kilmacallan, 

14113 

” 

1_ 

_ 

Do.  . 

14114 

Do. 

f. 

V.T. 

VII. — List  of  Twenty-two  Struck-off  Schools  restored  to  Roll 
during  1891. 


County. 

Dist 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Parish. 

Antrim, 

9 

10508 

Andersonstown, 

Shankill. 

Armagh, 

16 

10348 

Drumhillary, 

Tynan. 

Donegal, 

6 

4036 

Carnowen, 

Donoughmore. 

Down, 

17 

3791 

Lessans,  . 

» 

19 

12032 

Ballymartin, 

. f. 

Kilkeel. 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

6932 

Coranerk, 

Innishmacsaint. 

” 

“ 

9574 

Mary-street, 

Enniskillen. 

Londonderry,  . 

7 

292 

Ballymulderg,  , 

• 0) 

Ardtrea. 

» 

~ 

9568 

Drumrainey, 

Magherafelt. 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

3697 

Killelina,  . 

Clones. 

Tyrone, 

14 

5330 

Drumragh, 

Drumragh. 

» 

15 

Carnteel,  . 

Carnteel. 

Tipperary,  . . 

36 

11083 

Glenculloo, 

Killoscully. 

Dublin,  . 

30 

6512 

Josephian, 

• evg. 

St.  Michan’s. 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

5520 

Connahy,  . 

. m. 

Grangemacomb. 

»»  • • 

~ 

1716 

Ballyconra, 

Aharney. 

King’s,  . . 

41 

6073 

Mountbolus, 

. f. 

Killoughey. 

Meath, 

29 

7942 

Woodpole, 

. f. 

Loughan. 

Galway,  . . 

35 

8943 

Tyranascragh,  . 

. f. 

Tyranascragh. 

34a 

13195 

Kiltullagh, 

Kiltullagh. 

Leitrim,  . « 

31 

3857 

Drumeela, 

Carrigallen. 

Mayo, 

20 

11574 

Crossmolina, 

. (2) 

Crossmolina. 

” ' * 

32 

8006 

Crossboyne, 

m. 

Crossboyne. 
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VIII. — List  of  Seven  Suspended  Schools  re-opened  during  1891. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish . 

Donegal, 

5 

7383 

Ballyotherland, 

Killaghtee. 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

3861 

Carrick  A gricultural, 

Cleenisb. 

Tyrone, 

15 

1490 

Altmore,  . . . f. 

Pomeroy. 

Do., 

14 

388 

Killyclogher,  . . m. 

Cappagli. 

Tipperary,  . 

36 

10350 

Ballinakill, 

Corbally. 

Do., 

- 

2077 

Carney,  .... 

Cloughprior. 

Leitrim, 

0 

5294 

Askill,  .... 

Rossinver. 

IX. — List  of  Eighteen  Schools  (Seventeen  Ordinary  and  One  Model) 
placed  on  Suspended  List  during  1891. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  placing  School  on 
Suspended  List. 

Londonderry, 

3 

2601 

Killure, 

v.C. 

Macosquin, 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 

— 

8527 

Mullahincli, 

v.C. 

Aghadowey, 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 

2 

2780 

Lisdillon,  . 

A. 

Clondermott, 

Average  insufficient. 

Tyrone, 

14 

388 

Killyclogher, 

. 

Cappagh,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 

15 

1490 

Altmore, . . f. 

Pomeroy,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Clare,  . 
Do.  . 

51 

4438 

4439 

Kilkishen,  . m. 
Do.  . f. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

C'lonlea,  . 
Do. 

( Superseded  by  13870-1,  Kil- 
< kishen  M.  and  F.  *V. 
( School. 

Cork,  . 

55 

1690 

Millstreet  (1),.  . 

V.T. 

Drishane,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 

56 

11570 

Bally  vonier,  m. 

V.T. 

Doneraile, 

Amalgamated  with  11571, 

Ballyvonier  F.  V.  School. 

Do.  . 

- 

12617 

Clenor &.Carig,m. 

, V.T. 

Carrigleamleary, 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 
Do.  . 

59 

5716 

5717 

Castletownsend,m. 
Do.  . f. 

' 

V.C. 

V.C. 

Castlehaven, 
Do.  . 

( Superseded  by  13728-9, 
■s  Castletownsend  M.  and 
{ F.  V.  School. 

Kerry, 

54 

9261 

Listellick,  . f. 

V.T. 

Tralee, 

Average  insufficient. 

Tipperary,  . 

36 

2077 

Carney,  . . 

. 

Cloughprior, 

Average  insufficient. 

Do.  . 

“ 

10350 

Ballinakill, 

” 

Corbally,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Waterford,  . 

49 

6976 

Waterford  Mod.  i. 

V.C. 

St,  John’s, 

Amalgamated  with  F.  V.  De- 

partment. 

Wexford,  . 

50 

] 2740 

Marshalstown,  m. 

V.T. 

Marshalstown,  . 

Amalgamated  with  12741, 

Marshalstown  F.  V.  School. 

Mayo, . 

26 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,  f. 

A. 

Burrishoole, 

Sjiperspded  by  13517,  St. 

Joseph’s  Convent  School. 

* The  letter  “ V ” signifies  Vestod. 
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X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  of! 
the  Rolls  during  1891. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

Antrim, 

3 

8575 

Poolisk, 

Andersonstown, . 

Ballintov, 

Average  insufficient. 

» 

9 

10508 

Shankill, 

„ 

Armagh, 

16 

1107 

Mullaghduff, 

N.T.  Hamilton, 

Average  insufficient. 

Cavan, 

24 

4591 

Northlands, 

Kingscourt, 

Inoperative. 

„ . 

- 

8843 

Tullyvin,  . 

Kill, 

Superseded  by  13852,  Tullyvin  *V.  School. 

31 

9469 

Altachullin, 

Templeport, 

„ 13672,  Altachullin  V.  School. 

23 

12715 

Clonoose,  . 

Drumlumman, 

,,  13132,  Clonoose  V.  School. 

Donegal, 

1 

2877 

Drumboghill, 

Inniskeel, 

Superseded  by  13751,  Kiltooreigh  V.  School. 

» 

6 

4036 

Carnowen, 

Donoughmore, . 

Average  insufficient. 

Down, 

9a 

13799 

Woodstock  Road, 

Knockbreda,  . 

Superseded  by  14144,  Lord-street  Non-V. 

School. 

„ 

11 

6165 

Edenmore, 

Magheralin, 

Average  insufficient. 

„ 

- 

11094 

Church-street,  1. 

Seapatrick, 

Inoperative. 

i) 

- 

12968 

Maralin,  . f. 

Magheralin, 

Amalgamated  with  12891,  Magheralin  Non- 

V.  School. 

„ 

17 

4227 

Tullyree,  . 

Kilcoo,  . 

Superseded  by  1 3969,  St.  Joseph’s  V.  School . 

„ 

19 

9345 

William-street, 

N ewry,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Newry. 

>> 

- 

12032 

Ballymartin,  f. 

Kilkeel,  . 

» 

Fermanagh, . 

13 

2034 

Enniskillen,  m. 

Enniskillen, 

Inoperative. 

— 

6932 

Coranerk,  . 

Innismacsaint, . 

Average  insufficient. 

„ 

31 

3980 

Slieve  Russell, m. 

Kinawley, 

■ ! , .[■-.•!  ; ; 1 

« 

- 

11730 

Gortaree,  . 

Tomregan, 

Teacher  not  qualified. 

Londonderry, 

3 

4322 

Cashel,  . f. 

Dungiven, 

Inoperative. 

„ 

7 

292 

Ballymulderg(J). 

Ardtrea,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

» 

- 

4385 

Ballymahone,  . 

Termoneeny,  . 

Inoperative. 

” 

- 

8592 

Magherafelt  Cvt., 

Magherafelt, 

Superseded  by  140U7,  St.  Mary’s  Convent 
V.  School. 

11477 

Carradarragh,  . 

Desertlyn, 

Average  insufficient. 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

3697 

Killelinan, 

Clones,  . 

Average  insufficient. 

Tyrone, 

6 

12984 

Tiveny, 

Ardstraw,  West, 

Unrecognized  teacher  in  charge. 

14 

5330 

Drumragh, 

Drumragh, 

Average  insufficient. 

„ 

15 

8018 

Moy,  . f. 

Clonfeacle, 

Superseded  by  13837,  Moy  F.  V.  School. 

” 

" 

9473 

Carnteel,  . 

Carnteel, 

Average  insufficient. 

Clare, 

42 

7205 

Drumbaniff, 

Inchicronan,  . 

Superseded  by  1 3209,  Drumbaniff  V,  School. 

„ 

45 

6573 

Moveen,  . 

Moyasta, 

,.  13876-7,  Moveen  M.  and  F. 

V.  Schools. 

,, 

- 

7530 

Cranny,  . m. 

Kilfiddane, 

) Superseded  by  13804-5,  Cranny  M.  and  F. 

“ 

13772 

„ f. 

» 

J V.  Schools. 

Cork, 

58 

11476 

Cahergariffe, 

Beliagh, 

Killaconeragh, 

Superseded  by  13896,  Cahergariffe  V.  School 
„ 1 4059,  Behagh  V.  School. 

» 

59 

6768 

Fanlobus, 

” 

60 

3260 

Kinsale  (2),  m. 

Kinsale,  . 

Amalgamated  with  1612,  Kinsale  (1)  V. 
School. 

Superseded  by  13904,  St.  Patrick’s  Infant 

„ 

9170 

St.  Patrick's,  inf. 

St.  Anne’s, 

Shandon. 

V.  School. 

» 

- 

2218 

Clarence-st.  Cvt. 

Superseded  by  14105,  Clarence-jt.  Convent 

V.  School. 

60a 

6085 

Togher, 

St.  Finbar’s,  . 

Superseded  by  13980-1,  Togher  M.  and  F. 
V.  Schools. 

* The  letter  “ V ” aignifiea  Vested 
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X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off 
the  Rolls  during  1891 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll. 

No. 

Sohool. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  Sohool 
off  Roll. 

Kerry, 

55 

12303 

Rathmore  Conv., 

Kilcummin,East 

Superseded  by  13742,  Rathmore  Convent 
*V.  School. 

” 

57 

2884 

Caherciveen, 

Caher, 

Superseded  by  13542,  Caherciveen  V.  School. 

Limerick, 

46 

6544 

Hospital,  . f. 

Hospital, 

Superseded  by  13898,  Hospital  Convent  V. 
School. 

„ 

- 

9481 

Bulgaden,  . m. 

Bulgaden, 

[Superseded  by  13790-1,  Bulgaden  M.  and 

„ 

— 

„ f. 

M • 

F.  V.  Schools. 

„ 

51 

562 

Ahane,  . m. 

Killanagariff,  . 
St.  Mary’s, 

Average  insufficient. 

” 

13181 

SS.  Mary  and 
Nicholas. 

Inoperative. 

Tipperary, 

36 

9798 

Drumbawn,  f. 

Killoscally, 

Average  insufficient. 

» 

“ 

11083 

GHenculloo, 

» 

Waterford 

49 

1779 

Stradbally  Cvt., 

Stradbally, 

Superseded  by  13020,  Stradbally  Convent 
V.  School. 

Carlow, 

44 

11324 

Carlow,  . m. 

Carlow,  . 

Amalgamated  with  1 1 325,  Carlow  F.  Non-V. 
School. 

Dublin, 

30 

5962 

St.  Michan’s,  f. 

St.  Michan’s,  . 
Castleknock,  . 

Permanently  closed. 

” 

6234 

Blanchardstown, 

Superseded  by  13790,  Blanchardstown  V. 
School. 

fSuperseded  by  13776-7,  St.  Joseph’s 

- 

6512 

J osephian,  f. 

St.  Mary’s, 

senior  and  infant  V.  Schools. 

” 

9923 

,,  inft. 

Superseded  by  14143,  St.  Joseph’s  F. 
. Preparatory  V.  School. 

” 

“ 

9012 

North  Bruns- 
wick-street,  f. 

St.  Paul’s, 

Superseded  by  13802,  St.  Patrick’s  F.  V. 

” 

40a 

6742 

Warrenmount 

Convent. 

St.  Nicholas 
Without. 

Superseded  by  13611,  Warrenmount  Convt. 
V.  School. 

Kilkenny, 

47 

789 

Lisdowney,  f. 

Aliarney, 

Amalgamated  with  788,  Lisdowney  Non- 
Vested  School. 

’’ 

- 

1716 

4330 

Ballyconra, 
Dunmore,  m. 

St.  John’s, 

Average  insufficient. 

„ 

- 

5521 

Connahy,  f. 

Grangemacourt, 

” 

~ 

10624 

Callan  Convent, . 

Callan,  . 

Superseded  by  13675,  Callan  Convent  V 
School. 

Amalgamated  with  13449,  Harristown  F. 
V.  School. 

.. 

49 

13448 

Harristown,  m. 

Templeorum,  . 

King’s, 

41 

6073 

Mountbolus,  f. 

Killoughy, 

Average  insufficient. 

Longford, 

28 

15J7 

Granard,  . m. 

Granard, . . 

Superseded  by  13963,  Granard  M.  V.  School. 

Louth, 

25 

13688 

Thornfield,  . 

Inniskeen, 

Superseded  by  13897,  Drumsiunott  V.  School 

Meath, 

29 

3143 

3409 

Dunshaughlin 
P.  L.  U. 

Navan  P.  L.  U., 

Dunshaughlin, . 
Navan,  , 

Amalgamated  with  Trim  P.  L.  U.  National 
School. 

„ 

- 

6592 

VVoodpole,  m. 

Loughan, 
Kilberry, . 

Average  insufficient. 

” 

' 

7604 

Kilberry,  . 

» 

Queen’s, 

41 

6301 

Mountrath, 

Clonenagh, 

Patron  will  not  appoint  a Manager. 

W exford, 

50 

5069 

Ballymurn,  m. 
Boleyvogue, 

Kilmallock, 

Average  insufficient. 

” 

6078 

Kilcormack,  . 

Superseded  by  13795,  Bolavogue  V.  School. 

* The  letter  "V”  signifies  Vested. 
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X. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Non-vested  Schools  struck  off 
the  Rolls  during  1891 — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

rict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

Galway, 

34 

8770 

Cleggan,  . 

Omey, 

Superseded  by  13821,  Cleggan  *V.  School. 

- 

9299 

Derrygimla, 

Ballindoon, 

„ 1 37 40,Ballyconneely  V.  School 

- 

0255 

Rahoon, 

Rahoon,  . 

„ 13914,  St.  Joseph’s  (Rahoon) 

V.  School. 

_ 

3464 

Muckinagh, 

Kilcummin, 

Permanently  closed. 

34a 

1190 

Bushy  Park, 

Rahoon,  . 

Superseded  by  13856,  Bushy  Park  V.  School. 

„ 

35 

9951 

Kylemore, . 

Clonfert,  . 

Closed. 

Leitrim, 

13 

9893 

Gornamon, 

Cloonclare, 

Superseded  by  13926,  Cornamon  V.  School. 

28 

5983 

Mohill  Convent, 

Mohill,  . 

,,  13770,  Mohill  Convent  V. 

’ 

School. 

31 

1028 

Magheravogagh, . 

Kiltubrid, 

House  unsuitable. 

_ 

1335 

Drumsna,  . in. 

Annaduff, 

/ Superseded  by  14057-8,  Drumsna  M.  and 
t F.  V.  Schools. 

. 

_ 

2354 

„ . f. 

_ 

2851 

Garvagh,  . f. 

Kiltubride, 

Superseded  by  13850,  Keshcarrigan  F.  V. 

School. 

_ 

3857 

Drumeela, . m. 

Carrigallen, 

Average  insufficient. 

1 - . 

_ 

6180 

Gortahose, 

Upr.  Drumreilly, 

Superseded  by  13851,  Gortahose  V.  School. 

_ 

7570 

Garvagh,  . m. 

Kiltubride, 

„ 13849,  Keshcarrigan  M.  V. 

School. 

„ 

28 

8671 

Broom-street,  . 

Cloon, 

Permanently  closed. 

Mayo, 

20 

4692 

Carragoren, 

Kilbelfad, 

Superseded  by  13793,  Carragorrin  V.  School. 

_ 

9585 

Kilfian,  . 

„ 13866,  Ratheskin  V.  School. 

» 

26 

1057 

Breaffy, 

Breaghwy, 

„ 13781,  St.  John’s  (Breaffy) 

V.  School. 

7338 

Doagh,  . m. 

Achill,  . 

Superseded  by  13409,  Doagh  M.  V.  School. 

- 

8452 

Aughagower, 

Aughagower,  . 

,.  13853,  Aughagower  V.  School 

_ 

12244 

Snugborough,  . 

Aglish,  . 

,,  13787,  St.  Peter’s  V.  School. 

_ 

13588 

Doagh,  . f. 

Achill, 

,,  13410,  Doagh  F.  V.  School. 

» 

32 

8006 

Crossboyne, 

Crossboyne, 

Average  insufficient. 

22 

9104 

Boheroe,  . 

Elphin,  . 
Clooncraff, 

Superseded  by  13794,  Boheroe  V.  School. 

27 

9387 

Cloonahee,  m. 

\ Superseded  by  13829-30,  Drummullin  M. 

_ 

9431 

„ f. 

, 

) and  F.  V.  Schools. 

’ 

28 

7997 

Slatta, 

Kilglass,  . 

Superseded  by  13879-80,  Slatta  M.  and  F. 

V.  Schools. 

„ 

27 

1087 

Tarmon,  . 

Kilkevin, 

Superseded  by  13757,  Tarmon  V.  School. 

Sligo, 

20 

10459 

10460 

Enniscrone,  m. 

„ f. 

Kilglass,  . 

"(Superseded  by  13940-1,  Enniscrone  M. 
j and  F.  V.  Schools. 

21 

8628 

Powellsboro’,  . 

Achonry, . 

Superseded  by  13831-2,  Moylough  M.  and 

F.  V.  Schools. 

_ 

10585 

Kilmactigue, 

Kilmactigue,  . 

Superseded  by  13944,  Kilmactigue  F.  V. 

School. 

22 

8086 

Drumrath, 

Superseded  by  13763-4,  Cult'adda  M.  and  F. 

V.  Schools. 

9 Tho  letter  “ V ” signifies  Vested. 


XI. — Two  Building  Grants  cancelled  during  1891. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vostod 

Westmeath, 

n • • 

33 

12943 

12944 

Bally  more,  . . 

Ballymore,  . . 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


o,L™  of  Hundred  and  Fiett-seven  Workhouse  Sohools  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1891  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls,  the  Average 
Dady  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  as  returned 

lor  the  Yenrenr  pH  SI  of  10m  ° 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attondanc 

I Di 

eltric 

• Roll 
t.  No. 

County  and 
School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance 

3 

4 

8 

8/ 

3680 

3652 
3843 
8781 

3653 
6314 
3048 

Antrim. 
Ballymoney, 
Ballycastle, 
Ballymena, 
Lisburn,  . 
Larne, 

24 

12 

57 

49 

59 

18 

10 

26 

15 

34 

2 

2 

3 

7 

3881 

9587 

338J 

10525 

Londonderry. 
Londonderry, 
Limavady, 
Coleraine,  . 
Magkerafelt, 

65 

24 

43 

49 

28 

13 

17 

26 

9 

Antrim, 

Belfast, 

56 

537 

31 

170 

4 

Total,  . 

181 

84 

7 

Total,  . 

794 

304 

11 

16 

19 

11300 

10412 

10280 

Armagh. 
Lurgan, 
Armagh,  . 

N ewry, 

44 

52 

28 

17 

23 

8 

18 

24 

3388 

7812 

7884 

3668 

Monaghan. 

Monaghan, 

Clones, 

Castleblayney,  . 
Carrickmacross, 

12 

14 

23 

30 

9 

10 

15 

16 

3 

Total,  . 

124 

48 

4 

Total,  . 

79 

50 

Cavan. 

23 

24 

31 

3420 

3447 

3644 

6910 

Cavan, 

Bailieborough,  . 
Cootehill,  . 
Bawnboy,  . 

73 

31 

13 

19 

42 

15 

6 

10 

6 

14 

3039 

6315 

6316 

Tyrone. 
Castlederg, 
Strabane,  . 
Omagh,.  . 
Clogher,  . 
Cookstown, 
Dungannon, 

8 

54 

46 

5 

25 

24 

4 

Total,  . 

136 

73 

15 

5074 

16 

19 

10 

12 

11 

1 

2 

5 

6 

4932 

4975 

7714 

3863 

4313 

4339 

13754 

Donegal. 
Milford,  . 
Letterkenny, 
Glenties,  . 
Innishowen, 
Donegal,  . 
Ballyshannon,  . 
Stranorlar, 

28 

15 

24 

24 

17 

21 

19 

12 

2 

14 

10 

13 

17 

11 

6 

Total,  . 

162 

87 

42 

3408 

3534 

6130 

Clare. 

Scariff, 

Ennistymon, 

Tulla, 

Ballyvaugban,  . 
Corofin, 

17 

45 

19 

11 

30 

9 

7 

Total,  . 

148 

79 

- 

6595 

15 

19 

11 

17 

3350 

3068 

0870 

1820 

Down. 

Newtownards,  . 
Banbridge, 
Downpatrick,  . 
Kilkeel,  . 

52 

20 

29 

26 

24 

9 

16 

12 

3489 

6224 

Kilrush,  . 
Killadysert, 

153 

66 

29 

112 

42 

26 

11 

17 

19 

8 

Total, . 

363 

258 

4 

Total,  . 

127 

61 

Cork. 

13 
- 

14 

0795 

1366 

1404 

Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen, 

Liisnaskea, 

[rvinestown, 

56 

14 

21 

26 

6 

10 

48 

55 

56 

3167 

6121 

3923 

4896 

6012 

3242 

Midleton, . 
Youghal,  . 
Kanturk,  . 
Vlacroom,  . 
Vlillstreet, 
?ermoy,  . 
Wallow, 

Hitchelstown, . . 

72 

55 

80 

46 

48 

68 

43 

27 
51 

28 
31 
29 

3 

Total,  . 

91  . 

42 

- 

6216 

46 

43 

23 

34 
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[-List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  on 
31st  December,  1891,  with  the  Total  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls,  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  as  returned 
for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1891 — continued. 


| Dis- 1 

r 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Avorage 

Yttondance 

Dis- 

rict 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance 

4411 

5993 

6140 

3417 

3565 

6949 

3545 

4925 

6123 

Cork — continued. 

Bantry, 

Castletown, 

Skull, 

Skibbereen, 

Dunmanway, 

Clonakilty, 

Cork, 

Kin  sale,  . 
Bandon,  . 

23 

15 

16 
44 
25 
57 

458 

30 

13 

15 

9 

8 

27 

17 

37 

197 

13 

11 

44 

11154 

Carlow. 

Carlow, 

62 

34 

1 

Total,  . 

62 

34 

30 

3144 

7187 

Dublin. 
Balrothery, 
Dublin,  North,  . 

21 

560 

114 

13 

304 

77 

17 

Total,  . 

1,139 

600 

40 

3265 

Rathdown, 

Total,  . 

695 

394 

3 

39 

54 

57 

4314 

3860 

5324 

4340 

4996 

4670 

Kerry. 
Listowel,  . 
Tralee, 
Dingle, 
Killarney, 
Caherciveen, 
Kenmare, . 

74 

102 

44 

96 

27 

33 

40 

64 

26 

62 

16 

13 

37 

44 

3155 

8534 

3862 

Kildare. 

Naas, 

Celbridge, 

Athy, 

45 

27 

33 

22 

16 

15 

Total,  . 

105 

53 

6 

Total,  . 

376 

221 

39 

46 

51 

52 

6021 

3066 

5058 

3040 

3415 

Limerick. 
Glin,* 
Kilmallock, 
Limerick,  . 
Newcastle, 

~ 127 
360 

46 

47 

74 

209 

27 

21 

43 

47 

6625 

6947 

3378 

3507 

6278 

Kilkenny. 
Urlingford, 
Castlecomer, 
Cal  lan, 
Kilkenny, 
Thomastown, 

33 

14 

47 

113 

45 

19 

9 

33 

53 

33 

- 

6013 

Croom, 

44 

28 

5 

Total,  . 

252 

147 

6 

Total, 

624 

359 

3G 

3414 

3519 

9031 

3647 

3142 

3363 

3445 

3546 

12363 

Tipperary. 
Roscrea,  . 

44 

48 

16 

30 

26 

11 

40 

71 

55 

47 

43 

25 

36 

41 

7989 

3364 

3446 

King’s. 

Parsonstowu, 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 

50 

32 

60 

24 

13 

38 

43 

46 

53 

N enagk,  . 
Borrisokane, 

3 

Total,  . 

142 

75 

I hurles,  . 
Tipperary, . 
Cashel, 
Clogkeen,  . • 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel,  . 

58 

117 

92 

71 

78 

63 

28 

3368 

3566 

Longford. 

Longford, 
Granard,  . 
Ballymahon, 

64 

32 

46 

23 

11 

9 

Total,  . 

587 

348 

33 

16 

3 

Total,  . 

48 

49 

3418 

12220 

3826 

6745 

Waterford. 
Lismore,  . 
Dungarvan, 

W aterford, 

29 

76 

207 

22 

52 

101 

16 

25 

3377 

3382 

Louth. 
Dundalk,  . 
Ardee, 

53 

42 

28 

22 

Kilmacthomas,  . 

32 

o 

Total,  . 

95 

60 

4 

Total, 

344 

191 

* Glin  Union  has  been  amalgamated  with  surrounding  Unions. 
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I.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Workhouse  Schools  in  conner 
on  31st  December,  1891,  with  the  total  number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls,  the  Aved 
Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  asretiJ 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1891 — continued. 


Dis- 

trict. 


County  and 
School. 


Total  No.  A . 
onKoUa!  Uttcndancel 


Meath. 

25 

3340 

Drogheda, 

32 

9 

34 

29 

3410 

Kells, 

18 

9 

- 

3544 

Oldcastle,  . 

25 

13 

- 

14036 

Trim  District,  m 

101 

62 

14106 

Do.,  f 

112 

79 

- 

5 

Total,  . 

288 

172 

Queen’s. 

41 

4315 

Mountmellick,  . 

31 

19 

“ 

10810 

Abbeyleix, 

49 

38 

2 

Total,  . 

80 

57 

31 

Westmeath. 

33 

3650 

Mullingar, 

53 

22 

— 

6866 

Delvin, 

42 

32 

35 

3274 

Athlone,  . 

101 

38 

3 

Total,  . 

196 

92 

20 

2J 

Wexford. 

49 

3520 

New  Ross, 

116 

68 

32 

50 

3503 

Wexford,  . 

89 

42 

- 

- 

5674 

Enniscorthy, 

86 

50 

r 

10954 

Gorey, 

35 

20 

4 

Total,  . ^ 

326 

180 

Wicklow. 

40 

3383 

Rathdrum, 

60 

33 

27 

40a 

3879 

Shillelagh, 

30 

19 

44 

1180 

Baltinglass, 

31 

17 

- 

3 

Total,  . 

121 

69 

Galway. 

12 

27 

6733 

Glennamaddy,  . 

25 

13 

20 

32 

5448 

’uam,  . . | 

41 

23 

21 

34 

3365 

aalway,  . 

92 

47 

5323  Clifden, 

26 

9 

3859 

8474 

9221 

4895 

4253 

4727 

5117 

6143 


8 


3289 

3878 

4938 

6122 


3339 

6500 

8219 


1 County  and 

School. 

Total  No 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

ATfti; 

Attends 

Galway— con. 

2 Oughterard, 

13 

6 Loughrea, 

27 

1 Mountbellew, 

15 

Portumna, 

28 

Ballinasloe, 

58 

Gort, 

30 

2 

Total,  . 

355 

2t 

Leitrim. 

Manorhamilton, . 

36 

,v 

Car . -on-  Shannon , 

52 

i 

Mohill, 

44 

Total,  . 

132 

5! 

Mayo. 

Ballina, 

51 

31 

Belmullet,  . 

17 

Killala, 

8 

Swineford, 

31 

3 

Castlebar,  . 

20 

li 

Westport,  . 

26 

li 

Ballinrobe, 

45 

23 

Clarem  orris, 

3.0 

13 

Total,  . 

228 

115 

Roscommon. 

Boyle, 

71 

12 

Roscommon, 

33 

23 

Castlerea,  . 

51 

31 

Strokestown, 

19 

13 

Total,  . 

174 

111 

Sligo. 

Sligo, 

47 

33 

Dromore  W est, . 

11 

17 

Tobercurry, 

21 

Total,  . 

79 

55 

[SUMMAfiy 
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1 

County. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

7 

794 

304 

3 

King’s, 

142 

75 

3 

124 

48 

3 

Longford,  . 

112 

80 

] 36 

73 

2 

Louth, 

95 

50 

148 

79 

5 

Meath, 

288 

172 

127 

61 

2 

Queen’s,  . 

80 

57 

91 

42 

3 

W estmeath, 

196 

92 

181 

84 

4 

Wexford,  . 

326 

180 

4 

Monaghan, 

79 

1G2 

50 

3 

Wicklow, 

121 

69 

Tyrone, 

37 

Total  for  Leinster, . 

2,474 

1,403 

42 

1,842 

828 

— 

10 

Galway,  . 

355 

202 

8 

363 

258 

3 

Leitrim,  . 

132 

84 

17 

1,139 

600 

8 

Mayo, 

228 

145 

6 

376 

221 

4 

Roscommon, 

174 

117 

6 

Limerick,  . 

624 

359 

3 

Sligo, 

79 

55 

4 

Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 

344 

191 

28 

Total  for  Connaught, 

968 

603 

50 

3,433 

1,977 

42 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

1,842 

828 

3,433 

1,977 

1 

62 

34 

37 

„ in  Leinster,  . 

2,474 

1,403 

3 

Dublin, 

695 

394 

28 

„ in  Connaught, 

968 

603 

3 

105 

53 

— 

5 

Kilkenny,  . 

252 

147 

157 

Gross  Total. . 

8,717 

4,811 

The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  these  Schools  on  31st  December, 
1891,  according  to  the  Returns  received  from  the  different  Clerks  of 
Unions  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mai  os. 

Females. 

Malos. 

Females. 

'4 

13 

1 

1 

5 

14 

19 

12 

15 

3 

5 

15 

35 

3>’  ! 

44 

82 

6 

12 

50 

94 

144 

6 

1 

4 

7 

11 

2i,  . . . 

15 

26 

2 

2 

17 

28 

45 

D,  . . . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

D,  . 

Total, 

80 

145 

13 

21 

93 

166 

259 

233* 

44 

j 

Gross  Total, 

259 

* In  addition  to  the  above,  seventeen  departments  were  conducted  by  nuns,  viz.,  Youghal, 
Skibbereen,  Limerick,  Clonmel,  Thurles,  Celbridge,  Callan,  Granard,  New  Ross,  Galway, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Tbomastown,  North  Dublin,  Enniscorthy,  Mohill,  Trim,  and  lullamore. 


d. — List  of  Three  Lunatic  Asylum  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1891. 


County. 

District. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Dublin, 

Ditto, 

Dig°,  . | 

30 

12 

8.865 

8.866 
9,032 

Richmond, 

Ditto, 

Sligo, 

. m. 
. f. 

Grangegorman. 

Ditto. 

Kilmacshalgan. 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [] 


HI. — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 

I.  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation.  II.  Convent  Schools  paid  jj 
Classification.  III.  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation  It 
Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Classification. 


I. — Two  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Content  Schools  paid  by  Capitatioi. 


Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Polls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 


Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Yearended 
31st  Dee., 


School. 


School. 


ULSTER. 


ULSTER — con. 


Co.  Antrim. 


Co.  L’Derry. 

St.Columb's  (2),f. 
St.  Patrick’s  (2)  f. 
St.  Mary’s, 
Magherafelt, 

Total,  . 


7059 

10566 

10871 

13187 

13843 

14138 


Crumlin-road,  f. 
St.  Catherine’s,  f. 
Castle-st.  (Lisb’n). 

Do.  . . i. 

Star  of  the  Sea,  f. 
St.  Joseph’s,  Crum- 
lin-road, . f. 
St.  Malachy’s,  f. 

Total,  . 


Co.  Tyrone. 


Strabane, 


Co.  Armagh. 


Edward-street,  f. 

Do.  . . evg. 

Mt.St.  Catherine’s, 
Keady,  . f. 
Canal-street,  f. 
Maghernahely, 


8220 

10856 

7508 

13868 


MUNSTER. 


Co.  Clare. 
Killaloe, 
Ennistymon, 


3323 

10644 

12962 

7315 

11800 

13374 


Tulla,  “ 
Ennis, 
Kilkee, 
Kilrush, 


Co.  Cavan. 


Cavan,  . f. 
Ballyjamesduff,  f. 


Belturbet, 

Cootehill, 


Co.  Cork. 


512 

3828 

6376 

13450 

1541 

13031 

2278 

10047 

10232 

2258 

4268 

4630 

11855 

12791 

9161 

13372 

7651 

8430 

13661 

13662 


Midleton, 

Youghal, 


Co.  Donegal. 


Queenstown, 

Rushbrook, 

Charleville, 


2055 

9278 

J0689 

7593 


Glentoght 


Moviile, 

St.  Patrick’ 
Ballyshannc 


Millstreet, 

Macroom, 

Kanturk, 

Fermoy, 


Doneraile,  . 
Mallow, 
Buttevant,  . 
Mitchelstown, 
Bantry, 

St.  Patrick’s, : 
Clonakilty, . 


Co.  Down. 


10253 

243 

9725 

13732 


Mt.  St.  Patrick,  f. 
High-street,  f. 
Rostrevor,  . f. 
Warrenpoint,  f. 


Skibbereen, 
St.  Mary’s, 
do., 
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1891.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


I.— Two  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation — con. 


Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
jf  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1891. 

A verage 
Daily 
ttendance 
of  Pupils 
ur  the  Year 
ended 
3lst  Deo., 
1891. 

Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Totnl  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 
within  the 
Year  ended 
81st  Dec.; 
1891. 

*33? 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
or  the  Year 

Slst  Dec., 
1891, 

MUNSTER— cow. 

MUNSTER— con. 

Co.  Tipperary 

4572 

60 

Kinsale,  . f. 

774 

445 

7232 

_ 

Drangan,  . f. 

203 

117 

5257 

_ 

Bandon,  . f. 

626 

420 

8903 

- 

Fethard,  . f. 

397 

197 

6153 

_ 

St.  Finbar's,  f. 

1,853 

947 

10120 

_ 

494 

270 

13696 

_ 

St.  Vincent’s,  f. 

1,255 

669 

10437 

_ 

Ballyporeen,  f. 

234 

135 

14105 

- 

Clarence-street,  f. 

2,093 

878 

11872 

_ 

Carrick-on-Suir,  f. 

760 

478 

5940 

60a 

Blackrock,  . f. 

169 

103 

12349 

_ 

Morton-street,  f. 

645 

298 

6528 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  f. 

1,019 

512 

13107 

- 

St.  Joseph’s  (Car- 

8414 

- 

Passage  \V  est,  f. 

382 

215 

rick-on-Suir),  t. 

381 

164 



— 

13186 

_ 

Clogheen,  . inft. 

179 

90 

28 

Total,  . 

16,675 

9,171 

13404 

" 

New  Inn,  . f. 

163 

88 

20 

Total,  . 

7,211 

3,961 

Co.  Kerry. 

— 

— 

4062 

39 

Listowel,  . f. 

719 

430 

Co.  Waterford. 

11849 

_ 

Lixnaw,  . f. 

220 

120 

3228 

48 

Cappoquin,  f. 

308 

176 

13233 

- 

Ballybunion,  f. 

184 

105 

12911 

- 

Lismore,  . f. 

284 

193 

1859 

54 

Milltown,  . f. 

279 

127 

11556 

49 

Kilmactbomas,  f. 

159 

92 

6215 

_ 

Castleisland,  f. 

683 

413 

11944 

_ 

Waterford,  . f. 

587 

192 

13530 

- 

Moyderwell,  f. 

648 

380 

12007 

- 

Ferrybank,  f. 

239 

111 

13615 

- 

Tralee  (2),  f. 

343 

202 

12087 

- 

Dungarvan  (2),  t. 

404 

238 

10050 

57 

St.  Gertrude’s,  f. 

81 

42 

12334 

- 

Star  of  the  Sea,  f. 

326 

156 

11799 

- 

Sneem,  . f. 

214 

116 

12403 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  f. 

1,161 

557 

9 

3,371 

1,935 

12535 

_ 

St.  John's  (2),  f. 

530 

250 





12578 

_ 

Dunmore,  East,  f. 

152 

84 

13020 

- 

Stradbally,  . f. 

167 

82 

Co.  Limerick. 

12180 

53 

Clonmel,  f. 

519 

228 

7439 

39 

Abbeyfeale, . f. 

402 

259 

13 

Total,  . 

5,179 

2,541 

10106 

46 

Doon, . . f. 

294 

161 

— 

— 

13898 

_ 

244 

. 192 

570 

51 

SS.  Mary  and  Mun- 

LEINSTER. 

chin’s,  . f. 

833 

494 

5143 

- 

Pery-square,  f. 

959 

426 

Co.  Carlow. 

6547 

- 

1,295 

584 

6936 

_ 

1,088 

537 

656 

44 

Carlow,  . f. 

453 

230 

9296 

_ 

181 

101 

10010 

_ 

Do.  . inft. 

195 

107 

10684 

_ 

Mt.  St.  Vincent,  f. 

284 

160 

13507 

_ 

Tullow,  . f. 

340 

171 

11197 

- 

Bruff,  . . f. 

343 

193 

1926 

47 

Bagnalstown,  f. 

529 

265 

6032 

52 

337 

189 



6569 

- 

St.  Anne’s,  . f. 

354 

227 

4 

Total,  . 

1,517 

773 

12975 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  inft. 

372 

204 

— 

13716 

- 

St.  Mary’s,  m.  i. 

244 

144 

13480 

51 

Ballingarry,  f. 

335 

211 

1,385 

15 

7,565 

4,082 

5933 

George’s-hill,  f. 

1,049 

488 

878 

457 

Co.  Tipperary. 

11883 

_ 

Baldoyle,  . f. 

258 

149 

12408 

_ 

Cabra,  . f. 

198 

118 

2133 

36 

362 

202 

12448 

- 

Gardiner-street,  f. 

2,299 

1,083 

7392 

_ 

Nenagh,  . f. 

506 

267 

715 

30a 

Lucan,  . f. 

312 

160 

13371 

• 

248 

149 

2018 

37 

Baggot-street,  f. 

2,071 

840 

3486 

43 

160 

101 

7032 

_ 

Leeson-lane,  f. 

998 

347 

4068 

_ 

666 

436 

7546 

_ 

Golden  Bridge,  f. 

909 

402 

9407 

_ 

Templemore,  f. 

256 

153 

7883 

- 

Clondalkin,  f. 

333 

191 

10679 

_ 

187 

107 

1 1064 

_ 

Weaver’s-square,  f. 

1,649 

12751 

_ 

109 

41 

12471 

OurLady’sMount,f 

615 

279 

9432 

46 

639 

323 

721 

- 

Blackrock,  . f. 

548 

286 

581 

53 

508 

272 

1985 

_ 

Booterstown,  f. 

300 

132 

4133 

" 

Clogheen,  . f. 

114 

73 

5600 

“ 

Kingstown, . f. 

1,114 

765 
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I. — Two  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation — con. 


Roll 

No. 

Distriot 

Sohool. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
3ist  Dec., 
1891. 

Average 

Daily 

A ttendance 
ol  Pupils 
for  the  Y ear 

81st  Dec., 
1891. 

LEINSTER— con. 

Co.  Dublin — con. 

11832 

40 

Mount  Anville, 

f. 

150 

82 

12509 

- 

St.  Anne’s, . 

f. 

254 

131 

729 

40a 

Loretto, 

f. 

129 

70 

7182 

- 

Dal  key, 

f. 

344 

186 

7608 

- 

Glasthule,  . 

f. 

351 

193 

11569 

- 

To  wnsend-street,f. 

1,275 

573 

13611 

- 

Warrenmount, 

f. 

791 

339 

13612 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  Tere- 

nure, 

422 

219 

24 

Total,  . 

18,632 

9,053 

Co.  Kildare. 

779 

37 

Maynooth,  . 

f. 

250 

157 

1151 

_ 

Clane, 

f. 

141 

91 

3246 

- 

Naas,  . 

f. 

495 

200 

11976 

•- 

Kilcock, 

f. 

247 

160 

771 

44 

Kildare, 

f. 

347 

198 

4997 

_ 

St.  Michael’s, 

f. 

657 

337 

11745 

- 

Great  Connell, 

f. 

282 

124 

11806 

- 

Kilcullen,  . 

f. 

224 

104 

8 

Total,  . 

2,643 

1,371 

Co.  Kilkenny. 

806 

47 

Kilkenny,  . 

f. 

775 

443 

1915 

- 

Paulstown, 

f. 

113 

62 

9134 

- 

Goresbridge, 

f. 

152 

75 

10478 

_ 

St.  Patrick’s, 

f. 

364 

175 

10835 

- 

Castlecomer, 

f. 

424 

265 

13675 

- 

Callan  Lodge, 

f. 

435 

227 

5437 

49 

Mooncoin,  . 

f. 

177 

108 

7 

Total,  . 

2,440 

1,355 

King’s  Co. 

3220 

36 

Birr,  . 

f. 

374 

225 

5913 

_ 

Frankford,  . 

f. 

242 

149 

13503 

- 

St.  Kynagh’s(Ban-| 

agher), 

f. 

233 

113 

823 

41 

Killina, 

f. 

203 

107 

2080 

_ 

Tullamore,  . 

f. 

711 

398 

7471 

- 

Portarlington, 

f. 

342 

160 

13118 

- 

Clara, 

f. 

373 

217 

7 

Total,  . 

2,478 

1,369 

Co.  Longford. 

10701  i 

28 

Granard, 

f. 

254 

122  i 

12942 

- 

St.  Joseph’s, 

f. 

555 

300 

3865 

33 

Ballymahon, 

f. 

173 

90  j 

3 

Total,  . 

982 

512 

Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Ytar 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

851 

25 

LEINSTER— cm. 

Co.  Loutii. 
Drogheda,  . f. 

873 

488 

5387 

Dundalk  (2),  f. 

1,331 

735 

8445 

- 

Ardee  (2),  . f. 

337 

176 

10475 

Drogheda,  . i. 

380 

260 

4 

Total,  . 

2,921 

1,659 

8052 

25 

Co.  Meath. 
St.  Mary’s,  . f. 

424 

260 

7472 

29 

Navan  (2),  f. 

705 

403 

10913 

■- 

Trim,  . . f. 

378 

208 

12068 

- 

Kells, . . f. 

554 

386 

4 

Total,  . 

2,061 

1,257 

1556 

41 

Queen’s  Co. 
Ballyroan,  f. 

Abbeyleix,  . f. 

132 

76 

3526 

- 

301 

173 

7183 

- 

Mountmellick,  f. 

375 

205 

7442 

- 

Borris-in-Ossory,f. 

173 

108 

33343 

- 

Coote-street,  f. 

251 

121 

13386 

- 

M aryborough,  f . 

510 

255 

6497 

44 

Stradbally,  . f. 

266 

151 

7 

Total,  . 

2,008 

1,089 

934 

33 

Co.  Westmeath. 
Mullingar,  . f. 

474 

301 

6674 

— 

Rochford  Bridge,  f. 

J 68 

101 

8682 

_ 

Moate,  . f. 

323 

157 

13417 

35 

St.  Mary’s,  . f. 

273 

149 

12179 

41 

Kilbeggau,  . f. 

278 

135 

5 

Total,  . 

1,516 

843 

967 

49 

Co.  Wexford. 

New  Ross  (1),  f. 

497 

261 

9047 

- 

Do.  (2),  f. 

366 

206 

10622 

- 

Ramsgrange,  f. 

141 

70 

969 

50 

Wexford,  . f. 

953 

571 

3634 

- 

Newtownbarry,  f. 

161 

97 

3824 

— 

Gorey,  . f. 

249 

140 

4949 

- 

Wexford  (2),inft. 

380 

191 

6058 

- 

Enniscorthy,  f. 

580 

279 

8221 

- 

Templeshannon,  f. 

424 

208 

11361 

- 

Faythe,  . f. 

508 

340 

11986 

_ 

Summerhill,  f. 

300 

131 

12966 

- 

Wexford  (2),  f. 

203 

114 

12 

Total,  . 

4,762 

2,608 

2277 

40 

Co.  Wicklow. 
Arkjow,  . f. 

235 

127 

5237 

- 

Delgany,  . f. 

104 

50 

7180 

- 

Bray  (2),  . f. 

392 

214 

10162 

- 

St.  Michael’s,  f. 

111 

67 

10418 

_ 

Wicklow,  . f. 

330 

206 

13842 

_ 

Arklow,  . f. 

217 

140 

972 

44 

Balt  inglass, 

209 

129 

7 

Total, 

1,598 

933 

. 
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II.— Two  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation— con. 


Total  No. 

Average 

Total  No. 

Daily 

of  Pujplla  for 

Roll 

No. 

any  time  on 

Attendance 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

within  the 

of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 

** 

School. 

Rolls 

of  Pupils 

Y ear  ended 

31  at  Dec., 

31st  Dec., 

a 

1891. 

Q 

1891. 

1891. 

CONNAUGHT— 

CONNAUGHT. 

con. 

Co.  Galway, 

Co.  Mayo. 

4 

7713 

21 

Swineford,  . f. 

225 

144 

13302 

- 

S.Fras.Xavier’s.f. 

417 

211 

12234 

32 

Tuam, 

f. 

363 

181 

12254 

26 

Castlebar,  . f. 

540 

307 

12250 

- 

Do.  .(2)„ 

f. 

456 

254 

12255 

- 

St.  Patrick's,  f. 

687 

406 

1013 

34 

Rahoon, 

f. 

698 

327 

13517 

- 

St.  Joseph’s,  f. 

315 

181 

4515 

- 

Newtownsmitb, 

f. 

767 

384 

12239 

32 

Mt.  St.  Michael’s  f. 

669 

261 

12243 

13190 

- 

Carna, 

Clifden, 

f. 

f. 

129 

260 

42 

116 

13502 

“ 

Ballinrobe,  . f. 

451 

251 

13439 

12181 

34a 

Oughterard, 

Clarenbridge, 

f. 

f. 

367 

221 

171 

108 

7 

Total,  . 

3,304 

1,761 

13365 

_ 

Oranmore,  . 

f. 

188 

87 

Co.  Roscommon. 

- 6632 

35 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

535 

255 

10520 

22 

Abbeytown,  f. 

373 

193 

6839 

_ 

Ballinasloe, 

f. 

546 

286 

6908 

27 

Strokestown,  f. 

256 

119 

12371 

- 

St.  Joseph’s, 

221 

127 

7238 

- 

Roscommon,  f. 

404 

265 

11787 

42 

Kinvara, 

f. 

182 

100 

10088 

- 

Abbeycartron,  f. 

259 

142 

13208 

- 

Gort  (2),  . 

f. 

392 

223 

13198 

7722 

12754 

35 

St.  Anne’s,  1 f. 
St.  Peter’s,  f. 

St.  Joseph’s,  Sum- 

487 

425 

304 

236 

14 

Total,  . 

5,325 

2,661 

merhill,  . 

121 

66 

Co.  Leitrim. 

7 

Total, 

2,325 

1,325 

13770 

28 

Mohill, 

f. 

239 

162 

Co.  Sligo. 

12940 

31 

Car.-on-Shan., 

f. 

349 

239 

13240 

12 

St.  Patrick’s,  f. 

791 

546 

13614 

- 

Ballinamore, 

f. 

188 

90 

11887 

21 

Banada, 

183 

96 

3 

Total,  . 

776 

491 

2 

Total,  . 

974 

642 

Summary  of  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Capitation. 


No.  of 
Sohools 

County. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

No.  of 
Schools 

County. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

7 

Antrim, 

2,315 

1,071 

3 

Longford,  . 

982 

512 

5 

Armagh, 

2,199 

1,085 

4 

Louth,  . . 

2,921 

1,659 

4 

Cavan, 

984 

486 

4 

Meath,  . 

BSPMig 

1,257 

4 

Donegal,  . 

718 

395 

7 

Queen’s,  . 

2,008 

1,089 

4 

Down, 

1,413 

740 

5 

Westmeath, 

1,516 

843 

- 

Fermanagh,  , 

- 

_ 

12 

Wexford,  . . 

4,762 

3 

Londonderry,  . . 

1,756 

916 

7 

Wicklow,  ■ 

1,598 

933 

- 

Monaghan, 

_ 

_ 

3 

Tyrone,  . *. 

1,330 

707 

92 

Total  for  Leinster, 

43,558 

22,822 

30 

Total  for  Ulster, 

10,715 

5,400 

14 

Galway, 

5,325 

2,661 

6 

Clare,  , 

2,444 

1,274 

7 

Mayo,  . • . 

3,304 

1,761 

28 

Cork, 

16,675 

9,171 

7 

Roscommon, 

2,325 

1.325 

9 

Kerry, 

3,371 

1,935 

2 

Sligo, 

974 

642 

15 

Limerick,  . 

7,565 

4.082 

— 

20 

Tipperary,  . 

7,211 

3,961 

33 

Total  for  Connaught,  . 

12,704 

6,880 

5,179 

2,541 

10,715 

5,400 

91 

Total  for  Munster, 

42,445 

22,964 

91 

„ Munster, 

42,445 

22.964 

4 

Carlow, 

1.517 

773 

33 

„ Connaught,  . 

12,704 

6,880 

24 

Dublin, 

18,632 

9,053 

— 

8 

Kildare, 

2,643 

1,371 

246 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 

7 

Kilkenny,  . 

2,440 

1,355 

Capitation  Ca^es, 

109,422 

58,066 

King's, 

2,478 

1,369 

______ 

2 F 
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II. — Twenty-five  Convent  Schools  Paid  by  Classification. 


' Boll 
No. 

5 

School. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1891, 

Average 

Daily 

Utendunce 

of  Pupils 
or  tlie  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

Boll 

No. 

•c 

| 

o 

SchooL 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Yenr  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1891. 

Averagt 
Daily 
.ttendanc* 
ofPupili 
Or  the  Year 

SlstDeo. 

; i89i. 

12441 

11 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armagh. 

Portadown,  f. 

Do.  evg. 

Do.  i. 

Middletown  (2),  f. 

110 

48 

1289 

11461 

13473 

48 

49 

Co.  Waterford. 

Tallow,  • f. 

Dungarvan,  f. 

Do.,  . i. 

56 

86 

50 

98 

159 

158 

13406 

11752 

18 

167 

201 

81 

103 

3 

Total,  • 

92 

415 

3 

Total,  . 

478 

232 

LEINSTER. 
Co.  Dublin. 
Mount  Sackville,f. 

- 

13401 

13 

Co.  Fermanagh. 
Enniskillen,  f. 

322 

167 

13887 

30 

84 

45 

Total,  . 

84 

j 45 

1 

Total,  « 

199 

167 

j Mi  • 

Co.  Kildare. 

v 

CO.  MONAdHAN. 

11336 

41 

Rathangan,  f. 

270 

144 

359 

13899 

18 

24 

Monaghan,  f. 

Carrickmacross,  f. 

376 

336 

219 

181 

1 

Total,  • 

270 

144 

o 

Total,  . 

712 

400 

Co.  Longford. 

8546 

28 

Newtownforbes,  f. 

136 

73 

Total,  • 

. 

an 

7419 

13762 

9474 

48 

MUNSTER. 
Co.  Cork. 

Carrigtwohill, 
Castletown,  f. 

Crosshaven,  f. 

201 

101 

883 

29 

Co.  Meath. 
Navan  (1),  . f. 

322 

184 

60 

396 

229. 

1 

Total,  • . 

322 

184 

3 

Total,  . 

837 

500 

CONNAUGHT. 

538 

545 

13742 

13542 

54 

55 
57 

Co;  Kerry. 
Dingle,  . /. 

Tralee,  . f. 

Ratkmore,  . f. 

537 

819 

323 

310 

444 

197 

5215 

12961 

20 

Co.  Mayo. 

Ballina,  . f. 

Do.,  . inft. 

274 

310 

130 

132 

262 

13051 

13381 

.8320 

Killarney,  , . f. 

Do..  (2), 
Kenmare,  , . f. 

441 

447 

451 

269 

247 

312 

2 

Total,  . 

584 

: 58 

25 

Gross  Total  oi 
Convent  Olassili- 
cation  Cases,  _ . 

7 

*Total,  , . 

3,530 

2,059 

8,067 

4,481 
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Roll 

No. 

District. 

SohooL 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
the  Rolls 
within  tho 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 

ATerago 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  tho  Y ear 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

5669 

60 

Co.  Cork. 

Gt.  George’s-street,  , 

. m. 

682 

330 

5999 

Douglas-street, 

. m. 

1,134- 

530 

2 , 

Total, 

• • 

1,816 

860 

3655 

54 

Co.  Kerry. 

Milltown,  ...» 

. m. 

185,* 

117 

1 

Total, 

• • 

. 185 

117 

3 

Gross  Total  of  Monastery  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation,  «... 

2,001 

. 

977 

IV. — Thirty-three  Monastery  Schools  Paid  by  Classification. 


Roll 

No. 


Total  No. 

Qf  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

Average 

Daily 

District 

School. 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
for  the  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

MUNSTER. 

, 

48 

Cove  (1),  . 

380 

209 

- 

Do.  (2),  . 

412 

207 

56 

Mallow,  . m. 

501 

321 

59 

St.  Patrick’s  (Dun- 

manway) , . 

304 

175 

60 

Kinsale  (1),  m. 

336 

157 

Greenmount,  m. 

608 

322 

b 

Total,  . 

'•  2,511 

1,391 

Co.  Kerry. 

57 

Killarney,  . m. 

265 

184 

1 

. Total,  . 

265 

184 

Co.  Tipperart. 

53 

Fethard,  . m. 

202 

113 

1 

Total,  . 

202 

113 

Roll 

No. 


Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time 

Rolls 

wlthlu  tho 
Year  ended 
Slst  Dee. 
1891. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of  P upile 
for  the  Y ear 

1st  Dee., 


1387 

1502 

.12519 

476 

.1612 

12473 


1793 


13014 


MUNSTER— con. | 

Co.  Waterford. 
St.  Stephen's,  ra. 

Total,  . 
LEINSTER. 

Co.  Carlow. 
Tullow,  . in. 

Total,  . 

Co.  Kildare. 
Kildare,  . in. 


Co.  Kilkenny. 
St.  Patrick’s,  m, 


Total, 


266 

266 


79 

~79~ 


176 

231 


101 

101 

107 

107 


2 F 2 
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IV. — Thirty-three  Monastery  Schools  Paid  by  Classification — continued. 


Roll 

No. 

District. 

School. 

Total  No 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
year  ended 
3 1st  Dec., 
1891. 

Average 

Daily 

A tlendanco 
of  Pupils 
for  tho  Y ear 
ended 
81st  Dec., 
1891. 

Roll 

No. 

District. 

8chool. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils  for 
any  time  on 
Rolls 

within  the 
Year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

-Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of  Pupil* 
forth-  Year 
ended 
31st  Dec., 
1891. 

LEINSTER— con. 

CONNAUGHT. 

12370 

6585 

36 

41 

King’s  Co. 

St.  Brendan’s,  m. 
Clara,  . m. 

276 

364 

148 
• 207 

12423- 

12528 

•1016 

12672 

13906 

12765 

27 

32 

34 

Co.  Galway. 
Kilkerrin,  . m.  j 
Curry,  . m. 

Galway,  . m. 
Nun’s  Island,  m.  ; 
Galway,,  m.  inft. 
Carrabeg,  . m. 

173 

118 

233 

177 

377 

230 

65 

54 

112 

97 

145 

91 

~2 

Total,  . 

640 

355 

34a 

. 

Co.  Louth. 

6 

Total,  . 

1,308 

564 

2094 

2095 

25 

Ardee,  . m. 

Do.,  . inft. 

238 

90 

113 

.65 

13709 

21. 

Co.  Mayo. 
St.John’s(Ballagh- 

111 

2 

Total,  . 

.328 

178 

12621 

12727 

13130 

13347 

26 

Treenlaur,  . m. 
Errew, . . m. 

Bunnacurry, . m. 
St.  Patrick’s,  m. 

158 

54 

Queen’s  Co. 

- 

74 

364 

43 

194 

918 
763 6 

41 

Castletown, . m. 
Coote-street,  m. 

86 

51 

115 

5 

Total,  . 

928 

441 

” 

227 

Co.  Roscommon. 
Highlake,  m. 

Granlahan,  m. 

2 

Total,  . 

313 

166 

12594 

12357 

27 

108 

181 

46 

77 

12904 

13756 

35 

Co.  Westmeath. 
St.  Mary’s,  m. 
Do.,  prep. 

129 

92 

o 

Total,  . 

289 

123 

15? 

33 

Gross  Total  of 
Monastery  Classi- 
fication Cases,  . 

2 

Total,  . 

354  | 

221 

8,323 

4,289 

General  SdhhaRY. 


Paid  by  Capitation. 

Paid  by  Classification. 

Total. 

— 

No.  of 
Schools. 

• 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 

Rolls. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 

Rolls. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Total  No. 
of  Pupils 
on 

Rolls.  ! 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

Convents,  . 

246  | 

1 109,422 

58,066 

25  | 

4,48) 

’271 

117,489 

62,547 

Monasteries, 

3 

977 

33 

| 8,323 

4,289 

. 36 

10,324 

5,266 

Total, 

*249 . 

1U,423 

59,043 

68 

8,770 

.307 

127,813 

67,813 

* The  number  of  Convent  Capitation  Schools  in  veceipt  of  the  12s.  grant  was  232,  and  the  number  in 
receipt  of  the  10s.  grant  was  14  ; of  this  latter  number  4 are  Convents  which  have  been  only  recently  aided, 
and  which  are  provisionally  paid  at  the  rate  of  10s.,  pending  the  result  of  the  next  Annual  Examination. 
The  3 Monastery  Capitation  Schools  are  paid  at  the  12s,  rate. 
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IV. — List  of  95  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1891. 


County. 

Diet 

Roll  No 

Name  of  Sohool. 

County. 

Dist 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  School. 

Antrim,  . 

4 

9372 

Kathlin 

Island. 

Galway, 

34 

11885 

Island  Eady  Island. 

Donegal, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

. 1 

4739 

5164 

5273 

Gola 
Tory 
Chvey  _ 

Ditto,  . 

• Ditto* . 

• Ditto,  . 

• Ditto, . 

: 

11 938 

12338 

12339 

12340 

Inishnee  „ 

Inishmaine  Island,ra. 

Do.  f. 

Killeany,  > Arran 

5899 

” 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12342 

Onaght,  j Island. 

6571 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12367 

Omey  Island. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . . 

2 

9794 

10371 

11342 

13362 

9990 

Innishkeeragh  „ 
Cruit  „ 

Arranmore(2)  „ 

Innismean  „ 

Inch  . t „ 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

: 

12512 

12641 

12642 
12790 
12826 
12854 

Mason  „ 

Annaghvane  „ 
Innisturk  „ 

Feenish  ,, 

Innishbarra  ,, 

Fermanagh,  . 

6 

8002 

Drumnaginahan ) « •= 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12901 

Knock  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11833 

Boa 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13030 

Illaneeragh  ,, 

Ditto,  . . 

13 

7832 

Gubb  Island 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13043 

Innishtrawar  „ 

Ditto,  . 

- 

11257 

Innisrooske  Island. 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13044 

Lettercalla, 

Clare, 

45 

6649 

Coney 

on  Lettermore  „ 

Ditto,  . . 

- 

10316 

Scattery 

• „ 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13146 

Mynislx  „ 

Ditto, . 

— 

12018 

Low 

. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13322 

Innishear  Island,  in. 

Cork, 

48 

3195 

Haulbowline  „ 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13323 

Do.  f. 

Ditto,  . , 

_ 

8918 

Spike 

. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13416 

Lettermullen  Island. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 

58 

5868 

7335 

Long  • 
Hare  • 

:» 

Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 

- 

13526 

13527 

riernee.mA  Gprunna 

Drim, 

_ 

7452 

Laurence 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13528 

Cove,  m. 

Bear 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13699 

Lettermore  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

7453 

Do.  f. 

f Island. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

14103 

Inishturbot  „ 

Ditto,  . 

7454 

Balliuakilla 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

14128 

Inishlacken. 

Ditto,  . . 

_ 

12249 

Dursey  Island. 

Mayo,  . 

26 

2307 

Slievemore 
Dereens  jAf1'? 

Dooega  jIskn,i- 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13082 

VVhiddv 

Ditto, . 

_ 

2308 

Ditto,  . 

59 

530 

Cape  Clear,  m.,  Clear 

Ditto,  . 

-• 

2309 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

7987 

Innisbofin  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

1275 

Sherkin  Island,  m. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8309 

Bunnacurry  \ A chill 

Ditto, . 

_ 

2281 

Keengarogue  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8547 

Valley  J Island. 

Ditto, 

_ 

3557 

Cape  Clear,  f..  Clear 

Ditto, . 

_ 

9116 

Innishark  Island. 

Island. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

9557 

Bullsmouth  | Achill 

Ditto, . , 

_ 

4839 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

10935 

Saula  J Island. 

Kerry,  . 

54 

933/ 

Blasket  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12174 

Inislyre  Island. 

Ditto, . 

57 

7887 

Knights- 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12678 

Faunmore 

town,  m. 

(Innisboffin)  ,, 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

7888 

Do.  f. 

Valen- 

tia 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry  Monast. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

10721 

Corobeg.m. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13174 

St.  Columba's, 

Innisturk  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

10722 

Do.  f. 

Ditto,  . , 

10819 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13177 

St.  Brigid’s, Clare  „ 

_ 

13311 

St.  Patrick’s, Clare  „ 

Ditto,  . . 

10820 

Do.  f. 

_ 

13357 

Cullenmore  „ 

Dublin,  . 

30 

6118 

Lambay  Island. 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13409 

Dooagh,  m.  1 Achill 

Galway,  . 

20 

13384 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13410 

Do.  f.  ) Island. 

Ditto,  . 

34 

6813 

Kilronayne,n 

.")  g'd 

Ditto, . 

- 

13761 

Achillbeg  Island. 

Ditto,  , 

_ 

10252 

Oatquarter, 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13903 

Islandmoro 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

11444 

Kilronayne,  f.  J <J  ^2 
Tawin  Island. 

Sligo,  . 

12 

9016 

Coney 

Ditto,  . 

“ 

11788 

Ditto,  . 

' 

9847 

Innismurray  „ 

"V* — List  of  Thirty-two  Industrial  Departments  (under  the  Act)  in  con- 
nexion with  recognised  National  Schools  on  31st  December,  1891.  “ 


District  No. 

Roll  No. 

Namo  and  Locality  of  School. 

Religious  Order. 

■ 18 

11752 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis. 

45 

7315 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

56 

4630 

Mallow,  ..... 

Do. 

59 

7651 

Clonakilty  (St.  Aloysius),  . 

Do. 

6376 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown, 

60a 

8230 

(Protestant). 

40 

1985 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

35 

6632 

St.  Bridget’s,  Loughrea, 

Do. 
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Y. — List  of  Thirty-two  ‘Industrial  Departments  (under  tlie  Act)  in  con- 
nexion with  recognised  National  Schools  on  31st  December,  1891 — con. 


District  No. 

Roll  No. 

Name  and  Locality  of  School. 

Roligious  Order. 

34 

8322 

Oughterard,  .... 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

_ 

4515 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway,  . 

Do. 

- 

12251 

Clifden,  co.  Galway, 

Do. 

57 

6654 

St.  Joseph’s  llome,  Killarney, 

Do.  . 

54 

9266 

Pembroke  Alms,  Tralee, 

Do. 

51 

10684 

St.  Vincent's, .Limerick, 

Do. 

28. 

8546 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Newtown  Forbes, 

Do. 

25. 

10475 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 

French  Sisters  of  Charity, 

5387 

Dundalk,  co.  Louth, 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

26 

12255 

St.  Columba,  Westport, 

Do. 

18 

359 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan,  . . 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis. 

27 

7233 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon,  . . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

12- 

5851 

St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo, 

Do. 

21; 

11887 

Benada  Abbey,  Tubbercurry,* 

Sisters  of  Charity 

43 

9407 

St.  Augustine’s,  Templemore, 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

53 

581 

St.  Francis.  Cashel, 

Presentation  Sisters. 

43 

4068 

St.  Louis,  Thurles, 

Do. 

46 

9432 

Tipperary,  .,  . . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy. 

6 

101 10 

St.  Catherine’s,  Strabane,  . 

Do. 

. 33 

8682 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

Do. 

50 

11986 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford, 

Do. 

60a 

8414 

Passage  West,  Cork, 

Do. 

35 

6839 

Ballinasloe, .. 

Do. 

“ 

12754 

St.  Joseph’s,  Athlone, 

Do. 

* This  Industrial  School  is  not  undortho  Board,  but  some  of  tho  children  havo  attondod  tho  National  School  No.  11887. 


VI. — List  of  Ninety-six  Evening  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December,  1891. 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

County. 

School, 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

County. 

School. 

3 

77 

Antrim, 

Carrowcrin. 

16 

10247 

Armagh, 

Madden. 

4 

3592. 

Guy’s. 

- 

10490 

St.  Patrick’s. 

_ 

11415 

Fisherstown,  • m. 

- 

10799 

Lislea  (2), 

_ 

12137 

Glenravel,  m. 

- 

12365 

St.  Patrick’s, 

m. 

8 

10871 

!> 

Castle-st.,  Convent. 

- 

12663 

Mullavilly  (2). 

_ 

13037 

St.  Patrick’s,  f. 

8a 

9063 

Mossley. 

23 

2187 

Cavan, 

Keelagh.  . 

_ 

1 1426 

Whiteabbey. 

- 

8089 

„ . 

Belturbet, 

in. 

_ 

11482 

Greencastle,  m. 

_ 

11541 

Farnham, 

11483 

/.  ” 

Do.  • f. 

_ 

12064 

Cloncovid. 

9 

6963 

Belfast  M odel,  m. 

- 

13040 

„ 

Coolnargue, 

ni. 

7262 

Milford  Street,  f. 

- 

13259 

St.  Joseph’s, 

m. 

- 

8056 

9718 

” ; 

St.  Malachy’s,  Convent. 
Milford  Street,  m. 

1 

11182 

Donegal,  . 

Tamney  Robertson. 

11 

7855 

Derrynaseer,  m. 

8 

10346 

Down, 

Largymore. 

11060 

Do.  f. 

9 

8370 

Lambeg, 

m. 

13049 

Brankenstown. 

9a 

4862 

Bridge  End. 

1J 

3468 

. 

Dromore  (2), 

re. 

11 

1747 

Armagh,  . 

Aghacommon. 

- 

4811 

Gilford  Mill, 

m. 

- 

9719 

11475 

12441 

Edward  Street,  Convent. 
St.  Peter’s. 

Portadown,  Convent. 

- 

4812 

9641 

1246 

Do. 

Malierally  (2). 
Annsborough. 

» • 

17 

” 

m. 

110 

. 

Richmount. 

_ 

I486 

Do. 

2837 

„ 

Eglish  (1 ), 

- 

3745 

Shrigley. 

6184 

I’artaraghan  (1).- 

- 

6024 

Killyleagh. 

9272 

. 

Maghery. 

- 

10793 

Drumaness  Mills. 

16 

105 

■ 

Blundell’s  Grange,  m. 

19 

1608 

: v'ii  .V 

Rostrevor, 

m. 

8166 

Alullavilly. 

- 

5876 

Rathfriland, 

m. 

_ 

8487 

» • 

Lough  gall. 

- 

8406 

Drumreagh. 

- 

8702 

” 

Milford. 

- 

13110 

” 

Loughome. 

... 
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VI.— List  of  Ninety-six  Eveninq  Schools  in  connexion  on  31st  December, 
1891 — continued. 


Dis- 

Roll 

County. 

Dis- 

Roll 

County, 

School. 

t’riot. 

No. 

trict 

No. 

r-  2“ 

14095 

Londonderry, 

St.  Columb’s  Hall. 

15 

13487 

Tyrone,  . 

Loy  Convent.* 

7 

294 

Straw. 

- 

13564 

Lisnaweary. 

- 

1784 

„ 

Altayeskey. 

- 

13634 

„ 

Lougkans. 

2568 

Gulladufi. 

L^innaroy. 

Corleckey. 

60 

5800 

Cork,  . 

Cork, 

Blarney  Village. 

- 

3894 

•!'  1 

- 

11997 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  in. 

Do.  f. 

St.  Finbar’s.*- 

. “ 

9978 

9979 

” 

Ballymacpeake. 

Brackalislea. 

60  a 

13725 

» 

- 

11594 

„ 

Buncran. 

49 

7225 

Waterford,  . 

Mayfield." 

- 

13472 

JJ 

Rocktown. 

30 

752 

Dublin,  , 

>»  • 

jj  • 

» • 

» • 

>’  • 

>>  • 

jj  • 

Central  Model,  m. 

6 

14 

15 

11586 

1382 

3587 

5480 

12835" 

13577 

2489 

Tyrone, 

Sion  Mills. 
Rarogan. 

Beragh. 

Roscavey. 
Cloughfiii,  Upper. 
Roughan. 

Roan. 

37 

40 

3007 

5640 

6512 

14046 

744 

3917 

6978 

St.  Mickan’s,  in. 

West  Dublin  Model,  m. 
Josepkian.*  * 

St.  Joseph’s. 

SS.  Michael  and  John. 
Ringsend,  m. 

Incliicore  Model,  m. 

- 

10205 

„ 

Strangmore. 

32 

3560 

Galway, 

Cornamoiia. 

- 

10283 

„ 

Newmills. 

21 

7327 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Rooskey. 

11171 

Annaghmore. 

35 

1860 

Ballybay. 

• This  Evening  School  has  a separate  Roll  Number. 


VII. — List  of  Seventy-two  Vested  Schools  to  which  Grants  for  Teachers 
Residences  have  been  made. 


County.  . 

School. 

County. 

School. 

County. 

School. 

Armagh,  . 

Townsend,  N.  T. 

Cork, 

Glenahulla. 

Longford, 

Cloneon. 

Hamilton. 

Ditto,  . 

Walterstown. 

Ditto,  . 

Longford, 

. Ditto,  . 

Cassells. 

Ditto,  . 

Chimneyfield. 

Meath,  . 

Kilcloon. 

Cavan, 

Derrydamph. 

Kerry, 

Derrycunnihy. 

Ditto,  . 

Baconstown. 

Ditto,  . 

Portmagee. 

Donegal,  . 

Milford. 

Ditto,  . 

Drumuacurra. 

Queen’s, . 

Abbey  leix^  North, 

Ditto,  . 

Knockaderry 

Wexford, 

Carrickbyrne. 

Down, 

Downshire. 

Limerick, 

Ballyloghane. 

Ditto,  . 

Court. 

Fermanagh, 

Brookeborougli. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

Monagay. 

Bruree. 

Wicklow, 

Lacken. 

Ditto,  . 

Tempo. 

Ditto,  . 

Meauus. 

Ditto,  . 

Mullinaburtlin. 

Galway,  , 

Lettergesb,  m. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

Immarue. 

Tipperary, 

Garryclogher. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

Ditto,  f. 

Clondoyle. 

Ditto,  . 

Gurrane. 

L.  Derry,. 

Gorren. 

Waterford, 
Ditto,  . 

Faithlegg. 

Ballinvella. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

New  Inn. 

Learn.  : 

Ditto,  . 

Bally  duff,  f. 

Ditto,  . 

Ireen.  . 

Tyrone,  . 

Dunmoyle. 

Ditto,  . 

Onaglit. 

Ditto.  . 

Killcany. 

Clare, 
Ditto,  . 

Scropul. 

Clounadrum. 

Dublin,  . 

Ringsend. 

Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 

Inisheer. 

Inishmaine. 

Ditto,  . 

Kilbaha. 

• Kildare,  . 

Kilberry. 

Leitrim,  . 

Drumadorn. 

Cork, 

Kiskeam. 

Kilkenny, 

Graine. 

Knocks. 

Ditto.  . 

Mayo, 

Ditto,  . 

St.  Cronan’s. 

Ditto,  . 

Loughanamon. 

Ditto,  . 

Bunn. 

. Ditto,  . 

St.  Columba’si:  rnia- 

Ditto,  . 

■ 

turk. 

1 Ditto,!, v| 

Cbnakilty,  m. 

Longford, 

Moydow. 

Ditto,  . 

Aglisli. 

Ditto,  . ! 

Ktockacoletha. 

Ditto,  . 

Killashee. 

Ditto,  . 

Kilkelly.  , . 
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VIII. — List  off  Names  of  Fifty-six*  Schools  in  which  Special  Grants  of 
Salary  in  aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available,  under  Rule  52, 
for  Year  ended  31st  December,  1891. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No. 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Antrim,  • . 

8 

7059 

Crumlin-road,  Convt. 

44 

656 

» • 

9 

8056 

St.  Malachy’s  ,, 

Cavan,  , 

23 

Dublin,  . 

30 

10176 

Ballyjamesduff,  „ 

- 

1149 

King’s  Inns-street. 

Down,  . 

19 

9725 

Rostrevor  „ 

37 

2018 

Convent. 

Baggot-st.,  Convent. 

- 

7508 

Canal-street,  „ 

- 

7546 

Golden- bridge,  „ 

Monaghan, 

24 

56)7 

Carrickmacross. 

40 

11064 

721 

Weaver’s-square,  „ 

Clare,  , 

45 

73J5 

!> 

_ 

1985 

Ennis,  Convent. 

40a 

Cork,  . 

“ 

13374 

3828 

Kilrush,  „ 

11569 

Schools. 

48 

Youghal,  „ 

_ 

136-J2 

Terenure,  „ 

55 

10232 

Kanturk,  „ 

. >> 

5(3 

4268 

Doneraile,  „ 

Kildare, 

44 

4997 

Athy,  „ 

„ 

59 

8430 

Skibbereen,  ,, 

» 

- 

7651 

Clonakilty,  „ (2). 

Kilkenny, 

47 

806 

Kilkenny,  ,, 

i)  • • 

K insale,  ,, 

- 

9134 

Goresbridge,  „ 

» 

60a 

5940 

Blackrock  „ 

. 

_ 

10478 

» . 

- 

8414 

Passage  West,  Con- 

Kerry,  . 

54 

545 

vent. 

Tralee,  Convent. 

Longford, 

28 

12942 

St.  J oseph’s,  „ 

it  • 

57 

13381 

Killarney,  „ 

Meath,  . 

29 

7472 

M 

58 

8320 

Kenmare,  „ 

»» 

- 

12068 

Kells,’ 

Limerick, 

51 

9296 

10684 

Adare,  Convent. 
Mount  St.  Vincent, 

Queen’s, 

44 

6497 

Stradbally,  ,, 

52 

Convent.  . 

Wexford, 

49 

967 

6032 

St.  Catherine’s,  Con- 

50 

12966 

Wexford,’  ” (2). 

vent. 

- 

6569 

St.  Anne’s,  CQnvent. 

Gahvay, 

34a 

1.3365 

Oranmore,  „ 

Tipperary, 

53 

581 

Cashel,  „ 

” 

34 

4515 

12243 

N .T.  Smith,  Convent. 

»> 

- 

8903 

Fetbard,  „ 

_ 

13439 

- 

11872 

Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 

„ 

35 

6632 

St.  Vincent's,  „ 

" 

“ 

13107 

» >» 

» 

42 

13208 

Gort,  ‘ „ 

Waterford, 

49 

13020 

Stradbally,  „ 

Mayo,  . 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier,,, 

• Fifty-three  of  these  are  Convent  Schools, 


IX*  Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  having  had  under  consideration  the  case  of  factory ‘children 
who  attend  National  Schools  for  half  time,  have  decided  that  the  following 
attendances  qualify  such  pupils  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  ‘teachers  at  the 
annual  results  examinations,  viz. : 

200  days  of  2 hours  a day. 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day. 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day. 

80  days  of  5 hours  each  day. 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day. 

The  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils  who  attend 
lor  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
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Dist. 

Roll. 

School. 

Dist. 

- Roll. 

School. 

3 

6737 

Ballymoney  Model, 

m. 

9a 

12047 

York  Road. 

„ 

9634 

Balnamore. 

5793 

Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 

4 

7757 

Guy’s, 

f. 

5794 

Do. 

f. 

„ 

7967 

Harry ville  (1), 

f. 

10338 

Holycross, 

„ 

12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

10339 

Do. 

f. 

6 

11586 

Sion  Mills, 

m. 

4862 

Bridge  End, 

„ 

11587 

Do. 

f. 

10 

8576 

Beersbridge. 

„ 

7151 

Drunmabey. 

12191 

Castlegardens. 

8 

10254 

Railway-stree’t, 

in. 

11598 

10311 

Do. 

f. 

13270 

Bloomfield. 

10435 

Jehnymount. 

11 

4811 

Gilford  Mill' 

10831 

Milford  Mill. 

4812 

Do. 

f. 

„ 

4223 

Lisburn, 

m. 

12590 

Edgarstown  (1). 

„ 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

11430 

Seapatrick. 

8584 

Old  Lodge  Road, 

m. 

8344 

Portadown, 

8585 

Do. 

f. 

8424 

Do. 

f. 

„ 

11449 

St.  Mark’s  (Ligoniel). 

15 

407 

Gortalowry. 

7319 

Wolfhill,  do. 

2254 

Brackaville, 

8804 

Wolfhill  Mill,  do. 

2255 

Do. 

f. 

8516 

Ligoniel  Village. 

9682 

Loy  ConTent. 

11482 

Greencastle, 

m. 

16 

10799 

Lislea  (2). 

11483 

Do. 

f. 

. 

9271 

Lisdrumcor. 

„ 

8066 

Springfield. 

8403 

Tandragee, 

m. 

J0072 

Crumlin  Road,. 

m. 

8404 

Do. 

f. 

J0336 

Do.  (3),  . 

f. 

13112 

St.  James’s, 

6262 

Old  Park. 

13113 

Do. 

f. 

J 1305 

Hilden. 

102 

Armagh, 

f. 

12838 

Edenderry, 

m. 

8220 

M t.  St.  Catherine’s  ConTent. 

M ' 

. 1224 

Do. 

f. 

7647 

Darkley, 

m. 

„ . 

. 9950 

Con  way-street  (2), 

m. 

9640 

Do. 

f. 

f. 

9951 

Do. 

f. 

9325 

Tullymore. 

8a 

J 17 12 

Ballyclare, 

m. 

12365 

St.  Patrick’s, 

m. 

H 

11713 

Do. 

f. 

10490 

Do. 

inft. 

. 8368 

Barn  Mills. 

12073 

Drum  cairn. 

81 

Black-hill. 

8166 

Mullavilly  (J). 

„ 

25 

Carnmoney  (1).. 

11720 

Tamnamore. 

. 26 

Do.  . (2).. 

8702 

Milford. 

5430 

Cogrey  Mills. 

17 

1246 

Annsboro, 

m. 

7836 

Doagh, 

m. 

1486 

Do. 

f. 

7837 

Do. 

f. 

6024 

Killyleagh. 

• 

7609 

J oymount. 

4648 

Irish-street. 

12376 

Millbrook; 

* 

3745 

Shrigly. 

9063 

Mossley.  ' 

10793 

Drumaness  Mill’s. 

11862 

Sullatober. 

19 

6236 

Bessbrook, 

m 

n 

2649 

White  Abbey,  . 

m. 

6237 

Do. 

f. 

y 

2650 

Do. 

f. 

.7508 

Canal-street. 

„ 

11426 

Do.  (2). 

11329 

Ballybot. 

27 

Whitehouse  (1). 

24 

4347 

Laragh  (occasionally). 

9 

8612 

Campbell’s  Row. 

49 

12522 

Portlaw  Convent. 

11160 

Linfield  Mill.  • . 

7225 

Mayfield, 

m. 

12296 

Linfield. 

56 

5800 

Blarney  Village, 

m. 

" 

9024 

Hutcbinson-street  (1). 

” 

7026 

Do. 

f. 

* Occasional  Pupils  in  other  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

— 

Agricultural  Schools  on  31st  December,  1891.  ! 


I. — Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  Management  of  Board. 


No. 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area' of 
Farm! 

ill 

Q 

1 

Dublin,  , . 

- 

Albert  Training  Institu- 
tion, .... 

Glasnevin,  . 

A.  R.  P. 

178  3 24 

30 

2 

Cork, 

6736 

Munster  (Cork),  . 

Cork,  .... 

126  3 17 

60 

3 

Fermanagh, 

9071 

EnniskillenSchoolGarden* 

Enniskillen,  . 

3 2 10 

13 

* Connected  with  Model  School  and  specially  inspoctod  for  Agricultural  Rosults  by  Agricultural  Superintendent. 


II. — Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management. 


No. 

County. 

Dist. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

Date  on  which 
last  Literary 
Results 
Period  ended. 

1 

Armagh, 

16 

4271 

Taniokey, 

Poyntzpass, 

A. 

7 

R.  P. 
0 0 

30  . 4 . 91 

2 

Ditto, 

19 

4325 

Drumbanagher, 

Ditto, 

1 

0 0 

31  . 3.  91 

3 

Cavan, . 

13 

6997 

Monragh, 

Blacklion,  . , 

14 

0 0 

30.  4.91 

4 

Donegal, 

5 

9660 

Barnesmore,  . 

Donegal,  , , 

4 

0 0 

31.  3.91 

Ditto, 

1 

4705 

Dunlewey,  . 

Derrybeg,  . . 

13 

0 0 

30.  4.91 

,6 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

3861 

Carrick,  . . 

Lisbellaw,  Enniskillen,  . 

28 

0 0 

31  . 3. 91 

7 

Londonderry, 

2 

8955 

Park,  . 

Park,  Derry,  . . 

9 

3 1 

31.  3.91 

8 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

6821 

Cormeen, 
Barratitoppy,  . 

Monaghan,  . , 

11 

0 22 

31.  3.91 

9 

Ditto, 

18 

7308 

Scotstown,  ... 

12 

3 19 

31.  12. 91 

10 

Tyrone, 

15 

10178 

Benburb,  . 

Benburb,  Moy, 

] 

2 19 

31  . 3 . 91 

11 

Ditto, 

- 

9286 

Parkanaur, 

Dungannon, 

17 

3 0 

28.  2.91 

12 

Ditto, 

- 

10283 

N ewmills, 

fiitto, 

5 

1 36 

31.  3.91 

13 

Ditto, 

6 

8408 

Clare, 

Castlederg,  . 

23 

3 0 

31.  3.91 

14 

Clare,  . 

51 

448 

Parteen,  . 

Limerick, 

2 

l 7 

31  . 1 . 91 

15 

Ditto, 

42 

10886 

Tubber,  . 

Tubber,  Gort,  . 

10 

3 38 

31  . 1 . 91 

16 

Ditto, 

45 

8241 

Scropul,  . 

Mullough,Miltown-Malbay, 

2 

0 0 

28.  2,91 

17 

Cork,  . 

59 

5700 

Clonkeen, 

8 

0 0 

31  . 1 . 91 

18 

Ditto, 

10703 

St.  Edmund’s, . 

D unmanway,  ... 

6 

0 0 

31.  1.91 

19 

Kerry, . 

57 

7813 

Dirreendarragh, 

Kenmare,  . . 

4 

0 0 

31  . , 1 . 91 

20 

Ditto, 

58 

6091 

Lansdowne, 

7 

0 0 

31.  1.91 

21 

Ditto, 

57 

8251 

Sneem,  . 

Sneem, 

6 

0 0 

31.  1.91' 

22 

Ditto, 

- 

8349 

Ballinskelligs,  . 

Caherciveen,  • . . 

11 

0 0 

31  . 1 . 91 

23 

Ditto, 

58 

11748 

Glanmore, 

Kenmare,  . 

5 

2 0 

31.  3.91 

24 

Limerick, 

52 

4467 

Killacolla, 

Bruree,  .... 

10 

0 0 

31.  1.91 

25 

Waterford,  . 

49 

6720 

Carriglea,  , 

Dungarvan,  . , 

3 

2 0 

31  . 1 . 91 

26 

Carlow,  . 

47 

5803 

Garryhill, 

Bagnalstown,  . . 

11 

2 10 

31  . 1 . 91 

27 

Kilkenny,  . 

49 

13420 

Clonmore, 

Piltown, 

3 

1 0 

31  . 1 . 91 

28 

Ditto, 

53 

6189 

Piltown,  . 

8 

1 20 

31  . 1 . 91 

29 

Ditto, 

49 

5251 

Woodstock, 

Innistiogue, 

8 

2 35 

30.  4.91 
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II. — Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Management — continued. 


No. 

County. 

Dist. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of 
Farm. 

Date  on  which 
last  Literary 
Results 
Period  ended. 

30 

Meath, 

29 

6592 

Woodpole, 

Kells,  .... 

A. 

15 

R.  P. 
0 0 

28. 

2 . 91 

31 

Westmeath, . 

33 

931 

Ballinvally, 

Delvin,  .... 

6 

2 0 

28. 

2. 91 

32 

Galway, 

36 

8264 

Esher,  No.  2,  . 

Banagher, 

8 

2 20 

31 . 

1 . 91 

33 

Ditto, 

27 

13559 

Ballyroe, 

W'illiamstown,  Castlerea, 

9 

0 0 

31  . 

1 . 91 

34 

Mayo,  . 

20 

4692 

Carragorra, 

Knockmore,  Foxford, 

9 

0 0 

31. 

3.  91, 

35 

Ditto, 

21 

1412 

Doocastle,  • . 

Bunninadden,  Ballymote, 

1 

2 19 

31 

3.  91 

36 

Ditto, 

32 

5120 

Lehinch,  . 

Hollymount,  Mayo, 

' 8* 

o -o 

28 

2. 91 

37 

Ditto, 

20 

5238 

Lisaniska, 

Knockmore,  Foxford, 

J 

3 0 

31 

3 . 91 

38 

Ditto, 

- 

6942 

Carrowmore 

Rathlacken,  Ballina, 

3 

3 0 

30. 

4. 91  . 

39 

Ditto, 

11920 

Palmer, 
Callow,  . 

Foxford,  . . . 

■ r 

3 ‘0 

31 

3 . 91 

40 

Ditto, 

21 

12520 

Newto  wnbro  wne 

Kiltimagh,  . . 

i 

1 27 

31 

7. 91 

41 

_ 

10885 

Kinaffe,  . 

Swineford,  . 

5. 

0 0 

31 

10.  91 

42 

Ditto, 

20 

11141 

Killasser, 

Ditto, 

4 

2 0 

31 

1 . 91 

43 

Roscommon, 

28 

10218 

North  Yard,  . 

Strokestown,  . 

5 

0 0 

28. 

2. 91 

44 

Ditto, 

2 1 

12964 

Ballymurray,  . 

Ballymurray,  Roscommon, 

20 

0 0 

31 

1 . 91 

Sligo,  . 

12 

9669 

Doonflin, . 

Skreen,  Sligo,  . 

3 

0 '0 

31 

3.. 91 

46 

Ditto, 

20 

4106 

Kilrusheiter,  . 

Templeboy,  Ballisodare,  . 

13 

0 0 

31 

3. 91 

47 

Ditto, 

12 

10473 

Calry, 

Burn,  Sligo,  . 

1 

0 0 

30 

4. 91 

48 

Ditto, 

“ 

3138 

Ballacutranta,  . 

Dromard,  Ballisodare,  . 

11 

0 0 

28 

2. 91 

III. — School  Gardens  under  Local  Management  id  connexion  with 
Board. 


No. 

County. 

Dist.  No. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

1 

Armagh,  . 

16 

9271 

Lisdrumchor,  . 

MarkethilL 

2 

Cavan,  . 

23 

12064 

Cloncovid, 

Lougliduff. 

3 

Ditto,  • 

- 

11034 

Ballyhaise,  Upper,  . 

Ballyhaise. 

4 

Donegal,  . 

6 

5230 

Convoy,  . . 

Convoy,  Raphoe. 

5 

Ditto, 

5 

4608 

Bruckless,  ... 

Dunkineely. 

6 

Ditto, 

2 

9035 

Drumbeg, 

Strabane. 

7 

Down,  . 

11 

80 

Magheraberry, 

Mbira. 

8 

Londonderry, 

3 

12391 

Rallagh,  .... 

Dungiven. 

9 

Monaghan,  . 

23 

10934 

Roran,  .... 

Drimmully,  Clones 

10 

Ditto, 

18 

10574 

Ballibay, 

Ballibay. 

.1 

Tyrone, 

2 

9868 

Loughash,  . . 

Gortin. 

12 

Ditto, 

14 

4719 

Aughadarragh, 

Augher. 

13 

Cork,  . 

56 

1867 

Castlelyons,  . 

Fermoy. 

14 

Ditto, 

58 

5567 

Adrigole, 

Bantry. 

15 

Ditto,  . 

60a 

12676 

Clogneen, 

Cathedral,  Cork. 

16 

Kerry,  . 

58 

1399 

Daurus,  ... 

Kenmare. 

17 

Limerick, 

52 

7222 

Banogue,  ... 

Croom; 

18 

Tipperary,  . 

43 

3328 

Mardyke,  . . 

Thurles. 

19 

Carlow, 

47 

11347 

Kilgreauy, 

Bagnalstown. 

20 

Dublin 

30 

4660 

Portrane,, 

Donabate. 

21 

Kilkenny, 

49 

11492 

Inistioge  (2),  . . 

ThomastoWn. 

22 

King’s, 

41 

8868 

Ballycowan,  . 

Tullamore. 

23 

Wicklow, 

40 

11353 

Enni  skerry,  . 

Enniskerry. 

24 

Galway, 

42 

9773 

Lougbcutra,  . 

Loughcutra,  Gort, 

25 

Ditto, 

10786 

Farm, 

Ballymoe.  • 

26 

Ditto, 

32 

6945 

Bekan,  ... 

Ballyliaunis. 

27 

12 

3337 

Tubbervunane,  . . 

Screen. 

28 

Ditto, 

22 

3767 

Ballymote, 

Ballymote. 
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APPENDIX  K. 

T. — List  of  Building  Applications  aided  during  the  year  1891,  with  Tabulation, 
showing  the  progress  towards  erection  of  the  School-houses,  from  date  of 
reference  to  Board  of  Works  for  Report  on  Site  as  described  in  Lease 
Queries  to  transmission  of  Plans  to  Applicant. 


CpUNTy  AND 

Name. 

Date  of 
Reference  t q 
Board  of 
Works. 

Bate  of 
Receipt  of 
Report  and 
Estimate 
from  Board 
of  Works. 

Amount  of 
Grant. 

Date  of 
Receipt  of 
Leaso 
executed. 

Date  of 
Advice  of 
Grant  to 
Board  of 
Works. 

Date  of 
Transmission 
of  Plans  by 
Board  of 
Works  to 
Applicant. 

Co.  Armagh  : 
Derryc'ame,  . 

17  . 10  . 90 

13  . 1 . 91 

£ s.  d. 
256  8 4 

9 . 6 . 91 

9 . 6 . 91 

23  . 7 . 91 

Co.  Cavan: 

Castletara, 

18  . 8 . 88 

19  . 10  . 88 

214  8 4 

26  . 3 . 91 

26  . 3 . 91 

22  . 4 . 91 

Co.  Donegal: 

Lismulladuff,  . 

17  . 11  . 90 

23  . 12  . 90 

257  6 8 

20  . 3 . 91 

20  . 3 . 91 

19  . 4 . 91 

Malinbeg, 

14  . 1 . 91 

3 . 3 . 91 

215  6 8 

15  . 6 . 91 

15  . & . 91 

9 . 7 . 91 

Co.  Dow.n: 

Grange 

21  . 7 . 90 

26  . 1 . 91 

316  6 8 

31  . 3 . 91 

31  . 3 . 91 

22  . 4 . 91 

St.  Joseph’s,  . m.  & f. 

22  . 9 . 90 

10  . 3 . 91 

492  12  0 

15  . 6 . 91 

15  . 6 . 91 

“ 

Co.  Monaghan: 

Clonacullion,  . 

17  . 10  . 90 

21  . 11  . 90 

226  15  0 

29  . 4 . 91 

29  . 4 . 91 

15  . 5 . 91 

Drumgossit,  . m.  & f.  | 

13  . 1 . 91 

27  . 1 . 91 

392  14  8 

3 . 5 . 91 

5 . 5 . 91 

23  . 5 . 91 

Co.  Tyrone: 

Gortreagh, 

11  . 3 . 91 

17  . 5 . 91 

237  3 4 

12  . 9 . 91 

12  . 9 . 91 

9 . 11  . 91 

Co.  Clare: 

Dysart,  .... 

29  . 12  . 90 

19  . 2 . 91 

264  5 4 

28  . 3 . 91 

28  . 3 . 91 

23  . 4 . 91 

Cross,  . . m.  & f. 

26  . 11  . 90 

24  . 3 . 91 

494  5 0 

9 . 5 . 91 

15  . 5 . 91 

27  . 6 . 91 

Co.  Cork: 

Ladysbridge,  m.  & f. 

17  . 10  . 90 

. 5 . 3 . 92 

662  2 8 

24  . 6 . 91 

24..  6 . 91 

16  . 7 . 91 

Kantnrk,  . (1  & 2)  m. 

30  . 10  : 90 

•16  . 12  . 90 

622  8 8 

14  . 2 . 91 

14\  2 . 91 

13  . 4 . 91 

Behagb,  . 

25  . 11  . 90 

30  . 12  . 90 

296  0 0 

3 . 3 . 91 

5\  3 . 91 

26  . 3 . 91 

Sherkin,  . . . m. 

26  . 11  . 90 

31  . 12  . 90 

f 10  0 0 

| 16.  9 . 91 

16  . 9 . 91 

9 . 10  . 91 

Castletownroche,  m.  & f. 

29  . 10  ; 90 

• 9 . 12  . 90 

643  16  8 

1 . 8 . 91 

1 . 8 . 91 

10  . 9 . 91 

Kilbrittain,  . . m. 

3 . 3 : 91 

'26  . 3 . 91 

266  13  4 

12  . 9 . 91 

12  . 9 . 91 

1 . 10  . 91 

Clarence-street,  Convt., 

12. . 1 , 91 

21  . 2 . 91 

1,104  0 0 

2 . 5 . 91 

2 . 5 . 91 

-* 

Co.  Kerry: 
Toureenard,  . 

18  . 10  .*  90 

30  . 1 . 91 

295  3 4 

26  . 3 . 91 

26  . 3 . 91 

30  . 4 . 91 

Castleisland  Convt.,  inf. 

14  . 1 . 91 

.15  . 2 . 91 

513  6 8 

12  . 9 . 91 

12  . 9 . 91 

15  . 10  . 91 

Emlaghdrinagh,  . 

14  . 1 * 91 

19  . 2 . 92 

223  8 4 

— 

— 

— 

Fair  hill,  . . . m. 

2 . 4 . 91 

7 . 10 . 91 

661  11  8 

17  . 12  . 91 

17  . 12  . 91 

- 

CO.  LIMERICK : 
Fedamore,  . m.  & f. 

17  . 10  . 90 

28  . 1 . 91 

493  18  4 

31  . 3 . 91 

31  . 3 . 91 

1 . 5 . 91 

Ardagh,  . . m.&f. 

17  . 10  . 90 

.30  . 1 . 91 

581  9 4 

23  . 3 . 91 

23  . 3 . 91 

22  . 4 . 91 

Castletown  Conyers,  . 

18  . 7 . 90 

13  . 9 . 90 

432  14  2 

24  . 3 . 91 

24- . 3 . 91 

1 . 5 . 91 

Borrigono,  . m.  &.  f. 

17 . io : 90 

21  . 2 . 91 

308  19  1 

5 . 11  . 91 

5\  11  . 91 

22  . 1 . 92 

* School  built  boforo  grant  was  sanctioned. 
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I. — List  of  Building  Applications  aided  during  the  year  1891,  with  Tabulation, 
showing  the  progress  towards  erection  of  the  School-houses,  from  date  of 
reference  to  Board  of  "Works  for  Report  on  Site  as  described  in  Lease 
Queries  to  transmission  of  Plans  to  Applicant — continued. 


County  and 
Name. 

Date  of 
Refercnco  to 
Board  of 
Works. 

Date  of 
Receipt  of 
Report  and 
Estimate 
from  Board 
of  Works. 

Amount  of 
Grant. 

Date  of 
Receipt  of 
Lease 
executed. 

Dato  of 
Advice  of 
Grant  to 
Board  of 
Works. 

Date  of 
Transmission 
of  Plans  by 
Board  of 
Works  to 
Applicant. 

Co.  Tipperary: 

£ s.  d. 

Coleman,  . 

4 . 10  . 90 

31  . 1 . 91 

182  19  8 

23 

3 . 91 

23  . 

3 . 91 

30  . 

4 . 91 

Co.  Waterford: 

Abbeyside, 

m.  & f. 

6 . 1 . 91 

14  . 3 . 91 

382  16  . 8 

. 1 

7 . 91 

In 

7 . 91 

31  . 

8 . 91 

Co.  Carlow:, 

Ballon,  . 

. m. 

18  . 2 .91 

11  . 4 . 91 

330  8.6 

25 

6 . 91 

25  . 

6 . 91 

21  . 

7 . 91 

Co., Dublin:  . 

Palmerstown, 

, 

8 . 12  . 90 

3 . 2 . 91 

238  0 0 

18 

6 . 91 

18  . 

6 . 91 

16  . 

7 . 91 

Finglas,  . * . 

. m. 

3 . 1 . 91 

11  . 2 . 91 

345  17  - 4 

15 

6 . 91 

15  . 

6 . 91 

21  . 

7 . 91 

Howth,  • 

m.  & f. 

12  . 3 . 91 

15  . 4 . 91 

592  13  4 

11 

6 . 91 

11  . 

6 . 91 

- 

Co.  Louth:  • 

. 

Dundalgan, 

m.  & f. 

24  . 11  . 90 

28  . 1 . 91 

407  8 4 

16 

3 . 91 

16  . 

3 . 91 

8 . 

5 . 91 

Co.  Queen’s  : 

Haryboro’,  . 

• • 

4 . 12  . 90 

18  . 2 . 91 

271  8 10 

31 

12  . 91 

4 . 

1 . 92 

8 

2 . 92 

Co.  Wexford: 

Rabeen,  . . . 

17  . 10  . 90 

17  . 12  . 90 

279  4 0 

2 

6 . 91 

2 . 

6 . 91 

10 

7 . 91 

Co.  Galway: 

Headford, . 

m.  & f. 

18  . 11  . 90 

17  . 12  . 90 

481  18 

• 9 

3 . 91 

12 

3 . 91 

17  . 

4 . 91 

St.  Joseph’s,  Convent,  . 

14  . 3 . 91 

21  . 4 . 91 

493  17  2 

27 

1 . 92 

27  . 

1 . 92 

— 

Co.  Leitrim  : 

Corcloon,  . . 

6 . 11  . 90 

18  . 12  . 90 

294  8 4 

19 

8 . 91 

19  . 

8 . 91 

'8 

9 . 91 

Drumsna, . 

m.  & f. 

29  . 10  . 90 

7 . 1 . 91 

400  15  0 

9 

3 . 91 

13 

3 . 91 

5 

4 . 91 

Co.  Mayo: 

Birchfleld, 

26  . 11  . 90 

18  . 12  . 90 

382  2 8 

28 

3 . 91 

28 

3 . 91 

2 

5 . 91 

Killavalla, 

. m. 

6 . 1 . 91 

22  . 1 . 91 

284  3-3 

•23 

6 . 91 

24 

6 . 91 

12 

7 . 91 

Glonmask, 

22  . 12  . 90 

15  . 1 . 91 

219  9-4 

•12 

3 . 91 

12 

3 . 91 

14 

4 . 91 

Cregganbane,  . 

6 . 1 . 91 

2 . 2 . 91 

251  1211 

15 

6 . 91 

15 

6 . 91 

23  . 

7 . 91 

Koilmore, . 

18  . 2 . 91 

14  . 3 . 91 

289  12  11 

15 

6 . 91 

15 

6 . 91 

25 

7 . 91 

Co.  Roscommon 

Whitehall, 

m.  & f. 

19  . 11  . 90 

13  . 12  . 90 

405  4 8 

26 

2 . 91 

26 

2 . 91 

2 $ 

3 . 91 

Mount  Talbot, . 

17  . 10  . 90 

12  . 12  . 90 

291  16 , 8 

21 

2 . 91 

21 

2 . 91 

v 

5 . 91 

Co.  Sligo: 

Stokane,  . 

2 . 6 . 90 

16  . 12  . 90 

3<X)  3 i 

20 

6 . 91 

23 

6 . 91 

V 

8 . 91 

Breaghwy, 

m.  & f. 

13  . 2 . 91 

21  . 3 . 91 

565  18  i 

'9 

6 . 91 

11 

6 . 91 

26 

6 . 91 

Glen, 

m.  & f. 

17  . 6 . 89 

6 . 3 . 91 

396  4 0 





* Lease  not  yet  executed. 
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II. — List  of  Vested  Schools  to  which  Grants  for  Improvements  were  nmole 
during  1891,  with  Tabulation,  showing  the  progress  made  in  Executing  the 
Works  from  time  of  referring  case  to  Board  of  Works  for  Estimate,  till 
Plans,  &c.,  were  transmitted  to  Manager. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Date  of 
Reference 
to  Board 
of  Works 

Date  of 
Recoipt  of 
Report 
and 

Estimates 
from 
Board 
of  Works. 

Amount  of 
Grant. 

Dato.  of 
Advice  of 
Grant  to 
Board  of 
Works. 

Dato  of 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans  and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by  Board 
ot  Works. 

£ s. 

d. 

A ntrim. 

8A 

1352 

Kilroot,  , 

4.  6.91 

14.  8.91 

4 0 

0 

29.  8.91 

Ho,, 

Do., 

29.  8.91 

3.10.91 

2 13 

4 

31.10.91 

Cavan, 

23 

5249 

Curlurgan, 

5.  6.91 

10.  7.91 

26  13 

4 

28.  7.91 

20.10.91 

Do,, 

28 

12713 

Curratober, 

3.  6.91 

8.  7.91 

73  6 

8. 

4.  9*91 

1.10.91 

Donegal, 

5 

1733 

Ardara,  . 

31.10.90 

7.  3.91 

24  0 

0 

18.  4.91 

28.  5.91 

Do., 

1 

4740 

Knockastoler, 

5.  6.91 

21.  6.91 

1 0 

0 

27.  6.91 

5.11.91 

too., 

10827 

Acres,  . 

24.  7.91 

13.  8.91 

8 0 

0 

5.  9.91 

6.10.91 

Down, 

11 

200-1 

Dromore, 

m.  & f. 

21.  7.90 

19.12.90 

4 0 

0 

19.  1.91 

18.12.91 

Do., 

10 

11785-6 

Grovefleld, 

m.  & f. 

6.  3.91 

23.  4.91 

30  0 

0 

9.  5.91 

- 

Fermanag 

13 

5784 

Belcooj  . 

1.  7.91 

22.  7.91 

12  0 

0 

10.  8.91 

24.  9.91 

Lon’derry 

7 

306 

Magheramore 

6.11.90 

18.11.90 

2 13 

4 

3.  3.91 

4.  4.91 

Do., 

“ 

8495 

Trinalfinagh, 

31.10.90 

20.  2.91 

11  13 

4 

12.  5.91 

28.  5.91 

Tyrone, 

15 

12846 

Union  Place,  . 

28.  3.91 

25.  7.91 

2 0 

0 

10.  8.91 

3.10.91 

Do.,  • 

6 

2781 

Maghernageeragb, 

12.  8.91 

22.  8.91 

6 13 

4 

11.  9.91 

7.  1.92 

Do., 

14 

6104 

Tatty  nure, 

14.  8.91 

28.  8.91 

4 0 

0 

9.  9.91 

6.10.91 

Clare, 

45 

10318-9 

Kilbaha,  . . 

m.  & f. 

10.  7.91 

30.12.91 

12  6 

8 

20.  1.91 

23.  5.91 

Do., 

- 

Do., 

do., 

17.10.90 

26.  5.91 

146  13 

4 

11.  9.91 

29.  3.92 

Do., 

- 

10321 

Lisycasey, 

7.  5.91 

28.  5.91 

116  13 

4 

11-  9.91 

13.  1 92 

Do., 

42 

10887-8 

Cappabane,  . 

m.  & f. 

19.  2.91 

24.  5.91 

14  13 

4 

4.  9.91 

26.  4.92 

Do., 

- 

2440 

Feakle,  . 

2.  4.91 

30.  5.91 

8 13 

4 

5.  9.91 

27.  4.92 

too., 

10517-8 

Kilshahny, 

m.  & f. 

19.  3.91 

28.  5.91 

8 7 

6 

’5.  9.91 

- 

Cork, 

59 

4444-5 

Dooneen, 

m.  & f. 

14.  2.91 

27.  3.91 

88  0 

0 

24.  4.91 

28.10.91 

Do., 

52 

7138- 

Meelin,  . 

15.  4.91 

23.  4.91 

10  0 

0 

2.  5.91 

_ 

7575 

Do., 

60 

9162 

Belgooly, . . . 

14.  3.90 

9.  4.91 

2 13 

4 

1.  5.91 

— 

Po,  , . 

- 

3422-3 . 

Clogagh,  . 

9.  3.91 

7.  5.91 

43  8 

4 

19.  5.91 

19.  6.91 

Do., 

55 

4448-9 

Clonmeen, 

m.  & f. 

12.  8.91 

22.  8.91 

29  6 

8 

18.  9.91 

6.10.91 

Do,,  , . 

~ 

9872-3 

Clougbonla,  . 

• ■ 

26.  3.90 

26.  9.90 

100  0 

0 

18.  9.91 

19.  3.92 

Kerry,  , 

54 

11746-7 

Castlegregory, 

m.  &.  f. 

23.12.90 

5.  2.91 

13  6 

8 

14.  2.91 

17.  4.91 

Do., 

57 

5168  & 

C.nrraghbeg, 

m.  & f. 

7.  1.91 

5.  2.91 

23  6 

8 

28.  2.91 

7,  4.91 

Do.-, 

39 

1699  & 

Ballyduff, 

m.  & f. 

26.11.91 

21.  2.91 

13  6 

8 

31.  3.91 

24.  4.91 

Do., 

57 

2418-9 

Knockaderry, 

m.  &f. 

13.  5.91 

9.  9.91 

19  2 

4 

18.  9.91 

12.10.91 

Do., 

- 

2808-9 

Ballymillane, . 

13.  5.91 

9.  9.91 

7 15 

0 

18.  9.91 

28.10.91 

Do., 

54 

2417 

Firies,  . , 

. f. 

13.  5.91 

9.  9.91 

4 10 

0 

18.  9.91 

28.10.91 

Do.,  » 

39 

10775-6 

Knockanure,  . 

m.  & f. 

9.10.91 

27.10.91 

4 5 

4 

7 . 11 . 91 

19.  2.92 
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11. — List  of  Vested  Schools  to  -which.  Grants  for  Improvements  were  made 
during  1891,  with  Tabulation,  showing  the  Progress  made  in  Executing  the 
Works  from  time  of  referring  case  to  Board  of  Works  for  Estimate,  till 
Plans,  &c.,  were  transmitted  to  Manager — continued. 


COUNTV. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll  No. 

Sohool. 

Date  of 
Reference 
to  Board 
of  Works. 

Date  of 
Receipt  of 
Report 
and 

Estimates 
from 
Board’ 
of  Works. 

Amount  of 
Grant. 

Date  of 
Advice  of 
Grant  td 
Board  of 
Works. 

Dato  of 
Transmis- 
sion of 
Plans  and 
Specifi- 
cations to 
Managers 
by  Board 
of  Works. 

£ s. 

d. 

Limerick  . 

46 

13790-1 

Bulgaden, 

* 

2.  1.91 

31.  1.91 

20  0 

0 

13.  2.91 

— 

Do., 

51 

5880-1 

Murroe,  . 

. m.  & f. 

18.  6.90 

16.  8.90 

200  0 

0 

6.  3.91 

21.  4.91 

bo., 

46 

13898 

Hospital, 

Convent, 

23.  9.91 

26.  9.91 

497  6 

8 

19.10.91 

14.11.91 

Do., 

52 

12975 

St.  Joseph’s, 

Convent, 

26.  5.91 

30.  9.91 

28  0 

0 

26.10.91 

17.12.91 

Do, 

51 

6516-7 

Kildimo,  . 

. m.  & f. 

00 

o 

16.  9.91 

9 0 

0 

17.10.91 

26.  4.92 

Tipperary, 

46 

13847-8 

Hollyford, 

. m.  & f. 

23.  3.91 

29.  5.91 

3 19 

1 

19.  6.91 

— 

Do., 

43 

3999 

Killenaire, 

« 

7.  5.91 

11.  6.91 

109  18 

4 

11.  9.91 

26.  4.92 

Do., 

36 

6721 

24.  1.91 

30.  5.91 

27  13 

4 

4.  9.91 

12.  4.92 

Do., 

43 

4005 

Moycarkey, 

. . . 

7.  5.91 

4.  7.91 

119  10 

0 

12.12.91 

22.  4.92 

Dublin, 

40A 

13611 

Warrenmount,  Conv, 

28.  2.91 

17.  3.91 

104  0 

0 

28.  3.91 

23.10.91 

Do., 

37 

13087 

St.Mary’s(Rathmines)  j 

30.  1.91 

8.  3.91 

r 350  0 

0 

1 28.  3.91 

15.12.91 

Do., 

- 

Do, 

do,  > 

t 50  0 

Do., 

40A 

3918 

Ringsend, 

27.  8.91 

5.11.91 

25  2 

0 

11.12.91 

13.  1.92 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

1301 

St  John’s, 

. . m. 

23.  9.91 

7.11.91 

68  14 

0 

13.11.91 

17.12.91 

Do., 

49 

1840  & 

Rosbercon, 

. m.  & f. 

14.  4.91 

6.  5.91 

38  8 

0 

5.  9.91 

25.  9.91 

3369 

King’s, 

36 

13923 

Banagher, 

. . m. 

18.  9.90 

6.  2.91 

14  19 

1 

11.  3.91 

16.  3.91 

Do., 

41 

7191 

Gortnamona, 

19.10.91 

27.10.91 

2 0 

0 

7.11.91 

12.  4.92 

Longford  . 

28 

12736 

Bonlahy,  . 

28.10.90 

2.12.90 

56  13 

4 

6.  2.91 

23.  2.92 

Do., 

_ 

10298  & 

Cloonteagh, 

. m.  & f. 

9.  4.91 

22.  4.91 

58  5 

4 

4.  5.91 

19.  5.91 

10329 

Do, 

- 

13733 

Lanesborough, 

22.  4.91 

27.  5.91 

78  13 

4 

4.  9.91 

6.10.91 

Louth, 

19 

3001-2 

Omeath,  . 

. m.  & f. 

24.  9.90 

23.12.90 

198  13 

4 

31.  1.91 

20.  2.91 

Galway,  . 

35 

7194 

Derryober, 

21.  7.90 

21.  2.91 

4 0 

0 

10.  3.91 

6.  5.91 

Do., 

34 

1321  & 

Woodford, 

. m.  & f. 

31.10.90 

21.11.90 

8 0 

0 

10.  4.91 

28.  5.91 

1518 

’ Do., 

35 

7194 

Derryober, 

2.  3.91 

14.  3.91 

10  16 

8 

10.  4.91 

6.  5.91 

Do, 

_ 

1828  & 

Esker,  . 

. m.  & f. 

5.  3.91 

21.  4.91 

8G  13 

4 

5.  9.91 

15.10.91 

4220 

Leitrim, 

28 

13770 

Mohill.  . 

. . . 

29.  4.90 

31.12.90 

11  6 

8 

15.  1.91 

— 

Mayo, 

26 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Monast. 

17.10.90 

17.  1.91 

33  6 

8 

14.  2.91 

- 

Do, 

- 

6048-9 

Belcarra, 

. m.  & f. 

14.  3.91 

4.  4.91 

10  13 

4 

22.  4.91 

7.  5.91 

Do, 

- 

- 

Do, 

do. 

11.  6.91 

10.  7.91 

1 0 

0 

31.  7.91 

— 

Do, 

" 

- 

Do, 

do. 

22.  7.91 

28.  8.91 

21  16 

0 

4.  9.91 

Roscommon 

17 

13757 

Tarmon,  , 

• ■ 

6.  2.91 

16.  2.91 

5 3 

4 

15.  6.91 

- 

Do, 

22 

1850  & 

Cortubber, 

. m.  & f. 

13.  2.91 

21.  3.91 

f 63  6 

3 

j 5.  9.01 

6.10.91 

2494 

Do, 

35 

7195 

Mount  Welcome,  . 

22.  4.91 

26.  7.91 

63  G 

8 

18.  9.91 

15.10.91 

Do. 

22 

13978-9 

Ballyfarnon, 

. m.  & f. 

23.  9.91 

G. 10.91 

23  6 

8 

9.12.91 

13.12.91 
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Appendix  L. 


APPENDIX  L. 


Exami- 
nation Questions  proposed  at  Examinations  of  Teachers  and  Monitors 
Qu!^1“-  July,  1890. 

Malt 

Teachers. 


A1  Papers. 


I.-  MALE  TEACHERS. 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  two  diagrams,  showing  furniture  arrangement  for  tripartite 

organization,  (1)  When  one  of  the  galleries  is  in  a separate  class-room, 
(2)  When  both  galleries  are  in  the  school  room.  12  marks. 

2.  State  the  difference  in  the  regulations  affecting  vested  and  non- 
vested  schools  as  to  (1)  use  of  school-room  ; (2)  religious  instruction. 

12  marks. 

3.  Draw  out  a tripartite  eight-lesson  time-table,  general  instruction 

10  till  3 o’clock.  Re-write  it  so  as  to  include  drawing  for  middle  and 
senior  divisions.  12  marks. 

4.  State  the  four  means  by  which  the  teacher  should  direct  the 
progress  of  the  child’s  mind  in  the  process  of  discovery  or  self-instruction. 

12  marks. 

5.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  statement  that  “ when  the  parser  meets 
with  one  of  a well-known  list  of  words/  he  recognises  it  as  such,-  and  not 
from  its  grammatical  force  in  the  sentence  or  its  definition,  and  that  this 
is  quite  legitimate.”  Give  full  reasons  for  your  opinion.  12  marks. 

6.  What  subjects  can  be  most 'effectively  taught  in  (a)  desks,  ( b ) 

draft,  and  (c)  gallery  ? Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  6 marks. 

7.  “ The  assertion  that  a child  must  never  get  anything  by  heart  is 

erroneous.”  Give  examples  of  the  most  important  parts  of  various  subjects 
which,  in  your  opinion,  a boy  ought  to  learn  by  rote.  6 marks. 

8.  A boy  may  be  a good  oral  speller,  but  in  writing  ar  letter  may 

misspell  many  simple  words.  What  does  this  peculiarity  arise  from,  and 
how  may  it  be  corrected  ? ’ 6 marks. 

9.  Writes  out  in  full  the  programme  in  special  subjects  .for  paid 

monitors,  fourth  year.  • 6 marks. 

10.  Write  out  in  proper  form  notes  of  a half-hour  lesson  on  glaciers. 

. ‘ ‘ ’ 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Divide  £996  12s.  into  three  parts,  so  that  the  amounts  may  be 
equal  if  invested  respectively  at  5 per’  cent,  for  2\  years  ; 3|-  ’per  cent 
for  3 years  ; and  4 per  cent,  for  5.  years.  Simple  interest.  20  .marks. 

2.  By  means  of  continued  fractions  find  the  square  root  of  .86. 

20  marks. 
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3.  Two  clocks  are  set  right  at  half- past  seven  in  the.  evening  of-  1st Appendix  L. 

July,  and  it  is  found  that  one  gains  seven  seconds  in  eleven  hours,  and  Exan^,  . , 
the  other  loses  eleven  seconds  in  fourteen  hours.  If  their  rates  continue  nation  . .. 
unaltered,  when  will  they  be  together  again  1 20  marks.  Que:;t?9gfe 

4.  A cistern  is  supplied  by  two  pipes,  A and  B,  and  emptied  by  a Male 
tap  C.  When  the  cistern  is  full  A and  C are  opened,  and  in  45  minutes  Teachers 
the  cistern  is  half  emptied.  A is  then  closed,  and  B opened,  and  the 

rest  is  half  emptied  in  25  minutes.  If  A is  then  opened,  the  cistern  p 
will  be  filled  in  112|  minutes.  Compare  the  sizes  of  A and  B. 

20  marks. 

5.  A man  buys  11  lbs.  of  tea  at  3s.  per  lb.  He  sells  some  at  2s.  8c?. 
per  lb.,  some  at  2s.  11  d.,  and  some  at  3s.  9 d.,  and  gains  16f  per  cent. 

What  quantity  of  each  did  he  sell  ? (The  number  of  pounds  in  each  case 
to  be  integral.)  20  marks. 

6.  Reduce  3769  in  the  decimal  scale  to  the  octary  scale.  Explain 

briefly  the  reason  of  the  process.  10  marks. 

7.  With  what  sum  must  a merchant  commence  trade  so  as  to  be 

worth  £15,000  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  if  he  may  be  expected  to 
clear  annually  an  eighth  of  his  capital?  10  marks. 

8.  Winch  investment  would  pay  the  higher  interest,  in  5 per  cents, 

at  137^,  or  in  34  per  cents,  at  914;  and  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
the  rates  per  cent,  of  the  interest  paid  ? 10  marks. 

9.  A and  B join  capitals  in  the  ratio  of  7 to  1 1.  At  the  end  of  seven 

months  A withdraws  one-half  of  his  capital,  and  B one-third  of  his ; 
and  after  eleven  months  more  they  divide  a profit  of  £5,148  10s.  What 
share  of  this  profit  goes  to  each  ? 10  marks. 

10.  A person  remits  money  from  Ireland  to  be  invested  in  the  French 
3 per  cent,  stocks.  The  interest  of  money  amounts  per  annum  to  as 
many  francs  as  he  remitted  pounds.  Reckoning  a pound  sterling  as 
equal  to  25  francs,  find  the  value  of  the  French  stocks.  10  marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  of  these  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  u Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air , a touch,  a feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 

Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art  ? 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I am  struck  to  the  quick, 

Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  ’gainst  my  fury 

Do  I take  part : the  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  : they  being  penitent, 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a frown  further.  Go,  release  them,  Ariel : 

My  chai'ms  I’ll  break,  their  senses  I’ll  restore, 

And  they  shall  be  themselves .” 

Parse  the  words  in  italics,  and  give  a paraphrase  of  the  entire  passage, 

20  marks, 

2 G 
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AppendivL.  2.  Give  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

Fx-imU  “ Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

nation  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Questions.  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Male  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood.”  10  marks. 

Teachers.  3 Qive  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words  : — Gospel , stair, 
A>  Papers,  gaunt,  fend,  yard , dismay.  10  marks. 

4.  Quote  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

10  marks. 

5.  Illustrate  by  four  words  traced  through  the  different  languages, 

the  affinity  between  the  English.  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  German 
languages.  10  marks. 

6.  What  century  is  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  learning  i What 

causes  contributed  to  it,  and  how  1 6 marks. 

7.  Give  as  complete  a list  as  you  can  of  Irish  historical  chronicles, 

written  in  the  Irish  language.  6 marks. 

8.  j | w-  | — 

Give  the  names  of  the  foregoing  poetic  measures,  and  write  out  a line 

under  each.  6 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  adjuncts  by  which  sentences  are  enlarged! 

6 marks. 

1 0.  What  are  the  three  classes  of  figures  of  speech,  and  in  what  does 

the  deviation  in  each  consist!  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power 
gentle  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  whcih  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Two  quadrilaterals  whose  diagonals  intersect  at  equal  angles  are 
to  one  another  in. the  ratio.of  the  rectangles  of  the  diagonals.  20  marks. 

• 2.  Given  the  base,  the  ratio  of  the  sides,  and  the  difference  of  the 

baSe  angles,  construct  the  triangle.  20  marks. 
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3.  If  the  sides  of  a triangle  be  denoted  by  a,  b,  c,  and  half  their  sum 
by  S,  show  that  the  square  of  the  area  = S . S — a . S - b . S - c. 

20  marks. 

4.  The  square  on  either  side  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 

rectangle  contained  by  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  the  hypotenuse 
and  the  other  side.  20  marks. 

5.  The  base  of  a hollow  right  prism  is  an  equilateral  triangle  ; the 
vertical  faces  of  the  prism  are  squares,  each  side  of  which  is  ten  inches. 
The  prism  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  largest  possible  sphere  is  then 
submerged  in  it.  Find  the  amount  of  water  remaining  in  the  prism. 

20  marks. 

6.  The  base  of  a pyramid  is  a triangle  whose  sides  are  6 feet  3 

inches,  7 feet  3 inches,  and  9 feet ; the  volume  of  the  pyramid  is  1 0 
cubic  yards.  Find  the  height  of  the  pyramid.  10  marks. 

7.  Divide  a right  angle  into  five  equal  parts.  10  marks. 

8.  On  a given  right  line  to  construct  a rectilineal  figure  similar  to  a 
given  one,  and  similarly  placed  as  regards  any  side  of  the  latter. 

10  marks. 

9.  Prove  that  if  two  triangles  have  an  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  an 
angle  of  the  other,  the  sides  about  two  other  angles  proportional,  and 
the  remaining  angles  of  the  same  species,  the  triangles  are  similar. 

10  marks. 

10.  An  isosceles  triangle,  whose  area  is  400  square  feet,  has  each  of 
the  base  angles  one-fourth  of  the  vertical  angle  ; find  the  sides. 

10  marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected . 
Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

Infinitude  of  Time  and  Space. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  part ; there  all  the  honour  lies. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  n terms  of  the  series — 

a,  (a-\-b)x,  (a-f-2&)cc2,  (a  + 36)a£,  &c.,  &c. 

20  marks. 

2 (a.)  If  a and  b are  the  roots  of  the  equation — 

x2  + rx  + s=0  ; prove  that  ab-s^O. 

(b.)  Show  that  in  the  equation  ax2  + bx  + c = 0 the  roots  when  real 
wo- both  negative.  20  marks. 

2 G 2 
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3.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

y + 2V x-y=x  - 3. 


xy=z  36. 

4.  The  first,  second,  and  third  terms  of  a series  are 

11,1 


20  marks 


and 


V2*  1+  V2  4 + 3V2  ' 

determine  whether  this  series  is  arithmetical  or  geometrical,  and  find 

2q  marks 


the  fourth  term. 

5.  Find  the  value  of- 


1 - ax 


1+ ax 


J\ 


+ bx 


- bx 


when 


6.  Solve  the  equation  — 

7.  Show  that- 


«=*  /ITT 

a \f  b * 


Via  + x = 2 + x - Vx. 


20  marks. 
10  marks. 


10  marks. 


8.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  multiplied  by  the  sum  of 

their  squares  shall  be  272,  while  their  difference  multiplied  by  the 
difference  of  their  squares  shall  be  32.  10  marks. 

9.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

3 + V7  . 

3-V7  : 

and  show  that 


aV  ( a . + x) 

7(a  + x-)-Vx=a  + X + V(-aX  + X~)- 


10  marks. 

10.  Verify  the  following  statement : — There  are  three  cube  roots  of 


unity,  namely,  1 and -1-4- ^ 


2 v(-i;. 


10  marks. 


HISTORV.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspectoi. 

1.  Name  the  periods  into  which  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  may 

be  divided.  8 marks. 

2.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  battles,  and  say  who  were  the 
contending  parties — Navarino , Solferino,  Pultowa , Jena.  8 marks. 

3.  State  what  you  know  of  the  following  treaties  of  peace,  giving 

dates  -.—Tilsit,  Aix-la-Chapelle , Utrecht.  8 marks. 

4.  Give  ail  account  of  the  East  India  Company , and  mention 

some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  its  existence.  .8  marks. 

5.  Who  were  the  generals  of  Justinian1?  With  what  exploit  are 

their  names  chiefly  connected  % 8 marks. 

. 6.  After  what  event  did  Greece  become  a Roman  province  ? Give 
the  date.  4 marks.  , 
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7.  What  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Belgium  occurred  in  Appendix  L. 

1795,  1814,  and  1830  respectively  1 3 marks.  Exami_ 

8.  Who  were  Queen  Eortense,  Marco  Polo,  Suwarrow  ? 5 marks.  nation 

9.  In  what  respects  are  the  following  places  historically  interesting : — Questions.  ,* 

Cadiz,  Marseilles,  Granada  1 4 marks.  Male 

10.  What  was  the  Star  Chamber  ? How  long  did  it  exist,  and  what  Teachers* 

statute  was  violated  by  its  powers  1 4 marks.  A,  ^Trs> 


GEOGRAPHY.— GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions,  of  which  the  first  question  must  be  one,  are 
to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  Central  America  from  the  confines  of  Mexico  to' 

the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus;  defining  the-  several  territories 
included  within  those  limits,  and  marking  the  situation  of  the  principal  * 
towns.  16  marks. 

2.  Give  the  formulae  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  a place  from  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  explain  each  by  the  aid  of  a diagram. 

If  the  captain  of  a ship  south  of  the  Equator  on  21  December 
find  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  55|°,  what  is  his  latitude,  the 
sun  passing  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  1 12  marks. 

3.  Describe  Polynesia  under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  group  of 

islands,  (6)  nature  of  their  origin,  (c)  productions.  12  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  chief  ocean  currents  as  to  origin,  course,  temperature, 

and  velocity.  10  marks. 

5.  Prom  what  countries  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  chiefly 

obtained  1 With  what  rocks  are  they  respectively  often  found 
associated1?  10  marks. 

6.  Enumerate  five  uses  of  the  atmosphere.  6 marks. 

7.  State  what  is  meant  by  the  “right,”  “parallel,”  and  “oblique” 

positions  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres.  Describe  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  in  the  first  of  those  positions.  6 marks. 

8.  Name  foreign  possessions  in  India  of  other  countries  than 

Britain ; and  mark  their  positions  on  a small  sketch  map  of  the 
Peninsula.  ® marks. 

9.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  the  Black  Forest, 

the  Basque  provinces  1 ® marks. 

10.  Give  a brief  description  of  Antarctica.  6 marks. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A line  BC  subtends  a right  angle  at  A.  If  the  angles  of 
elevation  at  A and  B of  a tower  at  C be  30°  and  18°  respectively,  show 
that  the  height  of  the  tower 

AB 

= ,v/2T5v'5  marks. 
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2.  Prove  the  following  relation  : 
s 0 - cot 

1 + cos  6 10  marks. 

3.  Solve  the  equations 

sin  x + sin  y = a. 
cos  x + cos  y = b. 

10  marks. 

4.  Show  how  to  find  the  area  of  a quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a circle 

in  terms  of  the  sides.  10  marks. 

5.  If  S|n  ^ = p and  ^ = q,  find  tan  A and  tan  B. 

sin  B tan  B 


10  marks. 

v 6.  At  a distance  of  1 20  yards  from  the  foot  of  a tower,  the  angle  of 
elevation  is  half  what  it  is  at  a distance  of  45  yards.  What  is  the  height 
of  the  tower  1 5 marks. 

7 . Given  the  angles  of  a triangle  and  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed 

circle,  to  find  the  sides.  5 marks. 

8.  Two  sides  of  a triangle  are  700  yards  and  500  yards  respectively 
and  the  contained  angle  is  72°  40'  ; find  the  remaining  angles. 

log  9 = -954242 5.  log  2 = -3010300.  L tan  53°  40'  = 10-1334356. 
L tan  12°  46'=9-3552267.  5 marks. 

9.  Assuming  the  ordinary  expressions  for  sin  3 A and  cos  3 A, 

express  tan  3 A in  terms  of  tan  A.  5 marks. 

10.  In  the  triangle  ABC  the  angle  A is  obtuse,  prove  that 


cos  A—. 


b2  + c2  - a2  < 
~Wc  5 


and  write  out  the  logarithmic  equation  for  sin  A deduced  from  this 
formula.  £ marks. 


MECHANICS. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A weight  P after  falling  freely  through  a height  A begins  to  pull  up 
a heavier  body  Q by  means  of  cord  passing  over  a pulley  as  in  Atwood’s 
machine.  Find  the  height  through  which  Q will  be  raised. 

. 10  marks. 

Prove  that  with  a given  velocity  the  greatest  range  of  a projectile 
on  a horizontal  plane  is  obtained  with  an  angle  of  projection  of  45°. 

. 10  marks. 

Pom^  O is  taken  outside  a triangle  ABC  and  forces  represented 
y OA,  OB,  OC,  act  on  a particle  at  O.  Show  that  their  resultant  i3 
represented  in  direction  by  OG,  and  in  magnitude  by  3 OG,  where  C 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle.  10  marks. 

4.  A body  weighing  10  lbs.,  moving  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour 
overtakes  a body  weighing  5 lbs.  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  Find  the  velocities  after  impact — 

(a.)  If  the  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic. 

(6.)  If  the  bodies  are  perfectly  inelastic.  10  mark?* 
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5.  Investigate  a general  formula  for  finding  the  resultant  of  two  given  AppeniixL. 
velocities  whose  directions  are  inclined  at  a given  angle.  10  marks.  ExamL* 

6.  From  the  top  of  a tower  300  feet  high  a stone  is  projected  nation 

downwards  with  a velocity  of  20  feet  per  second.  After  what  inter-  Questions, 
val  must  a stone  be  allowed  to  drop  from  a point  100  feet  high  so  j[fa[e 
that  both  stones  may  reach  the  ground  together  ? 5 marks.  Teachers . 

7.  A uniform  bar  4 feet  long  is  used  as  a lever  of  the  first  order.  A, 

If  the  fulcrum  is  seven  inches  from  the  weight  and  a power  of  10  lbs.  ‘ apers 
can  balance  a weight  of  78  lbs.,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  bar? 

5 marks. 

8.  An  inclined  plane  rises  5 in  13.  What  weight  will  be  supported 
on  the  plane  by  a force  of  35  lbs.  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  ? 

5 marks. 
v2 

9.  Prove  that  for  uniform  circular  motion  /=-  and  explain  the 

r 

terms  used  in  this  equation.  5 marks. 

10.  Define  unit  of  velocity  and  unit  of  acceleration.  Show  that  when 
the  units  of  length  and  time  vary,  the  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly 
as  the  unit  of  length  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  time.  5 marks. 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Conn  ell  an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Enunciate  Pascal’s  Law  as  to  pressure  of  fluids. 

(6.)  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  it  is  shown  that  pressure  is 
transmitted  in  all  directions. 

(c.)  Why  cannot  the  equality  of  pressure  be  established  experimentally? 

12  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Why  does  a fall  in  the  barometer  usually  precede  rain  in  our 
latitudes  ? 

(b.)  Why  does  a rise  of  the  barometer  generally  indicate  fine  weather  ? 

S marks. 

3.  A cube  of  wood  is  floating  in  water.  A weight  of  one  pound 

being  placed  on  the  top  the  cube  is  observed  to  sink  three  inches. 
Find  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  cube.  A cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1,000  ozs.  10  marks. 

4.  Prove  that  in  the  common  suction  pump  when  the  water  fills  the 

pipe  and  the  barrel  as  far  as  the  spout,  the  effort  necessary  to  raise  the 
piston  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  water  the  base  of  which  is 
the  piston  and  the  height  the  vertical  distance  of  the  spout  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  8 marks. 

5.  A rectangle  is  immersed  vertically  in  water  with  one  side  in  the 
surface.  Determine  the  depth  of  the  horizontal  line  that  will  divide 
this  rectangle  into  two  parts  on  which  the  whole  pressures  are  equal. 

12  marks. 

6.  Thermometers  do  not  indicate  the  true  temperature  of  the  air : 

why?  4 marks. 

7 . Describe  the  two  experiments  of  Pascal  by  which  he  proved  that 

the  force  which  sustains  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  6 marks. 
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AppendteL.  8.  Show  the  connexion  between  the  principle  of  Archimedes  and  air 
Exami-  Walloons.  5 marks, 

natton  9.  The  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  11-4.  What  is  the  real  weight  of 
miKsjnona.  a Piece  of  lead  which  when  suspended  in  salt  water,  sp.  gr.  1-025  "seems 
Male  to  weigh  a pound  1 5 marks 

Teachers,  10.  A cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  liquid  is  floated  on  a piece  of  cork 
A' Papers.  °n  the  surface  of  perfectly  still  water.  A small  hole  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  cylinder  and  a stream  of  liquid  flows  out.  Explain  and 
account  for  what  happens.  5 marks. 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE-50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Conxellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  IIeadex,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  statement  that  heat  is  a form  of 

energy?  How  may  the  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to  a unit  of 
heat  be  determined?  12  marks 

2.  Describe  in  detail  a mode  of  determining  the  elastic  force  of  aque- 
ous vapour.  10  marka^ 

3 Prove  that,  for  every  degree  of  increase  of  temperature,  a given 
bulk  of  gas  under  constant  pressure  increases  in  volume  by  a quantity 
equal  to  j^th  part  of  its  bulk  at  zero.  9 mmis. 

4.  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  re- 

spectively produced  when  a bullet  weighing  50  grammes  and  having  a 
velocity  of  500  metres,  and  a cannon  ball  weighing  40  kilogrammes 
with  a velocity  of  400  metres,  strike  a target  1 9 marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  an  engine! 

i H1®11  “ a Perfect  engiae  heat  is  taken  in  at  a temperature  of 

144  C.,  and  given  out  at  a temperature  of  36°  C.,  what  is  the  greatest 
theoretical  useful  effect  ? 10  marks 

6.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  varies 

inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source?  5 marks 

7.  Water  may  be  frozen  in  a red-hot  crucible.  How?  4 marks] 

8.  In  locomotive  engines  two  eccentrics  are  commonly  used.  Why? 

9.  Distinguish  between  a compound  engine  and  a steam-jacketed  engine, 
and  explain  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  each.  8 marks. 

10  Describe  the  several  ways  in  which  heat  absorbed  by  a body, 
manifests  its  presence.  4 marks 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted, 

Mr.  Cosxellax,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headex,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A ray  of  light  falls  perpendicularly  on  one  of  the  two  faces  of  a 
right-angled  isosceles  prism  which  contain  the  right  angle ; indicate 
(using  a diagram)  the  subsequent  path  of  the  ray,  and  explain  your 

construction.  14  marks. 
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2.  What  is  understood  by  the  interference  of  light  1 Describe  any  AppcndicL. 

experiment  by  which  this  phenomenon  may  be  observed,  and  give  the  Exa^“  . 
scientific  explanation  of  its  cause.  10  marks.  nation 

3.  What  are  the  laws  of  the  vibration  of  air  (a)  in  stopped  pipes,  Questions.  > 

(b)  in  open  pipes  ? Show  how  these  laws  can  be  verified  by  means  of  a Mate 

pitch  pipe.  8 marks.  Teacher £ 

4.  Determine  by  aid  of  a diagram  the  relation  between  the  conjugate  . 1 . 

foci  in  case  of  a convex  spherical  mirror.  A luminous  point  is  1 4 inches  A Pa^era* 
in  front  of  a convex  spherical  mirror  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  10 

inches.  Find  the  position  of  the  image.  10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  phonograph,  and  explain  its 

action.  8 marks. 

6.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  the  “ distance  of  distinct 

vision  ” has  been  ascertained.  5 marks. 

7.  Point  out  the  difference  between  the  natural  diatonic  scale  and 

the  scale  of  equal  temperament.  6 marks. 

8.  Explain  by  means  of  illustration  the  terms  “ limit  of  refraction” 

and  “ total  reflection.”  4 marks. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  field  of  view  of  a microscope?  Describe  by  aid 
of  a diagram  any  contrivance  by  which  it  may  be  enlarged.  6 marks. 

10.  You  are  required  to  compare  numerically  the  intensity  of  a 
candle  light  with  that  of  a gas  jet ; how  would  you  proceed  to  do  so  1 

4 marks. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.  — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted . 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector.  . 

1.  Explain  how  the  action  of  the  iron  in  ships  on  the  compass  needle 

may  be  counterbalanced.  10  marks. 

2.  In  submarine  telegraph  wires  the  signals  must  be  slower  than  in 

air  wires,  in  order  to  obtain  clear  indications.  Why  1 8 marks. 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  current  strength  of  a given  battery  dependent 

on  the  length,  thickness,  and  substance  of  the  connecting  wire  1 How 
would  you  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  your  statement  ? 12  marks. 

4.  The  force  which  determines  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle 
is  neither  attractive,  nor  repulsive,  but  simply  directive.  Explain  this 
statement  clearly. 

Compare  the  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  alone,  with  that  of  an 
ordinary  bar  magnet  five  or  six  inches  distant,  upon  a compass  needle 
floating  on  a cork  in  a basin  of  smooth  water.  10  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  construction  of  Faraday’s  voltameter,  and  explain  its 

principle.  10  marks. 

6.  What  is  an  astatic  needle  1 How  would  you  render  a single  mag- 
netic needle  astatic  1 8 marks. 

7.  A charged  Leyden  jar  stands  on  a cake  of  resin  • if  you  touch  the 

knob  do  you  get  a shock  ? Explain  your  answer.  6 marks. 

8.  Explain  clearly  what  you  understand  by  (a)  the  polarization  of 

electrodes,  and  (6)  the  passive  state  of  iron.  4 marks. 

9.  Name  and  define  the  standard  electrical  units  of  (a)  resistance 

(b)  electromotive  force ; (c)  current ; (d)  quantity.  4 marks. 

10.  Describe  Klup’s  compensation  method  of  comparing  the  strength 

of  two  bar  magnets.  3 marks. 
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One  hour  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  By  what  tests  are  the  groups  of  common  acid  radicals  distin- 
guished 1 . 10  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Describe  the  process  of  preparing  corrosive  sublimate  from  a' 

Sulphate  of  mercury ; (6)  state  how  this  substance  acts  as  a poison,  and 
mention  the  special  antidote.  10  marks, 

3.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  from  bone  ash,  indicating 

the  changes  by  equations.  10  marks. 

4.  Explain,  and  give  in  chemical  symbols,  the  result  when  powdered 

chrome  iron  ore,  mixed  with  equal  weights  of  nitre  and  potassium  car- 
bonate, is  fused  in  a crucible  and  then  boiled  in  water.  10  marks. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  processes  of  photo- 
graphy, quoting  the  equations.  10  marks. 

6.  From  what  source  is  ammonia  now  chiefly  obtained  ? State  the  best 

means  of  preparing  ammonia  gas,  indicating  by  an  equation  the  decom- 
position that  takes  place.  5 marks. 

7.  Point  out  the  chemical  analogies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 

arsenic.  5 marks. 

8.  How  many  grains  of  nitre  and  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  required 

to  yield  100  grains  of  pure  nitric  acid  1 5 marks. 

9.  How  is  oxygen  cheaply  obtained  on  a large  scale  directly  from  the 

air  1 5 marks. 

10.  Giv^e  the  symbol,  atomic  weight,  and  density  of  nitrogen.  Mention 
two  important  compounds  which  it  forms  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

5 marks. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  isomeric,  metameric,  and  polymeric  compounds? 

Explain  by  examples.  10  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Describe  the  preparation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  giving  the 
chemical  symbol. 

( b .)  Distinguish  the  French  and  American  sorts.  Also  state  the  effect 
of  chlorine  gas  on  this  substance.  10  marks. 

3.  Give  the  principle  .on  which  the  quantitative  determination  of 

carbon  and  hydrogen  is  based.  10  marks. 

4.  Find  the  true  formula  of  an  acid,  of  which  0-305  gram  gives  on  com- 

bustion 0-761  gram  of  C02  and  0-136  gram  of  H20 ; while  0-391  gram  of 
its  silver  salt  contains  0*184  gram  of  silver.  10  marks. 

5.  What  are  amines  1 Give  their  formulas  for  the  ethyl  series,  and 

for. some  analogous  organo-metallic  bodies.  10  marks. 
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6.  How  is  chloral  obtained?  What  explanation  is  given  of  its  Appendix  L. 

medicinal  action  1 5 marks.  ExamT 

7.  Give  the  principal  characteristics  of  iodine.  Give  also  a test  for  natJon" 

this  substance.  5 marks.  Questions. 

8.  Give  the  names  and  formulae  of  the  three  classes  of  carboliy- 

drates,  showing  how  they  are  related.  5 marks.  Teachers 

9.  State  how  metallic  arsenic  is  procured  from  the  ore,  also  how  the  , " — 

substance  changes  on  being  heated  to  dull  redness.  5 marks.  apers‘ 

10.  Quote  the  general  formula  for  each  of  the  following  series : — 

paraffine,  olefine,  acetylene,  terpene,  and  benzene.  5 marks. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

■ 1.  State  the  proportion  of  inorganic  or  mineral  matter  usually  left 
after  combustion,  by  plants,  dry  soil,  and  dry  animal  substances  respec- 
tively. 10  marks. 

2.  State  the  various  sources  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed 

by  plants  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  10  marks. 

3.  Give  a short  description  of  the  following  mineral  substances,  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  soils,  viz. : — Potash,  soda,  magnesia,  silica. 

10  marks. 

4.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  following  substances  as  cattle  foods 

(explain  fully) : — Linseed-cake , rape  cake , palm-nut  meal,  spring  and 
winter  beans.  10  marks. 

5.  Explain  fully  why  the  dung  of  the  growing  amimal  is  of  a richer 
quality  than  that  of  a grown  one  on  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  food. 

10  marks. 

6.  Show  how  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  enter  into  plants.  5 marks. 

7.  What  advantage  results  from  reducing  and  dissolving  bones  when 

applied  as  a manure  1 5 marks. 

8.  What  kind  of  mineral  matter  does  the  animal  principally  require 

to  build  up  and  repair  the  waste  of  its  bones,  flesh,  and  blood  respec- 
tively 1 5 marks. 

9.  To  what  crops  may  guano  be  profitably  applied  ? What  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  with  certain  crops  when  using  it  ? 5 marks. 

10.  Explain  how  land  barren  from  green  vitriol  may  be  improved. 

5 marks. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dugan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Narrate  the  action  of  the  Tempest  in  Acts  I.  and  II.  as  briefly 

as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  15  marks. 

2.  Give  as  closely  as  you  can  in  their  own  words  the  remarks  whicli 

Adrian  and  Gonzalo  make  with  regard  to  the  climate,  appearance,  &c., 
of  the  isle,  and  their  own  condition  on  landing  from  the  storm,  and 
also  the  satirical  comments  of  their  companions.  12  marks. 
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3.  Write  notes  on  the  following  passages,  and  say  in  what  connexion 
each  occurs  : — 

(a)  Set. — Well ; I am  standing  water . 

Ant. — I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

(b)  Ij  it  wore  a hybe 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper. 

(c)  I will  disease  me,  and  myself  present 
As  1 was  sometime  Milan. 

(d)  You  fools  ! I and  my  fellows  are  ministers  of  fate. 

12  marks. 

4.  Ariel  induces  Prospero  to  relent  in  his  vengeance.  Give  the 
substance  of  the  conversation,  with  illustrative  quotations.  9 marks. 

5.  Quote  Gonzalo’s  epitome  of  the  action  of  the  Tempest  in  Act  V. 

beginning — “ Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,"  &c.  12  marks. 

6.  Give  the  speakers  and  context  of  the  following  : — i 
(«)  This  can  sack  and  drinking  do. 

(b)  And  vjould  no  more  endure  this  wooden  slavery  than  to  suffer 

the  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. 

(c)  Misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange  bedfellows.  6 marks. 

7.  Prosper. — “ How  fares  the  king  and 's  followers  ?" 

Give  the  substance  of  the  reply  to  this  question.  6 marks. 

8.  Write  notes  on — “ Still  vexed  Bermoothes ,"  “ blue-eyed  hag," 

“ Come,  thou  tortoise  ! when?"  6 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  blessings  which  Juno  and  Ceres  give  to  the  lovers'? 

6 marks. 

10.  Write  out  either  of  Ariel’s  songs  beginning — 

(a)  “ Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 

or, 

(5)  “ Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I." 

6 marks. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  a spherical  triangle  ABC  prove  that — 

sin  l {a  + b)  cos  \ (A  - B) 
sin  £ c sin  C 

10  marks. 

2.  Prove  that  the  arcs  of  great  circles  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a 

spherical  triangle  to  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  sides  meet  in  a 
point.  10  marks. 

3.  From  the  formula 

cos  a = cos  b . cos  c -f-  sin  b . sin  c . cos  A, 
deduce  the  value  of  tan  \ A in  terms  of  the  sides.  10  marks. 

4.  ABC  is  a spherical  triangle  with  angle  at  C a right  angle ; show- 

how  to  find  c when  A and  a are  given.  Why  is  there_  an  ^ambiguity 
in  this  case  1 10  marks. 
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sin  1 (A  + B + G -it)  Appendix  L. 

5.  Assuming  tan  i 2 = ^ATS  + C - *)’  E W 

deduce,  in  a form  adapted  to  logarithms,  a formula  to  express  the  Questions, 
area  of  a spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  the  three  sides.  10  marks. 

6.  Prove  that  half  the  sum  of  two  sides  of  a spherical  triangle  and  Teachers 

half  the  sum  of  the  opposite  angles  are  of  the  same  affection.  

5 marks.  A'  Papers. 

7.  Show  that  in  a right-angled  spherical  triangle  with  right  angle  C, 

cos  c = cot  A . cot  B.  5 marks. 

8.  Prove  by  a construction  that  every  great  circle  passing  through 
the  pole  of  another  great  circle  cuts  it  at  right  angles.  5 marks. 

9.  The  length  of  a degree  at  the  equator  is  69 -2  statute  miles : 

what  is  the  length  of  a degree  at  the  parallel  of  45°  1 5 marks. 

10.  In  a right-angled  spherical  triangle  ABC  the  hypotenuse 
c = 2 a : show  that 

sec  a = 2 sin  A.  5 marks, 


REASONING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Draw  out  a scheme  of  “ opposition,”  showing  the  four  kinds  of  pro- 
positions that  can  be  made  regarding  any  given  subject  and  predicate  ; 
and  the  character  of  each  proposition  according  to  the  quality  of  matter. 

10  marks. 

2.  What  are  the  two  “ remarks  ” needful  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  weight  due  to  different  testimonies  1 10  marks. 

3.  State  how  propositions  in  A and  O may  be  illatively  converted. 

Give  an  example  of  each  case,  explaining  fully.  10  marks. 

4.  Discuss  how  far  the  syllogism  is  useful  (1)  as  a means  of  instruc- 
tion, (2)  as  a source  of  information.  10  marks. 

5.  Examine  the  following  argument,  and  show  that  it  is  valid  though 

irregular  in  form  : — “ It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  decide  for  him  who 
is  in  the  right ; this  plaintiff  is  in  the  right ; therefore  it  is  the  judge’s 
duty  to  decide  for  him.”  10  marks. 

6.  Is  the  case  of  “ convertible  terms  ” an  exception  to  the  general  rule 

as  to  the  distribution  of  the  predicate  of  a proposition  1 Explain,  and 
give  an  example.  5 marks. 

7.  Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  sources  of  temptation.  This  man 

is  neither  wealthy  nor  poor  ; therefore  he  is  not  subject  to  temptation. 
Examine  the  validity  of  this  syllogism.  5 marks. 

8.  Show  by  examples  that  the  fallacy  of  affirming  the  consequent 

of  a conditional  syllogism,  and  thence  inferring  the  truth  of  the- 
antecedent,  corresponds  to  the  fallacy  in  categoricals  of  undistributed 
middle  or  of  negative  premises.  5 marks. 

9.  Show  that  the  objections  to  an  argument  expressed  as  an  enthy- 

meme  may  be  twofold,  but  yet  not  different  in  kind.  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  peculiarity  of  the  definitions  in  mathematics  on 
account  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  base  our  reasonings  upon  them. 

5 marks. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1 • “ T<rach  tlie  inflections  (in  grammar)  inductively.”  Explain  clearly 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  show  by  illustrations  how  this  method  is  carried 
ou^'  . 12  marks. 

, Write  out  a tripartite  timetable;  general  instruction  10  till  3 
o clock  ; workmistress  employed  two  hours  daily.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  introduction  and  progress  of  the  moni- 
torial system  in  these  countries.  12  marks. 

4.  In  a quadripartite  system  of  organization,  (a)  how  are  the  pupils 

disposed  at  every  lesson  during  the  day,  ( b ) of  eight  lessons  in  the  day,' 
how  many  will  be  received  by  the  pupil  in  each  position— desk,  gallery, 
draft  circles  1 12  marks. 

5.  Who  are  recognised  as  the  patrons  of  schools,  (a)  vested  in  the 
Commissioners,  (b)  in  trustees,  and  (c)  non-vested  schools  under  the 
control  of  a local  committee  ? What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  such 

pa?°m  ? , , 12  marks. 

0.  lo  what  class  of  teaching,  inductive  or  deductive,  do  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  physical  sciences  respectively  belong  1 Explain. 

7.  Describe  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  methodical  preparation 

of  notes  of  lessons.  q marks. 

8.  What  are  the  most  useful  parts  of  geography  for  home  lessons  1 

Give  details  for  the  several  classes.  6 marks. 

, 9.  Write  out  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  regarding  the  books 
to  be  used  in  National  schools,  and  the  books  not  to  be  used. 

6 marks. 


10.  Note  briefly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  home  lessons. 


6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Express  log  30375  in  terms  of  log  2 and  log  3 to  the  base  10. 

20  marks 

2.  It  is  required  to  find  a sum  of  money  of  which  in  the  space  of 

four  years  the  true  discount  at  simple  interest  is  £5  more  at  the  rate 
of  6 than  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum.  20  marks. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  harmonieal  progression,  and  state  how  a 
harmonical  may  be  converted  into  an  arithmetical  progression. 

20  marks. 

. ^ne  dock  gams  7 seconds  in  2^  hours  ; another  gains  11  seconds 
in  31  hours ; which  gains  the  most,  and  if  they  are  set  right  at  noon  of 
1st  July,  what  will  be  the  true  time  when  the  difference  in  their  time3 
is  1 minute  1 20  marks. 

5.  Reduce  21043  from  the  quinary  to  the  decimal  system  (a)  by 
means  of  multiplication,  and  ( b ) of  division.  20  marks. 
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6.  Given  40  and  46-305  the  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a geometrical  type****** 

series  ; find  the  ratio.  10  marks.  Rxami- 

7.  The  difference  between  the  simple  interest  and  the  discount  on  a nation 

certain  sum  of  money  due  in  4 months  at  8 per  cent.,  is  6s.  4c?.  ; find  Questlong- 
the  sum.  10  marks.  Male 

8.  'If  ore  loses  41-5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  roasting,  and  43-75  of  Teacher*. 

the  remainder  in  smelting;  how  much  ore  must  be  raised  to  produce  ^ paper9. 
1,000  tons  of  metal?  10  marks. 

9.  Show  that  Troy  ounces  are  reduced  to  avoirdupois  ounces  when 

multiplied  by  the  fraction  i£§.  Hence  find  the  number  of  avoir- 
dupois ounces  and  grains  in  1336  Troy  ounces.  10  marks. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  present  value  of  £1,000  due  in  4 

years  at  5 per  cent,  simple,  and  at  5 per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

10  marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this- paper. 

R.B. — Only  jive  of  these  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one , are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Lie  there,  m3'  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes,  have  comfort. 

The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touched 

The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 

I have  with  such  provision  in  mine,  art . 

So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul- — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair , 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard’st  cry,  which  thou  saw’st  sink.  Sit  down  ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I am,  but  stopped, 

And  left  me  to  a bootless  inquisition ; 

Concluding,.  “ Stay,  not  yet.” 

(a.)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(b.)  Write  a paraphrase  of  the  passage.  ^0  marks. 

2.  What  qualities  are  required  for  perspicuity  in  the  construction 

of  sentences  1 10  marks. 

3.  Correct  or  defend  the  structure  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a.)  He  sang  that  all  the  world  may  hear. 

(b.)  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 

(c.)  I should  be  obliged  to  him  if . he  will  gratify  me  in  that 
particular. 

(<?.)  That' is  seldom  or  ever  the  case. 

(e.)  A talent  of  that  kind  would,  perhaps,  prove  the  likeliest  of 
any  other  to  succeed.  10  marks. 
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i.  Give  a particular  analysis  of  the  following 

“ '"’iH  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business  : 

He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ; and  I have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon.”  ’ l0  marks. 

0.  Uive  the  derivation  of  tug,  sneak,  rather , batter,  drip. 

r -ri  i • „ 10  marks. 

0.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  following  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  rive 
an  example  of  each  '.—Metaphor,  allegory,  metonymy.  6 marks 

\ "lv.e  meaning  of  the  following  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  with  a 
word  derived  fiom  each  : — Fmn,  beorht,  ripan,  wenan,  sciran. 

please"^’XPlail1  ^ idiomatic  exPressions  I am  mistaken,”  “ Jyoa 

?n  *7°  cUyisio„ns  of  prepositions,  explaining  each.  6 Sarka 

Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run 
Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun"; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows.  * 

But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power 
gentle  and  obedience  libera),  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 

life,  and  which  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 

sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  their  common  tangent  at  either 

side  subtends  aright  angle  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  its  square  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  their  diameters.  20  marks. 

2.  Describe  a circle  of  given  radius  that  shall  touch  two  given  circles. 

How  many  solutions  1 marks. 

3.  Given  the  base,  area,  and  ratio  of  the  sides  of  a triangle,  to  con- 

s“  , , 4.  .1  v 20  marks. 

•a.  I1  °y?  * v 8 aiea  of„a  reSular  hexagon  inscribed  in  a circle  is 

iree-fourths  of  the  area  of  a regular  hexagon  circumscribed  to  the 
01rc!e-  20  marks. 
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5.  A hemispherical  bowl,  whose  internal  radius  is  12  inches,  is  filled  dppendfoL. 

with  water  and  kept  so  that  its  rim  is  horizontal.  A cone,  whose  g " • 
base  radius  is  6 inches,  is  placed  with  its  . axis  vertical,  its  base  level  SoT 
with  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  and  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  Questions, 
the  bowl.  — 7 

Find  the  amount  of  water  left  in  the  bowl  after  the  cone  is  thus  Teachers. 
placed.  20  marks.  

6.  To  describe  to  a given  triangle  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  A Pnpers‘ 
rectilineal  figure,  and  having  an  angle  common  with  an  external  angle 

of  the  triangle.  10  marks. 

7.  At  every  point  on  a circle  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the 

radius.  Prove.  10  marks. 

8.  Describe  a regular  pentagon  about  a given  circle.  10  marks. 

9.  The  three  perpendiculars  of  a triangle  are  concurrent.  Prove. 

10  marks. 

10.  A vessel  in  the  form  of  a frustum  of  a cone  is  filled  with  water. 

The  diameters  of  the  ends  of  the  vessel  are  3 feet,  and  2 feet  6 inches  ; 
and  the  height  is  4 feet.  Assuming  that  a cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
1,000  ounces,  find  the  weight  of  water  in  the  vessel.  10  marks. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 
Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

A f rican  Explorations. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax2  + bx  + c = 0 are  in  the  ratio  of 
m to  n,  show  that — 

b2  (m  + n)2 

ac  m-n  ’ 20  marks. 

2.  Find  m and  n in  terms  of  a and  b,  when  V—  t is  the  Arithmetic 

m + n 

Mean  between  m and  n,  and  the  Geometric  Mean  between  a and  b. 

20  marks. 

3.  If  £300  be  laid  out  at  simple  interest  for  a certain  number  of  years 
it  will  amount  to  £360.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remain  two  years  longer, 
and  at  a rate  of  interest  one  per  cent,  higher,  it  will  amount  to  £105. 

md  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  number  of  years  for  the  first  sum. 

20  marks. 

4.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  (ni  - w)th  and  (m  + n)tb  terms  of  any 
arithmetical  progression  is  equal  to  twice  the  mth  term.  20  marks. 

2 H 
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AppendixL.  g.  Find  x,  y,  and  z,  from  the  following  equations — 

Exami-  x1  + y2  + z2=a  : y2  - 2x z = b : cxz=dz.  20  marks. 

nation 

Questions.  6.  In  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  first  term  is  1,  the  last  term  is 
Male  50,  and  the  sum  is  204.  Find  the  common  difference. 

Teachers.  10  marks. 

A Pape”'  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  20  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is 

2,240.  Find  the  numbers.  10  marks. 

8.  If  m and  n are  positive  integers,  prove  that  a+n  a = an. 

10  marks. 

9. r‘  What  is  a vanishing  fraction  1 Determine  the  value  of  — ~a. 

& a4  - a4 

when  x = a.  10  marks. 

1 

10.  (a.)  Find  the  value  of  ^ t°  three  places  of  decimals. 

(6.)  Extract  the  square  root  of  134  + 84-^2.  10  marks. 


HISTORY. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  For  what  period  was  the  Seotic  (Irish)  race  the  ruling  people  of 
Ireland  1 What  tribes  were  earlier  colonists  in  this  country  1 

7  marks. 

2.  By  what  English  kings  was  France  invaded  1 What  claim  had 

the  earliest  of  these  to  the  French  crown  1 6 marks. 

3.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  following  battles,  giving  dates  : — 
QuatreBras , Philippi,  Killiecrankie , St.  Vincent , Rheinfeld. 

10  marks. 

4.  Sketch  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  7 marks. 

5.  Refer  events  to  the  following  dates  : — A.D.  1827, 1841,  476,  1492, 

1273.  10  marks. 

6.  What  became  of  the  Ancient  Britons  after  their  subjugation  by  the 

Saxons  1 3 marks. 

7.  Name  five  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  give  the 

date  of  each.  5 marks. 

8  Say  what  king  was  reigning  in  England  in  1200,  1300,  1400, 
1500,  respectively.  4 marks. 

9.  What  colonies  were  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 

and  Sicily  1 4 marks. 

10.  On  what  occasions  did  the  British  obtain  possession  of  the 

Maltese  Islands  and  Cyprus  respectively  % 4 marks.^ 
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GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  marking  tlie  boundaries  of  its 
great  divisions,  and  the  position  of  the  principal  town  in  each. 

1 6 marks. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a “ Continental  basin  ” ? Specify  at  least  one  in 

(a)  N.  America,  ( b ) Africa,  ( c ) Asia.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  ocean  currents  of  the  South  Pacific  as  to  velocity 
and  temperature.  By  what  current  is  the  circuit  completed  h 

12  marks. 

4.  Explain  how  the  longitude  at  sea  is  determined  : (1)  by  the 
chronometer,  (2)  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  (3)  by  the  lunar 
method.  What  difficulties  arise  in  the  application  of  the  second  method  1 

12  marks. 

5.  State  the  position  and  any  circumstances  of  interest  connected 

with  the  following  towns  : — Seringapatam , Vera  Cruz , Paramatta , 
Salsburg.  10  marks. 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following: — Saffron  Walden,  Bahrein, 

Mannheim,  Beyrout,  Gaeta?  6 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  “Alps  of  the  Pacific,”  distinguishing  the  several 

chains.  Name,  and  give  the  height,  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
group.  6 marks. 

8.  State  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  Great  Tidal  Wave.  Show 

its  effect  on  the  western  coast  of  the  British  Islands.  6 marks. 

9.  Account  for  the  fact  that  the  range  of  temperature  from  summer 

to  winter  is  greater  in  Japan  than  in  Ireland.  7 marks, 

10.  Explain  the  following  astronomical  terms  : — Right  Ascension, 

Declination , Azimuth , Solstice.  5 marks. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Prove 


sin  a + sin  4 a + sin  7 a 
cos  a + cos  4 a + cos  7 a 


= tan  4 a. 


10  marks. 


2.  In  an  oblique  angled  triangle  the  side  a = 18  : the  side  b — 2 : 
and  the  angle  C = 55°.  Find  the  remaining  angles. 


log  2 = -3010300. 

L tan  62°  30'  = 10-2835233. 

L tan  56°  56'  = 10-1863769. 

diff.  for  1'=  2763.  10  marks. 


3.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  4,  9 and  12.  Calculate  accurately  the 
radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  10  marks. 

2 H 2 
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4.  Given  tan  — = 2 — V3  find  sin  A. 


10  marks. 


5.  ABOD  is  a quadrilateral  which,  can  be  inscribed  in  a circle, 
prove 

-r,  cd-\-b2  — c2  —d'1 

cos  13— — ' ; 

2{ab-\-cd) 

a,  6,  c,  d are  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  and  B is  the  angle  between  a 
and  b.  10  marks. 

6.  The  distance' from  A to  B is  100  feet  and  C is  equally  distant  from 
both.  If  the  angle  ACB  is  120°  show  how  to  find  AC.  5 marks. 

7.  Express  the  sine,  cosine,  secant  and  cosecant  of  A in  terms  of 

the  tangent  of  A.  9 marks. 

8.  Find  the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  in  the  angle 
whose  circular  measure  is  i. 

What  is  the  circular  measure  of  108°  1 5 marks. 

9.  If  b and  c are  two  sides  of  a plane  triangle,  and  A is  the  included 
angle ; prove  that  the  area  of  the  triangle 

_ be  sin  A 

2 5 marks. 

10.  Write  down  all  the  values  of  6 which  satisfy  the  equation 

sin2  0=sin2  a.  5 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A stone  weighing  one  pound  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a string  4 

feet  long  and  whirled  round  in  a vertical  plane.  What  must  be  the  velo- 
city at  the  highest  point  of  the  circle  so  that  the  string  may  be  just 
stretched  ? If  it  be  whirled  in  a horizontal  plane  with  the  same  velocity, 
find  the  tension  of  the  string.  10  marks. 

2.  How  far  must  a body  slide  d.iwn  an  inclined  plane  whose  inch- 
nation  is  30°  io  acquire  a velocity  of  24  feet  per  second,  the  coefficient 


of  friction  being  -0  r-1 

b 3 10  marks. 

3.  Three  smooth  pegs  are  arranged  in  a vertical  wall  at  the  angular 

points  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  vertical  angle  A is  a right  angle, 
and  whose  base  B C is  horizontal.  A string  is  passed  round  the  pegs 
and  a weight  of  seven  pounds  is  attached  to  each  end  of  - the  string. 
Find  the  pressures  on  the  pegs.  10  marks. 

4.  Forces  of  4,  5,  6,  and  8 lbs.  act  on  a particle  at  the  centre  of  a 
square  in  directions  tending  to  the  angular  points.  Find  the  resultant. 

10  marks. 

5.  Two  particles  start  off  simultaneously  from  the  vertex  of  an  equila- 

teral triangle  whose  plane  is  horizontal.  One  starting  from  rest  moves 
along  the  perpendicular  whose  height  is  h under  a constant  force  produ- 
cing an  acceleration  equal  to  g ; with  what  velocity  must  the  other  be 
projected  along  the  side  that  both  may  reach  the  base  at  the  same 
iustant  ? 10  marks. 
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6.  Give  a definition  of  a couple , and  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
arm  of  a couple,  the  axis  of  a couple,  and  the  moment  of  a couple. 

5 marks. 

7.  Parallel  forces  of  2 lbs.,  6 lbs.,  and  4 lbs.  act  respectively  at  one  end, 

the  middle,  and  the  other  end  of  a weightless  rod,  one  foot  long.  Find  the 
magnitude  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  additional  force  which  will 
produce  equilibrium.  5 marks. 

8.  Three  forces  in  one  plane  are  in  equilibrium.  If  they  are  not 
parallel  forces,  show  that  their  directions  all  pass  through  the  same  point. 

5 marks. 

9.  A ball  is  projected  upwards  with  a velocity  of  80  feet  per  second  : 

what  will  be  its  height  at  the  end  of  two  seconds,  and  what  its  greatest 
elevation?  5 marks. 

10.  From  a square  whose  side  is  four  inches,  a corner  square  whose 
side  is  one  inch  is  cut  out ; find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder. 

5 marks. 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  ( a .)  Why  cannot  the  “Absolute  Density”  of  bodies  be  ascer- 
tained ? 

{ b .)  A body  weighed  in  air  46,176  grains,  and  in  water  17,648  grains  ; 
find  its  specific  gravity.  Explain  the  process  of  calculation. 

12  marks. 

2.  Why  does  not  the  expansive  force  of  air  expand  its  molecules 

into  the  planetary  spaces  1 8 marks. 

3.  Describe  fully  how  the  specific  gravity  of  a substance  in  the  state 

of  powder  is  ascertained.  10  marks. 

4.  A quantity  of  mercury,  sp.  gr.  13 ’6,  is  at  rest  in  a U tube  whose 

limbs  are  vertical  and  perfectly  equal;  a column  of  water  17  inches 
high  is  gently  poured  into  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  tube.  When  equili- 
brium takes  place,  find  the  difference  in  height  of  the  columns  of  mer- 
cury in  the  limbs  of  the  tube.  10  marks. 

5.  How  is  Nicholson’s  hydrometer  used  in  finding  the  specific  gravity 
(«)  of  a solid,  ( b ) of  a liquid  1 Deduce  the  formula  in  each  case. 

10  marks. 

6.  (a.)  Why  is  it  that  in  cistern  barometers  there  is  a necessity  for 
correction  for  capillarity  ? 

(6.)  How  is  this  correction  effected  ? 6 marks. 

7.  Explain  by  means  of  a diagram  the  principle  of  the  Hydraulic 

^am-  A marks. 

8.  Describe  the  toy  called  the  “ Cartesian  Diver,”  and  say  Avhat 

hydrostatic  principles  it  illustrates.  4 marks. 

9.  A cube  whose  edge  is  one  foot  just  floats  in  water,  its  upper  face 

bemg  horizontal.  Compare  the  pressure  on  the  lower  face  with  that  on 
a vertical  face.  6 marks. 

. Describe  the  wheel  barometer.  What  are  the  objections  to  this 
instrument  ? 5 marks. 
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HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A pound  of  copper  at  150°  is  immersed  in  a pound  of  water  at 

60°.  What  will  be  the  resulting  temperature  of  both  1 (The  specific 
heat  of  copper  is  *095.)  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  some  one  mode  of  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent 

of  heat.  12  marks. 

3.  State  the  relations  between  the  radiation,  absorption,  and  reflection 

of  heat ; and  describe  an  experiment  which  proves  the  relation  between 
radiation  and  absorption.  8 marks. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  three  parts  of  which  the  boiler  of  a loco- 
motive consists ; and  specify  clearly  the  use  of- each.  10  marks. 

5.  What  relation  exists  between  the  volume,  temperature,  and  pres- 
sure of  a gas?  100  litres  of  air  at  80°  O.  are  cooled  down  to  20°  0., 
while  the  pressure  is  doubled.  Eind  the  new  volume.  10  marks. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  conditions  of  the  delicacy  of  a thermometer, 

and  how  is  each  secured  ? 5 marks. 

7.  In  India  on  clear  bright  nights  ice  may  be  formed  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  8°  or  10°  C.  Explain  how  this  is  possible. 

5 marks. 

8.  Explain  precisely  what  you  understand  by  the  statement  that  the 

coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  copper  is  -000017.  What  fraction 
represents  the  cubical  expansion  of  copper  ? 6 marks. 

9.  How  does  pressure  influence  the  melting  point  of  a solid  ? State 

the  general  principle.  4 marks. 

10.  Describe  the  instrument  which  indicates  the  “total  work ’’done 
by  an  engine,  or  that  which  indicates  the  “ useful  work.” 

Explain  the  difference  between  “ total  work  ” and  “ useful  work.” 

5 marks. 


LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  that  the  images  formed  by  double  concave  lenses  are 
virtual,  erect,  exact,  and  smaller  than  the  objects.  Use  a diagram. 

14  marks. 

2.  An  object  is  placed  between  two  plane  mirrors  set  at  right  angles. 
Show  (using  a diagram)  the  number  and  position  of  the  images  formed. 

10  marks. 

3.  The  velocity  of  sound  at  a high  elevation  is  less  than  at  the 

sea  level.  Why  % Give  a general  account  of  the  causes  which  influence 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  and  other  bodies.  8 marks. 

4.  The  radii  of  a thin  double  convex  lens  of  glass  are  10  and  12 

inches  respectively,  and  the  distance  of  the  incident  focus  is  23  inches. 
Find  the  distance  of  the  conjugate  focus.  10  marks. 
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5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  human  ear,  giving  a sketch  of  its  Appendix  L. 

several  parts,  and  explaining  their  uses.  8 marks.  Exarai_ 

6.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  image  formed  by  a concave  mirror  nation 
(a)  smaller  than  the  object,  (b)  larger?  (Use  a diagram.)  6 marks.  Questions. 

7.  How  does  a bell  vibrate  when  sounding  its  fundamental  note  ? Mala 

By  what  experiment  would  you  show  that  your  statement  is  correct  ? Teacher « 


4 marks. 

8.  Define  the  terms  (as  applied  to  lenses)  (1)  “ Normal,”  (2)  “ Oeu- 

tres  of  Curvature,”  (3)  “ Principal  Axis,”  (4)  “ Optical  Centre,”  (5) 
“ Secondary  Axis.”  5 marks. 

9.  Sketch  the  course  of  a pencil  of  parallel  rays  incident  upon  (1)  a 
convex  lens,  (2)  a concave  lens,  (3)  a sheet  of  thick  glass. 


A.  Papers. 


4 marks. 

10.  How  is  the  colour  of  bodies  accounted  for?  What  are  com- 
plementary colours  ? Describe  any  method  of  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  mixed  colours.  6 marks. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  a short  account  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  diamagnetism 

10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  “ Inclination  compass  ” ; and  note  the  several  sources 

of  error  which  must  be  allowed  for  when  using  it.  10  marks. 

3.  Of  the  following  substances  which  two,  used  as  a voltaic  couple, 

would  give  the  strongest,  and  which  two,  the  weakest  current : — Copper, 
lead,  zinc,  graphite,  iron?  Explain  your  answer.  10  marks. 

4.  Two  brass  balls  suspended  six  feet  apart  by  dry  silk  threads  are 
connected  by  a brass  chain.  A few  fragments  of  gold  leaf  are  placed 
underneath  one  of  the  balls  at  a distance  of  one  or  two  inches.  A stick 
of  sealing-wax  rubbed  with  flannel  is  brought  near  the  other  ball,  but 
without  touching  it,  and  immediately  the  fragments  of  gold  leaf  are 
attracted.  Give  a full  and  clear  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

10  marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  magnetic  storms  ? How  is  their  intensity 

observed  and  recorded  ? State  any  facts  that  have  been  noted  regarding 
their  periodicity  or  cause.  10  marks. 

6.  Draw  a sketch  of  a gold-leaf  electroscope,  and  explain  the  use  of 

each  part  of  it.  4 marks. 

7.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  existence  and  direction  of  an  electric 

current  in  a wire  by  means  of  a magnetic  needle  ? Use  a diagram  in 
your  explanation.  6 marks. 

8.  In  order  to  obtain  a succession  of  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine 

the  rubber  must  be  connected  with  the  ground.  Why  ? 5 marks. 

9.  If  red  lead  and  flowers  of  sulphur  be  mixed  together,  it  is  said  that 

the  red  lead  becomes  positively,  and  the  sulphur  negatively,  electrified. 
Describe  an  experiment  by  which  this  can  be  proved.  5 marks. 

10.  If  required  to  make  an  electro-magnet,  how  would  you  proceed  ? 

In  what  respect  does  such  a magnet  differ  from  an  ordinary  steel  mag- 
net? 5 marks. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 


One  hour  ancl  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

A Papers.  1.  Describe  the  most  exact  methods  of  determining  the  composition 
of  water,  (1)  by  volume,  (2)  by  weight.  10  marks. 

2.  2 KC10?  = KC1  + KC104  + 02. 

(«.)  Explain  this  equation,  and  say  how  the  change  indicated  is 
brought  about. 

(6  ) What  powerful  oxidizing  agent  results  when  KC104  is  heated 
with  strong  H S04.  10  marks. 

3.  How  is  H2S  used  to  separate  the  metals  into  groups  ? 

1 0 marks. 

4.  Trace  the  formation  of  coal  from  vegetable  matter,  and  give  a com- 

parative analysis  of  the  four  different  varieties  of  coal  known  as  lignite, 
cannel,  caking  coal  and  anthracite.  10  marks. 

5.  What  are  the  two  great  groups  of  mercury  compounds,  and  how 

are  they  severally  obtained  ? 10  marks. 

6.  “ The  chemical  change  which  oxygen  effects  in  the  body  of  an 
animal  is  identical  with  that  which  goes  on  when  a piece  of  charcoal  burns 
in  the  air  or  oxygen.”  Describe  a simple  experiment  which  proves  this. 

5 marks. 

7.  Give  the  names  and  formulae  of  the  chief  oxides  of  manganese. 

5 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  preparation  and  chief  properties  of  ammonia. 

5 marks. 

9.  (a.)  Define  intent  heat  and  heat  of  liquidity,  (b.)  The  latent  heat  of 
water  is  said  to  be  79  “ thermal  units.”  Explain  this.  5 marks. 

10.  How  is  chlorine  collected,  and  why  so?  How  does  it  afiect  a 

burning  candle  ? 5 marks. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1 . What  are  monad,  dyad,'  and  tryad  radicals  ? Give  some  derivatives 

from  each.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  production  of  soap  from  animal  fats,  and  express  the 

decomposition  in  chemical  formula?.  How  is  marine  soap  produced,  and 
why  is  it  so  called  ? 10  marks. 

3.  By  what  stages  can  methyl  alcohol  be  obtained  from  inorganic 

materials?  10  marks. 

4.  How  is  tartar  emetic  produced  from  tartaric  acid  ? Describe  the 

process  fully.  10  marks. 

5.  Give  the  steps  in  the  preparation  of  crude  acetic  acid  from  wood. 

10  marks. 

6.  Give  the  distinction  between  an  organic  substance  and  an  organ- 

ised structure,  and  state  the  cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  carbon 
compounds.  5 marks. 
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7.  From  an  acid  its  silver  salt  was  prepared,  analysed,  and  found  to 

contain  53 -G  per  cent,  of  silver;  what  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
acid  1 5 marks. 

8.  State  the  five  principal  forms  of  fermentation,  with  their  agents 

and  products.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  the  composition  of  tannin,  and  the  tests  for  it.  How  is  it 

obtained  t 5 marbs. 

10.  How  is  benzene  prepared  1 Give  its  chief  properties.  5 marks. 


Appendix  L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a lialf  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  -five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Skeffington,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  sources  and  describe  briefly  the  chief  properties  of 

sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  10  marks. 

2.  (a.)  Distinguish  between  “ light  ” and  “ heavy  ” lands,  and  state  the 
crops  suitable  for  each. 

(6.)  How  would  you  determine  whether  a soil  contains  lime  or  not  % 

10  marks. 

3.  (a.)  State  the  special  difference  between  the  inorganic  part  of  the 
soil  and  that  of  the  plant. 

(6.)  What  inorganic  elements  are  found  in  plants,  and  from  what 
source  do  plants  obtain  their  inorganic  matter?  10  marks. 

4.  State  the  mode  of  procuring  quicklime,  and  describe  fully  the 
effects  produced  on  this  substance  in  the  process  of  slaking. 

10  marks. 

5.  How  is  chlorine  gas  prepared  1 What  are  its  chief  properties  1 

10  marks. 

6.  Describe  fluorine  as  to  its  nature  and  sources.  5 marks. 

7.  Why  is  bone  manure  especially  required  for  dairy  pastures  1 Ex- 
plain fully.  5 marks. 

• ,8.  In  what  important  respect  does  the  fermented  urine  of  cattle  differ 
from  the  draining  of  fermented  dung-heaps  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Give  the  composition  of  nitrate  of  soda.  State  its  use  when  applied 

to  crops.  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  action  of  quicklime  on  guano,  and  on  fresh  drop- 
pings ; and  state  how  ammonia  may  be  fixed  in  fermenting  urine. 

5 marks. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dugan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Narrate  the  action  of  the  Tempest  in  Acts  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  as 

briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  15  marks. 

2.  Give  as  closely  as  you  can  in  his  own  words  what  Gonzalo  says 

he  would  effect,  had  he  “plantation”  of  the  isle,  and  also  the  comments 
of  his  companions  on  his  plans.  12  marks. 
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3.  Explain  the  following  nautical  commands,  and  say  what  was  the 
object  in  view  in  each  case  ; — 

(а)  Yare , yare,  take  in  the  toy  sail  ; 

(б)  Bring  her  to  try  with  main  course  ; 

(c)  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold.  ' 9 marks. 


A Papers.  4.  Write  notes  on  the  following  passages,  and  state  in  what  connexion 
each  occurs  : — 

{a)  My  Ariel , chick , that  is  thy  charge  ; then  to  the  elements ; 
(6)  II ow  beauteous  mankind  is  ; 

(c)  Wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  lam  king  oj  this  country ; 

(d)  For  one  thing  she  did , they  would  not  take  her  life. 

12  marks. 

5.  Write  out  Prospero’s  speech  beginning — 

“ Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves” — 
down  to — “ Til  drown  my  book.”  12  marks. 


6.  Give  the  speakers  and  the  context  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  A single  thing,  as  1 am  now,  that  wonders  to  hear  thee  speak 

of  Naples  ; 

(b)  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly  ; 

(c)  Like  winter's  drops  from  eaves  of  reeds.  6 marks. 

7.  Give  the  substance  of  each  of  the  conspiracies  which  occur  in  the 

play,  the  names  of  the  conspirators  and  the  object  of  each  ? 6 marks. 

8.  Quote  Ferdinand’s  compliment  beginning — “ Admired  Miranda!” 

6 marks. 

9.  Write  notes  on — Absolute  Milan,  quick  freshes , dismissed  bachelor, 

a living  drollery.  G marks. 

10.  Prosper. — Say  again,  when  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  1 

Give  the  substance  of  the  reply  to  this  question.  6 marks. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Given  the  three  sides  of  a spherical  triangle,  investigate  a formula 

for  finding  its  area.  10  marks. 

2.  Show  that  the  arcs  of  great  circles  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  sides  meet  in  a point. 

10  marks. 

3.  Given  the  three  sides  a , b and  c,  write  out  and  prove  the  formula 

for  sin  ^ A in  terms  of  the  sines  of  the  sides.  10  marks. 

4.  In  a right-angled  spherical  triangle  having  the  right  angle  C, 

show  that  cos  A=cot  c.  tan  b.  10  marks. 

5.  Prove  that 

sin  b . sin  c + cos  b . cos  c . cos  A = sin  B . sin  C—  cos  B . cos  G . cos  a. 

10  marks. 
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6.  A B 0 is  a spherical  triangle  and  A'  B'  0'  is  the  polar  triangle.  Jppmdixl. 

Show  that  A 4-«'=B-{-&';=C+c'  — 180°.  5 marks.  Exarai- 

7.  Let  A B C he  a spherical  triangle.  Prove  by  a construction  that  nation 

Questions. 

. cos  cc  — cos  b . cos  c 

COS  A = 7 — 7 , , Male 

Sill  b . Sin  C 5 marks.  Teachers. 

8.  In  the  quadrantal  triangle  A B C.  having  the  side  c=  — , show  that  A Papers. 


cos  A = 


cos  a 
sin  b‘ 


5 marks. 


9.  Given  the  three  angles  of  a spherical  triangle,  show  how  the  three 

sides  may  be  found.  5 marks. 

10.  If  E is  the  spherical  excess  and  P the  perimeter  of  the  polar 

triangle,  prove  that  E-j-P=27r.  5 marks. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks.  B Papers. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B.  — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Strong  e,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  map  drawing.  In  what  classes 

may  this  exercise  be  practised  with  advantage1?  12  marks, 

2.  Explain  how  the  black-board  can  be  used  as  a help  to  all  during 
a writing  lesson  in  which  the  boys  are  using  headline  copy  books. 

12  marks. 

3.  State  fully  how  simultaneous  answering  is  ineffective. 

12  marks. 

4.  State  the  proficiency  in  Agriculture  required  by  the  school  pro- 
gramme in  each  of  the  classes  in  which  this  subject  is  taught. 

12  marks. 

5.  Of  forty  half-hour  lessons  weekly,  how  many  should  be  given  to  each 

subject  in  the  junior  classes  ? 12  marks. 

6.  Show  the  evil  of  the  habit  of  parsing  without  understanding  the 

sense.  6 marks. 

7 . What  are  the  requirements  of  Monitors’  Programme  for  first, 

second,  and  third  years  in  Grammar  and  Lesson  Books  ? 6 marks. 

8.  With  whom  does  noise  in  a school  originate?  How  may  a school 

be  kept  in  a quiet  condition  ? 6 marks. 

9.  Is  the. teacher’s  presence  essentially  necessary  in  the  playground 
while  the  boys  are  at  play?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6 marks. 

10.  Write  out  a series  of  questions  which,  with  your  own  assistance, 
will  draw  from  a class  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  stanza — 

With  many  a curve  my  banks  I fret, 

By  many  a field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed,  and  mallow.  6 marks. 
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L ■ ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A person  intends  to  invest  his  money,  amounting  to  £7,150,  in  3 

per  cent,  consols  and  in  5 per  cents.,  in  such  proportions  that  he  may 
receive  the  same  income  from  each;  the  prices  being  88  and  1154; 
how  much  of  each  stock  must  he  buy?  20  marks. 

2.  35  lbs.  of  tea  being  mixed  with  20  lbs.  of  a better  quality,  the 
mixture  was  found  to  be  worth  7s.  4 d.  per  lb. ; find  the  price  of  each 
kind,  the  difference  in  the  prices  being  Is.  10c?.  per  lb.  20  marks. 

3.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  three  days;  B can  do  three  times  as 

much  in  eight  days ; and  C five  times  as  much  in  twelve  days ; in  what 
time  can  they  do  a piece  of  work  three  times  as  great  if  they  all  work 
together?  20  marks. 

4.  Given  the  extremes  = 1 and  18-42015,  and  the  ratio  = 1-06, required 

the  sum  of  the  series.  _ 20  marks. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  exchange , par  of  exchange,  and  course  of 

exchange.  “ 20  marks. 

G.  Express  2727  in  the  scalp  of  8.  10  marks. 

7 . What  incomes  will  £5,500  of  3-|  per  cent,  stock  and  £5,500  invested 
in  the  3-i-  per  cent,  stock  at  102-|  respectively  produce?  10  marks. 

8.  Show  which  is  the  greater — 

3 4 

2-V3  or  3-V75 

and  give  the  amount  of  the  difference.  10  marks. 

9.  Standard  silver  consists  of  37  parts  of  pure  silver  mixed  with  3 

parts  of  copper.  What  weight  of  pure  silver  is  there  in  a crown  piece, 
66  shillings  weighing  a pound  Trey?  10  marks. 

10.  The  difference  between  the  true  and  false  discounts  of  a certain 

bill,  due  2^  years  hence  at  3-1  per  cent.,  is  £1  2s.  1 l~c?.;  find  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  " 10  marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  —Only  five  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one , are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Oh  ! it  is  pleasant  with  a heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  sides, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness,  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a friend’s  fancy ; or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  fiow  of  gold 

’Twixt  crimson  banks ; and  then,  a traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous  land ! 

Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight 
Be  that  blind  bard , who  on  the  Chian  strand, 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee, 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 
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2.  Write  a general  analysis  of  the  following  passage  : — 

The  pike  always  takes  possession  of  some  particular  spot  in  the  bank, 
usually  a kind  of  hole  or  cave,  which  is  sheltered  by  overhanging  soil 
or  roots,  and  affords  a lair  where  it  can  lurk  in  readiness  to  pounce  on 
its  passing  prey.  _ _ 10  marks. 

3.  Trace  the  following  English  derivatives  to  their;  roots  — acorn , 

hammer  cloth,  chilblain,  burly,  rally.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  three  nouns  from  the  French,  three  from  the  Latin,  and  three 

from  the  Greek,  which  retain  their  foreign  plurals.  10  marks. 

5.  What  are  the  constructions  in  syntax  that  do  not  belong  to  either 

concord  or  government  1 ] 0 marks. 

.6.  What  class  of  words  in  our  language  is,  generally  speaking,  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  ? Why  do  such  words  appear  to  be  move  numer- 
ous than  they  really  are  ? G marks. 

7.  What  rule  regulates  the  use  of  the  comma  with  nouns  in  apposi- 
tion? 6 marks. 

8.  What  species  of  versification  is  known  as  heroic  measure?  What 

is  its  general  characteristic  ? G marks. 

9.  Give  Latin  roots  meaning  to  leap,  hard , ten,  flesh,  iloclc,  a star. 

6 marks. 

10.  What  are  the  necessary  parts  of  a simple  sentence?  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power 
gentle  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  which  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissol  ved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  Hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

[The  Dictation  exercise  for  B Males  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth 
Book,  page 31 6,  commencing  with  “Again  there  are  seen,”  and  ending 
with  “ catastrophe.”]  20  marks. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  synony 
mous  terms  in  the  following  groups  : — Achieve,  accomplish , perform  ; 
annals,  chronicles,  records.  6_  marks. 


AppendixL. 
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2.  Write  correctly  and  give  roots  of  the  following  misspelled  words : 

— pelusid  (clear),  milenyum  (1,000  years),  farmacopeya  (book  on 
medicine).  3 marks. 

3.  Explain  the  following  words  with  reference  to  their  etymologies  : 

— Spice,  grotesque,  peruse.  6 marks. 

4.  State  the  general  tendency  of  our  language  as  regards  accent,  and 

state  two  ways  in  which  this  tendency  is  counteracted  1 6 marks. 

5.  What  rules  of  spelling,  or  exceptions  to  rules,  do  the  following 

words  exemplify  : — Wholly,  downfall,  advantageous.  6 marks. . 

6.  Show  how  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  become  shortened  in 

pronunciation.  3 marks. 

7.  Courtesy , muscle , ordinance.  To  what  class  of  verbal  distinctions 

do  these  words  respectively  belong  1 3 marks. 

8.  Give  examples  of  the  formation  of  derived  words  by  contraction, 
and  examples  of  such  formation  by  the  interchange  of  kindred  letters. 

3 marks. 

9.  What  were  the  prominent  defects  in  “ the  old  way  ” of  teaching 

spelling  as  regards  a text-book  and  a dictionary  h 3 marks. 

10.  Give  three  examples  of  words  spelled  differently  according  as  they 

are  used  as  verbs  or  nouns.  Distinguish  the  verb  and  noun  in  each 
case.  3 marks. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION —100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Trisect  a given  triangle  by  three  straight  lines  drawn  from  a given 

point  within  it.  20  marks. 

2.  Given  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  construct 

the  triangle.  20  marks. 

3.  If  a line  is  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  show  that  its  parts 

are  incommensurable.  20  marks. 

4.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  sides  of  a trapezium,  is 
double  the  line  ioining  the  middle  points  of  the  two  remaining  sides. 

20  marks. 

5.  Two  circles,  each  of  radius  of  10  inches,  intersect  so  that  the  centre 
of  one  lies  on  the  circumference  of  the  other  ; find  the  area  of  the  space 
enclosed  between  the  circles  and  the  common  tangent.  20  marks. 

6.  Describe  a square  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure. 

10  marks. 

7.  If  from  any  point  without  a circle  two  lines  be  drawn  to  if  one  of 
which  is  a tangent  and  the  other  a secant,  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  segments  of  the  secant  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tangent. 

Prove  this  when  the  secant  does  not  pass  through  the  centre. 

10  marks. 

8.  In  a circle  the  chord  which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  is  greater  than 

one  more  remote.  Prove.  10  marks. 

9.  If  one  angle  of  a triangle  be  greater  than  another  angle,  the  side 

which  is  opposite  to  the  greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  less.  Give  a direct  proof.  10  marks. 

10.  The  area  of  a triangle  is  400  sq.  feet;  find  the  sides,  each  of  the 

base  angles  being  half  of  the  vertical  angle.  10  marks. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks.  A 

£ 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper  n 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted , 

Mr.  Connell  an,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr T Eardley,  District  Inspector.  1 

1.  On  the  1st  January,  1890,  James  White  and  John  Black  enter 
into  partnership.  James  White’s  capital  was,  in  cash,  £500,  in  wine, 
£300  ; John  Black’s  capital  was,  cash,  £600. 


2nd  Jan., 

Bought  wine  of  John  Jones,  as  per 

invoice,  ...... 

200 

0 

0 

„ 

Accepted  John  J ones’  draft  at  2 months, 

200 

0 

0 

4th  Jan. 

Sold  William  Reid  wine, 

186 

0 

0 

>> 

Received  from  William  Reid  his  accep- 

tance, due  31st  inst., 

100 

0 

0 

35 

,,  cash,  .... 

80 

0 

0 

6th  Jan. 

Bought  of  Thomas  Sherlock,  wine,  as 

per  invoice,  ..... 

250 

0 

0 

35 

Paid  T.  Sherlock,  cash, 

245 

0 

0 

55 

Abatement  allowed  for  ready  money,  . 

5 

0 

0 

12  th  Jan. 

Discounted  with  La  Touche  and  Com- 

pany, William  Reid’s  acceptance  for 
£100, 

99 

0 

0 

„ Discount  allowed, 

15th  Jan.  Cash  drawn  out  by  J.  White, 

„ „ „ J-  Black,  . 

20th  Jan.  Paid  out  of  petty  cash  for  stationery,  &c. 
3 1st  Jan.  Paid  clerk’s  salary, 

„ Value  of  wine  unsold,  . 

„ Cash  on  hand,  .... 
Journalize  these  transactions. 


980  0 0 

15  marks. 


2.  The  folio-wing  are  the  particulars  of  my  position  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  1890  : — 

John  Brown  owes  me  £550  13s.  6c2.,  William  Jones  owes  me 
£651  14s.  Itid.  I owe  Matthew  Keeffe  £300,  and  Thomas  Richardson 
£400.  The  balance  of  Bills  Receivable  is  £400,  and  of  Bills  Payable, 
£300.  The  Dr.  side  of  Goods  Account  is  £3,872,  and  the  Cr.  side, 
£2,805.  The  Dr.  side  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is  £38  6s.  5 d.,  and 
Cr.  side,  £1  13s.  4cZ.  I have  on  hands,  Cash,  £300,  and  Goods,  £1,800. 
The  Cr.  side  of  Stock  Account  is  £2,007  Is.  5 d. 

Write  up  the  Ledger  Account.  What  is  my  net  stock  1 15  marks. 

3.  How  would  you  rectify  the  following  erroneous  journal  entries  : 
(a.)  I have  journalized  Cash  Dr.  to  Bank,  £28,  instead  of  Bank  Dr 

to  Cash. 

(6.)  I have  journalized  Cash  Dr.  to  Thomson,  £200  12s.  6d.,  instead 
of— 

Bills  Receivable,  £200  0 0 1 Dr.  to  Thomson  1 

Profit  and  Loss,  0 12  6 1 
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4.  Journalize  the  following  : — 

Jan.  4.  Received  from  Paul  O’Neill  his  acceptance  of  my  bill  on  him 
at  three  months  from  this  date. 

Jan.  5.  Discounted  Bills  Receivable  (£800).  Net  cash  received,  £780. 

6 marks. 

5.  Wm.  Mitchell  pays  into  the  Ulster  Bank  £400,  to  the  credit 

of  Michael  Doyle,  and  advises  him  that  he  does  so  at  the  request 
and  on  account  of  John  Sugars.  Give  the  journal  entries  to  be 
made  by  the  bank,  and  all  other  parties  concerned.  8 marks. 

6.  At  the  dissolution  of  a company,  one  of  the  partners  takes  over 
the  stock,  &c.,  of  the  company.  What  entries  are  made  in  the  books  1 

5 marks. 

7.  When  goods  are  sold  on  commission,  what  entries  are  made  on  the 

Dr.  and  on  the  Or.  sides,  respectively,  of  the  account  ? 5 marks. 

8.  What  are  the  entries  to  be  made  when  my  factor  draws  bills  of 

exchange  upon  me  for  goods  bought  by  him  abroad,  and  I pay  the  con- 
tents at  once  ? 5 marks. 

0.  A Bill  Receivable  is  protested  and  two  courses  are  open  to  the  mer- 
chant, according  as  lie  believes  in  the'  solvency  or  the  insolvency  of 
his  correspondent.  What  are  the  two  courses?  Give  the  journal  entry 
to  be  made  in  each  1 5 marks. 

10.  When  an  account  is  opened  for  goods  shipped  in  an  adventure, 
describe  the  several  entries  to  be  made  until  the  account  is  finally 
closed.  5 marks. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mi-.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  that  p and  q represent  respectively  the  sum  and  the  product 

of  the  roots  of  the  equation  x 2 -px+q— 0.  20  marks. 

2.  Solve  the  equation — 

ax  - 1 _ ^ + Vox-  1 

V ax  + 1 2 -20  marks. 


3.  Simplify — 

a 2 - be  + b2  + ca  c2  + ab 

[a  -b)(a  — c)  (b+c)(b  — a)  ( c — a)(c  + b ) 20  marks. 

4.  Show  that  any  quantity,  whole  or  fractional,  may  be  divided  by 
another  quantity  by  multiplying  the  former  by  the  reciprocal  of  the 
latter. 


Divide 


x2  \ , x 11 
— by  +-  + 
y6  x y y * 


20  marks. 


5.  To  make  the  selling  price  of  an  article,  a dealer  adds  20  per  cent, 
to  the  cost  price  ; afterwards  in  selling  off  he  de:l  i . ts  10  per  cent,  from 
the  selling  price,  and  then  obtains  a profit  of  six  shillings. 

Find  the  cost  price.  20  marks. 

6.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  and  the  least  common  multiple 

of  2a;3  - 3a;2,  4a;3— 9«,  4a;4—  12a;3  + 9a;2.  10  marks. 
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7.  Simplify — 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of — 

(x,  1 w1  1 \ 

\ 'a 1/  \a;  x3-x*-\-xJ 


10  marks. 


10  marks. 


9.  (a.)  Show  that — 

y(y  - l)(y  - 2)(y-  3)+l=(y>  - Sy+l)’. 

(5.)  Find  the  value  of — 

(a  - c)(a-{-c)  - (a-\-c)2  when  3«-f  2c=45,  3c-f-2<x— 15. 

10  marks. 

1 0.  Find  x,  y and  z from  the  equations — 

2cc  - y + 2 x - y-\-2z x-\ -z ^ 

9 11  2 y 10  marks. 
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LESSOR  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Specify  four  functions  of  the  atmosphere  mentioned  in  the  lesson 
on  that  subject  in  the  Sixth  Book.  Name  the  author  of  the  lesson. 

12  marks. 

2.  (a.)  How  does  Goldsmith  define  “ Justice,”  so  as  to  justify  his 
calling  it  “ the  only  virtue  ” 1 

(b.)  What  are  the  misplaced  virtues  which  he  says  are  frequently 
found  among  studious  men?  8 marks. 

3.  Quote  the  lines  from  Henry  YI.  in  which  Warwick  gives  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  Gloster  had  been  murdered.  12  marks. 

4.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  J oint  Stock  Banks  1 

In  what  respect  were  those  latter  an  improvement  on  the  Banks  that 
preceded  them  1 & marks. 

5.  Show  the  connection  between  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  Art  and  the 

Desert.  10  marks. 

6.  (a.)  Describe  the  doorway  in  the.  Cathedral  Church  at  Glendalough. 

( b .)  Name  the  other  ruins  in  which  similar  doorways  are  found. 

6 marks. 

7.  Explain  the  following — and  say  in  what  lesson,  and  in  what  con- 
nection each  occurs  : — 

(a.)  “ At  last  divine  Cecilia  came.” 

(b.)  “ We’d  jump  the  life  to  come.”  4 marks. 

8.  Write  out  the  stamia  ending — 

“ Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
’Tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  6 marks. 

9.  Mention  some  metals  that  may  be  called  ( a .)  <c  brittle  metals.  (6.) 
What  metal  forms  the  limit  between  brittle  and  malleable  metals '( 

4 marks. 

10.  Describe  : — Carrick-a-rede,  Gougane-JBarra,  Const  of  Clave. 

5 (marks. 

2 I 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Great.  Britain,  indicating  the  position  of 
the  leading  mountains  and  rivers,  in  each  division  of  the  Island. 

16  marks. 

2.  “The  difference  between  a marine  and  continental  climate  pro- 

duces most  important  influences  on  the  vegetable  life  of  various  places.” 
Give  examples  in  illustration.  12  marks. 

3.  State,  and  illustrate  by  example,  the  third  law  of  climate. 

10  marks. 

4.  Describe  Western  Turkistan  under  the  following  heads : — (a) 

boundaries,  (ft)  productions,  (c)  principal  towns.  12  marks. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Hercynian  mountains  under  the  following 

heads  : — (a)  position  and  extent,  (ft)  names  and  position  of  various 
ranges.  10  marks. 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : — Passaro,  Laon,  Briel,  Lopes  ? 

6 marks. 


7.  Name  the  counties  traversed  by  the  river  Severn,  and  an  impor- 
tant town  of  each  county.  6 marks. 

8.  State  for  what  the  following  towns  are  chiefly  remarkable,  and 

state  the  precise  situation  of  each  of  them,  viz.  : — Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Portsmouth,  Leicester.  6 marks. 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  Buxton,  Ajaccio,  Ararat.  6 marks. 

10.  Give  a short  account  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  principal  manu- 
factures of  Belgium.  6 marks. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Healy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  constituents  of  manure  heaps  are  specially  liable  to  be 

washed  away  by  rain  ? 10  marks. 

2.  Explain  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Alkali,  (6.)  Carbon , (c.)  Ammonia,  (d.)  Conferva ?,  (e.)  Oxide 
of  Silicon.  10  marks. 

3.  How  and  when  should  vetches  be  sown!  10  marks. 

4.  Oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  are  the  main  agents  in  wearing 
down  rocks  and  soils.  State  briefly  their  respective  modes  of  action. 

12  marks. 

5.  How  is  the  potato  cultivated — 

(1.)  In  light  dry  land? 

(2.)  In  wet  unimproved  land  ? 8 marks. 

6.  Give  the  different  dimensions  of  a stable  which  would  accom- 
modate three  horses  in  stalls.  5 marks. 
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7.  Give  a full  account  of  the  best  way  of  cultivating  beans. 

4 marks. 

8.  How  is  the  heat  of  an  animal's  body  kept  up  1 4 marks. 

9.  In  what  condition  are  the  substances  that  go  to  form  vegetable 
and  animal  nutrition  respectively  1 Explain  your  answer  fully. 

6 marks. 

10.  (a.)  In  what  case  should  lucerne  be  substituted  for  Italian  rye 
grass  ? 

(b.)  How  may  we  dispense  altogether  with  artificial  grass  1 

6 marks. 


MECHANICS. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A certain  force  acting  on  a mass  of  24  lbs.  produces  an  acceleration 
of  8 feet  per  second.  Express  ibis  force  in  pounds  weight  10  marks. 

2.  A heavy  body  is  projected  up  a smooth  inclined  plane  whose  inclina- 

tion is  with  a velocity  of  100  feet  per  second.  In  what  length  of 
time  will  the  body  be  brought  to  rest  1 10  marks. 

3.  Show  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a triangle  coincides  with  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  three  equal  heavy  particles  placed  at  its  angular 
PoiMs.  10  marks. 

4.  A uniform  bar  of  iron  10  feet  long  and  weighing  14  cwt.  is  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities  in  a horizontal  position  and  a weight  of  5 cwt. 
is  suspended  from  a point  in  the  bar  distant  3 feet  from  one  extremity. 

Find  the  pressures  on  the  points  of  support.  10  marks.  ” 

5.  What  force  acting  during  8£  seconds  will  produce  a velocity  of 

100  feet  per  second  1 10  marks. 

6.  What  force,  acting  parallel  to  the  base,  will  support  a weight  of 

10  lbs.  on  a smooth  inclined  plane  whose  height  is  3 feet  and  length 
° 5 marks. 

7.  Show  how  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a thin  triangular 
plate — 

(a.)  Geometrically. 

(b.)  Experimentally.  5 marks. 

8.  The  radius  of  a wheel  is  1 7 inches  and  the  radius  of  its  axle  is 

3‘65  inches.  What  force  applied  to  the  wheel  will  just  balance  a weight 
of  79  lbs.  on  axle  1 5 marks. 

9.  A body  is  projected  vertically  upwards  and  returns  to  the  earth  in 

5 Seconds.  How  high  did  it  rise  'l  5 marks. 

10.  An  iron  bar  46  inches  long  is  used  as  a lever  of  the  first  order. 

Where  must  the  fulcrum  be  placed  to  produce  equilibrium  when  the 
power  is  to  the  weight  as  4 to  19  ? 5 marks. 

2 I 2 
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HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  nour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1 . State  what  you  know  of  Mehemet  Ali , Sobieski,  Tlieodoric,  Baton 

Khan.  . . 8 ks. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Peter 

the  Great  and  with  that  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia?  8 marks. 

3.  Over  what  countries  of  Europe  has  the  House  of  Bourbon  reigned? 

Who  was  the  founder  of  this  house  ? 8 marks. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  of  Prince  Eugene , Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus , 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  Lysander  the  Spartan.  8 marks. 

5.  Give  a short  sketch  of  the  connection  of  the  Danes  with  the  history 

of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  8 marks. 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Lombards  ? 4 marks. 

7.  How  is  the  territory  lost  by  Turkey  as  a result  of  the  war  of 

1877-8,  now  governed?  4 marks. 

8.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  When  was  this 

Act  passed  ? ^ mar^s? 

9.  Explain  the  historical  allusions  in  the  following  lines  ; — 

(a.)  How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 

(b.)  And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell.  4 marks. 

10.  Who  was  the  celebrated  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian? 
When  did  the  male  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  become  extinct  ? 

4 marks, 


REASONING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Downing,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  notion  of  “ abstract  ideas  ” associated 

with  common  terms.  What  is  really  the  subject  of  our  thoughts  when 
employing  such  terms  ? 10  marks. 

2.  Explain  why  the  following  are  inadmissible  as  moods  ot  a 
syllogism : — 

E,  E,  E ; I,  0,  O ; I,  E,  O ; A,  E,  A. 

10  marks. 

3.  State  the  three  operations  of  the  mind  connected  with  the  dialectic 
art ; and  say  which  of  these  is  capable  of  being  completely  guarded 
against  error,  and  how  far  the  others  may  be  secured  from  it. 

° . 10  marks. 

4.  Explain  why  it  may  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  enthymeme 

to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  fallacy  we  should  assign  it ; and 
illustrate  your  answer  with  an  example.  10  marks. 
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5.  That  pain  is  no  evil  is  not  true ; Appendix  L 

That  pain  is  no  evil  was  maintained  by  the  Stoics  ; ExarniT 

.-.  Something  maintained  by  the  Stoics  was  not  true.  nation 

Deduce  the  above  to  the  first  figure,  and  then  express  it  as  a Questl0“a- 
destructive  conditional  syllogism.  10  mkrks. 

6.  Show  that  in  any  valid  syllogism  one  premise  must  be  universal;  1 eacfiers' 

also  that  only  one  premise  may  be  negative.  5 marks.  B.  Papers! 

7.  Bread  will  be  cheap,  because  the  wheat  crop  is  plentiful.  The 
wheat  crop  is  good,  therefore  the  season  must  be  favourable. 

Show  the  difference  in  the  force  of  the  conjunctions  because  and  there- 
fore in  the  above  sentences  respectively.  5 marks. 

8.  State  clearly  the  rule  which  regulates  the  distribution  or  non- 
distribution of  the  subject,  and  predicate,  respectively,  of  a proposition. 

5 marks. 

9.  Show  by  two  examples  that  in  every  argument  there  must  be 
two  premises  assumed,  though  only  one  may  be  expressed.  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  technical  language  ; 

and  describe  how  it  should  be  used.  5 .marks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 
Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  Power  of  Frost. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks.  C Papers. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector; 

1.  "What  are  the  most  important  principles  which  should  regulate 

sequence  of  subjects  in  a time  table  ? 12  marks. 

2.  How  is  the  junior  division  lesson  in  “Beading  and  home  lessons” 
carried  on,  so  that  all  shall  be  at  work  during  the  whole  time? 

12  marks. 

3.  On  what  does  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  practical  calculation 
withiu  any  given  time  depend?  Show  how  this  is  to  be  attained. 

12  marks. 

4.  In  a rural  boys’  school  of  60  annual  average,  what  system  of  organ- 

ization is  the  most  suitable  ? Draw  up  a time  table  to  regulate  the  work 
of  the  school.  12  marks. 

5.  Describe  clearly  and  fully  how  the  attendance  of  a boy  who  leaves 

at  12  o’clock  is  dealt  with  in  the  school  accounts  and  how  the  hour  of 
his  departure  is  recorded.  12  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  proper . manner  of  reciting  poetical  pieces  and  the 
advantages  that  arise  from  committing  such  pieces  to  memory. 

6 marks. 

7.  Where  and  in  what  order  should  the  copy  books  of  the  divisions 

be  kept  ? 6 marks. 
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8.  Write  out  the  programme  in  geography  under  heads  a,  b,  c,  for  fifth 

class,  second  stage.  6 marks. 

9.  If  too  few  children  offer  to  answer,  wliat  may  be  inferred  as  to 

the  question;  and  if  this  occur  frequently,  what  may  be  inferred  as  to 
the  teaching  ? 6 marks. 

10.  On  what  class  of  subjects  should  pupils  not  be  required  to  write 

composition  exercises,  and  why  1 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  the  formulae  for  finding  (a)  the  principal,  (6)  the  time,  (c)  the 

rate,  in  simple  interest,  the  other  terms  being  given.  20  marks. 

2.  Having  sold  £1,500  stock  which  was  purchased  at  89f,  a man 

gained  £200  ; at  what  rate  did  he  sell  1 20  marks. 

3.  Insert  five  equidifferent  means  between  20  and  30.  20  marks. 

4.  A grocer  bought  6f  cwts.  of  sugar  at  £*034375  per  lb.,  and  sold  it 

at  a grain  of  £27T3T  per  cent. ; what  did  it  realize,  and  what  was  his 
actual  gain  ? 20  marks. 

5.  If  15  men  working  10  hours  a day  reap  60  acres  in  16  days,  how- 
many  acres  would  20  boys  working  8 hours  a day  reap  in  12£  days,  8 
boys  being  able  to  reap  as  much  in  an  hour  as  7 men?  20  marks. 

6.  Simplify — 

If  5#  , /i  W\ 

H 0f  V 10  marks. 

7.  A shilling  weighs  3 dwts.  15  grs.,  of  which  3 parts  out  of  40  are 

alloy.  What  is  the  value  according  to  this  rate  of  an  ounce  of  pure 
silver?  10  marks. 

8.  What  must  be  the  price  of  the  3 per  cents,  so  that  by  investing 

£32,850  my  income  may  be  £1,080  per  annum?  10  marks. 

9.  Divide  9*614  by  *0000019,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  *0005. 

10  marks. 

10.  How  is  one  ratio  compared  with  another?  Compare  the  ratio 
5 : 8 with  the  ratio  10  : 18,  and  say  which  is  the  greater.  10  marks. 

GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must 
be  one,  are  to  be  attempted . 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed , 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed. 

Something,  whose  truth,  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 

So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit ; 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good, 

As  bodies  perish  througn  excess  of  blood. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 
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2.  Write  a general  analysis  of  the  following  sentence : — A lighthouse  Appmdix  L. 

was  erected  here  in  1832,  which  is  of  great  service  to  mariners,  and  has  p 7“ 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  shipwrecks  caused  by  the  position  of  SSSr 
the  island  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels  entering  or  departing  by  the  QbkHom. 
North  Channel.  10  marks.  

3.  What  ideas  are  denoted  "by  the  affixes  ana,  ee,  ness , cle,  less  ? Give  Teachers . 

an  example  in  each  case.  10  marks  

4.  When  two  nominatives  joined  by  a copulative  conjunction  differ  in  C Papers< 

person,  in  what  person  is  the  verb  1 10  marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  analysis  of  sentences  ? What  are  the  principal 

adjuncts  by  which  sentences  are  enlarged  1 10  marks. 

6.  Why  is  it  more  necessary  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  roots  than 

Anglo-Saxon?  6 marks> 

7.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs  Flee,  fly,  lie,  lay,  fall,  fell. 

6 marks. 

8.  Name  the  six  simple  parts  of  a complete  English  verb.  Which  of 

these  are  finite,  and  which  indefinite  ? 6 marks. 

9.  Give  examples  of  the  imperative  mood  used  in  the  third  person. 

6 marks. 

10.  Quote  four  colloquial  expressions  in  which  the  possessive  case 

does  not  denote  a possessor.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power 
gentle  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  which  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

[The  Dictation  exercise  for  C Males  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Sixth 
Book,  page  316,  commencing  with  “Again  there  are  seen,”  and  ending 
with  the  word  “ catastrophe.  ’]  20  marks. 

1.  Give  examples  showing  the  tendency  in  language  to  shorten  in 
derived  words  the  sounds  which  were  long  in  their  primitives. 

6 markg. 
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2.  Make  out  three  lists  of  words  exemplifying  the  irregular  sounds 

of  the  diphthongs  ce,  oe,  eo.  6 marks. 

3.  Give  your  views  on  the  proper  spelling  of  the  following  words 

Gaily  ( Gayly ),  insure  {ensure).  6 marks. 

4.  “ Who  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Conjured  against  the  Highest.” 

Give  the  meaning  of  conjured  in  the  above  passage.  6 marks. 

5.  Account  by  the  rules  for  spelling,  or  by  derivation,  for  doubling  or 

omitting  a consonant  in  the  following  words: — Tranquillity , fully , 
dissolution.  6 marks. 

6.  Spell  correctly  and  give  the  meanings  of  the  words  pronounced 

as  follows : — Kruce , provo',  3 marks. 

7.  Why  are  such  words  as  duel,  travel,  &c.,  treated  as  exceptions 

to  the  second  rule  for  spelling1?  Give  the  substance  of  Webster’s 
remarks  on  this  point.  3 marks. 

8.  Indicate  the  pronunciations  of  the  words  intimate,  and  separate, 
according  as  each  word  is  used  as  a verb  or  an  adjective. 

3 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  original  and  what  the  extended  meanings  of  bedlam , 

quick  1 ' 3 marks. 

10.  Note  the  secondary  accent  in  the  words  complaisant  and  absentee. 

3 marks. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  proposition  13,  book  II.,  by  describing  squares  on  the  sides 

of  the  triangle.  10  marks. 

2.  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  sum  of  any  two  lines  is  equal  to 

four  times  the  rectangle  under  the  lines,  together  with  the  square  on  the 
difference  of  the  two  lines.  10  marks. 

3.  Any  two  angles  of  a triangle  are  together  less  than  two  right 
angles. 

Prove  this  without  producing  a side.  10  marks. 

4.  ABOD  is  a four-sided  figure,  and  BC  is  parallel  to  AD. 

AB=BO=CD=325  feet:  and  AD  is  733  feet.  Find  the  area. 

10  marks. 

5.  If  the  diagonals  of  a parallelogram  be  perpendicular  to  each  other, 

the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  are  equal.  Prove.  10  marks. 

6.  If  a line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  on  the  whole 

line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  parts  together  with  twice 
their  rectangle.  5 marks. 

7.  On  opposite  sides  of  a base  120  yards  long  two  isosceles  triangles 
are  constructed.  The  altitude  of  one  triangle  is  double  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  triangle  that  has  the  less  altitude  is  right-angled.  Express 
in  acres,  roods,  &c.,  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral  thus  formed. 

5 marks. 
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8.  If  a line  be  bisected  and  divided  externally,  the  sum  of  the  squares  AppendixL. 
on  the  segments  made  by  the  external  point  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  Examina- 
on  half  the  line,  and  twice  the  square  on  the  segment  between  the  points  tion*  . 

L of  section.  5 marks.  _ Q»^- 

9.  A triangular  field  contains  1 acre  2 roods  9 perches ; its  base  is  Male 

638  links  ; find  the  perpendicular  in  links.  5 marks.  Teachers. 

10.  The  sum  of  the  triangles  whose  bases  are  two  opposite  sides  of  a c p^"8 

parallelogram  and  which  have  any  point  between  these  as  a common 
vertex,  is  equal  to  half  the  parallelogram.  5 marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District  Inspector. 

1.  1st  January,  1890.  Took  stock  and  found  on  hands — 

£ s.  d. 


Cash, 

600 

0 

0 

Wine, 

2,000 

0 

0 

Bills  Receivable,  . 
Liabilities — 

352 

0 

0 

Bills  Payable, 

557 

0 

0 

Due,  Jas.  Thompson, 
Discounted  Wm.  Reid’s  accept- 

45 

0 

0 

2 „ 

ance  for  £200,  and  received 
in  cash  £197  10s.,  and  al- 
lowed for  discount  £2  10s. 

200 

0 

0 

3 „ 

Sold  J.  Wilson — Wine, 

800 

0 

0 

4 „ 

Sold  for  cash — Wine,  . 

300 

0 

0 

5 

Received  J.  Wilson’s  accept- 

ance for  21  days, 

800 

0 

0 

6 „ 

Paid  Jas.  Thompson,  . 

45 

0 

0 

7 „ 

Paid  cash  for  our  acceptance  to 
Wm.  Reid — due  this  day,  . 

557 

0 

0 

8 „ 

Took  stock  and  found  on  hands 

— 

Cash, 

495 

10 

0 

Wine, 

1,000 

0 

0 

Journalize  the  above. 


2.  I desire  to  know  from  a merchant’s  books  the  quantity  and  value 

of  goods  he  had  on  hand  (a)  at  commencement  (b)  at  closing  ; and  also 
whether  he  gained  or  lost  by  his  goods.  Mention  the  various  places 
from  which  I can  get  the  information.  10  marks. 

3.  Journalize  the  following  : — 

Received  from  Jas.  Robertson — 

£ s.  d. 

My  acceptance,  . • 170  17  6 

He  allowing  for  discount  . 0 118 

Cash  to  balance  his  account  . 9 14  2 £180  0 0 

10’marks. 
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4.  Under  what  circumstances  may  a Bill  Receivable  pass  through  a 
merchant's  office  without  any  entry  on  the  Bills  Receivable  account  ? 

9 marks. 

5.  “ All  real  accounts  (cash  excepted)  are  closed  by  a double  balance.” 

How  are  these  balances  transferred  to  a new  account  % 6 marks. 

6.  I sell  goods  on  trust  to  B,  and  after  they  are  booked,  I make  an 
allowance  of  £3  for  some  defect : how  should  I journalize  1 5 marks. 

7 . State  the  principle  on  which  the  division  of  the  exercises  on  book- 
keeping into  sets  in  the  Board’s  treatise  is  based.  5 marks. 

8.  I draw  on  my  debtor  a bill  of  exchange  for  £50  in  favour  of 

James  Quin  for  value  received.  Journalize.  5 marks. 

9.  February  1st.  Paid  my  acceptance  to  Jones  & Co.,  due  this  day. 

What  does  this  entry  mean  ? 

Give  Jones’s  journal  entry.  5 marks. 

10.  In  what  two  places  does  the  “ profit  and  loss  ” on  any  real  account 

appear  ? 5 marks. 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Distriot  Inspector. 

1.  A farmer  sold  a certain  number  of  oxen  for  £80.  If  he  had  sold 

four  fewer  for  the  same  sum  the  price  of  each  would  have  been  £1  more. 
Find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the  price  of  each.  10  marks. 

2.  From  the  sum  of  the  extremes  of  the  four  fractions — 


1 1 1 

x -3a,  x— a x + c 


and- 


1 

x 4-  3a 


subtract  the  sum  of  the  means.  Find  the  conditions  under  which  the 
remainder  will  be  a positive  quantity.  10  marks 

3.  A certain  number  consisting  of  Wo  digits  is  equal  to  three  times 

the  sum  of  its  digits,  and  if  45  be  added  to  the  number  the  digits  are 
reversed.  Find  the  number.  10  marks. 

4.  Solve  the  equation — 

/ ./ 12a 

v a + x + v a — x=- 


5'v/  a + c 


10  marks. 


5.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms — 

(a  + b){(a  + b)*—c2} 

4 b2c2  — (a2  - b2  — c2)2 

6.  Solve  the  equations — 

z- 4 and  =1 

2 U x + 2 

7.  Simplify — 

x2  — 3x  + 2 . x2  - 5a;  + 6 
x2  - 6;c  + 9 ' x2-2x+V 


10  marks. 


5 marks. 


[5  marks. 
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8.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms — 

a:3  + 3a;2  — 20 
x*-sp-12' 

What  is  the  value  of  the  fraction  when  x=2 1 5 marks. 

9.  Show  that — 

( x + yf  + {x  — yY~  2x(x2  + 3 y2) : 
and  (a;  + y'f  -{x-yf=  2 y(y2  + 3x2).  5 marks. 

10.  Reduce 

4a;2  — 8cc  + 3 6a;2  + x — 1 

2a;2  + a;  — 6 a 3a;2  + 5a;— 2 

to  their  lowest  terms,  and  subtract  the  first  expression  from  the  second. 

5 marks. 
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LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  What  is  meant  by  “ the  fixed  issue  of  a bank”  1 

(b.)  State  some  points  of  difference  in  the  law  in  England  and  the 
law  in  Ireland  as  regards  “ fixed  issue.”  10  marks. 

2.  (a.)  How  would  you  account  for  the  difference  as  to  commercial 
pursuits  that  existed  between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  1 

(6.)  Mention  any  reference  in  our  lesson  books  to  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  ancient  times  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  Britons. 

12  marks. 

3.  Quote  the  lines  beginning  “ He’s  here  in  double  trust  ” in  which 

Macbeth’s  conscience  pleads  for  Duncan.  10  marks. 

4.  (a.)  Classify  under  the  following  heads  the  Deliverers  of  Israel 
mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Book  : — 

(1)  Warriors  not  Judges. 

(2)  Judges  not  Warriors. 

(3)  Warriors  and  Judges. 

(6.)  Mention  some  act  of  deliverance  effected  by  a member  of  each 
class.  8 marks. 

5.  What  are  Ware’s  and  Petrie’s  opinions,  respectively,  as  to  the 

time  of  the  origin  of  stone  buildings  in  Ireland  ? 10  marks. 

6.  What  were  Uncle  Toby’s  reasons  for  saying  that  Trim  had  acted 

“right,  as  a soldier,”  but  “ wrong  as  a man  ” 1 4 marks. 

7.  (a.)  Mention  five  forms  in  which  water  acts  as  a disintegrating 
agent. 

(b.)  Which  is  the  most  powerful,  and  why  ? 6 marks. 
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8.  Explain  the  following  lines  as  you  would  to  a class  ; and  name 
the  poem  (with  the  author)  from  which  each  is  taken  : — 

(a.)  “ Thy  wild  and  wizard  finger 

Sweepeth  chords  unknown  to  art.” 

(6.)  “ As  like  some  gay  child  that  sad  monitor  scorning.” 

(c.)  “ A land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds.”  6 marks. 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  the  appearance,  habits,  and  song  of  the 

Nightingale.  4 marks. 

10.  Name  the  two  leading  assailants  of  Hastings  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  compare  their  motives.  5 marks 


GEOGRAPHY— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  western  coast  line  of  Ireland,  marking  position 

of  maritime  counties  with  their  chief  towns.  16  marks. 

2.  Explain  how  it  was  that  the  Earth  naturally  assumed  the  shape  of 

an  oblate  spheroid.  Give  a simple  illustration.  12  marks. 

3.  The  Polar  star  has  been  used  in  determining — (a)  the  magnitude 

of  the  earth,  and  ( b ) its  shape.  How  ? 12  marks. 

4.  Give  a description  of  the  River  Shannon,  showing  its  capabilities  as 

a means  of  communication  between  the  inland  districts  of  Ireland  and 
the  sea.  10  marks. 

5.  A ship  leaves  the  Sea  of  Azof  for  Calcutta.  Describe  her  course, 

and  state  the  probable  nature  of  her  cargo.  10  marks. 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following : — Rimini,  Galveston,  Bohmer 

Wald,  Dunblane?  6 marks. 

7.  “ The  winters  are  milder  in  Patagonia  and  Tasmania  than  in  the 

corresponding  latitudes  in  Russia  and  Italy.”  Why?  6 marks. 

8.  In  finding  the  distance  in  miles  between  two  places  on  an  ordinary 
map,  on  what  graduated  part  of  the  map  should  the  distance  be  measured, 
and  why  ? 

9.  Eor  what  are  the  following  places  noted?  Give  the 
each  : — Cherbourg,  Archangel,  Elsinore. 

10.  Describe  the  soil  and  climate  of  Denmark. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Healy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Explain  clearly  how  convertible  husbandry  is  carried  out. 

8 marks. 

2.  What  should  be  the  breadth  of  the  drills,  and  space  between  the 
plants  in  the  case  of  the  following  crops  : — 

(a.)  Drumhead  Cabbage,  (b.)  Turnips,  (c.)  Carrots,  (d.)  Potatoes? 

12  marks. 


b marks, 
situation  oi 
6 marks. 

6 marks. 
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3.  AY  hat  are  tlie  different  considerations  -winch  should  he  taken  into  dppendixL, 
account  -when  determining  the  times  when  ewes  should  yeanl  10  marks.  Exami- 

4.  Explain  the  following ; — Questions. 

(1 ) “ The  more  dung  the  more  lime.” 

(2)  “The  use  of  lime  without  manure  will  make  the  farm  and  Teachers. 

farmer  poor.”  10  marks.  

. C Papers. 

5.  State  fully  liow  beasts  put  up  for  stall-feeding  should  be  treated  tor 

the  first  eight  or  ten  days.  # 10  mark®*. 

6.  Give  the  different  classes  of  soils  to  which  lime  should  be  applied 

in  as  caustic  a state  as  possible.  5 marks. 

7.  When  is  “hand-feeding”  of  cattle  likely  to  be  required? 

4 marks. 

8.  Describe  the  mode  of  training  fruit  trees  as  “ dwarf  pyramids.” 

6 marks. 

9.  How  are  store  pigs  to  be  fed— (1)  In  the  summer  half-year,  and 

(2)  In  the  winter  half-year  1 5 marks. 

10.  AVhat  is  the  best  temperature  at  which  to  begin  to  churn — 


(1.)  Cream? 

(2.)  Whole  milk  1 


5 marks. 


II.— FEMALE  TEACHERS. 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING. — CO  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 


Female 
Teachers . 

A1  Paper3. 


Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Specify  for  each  class  the  changes  introduced  by  the  revised  (1890) 

programme  of  needlework.  c mar  vS‘ 

2 Draw  out  a time  table  suitable  to  your  own  school.  State  average 
attendance  and  teaching  staff,  and  the  principles  which  regulated  your 
arrangement  of  time.  nnu  ys. 

3.  State  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher  will  have  to  use  affirma- 
tive with  the  interrogative  method  of  teaching.  . mar?s: 

4.  Write  out  a few  rules  as  a guide  to  a young  teacher  m prescribing 

home  lessons  for  her  pupils.  . , vS‘- 

5.  “ With  the  above  exception  the  secular  business  must  not  be  in- 
terrupted  or  suspended  by  any  spiritual  _ exercise  whatsoever  (KuJe 
87).  Explain  clearly  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  exception. 

6.  AVhat  classes  or  subjects  do  you  consider  can  with  most  advan- 

tage be  taught  by  monitors  during  their  tirst  year  of  office  ? How 
do  you  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  . 111:11  „ 

7.  Describe  fully  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  a simple  parsing 

8.  Detail  some  of  the  signs  that  indicate  a badly  governed  and  badly 

9!PWhatSare0the  limits  of  age  for  pupils  attending  infant  schools 
or  departments,  and  within  what  limits  of  classifica  ion  can 
be  earned  for  such  pupils  ? . , i * 

10  Describe  an  approved  mode  of  examination  m home  gle^°^ 
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Appendix  L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers 

A1  Paper. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  "VVhat  would  be  the  amount  in  5 years  at  5 percent,  simple  interest 

of  a sum  whose  amount  in  3 years  is  £385  5s.  ? 20  marks. 

2.  State  aDd  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a mixed  periodical 

decimal.  20  marks. 

3.  If  a person  gain  8J  per  cent,  by  selling  apples  at  the  rate  of  8 for 
6^c?.,  how  much  does  he  gain 'by  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  3 for  2 ^d.  1 

20  marks. 

4.  A person  pays  insurance  on  his  life  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent, 

of  his  income,  this  he  deducts  from  his  income,  and  after  paying  5 d.  in 
the  pound  income  tax  on  the  remainder  has  £1,075  2s.  6c?.  a year  left. 
What  was  his  gross  income  ? 20  marks. 

5.  A man  sells  out  of  the  3£  per  cents  at  93-|  and  realizes  £18,700. 
He  invests  --  of  the  amount  in  the  4 per  cents  at  96,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  3 per  cents  at  90.  Find  the  alteration  in  his  income. 

20  marks. 

6.,  Divide  £65  9s.  between  3 persons,  so  that  the  first  may  have  as 
many  half-crowns  as  the  second  has  shillings,  and  the  second  as  many 
guineas  as  the  third  has  pounds.  10  marks. 

7 . A quantity  of  tea  is  sold  for  4s.  2c?.  per  lb. ; the  gain  is  10  per  cent., 
and  the  total  gain  is  £12.  What  is  the  quantity  of  tea?  10  marks. 

8.  What  sum  must  be  lent  at  simple  interest  at  4 per  cent,  per 

annum  that  the  amount  at  the  end  of  2 years,  10  months,  may  be 
£627  18s.  6c?.  s 10  marks. 

2 


1+T 


9.  Simplify 


1-- 


b"  10  marks. 

10.  Some  shares  costing  originally  £100  a share,  pay  a dividend  of 
84  per  cent.,  what  must  be  their  price  now  in  order  to  return  a pur- 
chaser 5-|-  per  cent,  for  his  money  ? 1 0 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  that  portion  of  South  America  lying 

north  of  the  Amazon,  marking  the  position  of  the  several  countries, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  16  marks. 

2.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : — Anatolia,  Egina,  Koniggratz, 

Lugano.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe,  and  explain  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  cause  of  the 

various  appearances  presented  by  the  moon  in  making  a complete  revo- 
lution round  the  earth.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  South  Australia  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a)  boundaries,  (6)  physical  features,  (c)  exports.  10  marks. 
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5.  State  and  account  for  the  period  of  the  rainy  season  on  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts  respectively.  Also  account  for  the  absence  of 
rain  in  that  part  of  Peru  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific.  1 2 marks. 

6.  Upon  what  does  the  river  system  of  a continent  depend  1 Illus- 
trate your  answer  by  reference  to  the  river  drainage  of  South  America. 

6 marks. 

7.  Explain  why  it  is  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  an 

elliptical,  rather  than  in  a circular,  orbit.  6 marks. 

8.  What  circumstances  of  interest  are  connected  with  the  following 
geographical  names  : — Coblentz,  Euphrates , Guadalquiver,,  Stockholm  ? 

6 marks. 

9.  “ It  is  evident  that  an  isothermal  line  of  any  given  temperature  will 

recede  farther  from  the  equator  in  Europe  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  N. 
America  or  Asia.”  Why  1 Q marks. 

10.  Give  a short  account  of  Ceylon,  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  chief 

vegetable  productions.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Ye  stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a kindred  with  you. 

Goldsmith’s  poetry  enjoys  a calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires 
us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
without  insipidity. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K.B. — Only  five  of  these  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must 
be  one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1-  “ Being  once  perj ected  how  to  grant  suit, 

How  to  deny  them,  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 

To  trash  for  over-topping , new  created 

The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I say , or  changed  ’em, 

Or  else  new  formed  ’em  : having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i’  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear ; that  now  he  was 
The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 

And  suck’d  my  verdure  out  on’t.” 

Parse  the  words  in  italics,  and  give  a paraphrase  of  the  entire 
passage.  20  marks. 
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2.  Give  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

“ The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 

For  standing  on  the  Persians’  grave, 

I could  not  deem  myself  a slave.”  10  marks. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words  '.—ford,  brown , 

uncouth , truth,  halter.  10  marks. 

4.  “ The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold.” 

“ To  the  feast ! to  the  feast ! ’tis  the  monarch  commands.” 

“ ’Tis  the  glorious  Carlus  Magnus,  with  his  gleamy  spear  in  hand.” 

Indicate  by  the  marks  for  long  and  short  syllables  the  prosody  of  the 
above  lines,  and  name  the  metre  in  each  case.  10  marks. 

5.  Name  five  ancient  and  important  works  in  Celtic  literature  still 

remaining.  10  marks. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  terms  authentic  and  genuine,  and  between 

abhor  and  detest.  6 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  elegiac  stanza  and  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

6 marks. 

8.  State  three  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  with  explanation  and 

examples.  6 marks. 

9.  What  enactment  of  Edward  III.  tended  to  “ the  great  triumph  of 
the  English  language  over  the  Norman-Erench”?  Give  the  date. 

6 marks. 

10.  Discuss  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a passive  voice  in  the 

English  language.  6 marks. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  were  Switzerland  and  Denmark  respectively  affected  by  the 

Congress  of  Vienna  ? 6 marks. 

2.  Refer  events  to  the  following  dates  : — B.C.  323,  A.D.  809,  1649, 

1813.  10  marks. 

3.  What  division  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  took  place  on  his 

resignation?  . 8 marks. 

4.  Say  what  you  know  about  Bernadoite,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg, 

Philip  Egalite.  8 marks 

5.  Describe  the  European  war  which  raged  in  1854.  8 marks. 

6.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  part  that  Macedonia  took  in  the 

history  of  Ancient  Greece.  4 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  political  organization  which  has  existed  in  Austria 

since  1867.  4 marks. 

8.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East 

destroyed  ? 4 marks. 

9.  To  what  was  the  ascendency  which  Sparta  obtained  attributable? 

4 marks. 

10.  Name,  with  dates,  two  of  the  victories  of  Nelson.  4 marks. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1 . The  homes  of  the  poor, 

2.  ’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dugan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  remembrance  had  Miranda  of  her  infancy  1 Give  some  of 

her  comments  on  Prospero’s  story,  and  some  questions  she  asks  in 
connexion  "with  it.  12  marks. 

2.  Quote  the  passage  spoken  by  Caliban  beginning — “ Be  not  afeard  ; 

the  isle  is  full  of  noises .”  12  marks. 

3.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  action  which  Caliban , Stephano , and 

Trinculo  take  throughout  the  play.  12  marks. 

4.  Who  are  the  speakers,  and  what  is  the  context  of — 

(a.)  ’ Tis  a good  dulness,  and  give  it  way. 

(6.)  They  all  do  hate  him  as  rootedly  as  I. 

(c.)  ’ Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you. 

(d.)  0 King  Stephano  ! 0 peer / 0 worthy  Stephano  ! 

12  marks. 

5.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  as  used  in  “ The 

Tempest  ” : — Quaint,  temperance,  foison,  urchins.  12  marks. 

6.  Complete  the  passage  beginning — “ Sit  still , and  hear  the  last  of 

our  sea-sorrow."  Who  is  the  speaker  j to  whom  are  the  words  spoken  ; 
what  was  the  “ sea-soirow ” 1 ® marks. 

7.  “ Pros. — Hast  thou , spirit , „ 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I bade  thee  i 

Give  the  substance  of  Ariel’s  reply,  and  write  explanatory  notes  on 
any  parts  of  it  which  you  may  think  need  elucidation.  8 marks. 


6 marks. 


8.  “ Pros. — You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a mov'd  sort , ^ 

As  if  you  were  dismayed  : be  cheerful,  sir. 

Quote  the  celebrated  lines  which  follow. 

9.  Write  notes  on— “ Water  with  berries  in’t “ dead  Indian  ; ” 

« .7  - 7 7 „ 4 marks. 

the  miraculous  harp.  , T o 

10.  Give  the  substance  of  what  Miranda  says  in  Act . I.,  sc.  Z,  when 
expressing  her  compassion  for  the  “ fraughting  souls  m ie  p 


wrecked  vessel. 


6 marks. 
2 K 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING,  &o.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  a good  style  of  reading  maybe  taught,  and  explain 

what  you  mean  by  good  reading.  12  marks. 

2.  Of  forty  half-hour  lessons  weekly  (bipartite  system),  how  many 
would  you  give  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  respectively,  in  the 
senior  division,  and  how  many  in  the  junior  division?  12  marks. 

3.  Specify  the  requirements  of  the  revised  programme  for  each  class 

in  needlework.  12  marks. 

4.  Give  a general  abstract  of  the  manner  in  which  notes  of  lessons 

should  be  drawn  up.  12  marks. 

5.  State  in  detail  the  various  circumstances  under  which  substitutes 

for  absent  teachers  are  sanctioned  in  National  schools  ; also  what  must 
be  the  qualifications  of  substitutes,  and  what  is  the  longest  consecutive 
period  for  which  one  may  be  employed.  12  marks. 

6.  What  two  results  are  produced  by  education  as  distinct  from  in- 
struction 1 6 marks. 

7.  What  course  should  be  adopted  when  several  pupils  miss,  and  one 

at  last  answers  % 6 marks. 

8.  How  often  should  a teacher  hold  periodical  examinations  of  her 

school  during  the  year  ? What  purpose  do  such  examinations  serve  1 
Describe  the  most  effective  mode  of  conducting  them.  6 marks. 

9.  How  should  your  jrupils  prepare  a home  lesson  in  geography  ? 

6 marks. 

1 0.  Explain  the  method  of  parsing  in  columns.  Buie  a page  to  suit- 

and  parse  a short  sentence  as  an  example.  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper 
N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A ship  40  miles  from  shore  springs  a leak  which  admits  3§  tons  of 

water  in  twelve' minutes  i CO  tons  would  suffice  to  sink  her,  but  the 
ships  pumps  can  throw  out  12  tons  of  water  in  an  hour.  Find  the 
average  rate  of  sailing  that  she  may  reach  the  shore  just  as  she  begins 
to  sink,  20  marks. 

2.  A man  invests  £1,000  in  the  3 per  cents,  at  100|.  After  receiv- 

ing the  interest  for  a year,  he  is  forced  to  sell  out,  and  finds  he  has 
gained  nothing  by  his  money.  Brokerage  for  buying  and  selling  is 
2s.  Gd  per  £100  stock.  At  what  price  did  he  sell  out  1 20  marks. 

H.  Ly  what  number  must  ■ '!l'  ^ be  multiplied  so  as  to  have  the 

product  equal  to  -05 1 20  marks. 
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i.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  and  mercantile  discount  on  a 
hill  of  £408  12s.  6 d.,  the  specified  time  being  127  days,  and  the  rate 
41  per  cent.,  and  explain  what  is  represented  by  tills  difference. 

. 0 20  marks. 

5.  A railway  is  130  miles  long,  and  the  train  runs  over  it  in  54-  hours. 
The  train  stops  5 minutes  at  one  station,  and  2|  minutes  at  each  of 
nine  other  stations,  and  runs,  through  a tunnel  1}  miles  long  at  the  rate 
of  15  miles  an  hour.  What  is  the  average  speed  outside  the  tunnel  ? 

20  marks. 

6.  Find  the  exact  value  of  the  product  of  -3737  and  37,  and  explain 

briefly  the  reason  of  the  process.  10  marks. 

I.  Gold  of  the  value  of  .£423,267  arrives  from  Australia;  what  is 
its  weight  Avoirdupois,  the  price  being  £3  18s.  per  Troy  ounce  1 

10  marks. 

8.  Express  the  quarter’s  rent  of  22*7916  acres  of  land  at  £3*72  per 

acre  for  the  year  as  the  decimal  of  £100.  10  marks. 

9.  Which  would  be  the  better  investment,  3 per  cent,  stock  at  87-|, 

or  shares  in  a mine  at  £233  each,  on  each  of  which  a dividend  of  £7 
13s.  4c7.  is  paid  annually  1 10  marks. 

17 

10.  Convert  — - ^ ^ into  a decimal,  and  explain  why  the  result  is  a 

terminating  and  not  a recurring  decimal.  10  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— GO  Marks, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a sketch  map  of  that  portion  of  Asia  lying  west  of  the 
Indus  and  south  of  the  parallel  of  40°  north  lat.,  indicating  the 
several  political  divisions,  and  leading  physical  features.  16  marks. 

2.  What  is  the  “ longitude”  of  a heavenly  body,  and  how  is  it 

measured  1 10  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  a maximum  rainfall  1 Ex- 
plain fully.  12  marks. 

4.  State  the  boundaries,  and  chief  divisions  of  Tibet.  Name  the 

great  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  this  country.  12  marks. 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  following : — Ghent,  San  Juan,  Ischia 

Orontes? ; 10  marks. 

6.  Give  a short  account  of  the  Caucasian  race,  as  to  origin,  physical 

characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution.  7 marks. 

7.  How  is  the  existence  of  the  Deserts  of  Sahara,  Gobi,  and  also  that 

of  Arabia  accounted  for  ? 6 marks. 

8.  Enumerate  the  five  distinct  groups  into  which  the  islands  of  Scot- 
land may  be  divided.  5 marks. 

9 How  may  it  be  shown  that  the  altitude  of  the  Polar  Star  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  Explain  by  diagram.  6 marks. 

10.  Name  the  foreign  possessions  of  Holland.  6 marks. 

2 K 2 
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PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

Ye  stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a kindred  with  you. 

Goldsmith’s  poetry  enjoys  a calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires 
us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
without  insipidity. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS. — fiO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  of  these  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ Thee  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 

They  have  bereft ; and  do  pronounce  by  me, 

Lingering  perdition  ( worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall,  step  by  step , attend 

You  and  your  ways ; whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from, 

( Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads),  is  nothing  but  heart-sorrow 
And  a clear  life  ensuing .” 

Parse  the  words  in  italics,  and  give  a paraphrase  of  the  entire  passage. 

20  marks. 

2.  From  what  source  is  each  of  the  following  words  taken : — aeronaut , 

brusque,  lagoon , tenor,  barilla  1 10  marks. 

3.  Give  a particular  analysis  of  the  following  : — 

“On  a rock  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o’er  old  Conway’s  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood.”  10  marks. 

4.  State  all  you  know  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ; and  givo  as 
complete  a list  as  you  can  of  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

10  marks. 

5.  Trace  the  derivation  of  break,  friend,  havoc,  doom,  skirt. 

10  marks. 

6.  What  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  syntax  that  two  nouns  or 

pronouns  occurring  in  the  same  simple  sentence,  and  referring  to  the 
same  person  or  thing,  agree  in  case  1 6 marks. 
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7.  Define  (a)  a term,  ( b ) a proposition.  Of  what  parts  does  the  latter 

consist  ? 6 marks. 

8.  Name  three  trisyllabic  feet,  and  indicate  the  accented  and  the  un- 
accented syllables  in  each,  giving  examples.  6 marks. 

9.  State  three  figures  of  syntax,  with  definitions  and  examples. 

6 marks. 

10.  Show  how  in  the  sentence — ‘ What  you  told  me  shall  not  be 
repeated,’  what  can  be  parsed  not  as  a compound  relative.  6 marks. 


HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

].  Narrate  succinctly  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  state  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  charter. 

8 marks. 

2.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  Northmen  or  Vikings,  and  of  their 

connection  with  the  history  of  Europe.  8 marks. 

3.  Refer  events  to  the  following  dates  : — A.D.  1579,  800,  1812, 1683. 

8 marks. 

4.  Mention  some  political  events  in  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke,  giving 

dates.  8 marks. 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  history  of  the  National  Debt. 

8 marks. 

6.  What  great  political  change  took  place  in  Europe  in  1866  1 

4 marks. 

7.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  Bastille.  4 marks. 

8.  Give  the  dates  of  the  accession  and  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

4 marks. 

9.  Who  were  Egbert  and  Harfager  ? 4 marks. 

10.  Name  the  European  possessions  of  Spain  in  1598.  4 marks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector, 

1.  Speak  gently. 

2.  Christmas. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  . 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dugan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  Act  V.,  scene  1,  Prospero  uses  a simile  and  a metaphor  ex- 

emplifying the  returning  of  Alonso  and  his  companions  to  their  senses ; 
quote  these  accurately.  12  marks. 

2.  Who  are  the  speakers  and  what  is  the  context  of — 

(a.)  It  is  the  quality  of  the  climate. 

(6.)  If  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  State  totters. 

(c.)  Sweet  lord , you  play  me  false. 

(d.)  I am  in  case  to  justle  a constable.  12  marks. 

3.  Ant.  11  Who’s  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ?” 

What  is  the  answer,  and  what  comments  does  Antonio  make  on  the 
reply  % 12  marks. 

4.  Pros.  “ I must 

Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.” 

Describe  briefly  the  masque  which  follows.  12  marks. 

5.  Pros.  “ What  is  the  time  o’  the  dayl”  Give  Ariel’s  reply,  and 

Prospero’s  subsequent  remark.  When  was  this  question  of  time  again 
referred  to  by  them!  12  marks. 

6.  Seb.  “ We  would  so,  and  then  go  a batfowling.” 

Explain  what  was  meant  by  batfowling , and  say  what  remark  pro- 
voked this  reply  of  Sebastian’s.  6 marks. 

7.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following  expressions  from  the 

play  of The  Tempest  ” : — (1)  Featly , (2)  Inch-meal,  (3)  Mops  and  moes, 

(4)  Tang.  6 marks. 

8.  Alonso  says  to  the  Boatswain — “ How  came  you  hither  V’  Give 

the  substance  of  the  Boatswain’s  reply.  6 marks. 

9.  What  were  the  specific  offices  which  Caliban  promised  to  per 

form  for  “ King  Stephano”  when  he  swore  fealty  to  him  ? 6 marks. 

10.  Trinculo  was  a jester;  give  some  of  his  witty  sayings.  6 marks. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING,  &c.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Specify  the  requirements  of  the  revised  programme  in  needlework 

for  4th,  51,  and  5s  classes.  12  marks. 

2.  What  proportion  should  the  width  of  draft  space  bear  to  the  width 

of  school  room  ] 12  marks. 

3.  How  may  the  ineffectiveness  of  simultaneous  answering  be  tested  ? 

12  marks. 

4.  In  the  Compound  Rules  children  often  subtract  the  greater  from 
the  less,  and  work  reduction  ascending  as  if  it  were  descending.  Explain 
clearly  to  what  faults  of  method  you  think  these  errors  are  due. 

12  marks. 
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5.  For  what  periods  may  a National  school  he  closed  during  the  year  ? Appendix  r. 

Under  what  circumstances  will  salary  be  withheld  when  a school  is  ExamT" 
closed?  12  marks.  nation 

6.  What  determines  the  number  of  blackboards  which  a school  Questions, 

requires  ? How  many  are  necessary  in  a school  of  75  ? Give  approxi-  plZale 
mately  the  dimensions  of  those  you  would  require.  6 marks.  Teachers. 

7.  In  teaching  the  parts  of  speech,  what  order  would  you  follow  ? B p“s 

Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  Personal  Pronouns.  6 marks.  apers* 

8.  Describe  the  method  you  would  adopt  to  teach  children  politeness. 

G marks. 

9.  State  two  kinds  of  orthographical  errors  likely  to  be  committed  by 
children.  Whence  dp  they  arise,  and  how  should  they  be  treated  1 

6 marks. 

10.  What  special  consideration  is  necessary  in  constructing  a time 
table  for  a mixed  school  in  which  needlework  is  taught?  6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted . 
Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Find  the  value  of— 


of  £1  4s.  M.  - '0G^j  of  £2  Os.  1 \d. 


43- 


■131 


20  marks. 


2.  A man  has  a gross  annual  income  on  which  he  pays  5 d.  in  the 
pound  income  tax  ; he  spends  -|f-  of  the  remainder,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  has  saved  £1,000 ; what  is  his  gross  amiual  income  ? 

20  marks. 

3.  A can  do  a piece  of  work  in  12  hours,  B in  4,  and  C in  3 hours, 

all  three  work  for  half  an  hour  and  then  A leaves  off.  How  long  will 
it  take  B and  C to  finish  the  work  ? 20  marks. 

4.  Divide  £2,850  between  A,  B,  and  C,  giving  y!r  of  B’s  share  to  A, 
and  to  C £300  more  than  what  is  given  to  A and  B together. 

20  marks. 

5.  A person  buys  teas  at  3 shillings  and  4 shillings  the  pound,  and 

mixes  them  in  the  proportion  of  4 lbs.  of  the  former  to  7 lbs.  of  the 
latter  ; what  will  he  gain  per  cent,  by  selling. the  mixture  at  4s.  2 d.  per 
lb.  ? ° 20  marks. 

6.  If  10  men  mow  32 J Irish  acres  in  3 days,  in  what  time  would  5 

men  mow  65^-  statute  acres  ? 10  marks. 

7.  Define  a vulgar  fraction.  Hence  show  how  any  whole  number 

may  be  represented  as  a fraction  with  a given  denominator.  Represent 
12  as  a fraction  with  a denominator  13.  10  marks. 

8.  Find  the  value  of 

7T25  of  2 guineas  + 4*965  of  £1  13s.  4c?.  — 13*309  of  £1  2s. 

° 10  marks. 

9.  What  income  would  be  derived  from  a sum  of  £G,864  if  ic  were 

invested  in  5 per  cents  when  they  are  at  130?  10  marks. 

10.  A person  having  bought  goods  for  £40  sells  half  ot  them  at  a 

gain  of  5 per  cent. ; for  how  much  must  he  sell  the  remainder  so  as  to 
gain  20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ? 10  marks. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  that  portion  of  Africa  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Equator,  and  mark  on  it  the  principal  political  divisions. 

16  marks. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  following  heads — 
soil,  climate,  productions,  and  form  of  government.  12  marks. 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the  degrees  of  latitude  be  abso- 
lutely equal  in  length.  State  why  they  are  not  so,  and  give  some 
instances  to  show  their  variation  in  different  latitudes.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  a brief  description  of  Scotland,  as  to  physical  features,  soil, 

and  climate.  12  marks. 

5.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  following : — Ghincha  Islands , Magdala , 

Zanzibar.  10  marks. 

6.  Name  the  several  states  into  which  the  Turkish  peninsula  is  now 

divided,  giving  the  capital  city  of  each.  6 marks. 

7.  What  are — {a)  the  two  lowest,  ( b ) the  two  highest  lakes  in  the 

world?  6 marks. 

8.  State  what  you  know  of  Memel,  Leghorn , Balkh.  6 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  origin  and  course  of  the  Mozambique  current. 

6 marks. 

10.  Note  some  particulars  showing  the  extreme  cold  of  the  southern 

hemisphere  south  of  the  parallel  of  50°.  6 marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exorcise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Ye  stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a kindred  with  you. 

Goldsmith’s  poetry  enjoys  a calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires 
us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention  ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  witfyoqt  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
without  insipidity,  ' 
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DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector.  B Papers, 

[The  Dictation  Exercise  for  B Females  is  to  be  taken  from  Book 
VI.,  page  195,  from  “ In  the  larger  churches”  to  “sometimes  with  lead.”] 

1 (a)  The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunes. 

(6)  Among  the  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers, 

Embordered  on  each  bank,  the  work  of  Eve. 

Explain  the  words  in  italics,  with  reference  to  their  original  and  to 
their  derived  meanings.  6 marks. 

2.  State  fully  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  as  set  forth 

in  the  introductory  observations  of  the  spelling  book.  6 marks. 

3.  Distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  following  synonymous  terms 

(a.)  Praise,  commend,  eulogize. 

(6.)  Worthy,  estimable,  valuable.  8 marks. 

4.  What  is  the  usual  sound  of  the  digraphs  ea  and  eil  Give  exceptions 
to  the  rule  in  each  case,  showing  distinct  variations  of  sound.  6 marks. 

5.  Write  short  notes  on  the  italicised  letters  in  the  following 

words  Unremitting,  irresistible,  commodious,  crypt.  6 marks. 

6.  Place  the  accent  over  the  proper  syllable  in  the  following  words 

Controversial,  insensibility,  astronomic.  3 marks. 

7.  Give  your  opinion  (stating  reasons)  as  to  the  proper  spelling  of 

the  following  words  -.—Barytone,  gaiety,  agonize.  3 marks. 

8.  Write,  with  their  meanings,  the  words  pronounced  like  or  nearly 

like* the  following : — Chagrin,  jury,  president.  3 marks. 

9.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  the  words  scale  and  mould,  and  show 
how  the  original  meaning  in  each  case  pervades  the  others.  3 marks. 

10.  Spell  fully  the  words  of  which  the  following  are  abbreviations 

fie.,  nil,  <kc.,  N.B.  3 marks’ 

GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  .—Only Jive  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  one , are 
to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a noisy  world, 

With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks ; 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close  packed  load  behind , 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 

And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  'pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch , 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful ; messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks* 
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Appendix  L.  2.  Write  a general  analysis  of  the  following  passage  : — 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  particular  care  to  disseminate  her  blessings 
among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual 
intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind.  10  marks. 

3.  In  what  circumstances  is  the  conjunction  or  not  disjunctive?  In 
what  sense  is  it  then  used  ? 10  marks. 

I*  Peis*  4.  Write  short  notes  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  following 
expressions : — 

“No  pitying  hand,  no  eye  afford 
A tear  to  grace  his  obsequies.” 

“ I tell  you  this  that  you  might  know.” 

“ Every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.” 

“ The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece  arey  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd’s  care.”  10  marks. 

5.  Derive  the  following  words,  giving  root,  and  the  prefixes 

and  affixes  where  they  occur  : — discrepant , conflagration , rectilineal, 
amphibious , symptom , epigram.  10  marks. 

6.  Explain  the  idiom  “ Than  whom.”  6 marks. 

7.  “Generally  speaking,  a sentence  in  grammar,  and  the  principal 

parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  correspond  to  a logical  proposition  and  its 
divisions.”  Explain  and  exemplify.  6 marks. 

8.  In  what  cases  is  the  comma  not  inserted  before  the  relative? 

6 marks. 

9.  What  is  meant  in  prosody  by  pentameter,  and  what  by  hypermeter  ? 

6 marks. 

10.  What  are  the  figures  of  orthography  % Explain  the  nature  of 

each.  6 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Oonnellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Specify  the  errors  of  judgment  which,  according  to.  Cardinal 

Newman,  are  characteristic  (a)  of  the  young,  (6)  of  men  of  ambition, 
and  (c)  of  poets,  respectively.  10  marks. 

2.  .Give  a brief  general  account  of  any  two  eminent  men  mentioned 

in  Sixth  Book.  ' 10  marks. 

3.  “ My  early  visitation  and  my  last.” 

Explain  this  line;  write  out  the  five  lines  that,  follow  it;  name  the 
poem  and  the  author.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  two  of  the  following — 

(a.)  Beef  steak  pie. 

( b .)  Oatmeal  pudding. 

(c.)  Melted  butter. 

(d.)  Mushroom  sauce.  10  marks. 

5.  Explain  the  processes  by  which  sandstone  and  limestone  rocks 

have  been  formed.  ’ 10  marks. 

6.  At  what  season  of  the  year,  and  why  at  that  season,  should  window 

curtains  and  bed  furniture  be  washed  ? 5 marks. 
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7.  Give  three  illustrations  of  the  existence  of  a moral  element  in  dppendixL. 

words.  5 marks.  _ Exanri- 

8.  What  are  the  separate  uses  of  cement  and  friction  as  agents  in  nation 

securing  the  stability  of  buildings?  5 marks.  .uestions. 

9.  Complete  Cato’s  soliloquy  from  the  line  beginning,  “Thus  am  I Female 

doubly  armed.”  9 marks.  Teacheis. 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  gilding  copper  buttons.  5 marks.  B Papers 


BOOK-KEEPING. — fiO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

KB. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connell  ax,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District.  Inspector. 

1.  The  following  is  my  Balance  account  on  31st  December,  1890; — • 


Cash  in  Provincial  Bank, 

„ on  hands,  .... 

Bills  receivable  on  hands, 

Wm.  Smith  owes  me 

Goods  on  hands,  .... 

Value  of  Premises, .... 

I owe  John  Brown 
Bills  payable,  .... 
Write  up  Ledger  for  opening  a new  set  of  books 


£600  0 0 
800  0 0 
400  0 0 
200  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
2,400  0 0 
300  0 0 
1,500  0 0 

15  marks. 


2.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  (a)  an  “ acceptance ; ” (5)  by 

“ protesting  a bill ; ” (c)  by  “ maturity  of  a bill.”  8 marks. 

3.  When  a merchant  wishes  to  settle  with  his  partner  who  took  no 

share  in  the  business  but  merely  contributed  to  the  capital,  describe 
the  different  steps  to  be  taken.  . 10  marks. 

4.  What  are  my  Journal  entries  when  commission  is  due  to  me  from 

my  employer  ? 9 marks. 

5.  When  a merchant  buys  goods  of  one  sort  for  part  goods  of  another 
sort,  part  ready  money,  and  part  bills — how  does  he  journalize? 

8 marks. 


6.  Paid  Sheridan  and  Co.  for  my  acceptance,  due  this  day. 

Journalize.  ® marks. 

7.  A exchanges  with  B a horse  worth  £50  for  a cow  worth  £35,  and 

£15  in  cash ; how  would  each  of  them  journalize,  both  being  dealers 
in  horses  and  cattle  ? ^ marks. 

8.  Explain  clearly  as  you  would  to  a class  the  meaning  of  the  entry 

“ Profit  and  Loss  Dr.  to  Cash.”  ? marks. 

9.  What  is  the  first  entry  made  in  a set  of  books  ? Wliat  is  the  last  ? 

5 marks. 


10.  My  debtor  becomes  insolvent  but  afterwards  pays  a dividend. 
How  must  I journalize  ? ® marks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  month  of  May. 

2.  J ust  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined. 
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HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Quote  accurately  the  passage  in  Magna  Charta  which  provided  for 

the  liberty  of  the  subject.  8 marks. 

2.  Refer  events  to  the  following  dates — B.C.  480,  A.D.  1520,  1746, 

1772.  8 marks. 

3.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  Pruzzi,  and  the  Visigoths.  8 marks. 

4.  What  battles  were  fought  in  1866, 1806,  1757, 1814  1 8 marks. 

5.  State  briefly  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 

8 marks. 

6.  Narrate  some  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal  from  1807  to  1834. 

4 marks. 

7.  When  and  by  whom  was  Marseilles  founded  1 4 marks. 

8.  Say  what  you  know  about  the  C ’ onjederation  of  the  Rhine. 

4 marks. 

9.  By  whom  were  Colonies  from  Scotland  and  England  established  in 

Ireland  ? 4 marks. 

1 0.  When  was  the  power  of  Denmark  at  its  height  1 Over  what 

countries  did  the  Danish  king  then  hold  sway  ? 4 marks. 
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C Papers.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Specify  two  kinds  of  errors  into  which  pupils  are  liable  to  fall  in 
working  arithmetical  exercises,  and  how  they  should  be  treated. 

12  marks. 

2.  Show  by  a diagram  and  explain  the  manner  of  making  the  move- 

ments from  desk  to  floor,  and  from  floor  to  desk,  in  a bipartite  school, 
where  there  is  walking  passage  all  round  the  desks.  12  marks. 

3.  State  two  ways  of  putting  a question  in  class  or  gallery  teacli- 

iHg-  12  marks. 

4.  In  a girls’  school  of  annual  average  of  50,  what  is  the  full  teaching 

staff  permitted  by  the  Commissioners’  Rules  1 Draw  up  a time  table  to 
suit  such  a school.  12  marks. 

5.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  marking  the  day’s  attendance  in  the 

roll  book.  State  the  hour  before  which  this  should  be  done,  and  all  the 
consequent  entries  that  must  be  made  to  complete  the  record  for  the 
day-  12  marks. 

6.  Write  out  in  detail  the  programmes  in  needlework  for  second  and 

third  classes.  q marks. 

7.  “ Desk  lessons  should  be  carried  on  in  perfect  silence.”  Describe 

how  this  can  be  done.  6 marks. 

8.  Show  that  the  difficulties  of  the  alphabetic  method  of  teaching 

reading  have  been  exaggerated.  6 marks. 

9.  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  the  early  lessons  in  long  division  1 

6 marks. 

10.  When  and  how  should  a class  room  be  ventilated  1 6 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  when  multiplied  by  3-8 
becomes  T71,  the  smaller  number  is  *5  ; find  the  other.  20  marks. 

2.  When  the  price  of  gold  is  4 guineas  an  ounce  what  is  the  cost  of  a 

cold  ornament  weighing  3 ozs.  of  which  18  parts  out  of  24  are  pure  gold  ; 
allowing  3s.  4 d.  an  oz.  for  the  alloy,  and  \ of  the  whole  cost  for  work- 
manship? 20  marks. 

3.  If  oranges  are  bought  at  the  rate  of  20  for  a shilling,  how  many 

should  be  sold  for  £1  8s.  to  gain  40  per  cent.  1 20  mai*ks. 

4.  A can  run  a mile  in  7 '68  minutes,  B can  run  at  the  rate  of  7-bb 
miles  in  an  hour,  which  is  the  faster  runner  1 And  in  a race  which  the 
faster  wins  in  6 minutes,  how  far  will  the  loser  be  behind  ? 20  marks. 

5.  Explain  the  reason  of  the  following  rule  : — To  find  the  interest  of 
a wiven  sum  for  any  number  of  days  — multiply  the  principal  by  twice 
the  rate,  and  this  product  by  the  days,  and  divide  by  73,000. 

20  marks. 

6.  Simplify  the  expression — 

*+t+i 
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_L 

2i 


JL_ 
34  1 


10  marks. 


7 A owns  -567  of  an  estate  and  B the  remainder.  Express  B’s  share 
as  a vulgar  fraction  ; and  find  its  value  if  the  whole  estate  be  worth 
£13  500.  ^ maiKS. 

8. ’  If  £35  5s.  is  paid  in  two  years  as  income  tax  on  an  annual  income 

of  £846,  at  what  rate  per  cent,  is  the  tax  levied  1 10  marks. 

9.  A metre  is  39-3708  inches.  Reduce  14  yards  3 quarters  - nails 

, , 10  marks, 

to  metres.  „ . ...  i- 

10.  Mention  three  cases  in  which  the  rule  for  proving  multiplication 
by  casting  out  the  nines  would  fail  to  detect  the  mistake.  , mai  s* 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  Munster,  marking  the  positions  of  the  cmmties, 

with  principal  towns  and  harbours.  iom,,Prfl+ii'rP9 

2.  State  the  difference  between  the  winter  and  summer  temperatures 

of  Warsaw  and  Dublin,  and  account  for  this  difference.  12  mai  . 

3.  Describe  the  phenomena  named  avalanches  and  and 

Btate  the  locality  where  they  most  frequently  occur.  ,,  ,■ 

4.  What,  and  where,  are  the  following  1-Tonga,  Bantanq  Belme, 
Sacramento,  Asturias,  Brosna,  Oban. 
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5.  (a.)  As  a person  moves  northward  on  the  earth,  the  altitude  of  the 

Polar  Star  increases.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  1 12  marks. 

6.  Describe  the  position  of  Sea  of  Kara,  Cape  Leuca,  Granada. 

6 marks. 

( *■  For  what  are  the  following  towns  remarkable — Cromarty,  Milford, 
Cashel,  Bath  1 State  where  each  is  situated.  6 marks.  * 

8.  What  counties  of  Wales  would  be  crossed  by  a straight  road  ex- 
tending from  the  Estuary  of  the  Dee  to  Swansea  Bay.  6 marks. 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  places  remarkable — Caen,  Gottingen, 

The  Hague  1 6 marks. 

10.  Name  the  principal  productions  of  Russia.  G marks. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanihipwill  be,  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — * 

Ye  stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,— ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state  . 

And  claim  a kindred  with  you. 

Goldsmith’s  poetry  enjoys  a calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires 
us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention  • 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have  the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
without  insipidity.  - 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  he  attemqited. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedloiv,  District  Inspector. 

Dfctattaa  Exerclse  O Ecmales  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
feixth  Look,  page.  195,  beginning  with  the  words  “In  the  larger 
churches,  , and  ending  with  “sometimes  with  lead.”] 

1.  Give  five  examples  of  the  different  changes  which  the  prefix  ad 

undergoes  in  combination  with  various  roots.  0 marks 

2.  Derivative  words  are  formed  from  their  primitives  by  the  omission 
of  letters.  Explain  fully  the  three  processes  by  which  this  is  effected. 

3.  “Our  alphabet  is  defective  and  redundant.”  Point  out*  one  of 
t!L;^rfeCtl0nS  m ea0]l  °f  ^ fo]l0™S  'wgBs Pall-mall,  aisle, 

4.  Absent,  absent'.  State  how  Walker . accounts  for  a change  of 

accent  in  this  word.  Give  a general  rule  for  accenting  verbs  of  two 
and  three  syllables.  G marks. 
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5.  Explain  as  you  would  to  a class  that  a knowledge  of  roots  would  AppendtxL. 

prevent  suck  words  as  the  following  being  misspelled  -—Tyrannize,  Exami_ 
independent , excrescence.  ' 6 marks.  nation 

6.  Distinguish  in  meaning  between  deviser  and  divisor,  medlar  and  Question»» 

meddler,  galloon  and  galleon.  To  what  class-  of  verbal  distinctions  are  Female 
these  words  referable  ? 3 marks.  Teachers. 

7.  Show  the  force  of  the  primitive  meanings  in  hinder,  matchless,  c 17~g 

darling.  3 marks. 

8.  What  rules  for  spelling  (or  exceptions)  do  the  following  words 

exemplify  : — Barrack,  wisdom,  shoeing.  3 marks. 

9.  Give  three  Saxon  affixes  which  denote  to  make.  3 marks. 

10.  What  words  are  pronounced  like  or  nearly  like  the  following  ; — 

Hide,  room  ? Give  their  meanings.  3 marks. 


GRAMMAR  AND  DERIVATIONS. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions,  of -which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be 
one,  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “The monarch  saw  and  shook , 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 

All  bloodless  waxed  his  look, 

And  tremulous  liis  voice. 

Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  ivisest  of  the  earth, 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.” 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  20  marks. 

2.  Give  quotations  from  old  authors  to  show  that  the  verb  “ Be  ” is 

sometimes  used  in  an  indicative  sense.  1 0 marks. 

3.  Show  by  examples  that  the  infinitive  mood  “ partakes  of  the  nature 

of  a noun,”  and  that  “ in  many  cases  it  is  equivalent  not  only  to  a par- 
ticipial, but  also  to  a common  noun.”  10  marks. 

4.  Trace  the  following  English  derivatives  to  their  roots : — elbow, 

husband,  doff,  grocer,  twilight.  10  marks. 

5.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions,  giving  reasons  : — 

(a.)  Either  you  or  I are  mistaken.  ’ 

(b.)  I have  lost  the  game  though  I thought  I should  have  won  it. 

(c.)  It  is  now  400  years  since  the  art  of  multiplying  books  has 
been  discovered. 

(d.)  He  is  a Nero,  who  is  another  name  for  cruelty. 

(e.)  I seldom  or  ever  see  him  now.  10  marks. 

6.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  agree  in  being  connecting  words. 

How  do  they  differ  ? 6 marks. 

7.  Explain  how  the  passive  voice  is  distinguished — (a)  by  its  form, 

(b)  by  its  meaning.  * 6 marks. 

8.  In  what  circumstances  may  the  word  every  be  joined  to  a plural 

noun?  6 marks. 

9.  Give  examples  of  colloquial  expressions  in  which  the  infinitive 
niood  follows  nouns  and  adjectives  that  do  not  imply  action.  6 marks. 

_ 10.  Conjugate  the  following  verbs : — rise,  raise,  freeze,  wake,  shear 
rive.  G marks. 
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LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  the  observations  as  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  Burke  as  given  by  (a)  Sheridan  and  (b)  Macaulay,  respectively. 

10  marks. 

2.  Name  the  poem  (with  the  author)  in  which  each  of  the  following 
lines  occur : — 

(1.)  “At  last  divine  Cecilia  came.” 

(2.)  “No  friends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold.” 

(3.)  “ Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace.” 

(4.)  “ Sweet  bashfulness  ! it  claims  at  least  this  praise.” 

10  marks. 

3.  Name  the  different  “Things  of  Beauty”  which  Keats  says  are 

“Joys  for  Ever.”  10  marks. 

4.  How  does  idleness  lead  to  ill-temper  'l  10  marks. 

5.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on : — Cambyses , the  gigantic 

Memnon , Romulus  and  Remus , Mrs.  Montague.  10  marks. 

6.  Give  a brief  general  account  of  any  three  Fishes  described  in 

Fourth  Book.  5 marks. 

7.  What  three  things  should  a buyer  consider  in  purchasing  articles 

of  wearing  apparel  1 5 marks. 

8.  “This  appearance  surprises  a traveller  born  in  the  north  of  Europe.” 

What  appearance  is  referred  to  ? A_nd  why  does  it  surprise  the  traveller 
born  in  the  north  of  Europe  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  leaf  of  Ash,  Beech,  Horse-chestnut,  Sycamore,  Pine. 

5 marks. 

10.  Enumerate  any  three  places  of  interest  on  the  Antrim  coast, 

giving  a brief  description  of  each.  5 marks. 


III.— MONITOBS. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  points  are  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  teach  children  to 

march  properly  ? 15  marks. 

2.  State  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  a monitor  in  teaching  phrase 

spelling  from  First  Book.  15  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  alphabetic  method,  and  the  “ Look  and  Say  ” method 

of  teaching  to  read,  and  state  how  they  are  combined  in  National 

Schools.  15  marks. 

4.  Tn  actual  teaching  how  are  the  four  kinds  of  exercises  in  word 

teaching  dealt  with 't  15  marks. 
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5.  Of  what  use  is  transcription  ? On  what  does  the  value  of  lessons  in  JppendixL. 

transcription  depend  ? 8 marks.  ExamT 

6.  What  directions  are  to  be  followed  as  to  keeping  the  school-room  nation 

clean  ? 8 marks.  Questions. 

7.  Tn  teaching  writing  from  dictation,  what  precautions  must  be  ob-  Monitors. 

served  as  to  the  mere  writing  ? 7 marks.  

8.  What  is  the  best  test  of  correctness  in  simple  addition  ? D ^aPers- 

7 marks. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this,  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  a sheep  is  worth  £1  5s.  3f d.,  how  many  can  I buy  for 

£102  10s.  3f  d.1  If  1 lose  four,  and  sell  the  rest  at  13  half-crowns  a head, 
what  do  I gain  or  lose  ? 25  marks. 

2.  Divide  the  square  root  of  1 '002001  by  2*002.  25  marks. 

3.  A bill  due  3 months  hence  is  discounted  at  4 per  cent,  by  the  ordinary 

method,  and  its  present  value  is  £1,225  ; what  is  the  amount  of  the 
bill1}  25  marks. 

4.  A person  bought  100  oranges  at  16  for  Is.  just  before  a rise  in 

price  of  l|<2.  a dozen ; how  much  did  he  save  by  buying  before  the 
rise?  25  marks. 

5.  Divide  the  sum  of  3J,  \,  and  Ilf  by  half  the  difference  between 

f and  4£.  13  marks. 

6.  If  a person  walking  13  hours  each  day  travel  191  miles  in  7 days, 

in  how  many  days  of  9 hours  each  will  he  complete  a journey  of  450 
miles  at  the  same  rate  each  hour  1 13  marks. 

7.  If  '325  of  a sum  of  money  be  £14,  find  the  sum.  12  marks. 

8.  If  ff  cwt.  cost  £7  3s.,  what  will  ^ of  a ton  cost?  12  marks. 


GRAMMAR— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions , of  which  the  parsing  exercise  must  be  one, 
are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Moran,  District  inspector. 

. 1.  Much  have  I travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  Jcingdoms  seen  ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I been, 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne, 

Yet  did  I never  breathe  its  pure  serene, 

Till  I heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  24  marks. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  : — Seraph , genius,  folio , 

potato , axis,  gas,  -flagstaff,  deer.  12  marks. 

3.  “ It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  never  obliged  to  use  the 

subjunctive  mood.,,  Explain.  12  marks. 

2 L 
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4.  What  are  defective  verbs'?  Give  a list  of  these  verbs.  12 -marks.- 

5.  Derive  the  following  words  : — Suburban , delineate , benevolent, 

contract,  dialogue , transition.  8 marks. 

6.  Distinguish  between  simple  pavsing,  etymological  parsing  and 

syntactical  parsing.  8 marks. 

7.  How  are  the  relations  which  are  expressed  in  English  by  prepo- 
sitions denoted  in  Latin  and  Greek  1 7 marks. 

8.  “ The  relative  pronoun  does  not  agree  in  case  with  its  antecedent.” 

What  two  rules  guide  us  to  the  case  of  the  relative  1 7 marks. 


.PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

. Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages : — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun ; , 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O’er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  All  the  pleasing  illusions,  which  made  power 
gentle  and  obedience  liberal,  which  harmonized  the  different  shades  of 
life,  and  which  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 


DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  marks  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

[The  Dictation  Exercise  for  D Males  is  to  be  taken  from  Fifth  Book, 
page  174,  beginning  with  “ The  most  extensive  collieries  ” and  ending 
with  “ upon  mica  slate.”]  20  marks. 

1.  Write  the  past  participles  of  the  following  verbs  trammel , equip, 

and  say  whether  they  are  examples  of,  or  exceptions  to,  a rule  of 
spelling,  giving  your  reasons.  6 marks. 

2.  Correct  the  errors  in  spelling  in  the  following  words — Mispend, 

disect , thcivish,  argucing.  8 marks. 

3.  Account  for  the  spelling  of  the  following  words — kidnapped , 
closeness,  welfare — by  reference  to  the  rule  in  each  case.  8 marks. 

4.  Give  the  four  classes  of  exceptions  to  the  first  rule  for  spelling. 

8 marks. 

5.  Indicate  the  twofold  pronunciation  of  the  following  words ; — 

presage,' invalid,  sewer.  3 marks. 

G.  Spell  the  words  pronounced  like,  or  nearly  like — right,  idle. 

3 marks. 

7.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  pound  and  palm.  4 marks. 

8.  How  is  etymology  a guide  in  case  of  doubtful  orthography  1 Give 

two  examples  of  this.  5 marks. 
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GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Given  the  difference  of  the  side  and  perpendicular  of  an  equilateral 

triangle,  to  construct  it.  14  marks. 

2.  Prove  that  the  square  described  on  the  diagonal  of  a square  is 

double  of  the  square  itself.  12  marks. 

3.  The  diagonal  of  a four-sided  field  is  9 chains  02  links,  and  the 
perpendiculars  to  it  from  the  angles  which  it  subtends  are  4 chains  20 
links,  and  5 chains  77  links,  respectively.  Find  the  area  of  the  field. 

1 2 marks, 

4.  The  segments  of  the  base  made  by  the  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  of  a triangle  are  3 and  4 yards  respectively,  and  the  side  next 
the  smaller  segment  is  five  yards.  Find  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

12  marks. 

5.  If  two  angles  of  a triangle  be  equal  to  one  another,  the  sides 

wliich  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to,  these  angles  are  also  equal  to  one 
another.  Prove.  7 marks. 

6.  Prove  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together 

equal  to  two  right  angles.  6 marks. 

7.  The  perimeter  of  a triangle  is  294  yards  and  the  sides  are  in  the 
ratio  of  13,  14,  15.  Find  the  area  of  the  triangle  in  square  feet. 

6 marks. 

8.  Find  the  side  of  a square  which  has  the  same  area  as  an  equilateral 

triangle  whose  perimeter  is  30  yards.  6 marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Eardley,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Open  Ledger  Accounts  for  the  following  : — 

Jan.  1. — I have  on  hands,  Cash, 
v „ Goods, 

„ J.  Taylor  owes  me, 

„ I owe  B.  MacSheehy,  . 

„ Bills  Receivable, 

„ Bills  Pyable, 

Jan.  2. — Goods  damaged, 

„ Received  a legacy, 


£ 8.  d. 

200  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
250  0 0 
20  0 0 
100  0 0 
200  0 0 
50  0 0 
500  0 0 
14  marks 


2.  I buy  goods  from  Drake  and  Co.,  and  pay  partly  in  cash,  partly  by  : 
bills,  and  get  credit  for  the  remainder.  What  are  the  journal  entries  1 

14  marks. 


.3.  I hold  B.’s  bill  for  £200.  What  are  my  entries?  And  what  are 
B.’s  entries  regarding  it  1 ^ mailcs. 

o O 9 T 9 
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4.  At  the  closing  of  my  books  Smith  owes  me  £100 ; how  does  that 

appear  in  the  new  books  ? 10  marks 

5.  Whal  is  the  use  of  the  Journal?  In  what  set  is  it  first  intro- 
duced? 8 marks. 

6.  Mention  three  classes  of  accounts  which  are  closed  “To”  or  “By 

Profit  and  Loss.”  6 marks. 

7.  Discounted  Win.  Kelly’s  acceptance  for  £100.  Discount 

allowed  £1.  Journalize.  6 marks. 

8.  In  what  respects  does  the  fifth  set  of  book-keeping  differ  from  the 

fourth  ? 5 marks. 


ALGEBRA. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Solve  the  equation — 

1 _ 1 a-b 

x — ax  — bx--ab'  14  marks. 

2.  Divide  ms  2 mp  - n2  - 2nq-\-pi  - q2  by  m — n-\-p  - q. 

12  marks. 

3.  The  denominator  of  a fraction  exceeds  the  numerator  by  2,  and  if 
the  numerator  be  increased  by  5 and  the  denominator  be  doubled,  the 
fraction  so  obtained  is  equal  to  Find  the  original  fraction. 

12  marks. 

4.  Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms  — 

aj4_i5a.2q.28a;-  12 

2a;3  - 15a; 4- 14  * 12  marks. 

5.  Simplify — 

lOx  - [4{  5x  - 3(x—  1) } _ 3{  4a;  - 3 (a;  + 1) }].  7 marks. 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

43a2a;2  - 6a3.v  + 49a;4  - 14aa;3  + 9a4.  6 marks. 

7.  If  the  divisor  is  x + 1 and  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  x + 3, 

* + 4,  and  x - 7,  what  is  the  remainder  ? 6 marks. 

8.  One-third  of  a ship  belongs  to  A,  two-ninths  to  B,  and  the  rest  to 

C.  If  C’s  share  is  worth  £1,000  less  than  half  the  value  of  the  ship, 
find  what  the  ship  is  worth.  6 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

'N.'B.— Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  As  an  exercise  in  composition,  write  out  in  your  own  words  the 

story  of  “ The  Theft  of  the  Golden  Eagle.”  16  marks, 

2.  Where  was  the  use  of  Coffee  first  known  ? Give  a sketch  of  its  in- 
troduction into  this  country.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  a short  account  of  the  route  of  the  Caravans  in  crossing  the 

Desert  of  Sahara.  10  marks. 
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4.  Quote  from  “The  Deserted  Village  ” six  lines,  beginning  : — Appendix  I. 

“ A time  there  was,”  Exami- 

. . . nation 

and  eight  lines,  beginning  : — Question*. 

“Yes ! let  the  rich  deride.”  12  marks.  Monitors, 

5.  Explain  the  following  lines  : — D Papers. 

(a.)  “ A clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time.” 

( b .)  “ Difficult  of  access  to  the  human  foot.” 

(c.)  “ Lulled  in  nature’s  fostering  arms.” 

(d.)  “ In  little  sharps  and  trebles.”  8 marks. 


6.  What  is  the  moral  of  each  of  the  following  lessons  : — (a)  “ The 

.Captive  Linnet,”  (b)  “The  Fox  and  the  Stork,”  (c)  “Whang  the 
Miller,”  ( d ) “ The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  ” ? 8 marks. 

7.  Describe  the  origin  and  properties  of  Gutta-percha,  and  state  its 

principal  uses.  5 marks. 

8.  Mention  the  several  birds  named  in  the  poem  on  “ The  Birds.” 

4 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY. — GO  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  marking  the  boundaries  of  the 

maritime  counties  in  Munster  and  Connaught.  16  marks. 

2.  State  why  a degree  of  longitude  must  vary  in  different  lati- 

tudes, and  give  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  length  of  a degree  of  longitude 
at  the  latitudes  of  10°  and  50°,  respectively.  15  marks. 

3.  Explain  how  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumference  of  the 

earth,  and  hence  its  other  dimensions.  1 5 marks. 

4.  Through  what  counties  do  the  following  rivers  respectively  flow  1 
Name  two  towns  on  the  banks  of  each  : — Tweed,  Nore,  and  Trent. 

14  marks. 

5.  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges  or  groups  in  the  Province  of 

Ulster.  8 marks. 

6.  Describe  the  position  of  Trieste,  Bosnia,  Lake  Zurich.  6 marks. 

7.  Name  the  rivers  in  North  America  flowing  into  (a)  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  ( b ) the  Atlantic  Ocean.  8 marks. 

8.  State  where  the  following  towns  are  situated : — Lewes,  Swansea, 

Peterhead.  8 marks. 

AGRICULTURE.— 50  Mams. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Healy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Name  two  crops  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insect  pests. 

(6.)  Give  the  remedy  in  each  case.  mal  3# 

2.  How  should  salt  be  given  to  (a)  sheep,  (6)  pigs,  (<0  h'lrae8> 

(d)  cows?  12  marks. 
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3.  Show  that  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  land  depends  upon  the  system 

of  farming  pursued.  1 2 marks. 

4.  What  variety  of  oats  is  best  fitted  for  two  of  the  following — 

(a.)  Rich  ground  1 
(b.j  Medium  ground  % 

(c.)  Poor,  cold  land  1 

(d.)  Rich  moory  land  ? 12  marks. 

5.  For  what  kind  of  soil  is  the  grass  called  “ Timothy  ” best  suited? 

5 marks. 

6.  Give  the  quantities  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  of  (a)  oats,  (6)  flax, 

(c)  vetches,  (d)  beans.  8 marks. 

7.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  oil  cake  may  be  given  to  cattle. 

6 marks. 

8.  What  is  the  objection  to  potatoes  as  the  main  food  for  pigs  ? 

6 marks. 


DRAWING.— 50  marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — The  name  of  the  Monitor  and  of  his  School  to  be  written  on  each 
paper. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat, 

2.  Object  Drawing  in  Outline. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

I.— FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 20  Marks. 

Copy  the  example  given,  enlarged  in  breadth  about  1 inch,  and  pro- 
portionately throughout. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWTN G.—  1 2 Marks. 

The  Examiner  will  place  cn  a small  table,  raised  about  2 feet  6 inches 
from  the  floor,  an  ordinary  bedroom  hot  water  can.  A drawing  of  the 
can  and  top  of  the  table  is  to  be  made,  so  as  to  fairly  fill  the  paper. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.— 18  Marks. 

Note. — Any  three  of  the  following  questions  may  be  attempted. 
Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  where  a 
construction  is  not  obvious , an  explanation  should  be  given , the  points 
being  marked  with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn  and  all  lines  are  shown. 

1.  Describe  a circle  of  2*25  inches  diameter.  Circumscribe  this 

circle  by  a triangle  whose  sides  are  in  the  ratio  3 ; 4 : 6.  6 marks. 

2.  Draw  a scale  of  | inch  to  the  foot,  showing  inches  by  the  diagonal 

method.  6 marks. 

3.  Draw  a sector  of  2-inch  radius,  having  an  angle  of  150°.  6 marks. 

4.  A B is  the  mean  proportional  between  two  lines,  3 inches  and 

1*8  inches  long.  Find  its  length.  3 marks. 

5.  Construct  a pentagon  having  each  of  its  sides  two  inches  long. 

3 marks. 

6.  From  a point  C,  one  inch  outside  the  circumference  of  a circle  whose 
diameter  is  2 inches,  draw  a tangent  to  the  given  circle.  3 marks. 
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MUSIC— HULLAH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

■Not  more  than  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  ALlman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Transpose  the  following  passage  into  the  scale  of  the  dominant  .of 
' its  own  scale,  inserting  the  proper  signature. 


~y~N  - i 

p- i j— !- 

20  marks* 


-6n 
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2.  Define  “reading  in  time.”  Show  how  the  following  passage  would 
be  read  in  time,  connecting  by  a hyphen  (-)  the  notes  read  as  one  beat, 
and  lengthening  with  a dash  ( — ) the  notes  that  occupy  two. 


12  marks 


3.  Bar  the  following  and  insert  the  time  signature. 


10  marks. 


4.  Any  sound  may  be  used  as  a tonic.  Illustrate  this  by  writing  a 

scale  having  Mi  as  tonic.  8 marks. 

5.  What  are  the  “accidentals”  in  the  following  passage,  and  how  are 
the  notes  affected  by  them? 


8 marks. 


6.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  singing  th  e notes  writtenbelo w 
according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  marked,  and  give  the  proper 
term,  indicating  style,  in  each  case. 


6 marks. 


7.  What  are  each  of  the  following:— A clef,  an  interval,  a slur,  a 
double  bar,  a tetrachord  ? 

8.  State  the  names  of  the  following  intervals,  and  say  what  each  be- 
comes  on  inversion. 
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MUSIC— TONIC  SOL-FA.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N,B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted, . 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Steede,  District  Inspector. 


1.  How  are  the  little  steps  of  the  scale  separated  from  each  other? 

Hence  define  Doh’s  place  in  the  scale.  16  marks. 

2.  What  is  the  standard  common  scale  1 12  marks. 

3.  Copy  the  following  rhythm,  and  underneath  each  pulse  write  its 
corresponding  time  name  : — 


{|  ll:  -l  | —.1:1.  |L,f : \l, 

16  marks. 

4.  What  are  the  mental  effects  of  Doh,  Me,  and  Soh  when  sung  in  a 

slow  melody  ? 6 marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  attune  being  in  Key  A ? How  is  Key  A found  ? 

8 marks. 

6.  Explain  M 60.  6 marks. 

7.  Write  the  rhythm  corresponding  to  the  following  time  names  : — 

Taa,  aasai,  taa-ai,  aa,tafasete,  saatai,  taasete,  saa.  8 marks. 

8.  Write  the  three  major  common  chords  found  in  the  common  scale. 

3 marks. 


Moni/rascs  IV.— MONITRESSES. 

D P“r"8  METHODS  OE  TEACHING.— 60  marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Distinct  Inspector. 

1.  What  arrangements  should  be  made  in  a schoolroom  for  the  dis- 

posal during  school  hours  of  caps,  baskets,  shawls,  &c.,  so  as  to  prevent 
confusion?  15  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  advantages  that  may  arise  from  requiring  the  pupils 
to  write  out  the  poetical  pieces  that  they  have  committed  to  memory. 

15  marks. 

3.  In  what  case  and  for  what  purpose  may  the  monitor  with  advan- 
tage keep  outside  a class,  instead  of  in  the  centre  ? 15  marks. 

4.  How  does  an  exercise  in  spelling  from  dictation  differ  from  an 

exercise  in  spelling  off  the  tablets  ? 15  marks. 

5.  Describe  fully  the  proper  manner  of  reading  for  pupils  who  are 

writing  from  dictation.  8 marks. 

6.  What  are  the  three  parts  of  which  a reading  lesson  consists  ? 

8 marks. 

7.  State  the  requirements  of  the  programme  for  first  and  second 

classes  in  arithmetic  under  the  various  heads.  7 marks. 

8.  Enumerate  the  several  mental  arithmetic  exercises  suitable  for 

little  children.  7 marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Define  the  terms,  measure , common  measure,  and  greatest  common 
measure  ; and  find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  805,  2622,  and  1978. 

25  marks. 

2.  If  42^  yards  of  cloth  which  is  18  inches  wide  cost  £59  14s.  2d., 
what  will  118^  yards  of  yard- wide  cloth  of  the  same  quality  cost! 

25  marks. 

3.  What  is  Present  Worth  ? Find  the  present  worth  of  £149  Is.  3c?; 
due  seven  years  hence,  at  2f  per  cent.,  simple  interest.  25  marks. 

4.  A man  engages  to  ride  500  miles  in  60  hours.  He  rides  2 miles 

in  1 1£  minutes,  and  stops  an  hour  at  the  end  of  every  40  miles  ; how 
much  time  has  he  to  spare  1 .25  marks. 

5.  How  much  per  cent,  is  2 \d.  in  a shilling  % 13  marks. 

6.  By  selling  cloth  at  7s.  8c?.  per  yard,  there  was  a loss  of  8 per  cent. ; 
what  per  yard  should  the  cloth  be  sold  at  so  as  to  gain  8 per  cent.  ? 

13  marks. 

7.  Divide  -.00176  by  42-73.  12  marks. 

8.  Reduce  2 furlongs,  11  yards,  1 foot,  9 inches,  to  the  decimal  of  a 

statute  mile.  12  marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper 
N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Alexander,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  marking  the  positions  of  five 

harbours  in  Munster,  and  of  five  towns  in  Leinster.  16  marks.  ' 

2.  Name  the  maritime  counties  of  Scotland  between  Pentland  Firth 

and  Firth  of  Forth,  and  give  their  chief  towns.  15  marks. 

3.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  following  particulars  with  reference 

to  Ireland,  viz.  : the  latitude  of  Londonderry  (city),  the  longitude  of 
Acliil  Head,  and  the  longest  river  of  Leinster,  with  the  names  of  the 
counties  watered  by  it.  15  marks. 

4.  Define  the  following  geographical  terms  : — Meridian,  zenith, 

eclipse,  circle  of  illumination , aphelion.  14  marks. 

5.  To  what  countries  of  Europe  do  the  following  districts  respectively 

belong  : — Savoy,  Aragon,  Grisons,  North  Brabant 'l  9 marks. 

6.  Describe  the  course  of  a ship  on  a voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Con- 
stantinople, calling  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  8 marks. 

. 7.  Name  the  highest  mountain  in  each  of  the  following  counties,  and 
give  its  height Argyle,  Stirling,  Wicklow.  8 marks. 

8.  Why  are  the  days  and  nights  always  of  equal  length  at  the  Equator  \ 

5 marks. 
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PENMANSHIP. — 40  Marts. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  exercise. 

Your  penmanship  will  be  judged  from  the  neatness  a/nd  accuracy  with 
which  you  copy  the  following  passages  : — 

Ye  stars  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — ’tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a kindred  with  you. 

Goldsmith’s  poetry  enjoys  a calm  and  steady  popularity.  It  inspires 
us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ; 
but  it  presents,  within  its  narrow  limits,  a distinct  and  unbroken  view 
of  poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments  have. the 
pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
without  insipidity. 


SPELLING  BOOK,  &c. — 50  Marks  (including  20  Marks  for  Dictation). 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jour  questions  to  be  attempted . 


Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  District  Inspector. 

rihe  Dictation  Exercise  for  D Females  is  to  bo  taken  from  tie 
Fifth  Book,  page  294,  from  “After  having  thus  surveyed”  to  “the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.”]  mar^s* 

1.  The  verbal  distinctions  are  arranged  into  five  classes.  Point  oat 
the  distinctions  between  them,  and  say  to  what  class  each  of  the 
following  words  belongs  : — extant,  refuse,  manner.  8 marks, 

2 State  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  -.—forte,  gage , 
pier;  and  name  in  each  case  one  other  word  similarly  pronounced, 
giving  its  meaning.  ® marks. 

3.  Give  the  several  meanings  of  the  words — hay,  com,  deal,  and  reter 

each  of  these  words  to  its  proper  class.  8 marks. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  the  word[a%,-  and  give  the  present  and 

past  participles  of  fancy  and  portray.  c “W* 

5.  Paid , receipt , enrolled.  Give  reasons  for  the  spelling  oi  ■ 1 


words. 

6.  Write  brief 
words : — 


notes  on  the  letters  in  italics 


5 marks, 
the  following 


employ, 

milestone, 

alcliymy. 


4 marks, 

7.  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the  words— pale,  line,  in  the  follow- 
ing  phrases : — 

Within  the  pale. 

To  line  clothes.  3 marks.. 

8.  Show  that  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  varies 
according  as  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  first  or  second  sy  a e . 
august , minute. 
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GRAMMAR. — 60  Marks. 

Appendix  L. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

• Exami- 
nation 

N.B. — Only  four  of  these  questions,  of  which  the  parsing 

exercise  must  Questlons- 

he  one,  are  to  he  attempted. 

Monitresses 

Mr?  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

D Papers; 

Dr.  Moran,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  laws  of  tliat  country  being  very  severe  against  slaves,  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  having  fled  from  his  master,  and,  as  a punish- 
ment for  his  pretended  crime,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
a furious  lion,  kept  many  days  without  food. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  24  marks. 

2.  Name  six  of  the  conjunctions  which  usually  precede  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  1 2 marks. 

3.  When  must  the  letter  s as  well  as  the  apostrophe  be  added  to  the 

nominative  plural  to  form  the  possessive  case  ? 12  marks. 

4.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  roots : — Potamos,  orthos, 

decern,  fanum.  12  marks. 

5.  What  classes  of  nouns  have  no  plural  1 8 marks. 

6.  What  are  neuter  verbs  1 Give  examples.  8 marks. 

7.  Give  five  terminations,  expressing  diminution,  endearment,  or 

contempt ; with  an  example  under  each.  7 marks. 

8.  State  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  expressions  : — He 

has  lived  in  that  house  for  several  years , and  he  lived  in  that  house  for 
several  years.  7 marks. 


LESSON  BOOKS.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  briefly,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  of  “The  Farmer  and 

his  Sons.”  14  marks. 

2.  Write  out  the  stanza  of  which  the  following  line  is  the  con- 
clusion:— 

“ Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  Saddest  thought.” 

12  marks. 

3.  Where  is  the  cave  of  Corvorant  ? Give  a general  description  of  it. 

12  marks. 

4.  Write  a short  account  of  the  lakes  on  the  Shannon.  12  marks. 

5.  State  some  facts  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of 

glass.  8 marks. 

6.  “ And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired,” 

Complete  the  passage  as  far  as — 

“ — but  all  these  charms  are  fled.”  6 marks. 

7 . Describe  the  construction  of  beaver  houses ; and  say  what  deter- 
mines their  size.  ® marks.. 

8.  Name  three  kinds  of  pigeon,  and  state  how  each  can  be  distin- 
guished. 5 marks. 
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DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B .—Tne  name  of  the  Monitress  and  of  her  School  to  be  written  on 
each  paper. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  in  Outline. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

I. — FREEHAND. — 20  Marks. 

A drawing  of  the  example  supplied  is  to  be  made  on  an  enlarged 
scale  : the  length  to  be  increased  about  one  inch,  and  the  breadth  in 
proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING— 12  Marks. 

The  Examiner  will  place  on  an  ordinary  oral  tea  tray,  at  a height  ul 
about  2 feet  6 inches  from  the  floor,  a breakfast  cup  and.  saucer  and  a 
cream  jug.  A drawing  of  these  objects  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  fairly  fill 
the  paper. 

HI.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY. — 18  Marks. 

Note.  —Any  threeof  thejollowing  questionsmay  be  attempted.  Answers 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  and  where  a construction  is 
not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked  with 
letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn  and  all  lines  are  shown. 

1.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  2 inches  long,  and  on  its 
three  sides  construct,  respectively,  a square,  a hexagon,  and  a rhombus 
with  an  angle  of  60°.  ® marks. 

2 Draw  three  equal  circles  of  1 inch  radius,  each  touching  the 
. other  two.  6 ™ark8' 

3.  Construct  a triangle  having  sides  respectively,  4 inches,  3 inches, 

and  2£  inches.  On  the  4-incli  side  mark  off  any  five  irregular  divisions, 
then  divide  the  2i  inch  side  proportionately  to  the  divisions  of  the  4-inch 
side.  6 marks' 

4.  In, a circle  of  an  inch  radius  inscribe  a regular  heptagon. 

3 marks. 

5.  Show  how  to  draw  a tangent  to  the  arc  of  a given  circle  at  a point 

A,  without  using  the  centre.  3 marks. 

6.  Construct  the  circle  of  which  any  arc  is  a part.  3 marks. 
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MUSIC— HTJLLAH.  50  Marks 

Appendix  L. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Exami- 

nation 

Not  more  than  Jour  questions  to  he  attempted. 

Questions. 

Mr.  Seymoue,  Head  Inspector. 

Alonitr esses 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

D Papers. 

1.  Transpose  the  following  passage  into  the  scale  of  the  subdominant 
of  the  scale  in  which  it  is  written,  marking  proper  signature : 


16  marks. 

2.  Define  an  interval,  and  name  correctly  the  intervals  in  the  follow- 
ing, stating  also  what  each  becomes  on  inversion  : — 


. , j-v  luarjis. 

3.  W rite  on  a stave  the  first  four  bars  of  any  school  song  you  know 

marking  the  proper  scale  and  time  signatures.  12  marks. 

4.  In  what  respect  are  the  tetrachords  of  a major  scale  the  same,  and 

in  what  respect  different?  12  marks. 

5.  Write  on  a stave  ruled  for  the  purpose  the  scale  signatures  of  the 

following  major  scales La,  La  (7,  Si,  Mi  [7.  10  marks. 

6.  Bar  the  following  and  insert  the  time  signature : — 


8 marks. 

7.  How  is  a repeat  indicated  when  the  passage  to  be  repeated  is  not 

from  the  beginning  of  the  piece  ? 3 marks. 

8.  What  are  : — A unison,  a triad,  a tritone,  a chord  ? 4 marks. 


TONIC  SOUFA. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Steede,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  the  common  scale  f rom  Doh  to  Doh  in  a vertical  column, 

and  opposite  each  note  write  its  mental  effect  when  sung  in  a slow 
melody.  16  marks. 

2.  What  is  a Key  ? 12  marks. 

3.  Copy  the  following  rhythm,  and  underneath  each  pulse  write  its 
time  name : — 

{[•/:--  Z|  -Zv  1 1-  ,1  -|  l-l-.l  } 

16  marks. 

4.  What  effect  has  two  pulse  measure  ? What  are  its  two  forms  ? 

What  parts  of  a tune  are  affected  by  those  forms  ? 6 marks. 
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5 What  is  accent?  What  are  the  marks  for  the  different  degrees  of 
accent?  . 8 marks. 

(j.  Write  the  rhythm  corresponding  to  the  following  time  names,  using 
l for  the  notes  sung  : — Tlaatai,  aatai,  traa,  aa,  saatai,  tasatefe,  taa-fe,  saa. 

8 marks. 

7.  Write  in  a vertical  column  the  scale  from  Doll  to  Doh,  and  show 
where  the  great,  small,  and  little  steps  respectively  occur.  6 marks. 

8.  What  are  replicates  ? Write  Doh-one  and  One-doh.  3 marks. 


Y.— EXTRA  SUBJECTS.— MALES. 

LATIN. — 50  marks. 

Two  tours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least  one  from  each 
group,  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A, 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Turn  verb  arderaus  scitari  et  quserere  causas, 

Ignari  scelerum  tantorum  artisque  Pelasgas. 

Prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur : 

Ssepe  fugam  Danai  Troja  cupiere  relicta 
Moliri,  et  longo  fessi  discedere  hello. 

Eecissentque  utinam  ! Ssepe  ill  os  aspera  ponti 
Interclusit  hiems,  et  terruit  Auster  euntes. — V irgil. 

10  marks. 

2.  Ad  hsec  Ariovistus  respondit : “Jus  esse  belli,  ut  qui  vicissent, 
is  quos  vicissent,  quemadmodum  vellent,  imperarent : item  Populum 
Eomanum  victis  non  ad  alterius  prsescriptum,  sed  ad  suum  arbitnum, 
imperare  consuesse.  Si  ipse  Populo  Romano  non  prsescnberet,  quemad- 
modum suo  jure  uteretur ; non  oportere  sese  a Populo  Romano  m suo 
jure  impediri.  Hkluos  sibi,  quoniam  belli  fortunam  tentassent  et  armis 
congressi  ac  superati  essent,  stipendiaries  esse  factos.  CiESAR,.  ^ 

3.  Pontihcem  deincle  Numam  Marcium  Marci  filium  ex  patribus 
legit  eique  sacra  omnia  exscripta  exsignataque  attribuit,  quibus  hostns, 
quibus  diebus,  ad  quae  templa  sacra  iierent,  atque  unde  in  eos  sumptus 
pecunia  erogaretur.  Cetera  quoque  omnia  publica  pnvataque  sacra 
pontificis  scitis  subjecit,  ut  esset,  quo  consultum  plebes  veniret,  ne  quid 
divini  juris  negligendo  patrios  ritus  peregrinosque  adscisccndo  turbaretur , 
nee  caelestes  modo  caerimonias,  sed  justa  quoque  funebna  placandosque 
manes  ut  idem  pontifex  edoceret,  quaeque  prodigia  fulmimbus  above 
auo  visu  missa  susciperentur  atque  curarentur. — Livy.  Book  1.,  c. 

u 10  marks. 


4.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

One  day  astrange  woman  appeared  before  the  king  and  offered  him 
nine  books  to  buy ; and  when  he  refused  them  she  went  away  and  buntf 
three  of  the  nine  books,  and  brought  back  the  remaining  six  and  ofleir 

to  sell  them  at  the  same  price  that  she  had  asked  for  the  nine. 

10  marks. 
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5.  Express  in  Latin — 

(a.)  The  Consul  fixed  the  elections  by  an  edict  for  the  third  of 
August. 

(b.)  When  I have  had  an  interview  with  Caius,  I will  set  out  home. 

5 marks. 


C. 


6.  Explain  fully  the  cases  in  which  “ qui  ” takes  the  subjunctive. 

10  marks. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of — Praeceps , incolumis , sollennis.  5 marks. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs: — Ardeo,  solvo , 

pario.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  the  dates  and  results  of  the  following  battles,  Actium, 

Cynoscephalae,  Zela.  5 marks. 

10.  Sketch  the  life  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  giving  as  many  dates  as 

you  can.  5 marks. 


LATIN. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least  one  from 
each  group  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector 
A, 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

Hasc  fatus,  latos  humeros  subjectaque  colla 
Veste  super,  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis, 

Succedoque  oiieri : dextrae  se  parvus  liilus 
Implicuit,  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  asquis. 

Pone  subit  conjux.  Ferimur  per  opaca  locorum  : 

Et  me,  quern  cludum  non  ulla  injecta  movebant 
Tela,  neque  adverse  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii, 

Nunc  omnes  terrent  auras,  sonus  excitat  omnis 
Suspensum,  et  pariter  comitique  onerique  timentem. — Virgil. 

10  marks. 


2.  Ariovistus  ad  postulata  Cassaris  pauca  respondit ; de  suis  virtutibus 

multa  prsedicavit.  “ Transisse  Rhenum  sese,  non  sua  sponte,  sed 
rogatum  et  arcessitum  a Gallis ; non  sine  magna  spe,  magnisque 
pi'cEmiis,  domum  propinquosque  reliquisse  : sedes  habere  in  Gallia,  ab 
ipsis  concessas  ; obsides  ipsorum  voluntate  datos  ] stipendium  capere 
jui-e  belli,  quod  victores  victis  imponere  consuerint ; non  sese  Gallis, 
sed  Gallos  sibi  bellum  intulisse  ; omnes  Gallice  civitates  ad  seoppugnan- 
dum  venisse,  ac  contra  se  castra  habuisse.” — Caesar.  10  marks. 

3.  Censu  perfecto,  quern  maturaverat  metu  legis  de  incensis  latae 

cum  vinculorum  minis  mortisque,  edixit,  ut  omnes  cives  Romani, 
equites  peditesque,  in  suis  quisque  centuriis,  in  campo  Martio  prima 
luce  adessent.  Ibi  instructum  exercitum  omnem  suovetaurilibus 
lustravit,  idque  conditum  lustrum  appellatum,  quia  is  censendo  finis 
f actus  est.  Millia  octoginta  eo  lustro  civium  censa  dicuntur  ; adjicit 
scriptorum  antiquissimus  Fabius  Pictor,  eorum,  qui  arma  ferre  possent, 
eum  numerum  fuisse.  Ad  earn  multitudinem  urbs  quoque  amplificanda 
visa  est.-r-LiYY,  T.,  xliv.  10  marks. 
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B. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Horatius  was  returning  home  with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  three 
borne  in  triumph  before  him,  when,  outside  the  Capuan  Gate,  he  met  his 
sister.  Alas  ! She  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Alban  brethren, 
and  now  she  beheld  his  bloody  vestments  adorning  the  triumph  of 
her  brother,  and  she  wept  aloud  before  all  the  army.  10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  Latin  : — 

( a ) Row  happens  it  that  nobody  saw  him  leaving  the  city 1 

(b)  Many  men  make  a bad  use  of  riches , noble  birth , and  strength. 

5 marks. 

C. 

6.  Write  a note  on  the  employment  of  the  Gerund  and  of  the  Gerun- 
dive, and  express  in  Latin  : — 

(a)  Of  writing  a letter  (in  two  ways)  ) (&)  we  must  write  ; ( c ) a letter 
to  be  read.  10  marks. 

7.  In  what  cases  are  the  following  put : — 

(a)  Price  at  which; 

(b)  Time  when ; 

( c ) Time  how  long  ; 

(d)  To  a place; 

(e)  At  a place 

5 marks. 

8.  Explain  by  examples  the  rule  of  government  connected  with 

Dono , circumdo,  &c.  5 marks. 

9.  Sketch  the  life  of  Cams  Marius,  giving  as  many  dates  as  you  can. 

5 marks. 

10.  State  what  you  know  of  the  connection  of  Mithridates  the  Great 

with  the  history  of  Rome.  5 marks. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
section  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

1.  Translate  into. English  : — 

La  Genisse,  la  Chfcvre  et  leur  sceur  la  Brebis, 

Avec  un  fier  lion,  seigneur  du  voisinage, 

Firent  soci6te,  dit-on,  au  temps  jadis, 

Et  mirent  en  commun  le  gain  et  le  dommage. 

Dans  les  lacs  de  la  clievre  un  cerf  se  trouva  pris 
Vers  ses  associes  aussitot  elle  envoie. 

Eux  venus,  le  lion  par  ses  ongles  compta, 

Et  clit : Nous  sommes  quatre  h partager  la  proie. 

La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 
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2. 


Je  me  rends.  Vous  m’ouvrez  un  avis  que  j’embrasse  : 
De  tant  de  maux,  Abner,  detournons  la  menace. 

II  est  vrai,  de  David  un  tresor  est  reste, 

La  garde  en  fut  soumise  k ma  fidelite ; 

C’6tait  des  tristes  Juifs  l’esp6rance  derniere, 

Que  mes  soins  vigilants  cachaient  a la  lumikre. 

Mais  puisqu’a  votre  reine  il  le  faut  decouvrir, 

J e vais  la  contenter,  nos  portes  vont  s’ouvrir. 


Athalie. 
10  marks. 


3.  Astarbd,  qui  craignit  ''que  Narbal  n’allat  parler  au  roi,  et  no 
ddcouvrit  son  imposture,  envoyait  en  diligence  k Narbal  cet  officier,  qui 
lui  dit  ces  paroles  : Astarbe  vous  defend  de  decouvrir  au  roi  quel  est 
votre  etranger ; elle  ne  vous  demande  que  le  sileuce,  et  elle  saura  bien 
faire  en  sorte  que  le  roi  soit  content  de  vous  : cependant  liatez-vous  de 
faire  embarquer  avec  les  Chypriens  le  jeune  stranger  que  vous  avez 
emmen6  d’Egypte,  afin  qu’on  ne  le  voie  plus  dans  la  ville. 

Telemaque. 

10  marks. 


B. 

4.  Translate  into  French — 

“ Young  man,”  said  the  Dean,  rising  from  liis  easy  chair,  “ is  that 
the  way  you  deliver  your  message  1 Let  me  teach  you  better  manners. 
Sit  down  in  my  chair.  We  will  change  situations,  and  I will  show  you 
how  to  behave  in  future.”  The  boy  sat  down,  and  the  Dean,  going  to 
the  door,  came  up  to  the  table  with  a respectful  pace,  and  making  a 
low  bow,  said : “ Sir,  my  master  presents  his  kind  compliments,  Hopes 
you  are  well,  and  requests  your  acceptance  of  a small  present.” 

10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  French — 

(1.)  I saw  them  striking  ; 

(2.)  I saw  them  struck  ; 

(3.)  I neither  love  nor  esteem  him.  5 marks. 


C. 

6.  Write  out  through  the  persons  the  present  indicative  of  craindre , 

croitre,  and  prendre.  10  marks. 

7.  Distinguish  between — 

Plus  and  Davantage. 

A la  Ville  „ En  Ville. 

Mot  „ Parole.  5 marks. 

8.  State  the  gender  of  bonheur,  hiver}  amitie.  5 marks. 

9.  Write  in  French — “the  letter  which  I have  given  him  to  copy,” — 
and  state  the  rule  of  the  past  participle  which  applies.  5 marks. 

10.  Write  out  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  mood  of 

croire;  savoir ; tenir.  5 marks. 

2 M 
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FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B: — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted — one  at  least  from 
each  group,  A,  B,G. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

L’ Affaire  fut  mise  en  justice,  et  plaidee  devant  une  Guepe-qui  fut  prise 
pour  juge.  Le  cas  n’etait  pas  facile  a juger  suivant  les  formes  ordinaires. 
Les  t^moins  d^posaient,  qu’ils  avaient  vu,  pendant  long-temps,  aubour 
de  l’endroit  ou  etait  le  miel,  de  petits  animaux  ailes,  bourdonnants,  un 
pen  longs  de  corps,  et  de  couleur  tannde ; mais  ces  depositions  n’etaient 
pas  plus  favorables  aux  Abeilles  qu’aux  Bourdons,  qui  leur  ressemblent 
en  tout  a l’exterieur.  La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 

2.  He  quoi,  Mathan  ! d’un  pretre  est-ce  la  le  langage  1 
Moi,  nourri  dans  la  guerre,  aux  horreurs  da  carnage, 

Des  vengeances  des  rois  ministre  rigoureux, 

C’est  moi  qui  prete  ici  ma  voix  au  malheureux ! • 

Et  vous,  qui  lui  devez  des  entrailles  de  pere, 

Vous,  ministre  de  paix  dans  les  temps  de  colere, 

Couvrant  d’un  z61e  faux  votre  ressentiment, 

Le  sang  a votre  gre  coule  trop  lentement ! 

Athalie. 

10  marks. 

3.  II  ecoutait  chaque  jour,  a certaines  heures  reglees,  tons  ctux  de  ses 
sujets  qui  avaient,  ou  des  plaintes  a lui  faire,  ou  des  avis  a lui  donner. 
11  ne  m6prisait  ni  ne  rebutait  personne,  et  ne  croyait  etre  roi  que  pour 
faire  du  bien  a tous  ses  sujets  qu’il  aimait  comme  ses  enfants.  Pour  les 
etrangers,  il  les  recevait  avec  bonte,  et  voulait  les  voir,  parce  qu’il 
croyait  qu’on  apprenait  toujours  quelque  chose  d’utile  en  s’instruisant 
des  mceurs  et  des  maximes  des  peuples  eloign^s. 

Tei.emaque. 

10  marks. 


B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued  our  labours  after  it 
was  gone  down,  but  returned  home  to  the  expecting  family,  where 
smiling  looks,  a neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  lire  were  prepared  for  our 
reception.  Nor  were  we  without  guests;  sometimes  Farmer  Flamborough, 
our  talkative  neighbour,  and  often  the  blind  piper  would  pay  us  a visit. 

10  marks. 

5.  Express  in  French  : — 

(1.)  Though  he  is  poor,  he  is  generous  / 

(2.)  What  did  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

(3.)  The  tide  was  about  to  risei 

5 marks. 
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C. 

6.  Write  out  through  the  persons  the  imperative  of  recevoir,  Jaire 

and/mr.  10  marks. 

7.  Give  the  plural  of  bal,  lis,  landau.  5 marks. 

8.  Distinguish  between  un  aune  and  nne  aune,  un  exemple  and  une 

example,  un  enseigne  and  une  enseigne.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  the  feminine  forms  of  doux,  faux,  menteur.  5 marks. 

10.  Mention  some  cases,  iu  which,  although  the  negative  “ ne  ” is  used 
before  the  verb,  "pas  ” and  “ point  ” are  suppressed  after  it.  5 marks, 


BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Millan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  To  what  natural  order  does  the  water-lily  belong!  What  plant 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family!  Give  a botanical  description 

t 10  marks. 

2.  Describe  & fibro-vascular  bundle,  noticing  the  arrangement  of  its 

constituents  with  reference  to  a radial  line  of  the  stem  in  which  it 
occurs.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  dosed  and  open  as  applied  to  such 
bundles.  10  marks. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  sepals,  peduncles,  and  stem  of  Ranunculus 

bulbous , R.  acris,  and  R.  repens.  10  marks. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  differences  in  structure  between  long  and 

short  cells,  and  what  are  their  respective  functions  1 10  marks. 

5.  Describe  minutely  the  ovule,  and  the  three  principal  forms  it 
assumes.  In  the  ripe  seed  what  occupies  the  place  of  the  nucellus  'l 

10  marks. 

6.  Specify  five  useful  fruits,  with  the  botanical  name  of  each,  comma* 

under  the  natural  order  Rosacece.  5 marks.  ° 

7.  Compare  the  different  characters  of  leaves,  perianth,  and  wood  in 

monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  5 marks. 

8.  The  scientific  name  of  every  plant  consists  of  two  words,  a sub- 
stantive and  an  adjective.  What  is  respectively  denoted  by  each  ? 

• 5 marks. 

0.  VV  hat  is  meant  by  monogynous  and  by  syngenesious  1 Mention 
illustrative  British  families.  5 mar]cs 

10.  What  are  mace,  vanilla , cotton,  and  indigo  1 To  wnat  natural 
orders  do  the  plants  which  produce  them  belong  ? 5 marks.  ' 


BOTANY. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Millan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  assimilation  1 Where  and  vender  what  conditions  is  it. 

carried  on?  10  marks. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure  and  growth  of  roots.  How  do 

secondary  roots  differ  in  their  origin  from  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
8tei*?  10  marks. 

2 M 2 
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3.  Give  a botanical  description  of  tlie  natural  order  Composite. 
Under  what  two  tribes  may  British  plants  of  this  order  be  grouped! 

10  marks. 

4.  To  what  natural  order  does  the  common  lime  belong  1 Give  its 

scientific  name,  and  describe  it  with  special  reference  to  its  leaves  and 
peduncles.  10  marks. . 

5.  State  the  difference  in  arrangement  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  m 

monocotyledons  and  in  dicotyledons.  10  maiks. 

6.  How  are  double  flowers  formed  % 6 marks. 

7.  Give  a list  of  useful  products  obtained  from  the  natural  order 
Urticacece. 

8.  Define  the  term  fruit,  and  describe  the  several  parts  of  which  a 

fruit  consists.  Name  and  characterize  the  fruits  found  in  the  natural 
orders  Cruciferce  and  Ranunculacece.  5 marks. 

0.  Describe  the  inflorescence  and  the  flowers  of  the  hazel  or  the  Scotch 
£r  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  raspberry  and  strawberry  differ 
from  the  true  berry.  ^ marks. 


MUSIC— HULLAH.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  out  from  memory  the  first  four  bars  of  any  school  song  you 
know  (1st  and  2nd  parts)  giving  the  scale  and  time  signatures. 

10  marks. 

2.  What  alterations  are  necessary  so  as  to  make  the  following  series 
of  notes  :• — (a),  a major  scale,  (6),  a minor  scale. 


10  marks. 

3.  Write  out  on  a stave  divided  for  the  purpose  the  common  chords  of 

the  following  scales  : — re,  la,  and  si  major,  and  of  do  minor  (relative 
minor  of  mi  flat  major),  and  la  minor  (relative  minor  of  do  majoi), 
giving  the  proper  signatures.  marks 

4.  What  is  meant  by  modulation  1 

Write  out  a passage  in  which  three  modulations  occur. 

1 ° 10  marks. 

5.  Write  the  passage  underneath  in  the  bass  stave,  and  in  the  scale 
of  si 


10  marks. 


6.  Name  each  of  the  following  intervals  : — 
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In  what  time  is  the  above  passage  ? "Write  the  same  in  ordinary 
C time,  and  say  how  the  effect  of  the  original  passage  may  be  preserved. 


5 marks. 

8.  Write  the  upper  tetrachord  of  a minor  scale  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 5 marks. 

9.  Insert  the  bars  and  time  signature  in  the  following  : — 


5 marks. 

10.  What  scale  is  the  relative  minor  of  scale  re  major?  5 marks. 


DRAWING. 

Thi^ee  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — The  name  of  the  Teacher  and  of  his  School  to  be  written  on  each 
paper. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  and  Shading. 

3.  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspective. 

I.— FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 50  Marks. 

The  example  given  is  to  be  copied  on  a slightly  larger  scale,  so  as  to 
be  about  an  inch  higher,  and  the  whole  in  proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

The  examiner  will  place  on  a small  table,  at  a height  of  about 
2 feet  6 inches  from  the  floor,  a parlour  coal  scuttle,  with  the  scoop 
lying  beside  it,  but  a little  in  front.  A drawing  of  these,  including 
the  upper  part  of  the  table,  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  fairly  till  the 
paper  supplied. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIVE.— 

50  Marks. 

Note. — Only  five  of  the following  questions  may  be  attempted.  Answers 
should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  where  the  construction 
is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked 
with  letters. 

Full  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a question,  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn,  and  all  lines  are  shown. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  an  ordinary  case  of  instruments,  set  squares  and 
a \2-inch  rule  may  be  used. 

1.  Project  a hexagonal  pyramid,  the  diameter  of  the  base  being 
6 ft.  and  the  height  10  ft.,  its  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  50°  to  the 
H.P.  but  parallel  to  the  V.P.  (Scale  8 feet  to  1 inch.)  12  marks. 
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Appendix  I.  2.  Draw  the  plan  of  an  elliptical  arch  built  of  nine  stones  of  equal 
Exami-  base.  The  arch  has  for  its  span  4 inches,  and  for  its  height  If  inches, 
nation  10  marks, 

uesjons.  3 Show  how  to  draw  a tangential  arc  to  two  given  circles  A and  B, 
MaU  touching  one  of  the  circles  in  a given  point  C.  10  marks. 

Teachers.  4.  Place  in  perspective  a regular  pentagon  of  3 ft.  sides  lying  on 
A,  B,  or  C the  ground,  with  its  nearest  side  3 ft.  to  the  right,  2 ft.  in  the  picture, 
Papers.  and  parallel  to  the  picture  plane.  (Scale,  £ inch  to  1 ft.  ; height  of  eye, 
5 ft.  ; line  of  direction,  11  ft.)  10  marks. 

5.  Place  in  perspective  a rectangular  solid  6-^  ft.  high  and  3 ft. 

square,  lyiug  on  one  of  its  sides  2 ft.  to  the  left,  and  3 ft.  in  the 
picture,  its  ends  making  right  angles  with  the  picture  plane.  (Scale, 
dec.,  as  in  question  4.)  8 marks. 

6.  Bisect  a triangle  having  its  sides  3-5,  4,  4*5  inches  long  by  a line 

parallel  to  the  shortest  side.  5 marks. 

7.  Construct  a right-angled  triangle,  the  base,  AB,  and  the  perpen- 

dicular, AC,  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  3:4,  and  the  hypotenuse,  BC,  3 inches 
long.  5 marks. 

8.  In  a given  circle  2 inches  in  diameter,  inscribe  seven  equal  circles, 
six  of  which  shall  touch  the  given  circle  and  the  central  one.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  a general  rule  for  finding  the  vanishing  points  for  lines 

making  angles  with  the  picture  plane.  5 marks. 

10.  Show  that  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  picture  line  vanish  towards 

the  point  of  sight.  5 marks. 


MUSIC -TONIC  SOL-FA.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Steede,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  going  to  the  first  flat  key  on  the  modulator  : — 

(a.)  By  what  interval  upward  or  downward  is  Doh  moved  1 
(b.)  What  new  tone  is  introduced  1 What  tone  is  displaced! 
(c.)  What  changes  of  mental  effect  take  place  in  tones  of  the  same 
pitch  in  both  keys ! 

(<1.)  What  tone  of  the  old  key  is  altered  in  pitch  in  the  new  key 
so  as  to  preserve  the  proper  intervals  of  the  scale  1 

14  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  the  staff  notation  the  following  passage,  taking  a 
crochet  for  a pulse  : — 

KeyG. 

/•> s\s->m:m\f->m:f  ■r\m:~  •} 

14  marks. 

3.  Copy  the  following  rhythm,  and  underneath  each  pulse  write  its 
time  name  : — 

{ | l \l  Itlth  l ■ l !-■  : • 

{|  l lil'.hl  ■ IH(  ‘Z; 

8 marks. 
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4.  Describe  the  modifications  of  the  mental  effect  of  tones  produced 

respectively  by  pitch  and  by  speed  of  movement.  6 marks. 

5.  What  are  the  four  forms  of  six-pulse  measure  ? Give  an  example 

of  each  form.  What  is  the  effect  cf  this  measure  when  sung  slowly, 
and  when  sung  quickly  1 8 marks. 

6.  How  are  intervals  counted!  Name  the  dissonant  intervals  of  the 

common  scale,  and  state  where  they  occur  in  it.  5 marks. 

7.  Write  the  rhythm  of  which  the  following  are  the  time  names,  using 

l for  the  tones  sung  : — Traatai,  taa-fe,  tlaa,  taasefe,  traa,  aatai,  tlaa, 
taa-aitee,  4 marks. 

8.  What  are  the  Sol-fa  names  for  chromatic  ( i.e . flattened  and 

sharpened)  tones  of  the  scale!  What  relation  do  chromatic  sharps 
bear  to  the  tones  above  each  respectively  1 6 marks. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  rate  of  movement?  Explain  M.  80.  5 marks. 

10.  Explain  lento,  allegro,  andante,  /^7N,  D.  S.  5 marks, 


HANDICRAFT. — 50  Marks, 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Board  of  Public  Works. 

1.  How  are  map  rails  and  rails  for  carrying  hat  and  cloak  hooks 
usually  secured  to  walls  ? Give  sketches  showing  three  methods  used, 
and  state  which  you  consider  best  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

10  marks. 

2.  Design  an  ornamental  wooden  gate  (either  rustic,  or  of  planed  and 
bevelled  timber),  four  feet  high,  to  open  between  two  piers  of  rubble 
masonry  seven  feet  apart.  Say  how  you  will  hang  and  fasten  the  gate, 
and  give  the  scantling  of  the  timber  you  will  use.  Accompanyyouranswer 
with  an  elevation  of  the  gate  ; scale  one  inch  to  one  foot.  12  marks. 

3.  Give  a lint  of  the  tools  required  for  elementary  metal  work , and 

explain  how  you  would  fit  a new  handle  into  a spade  with  a broken 
handle  fastened  by  rivets.  8 marks. 

4.  Draw  to  a scale  of  one  inch  to  a foot,  showing  full  construction,  a 

framed  and  four-panel  door  6'  6"  x 2'  9".  Mark  on  sketch  dimensions 
and  names  of  the  various  pieces  of  timber  used.  10  marks. 

5.  Give  a sketch  of  a garden  paling  3'  6"  high  and  mark  the  dimensions 

of  all  timbers  used.  Wliafc  are  the  usual  means  taken  to  prevent  decay, 
and  to  preserve  ends  of  supports  where  let  into  ground  ? State  approxi  • 
mate  cost  per  lineal  yard  of  above  erected  complete.  10  marks. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  paper  for  a room  21  feet  6 inches  long,  16  feet  9 

inches  broad,  and  9 feet  high ; the  paper  being  20  inches  wide,  at  Is.  3a. 
per  dozen.  Explain  how  newly  plastered  walls  should  be  prepared  to 
receive  paper.  6 marks. 

7.  Draw  a sketch  of  a marking  gauge , and  explain  how  it  is  used. 

4 marks. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  mitre-joining  ? Describe  fully  how  you  would 

make  a mitre-box , or  mitre-board.  5 marks. 

9.  Explain  the  mode  of  soldering  called  sweating  in , and  state  how 

you  would  prepare  killed  spirits.  5 marks. 

10.  You  are  required  to  make  a small  drawer  9 inches  long,  inches 
broad,  and  2 inches  deep,  say  how  you  would  construct  it,  what  tools 
you  would  need,  and  how  much  stuff  would  be  necessary,  5 marks. 
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I’  Paper. 


Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Theoretically  what  is  the  best  position  for  inlets  in  securing  the 

proper  ventilation  of  a room  1 What  difficulty  arises  in  its  practical 
adoption,  and  what  is  the  remedy  1 _ 10  marks. 

2.  Specify  the  diseases  that  are  caused  by  the  mechanical  action  of 

dust  upon  the  lungs,  and  mention  the  chief  precautions  suggested  for 
their  prevention.  10  marks. 

3.  Mention  the  chief  points  that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  water  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  towns. 

10  marks. 

4.  State  what  geological  strata  yield  pure  wholesome  water,  and  from 
what  strata  the  water  may  be  suspected  of  impurities.  _ 10  marks. 

5.  Say  how  you  would  treat  a person  suffering  from  having  swallowed 

lime,  sugar  of  lead,  opium,  or  strychnia.  10  marks. 

6.  Say  how  a warm  bath  acts  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the 

skin.  How  should  this  treatment  be  followed  up  ? 5 marks. 

7.  Account  for  the  two  sounds  which  are  heard  if  we  put  our  ear 

over  the  heart.  _ 5 marks. 

8.  Give  the  general  characteristics  and  the  composition  of  a good 

drinking  water.  5 marks. 

9.  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  cold  bath  1 Describe  the 

process.  5 marks. 

10.  Describe  and  state  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  Dr. 
Hammond  made  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a food. 

5 marks. 


GREEK. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each  Section , 
A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  ’A rpeibrj,  vvv  appE  7raXt/i7rXay^0£vrac,  oiu) 
cufj  cnrovoorrjcrEiv,  ei  lev  davaTov  ye  (pvyoipEV, 
el  fit)  opov  iroXepoe  te  bapq.  cat  XoipoQ  ’Agatovs' 
aXX’  dye  3?/  nva  pavnv  Epelopev  i)  lepija, 
r/  Kal  uvEipo-rroXov  (/cal  yap  r ovap  ek  A log  earn'), 
oc  k Eiiroi,  o ti  toljoov  e^a/aaro  4>ot/3oc  ’AttoXXwv, 
e’it  dp’  oy’  evyoiXijs  i.TriptptptTai,  etO  EKarcpfitp:' 

Iliad,  I. 

10  marks. 
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2.  to  Ie  ovpirav  tiyXog  7\v  K vpog  airevdojv  irdtrav  rijv  oSov  f:ai  ov  Appendix  L. 
SiaTplfluv  07 -ov  pt)  ixioinapov  eveica  y tivoq  aXXov  avay kcliov  e/ca6e£ero, 
yoplfav,  ooy  ptv  ay  darrov  eXdoi,  roaovra)  curapaaKEvaffToriptf)  (iaaiXel  Questions. 
fia^tladai,  amp  try^oXaiorepov,  tooovtu)  ttXeov  avvayeipecrOai  patriXei  rp^^rs 
crpir^a -Anabasis,  I,  5.  ^ A1  i^er. 


3.  aXXa  tI  tovtwv  otfieXos  avrolg  ecoq  av  <ra>£i/rai  to  tncatfiog,  av  re 
pii^ov  av  t eXclttov  y,  tots  \py  /cat  vavrrjv  /cat  Kv(3epvyTTiv  nal  navr* 
avdpa  E^rjg  nrpoQvpovQ  rival,  Ka l ottojq  pyQ ’ ekwv  pyr  aKtvv  py^elg 
avaTpEXpei  tovto  tncoxElodai  ’ iirE&av  y OaXaTra  VTTEptr^y,  paratog 
1]  07covXy.  /cat  ypelg  toivvv,  tv  avdpEg  ’AOtjvalot,  eojg  errpEV  atpoi  iroXiv 
pEyiaryv  e-^ovteq,  citpoppag  7r Xetorag,  a^'avpa,  caXXtorov, — ri  iroitopev  j 
— Philippics , III. 

10  marks. 


B. 


4.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

Bo  sure  not  to  do  what  has  often  been  hurtful  to  you. 

5 marks. 

5.  Translate  into  Greek  ; — 

As  regards  friends,  again ; as  many  as  he  made,  and  knew  to  be 
well  disposed,  and  judged  to  be  suitable  helpers  towards  whatever  he 
happened  to  wish  to  carry  out,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  he  was  the 
most  successful  in  cultivating  (them). 

10  marks. 

C. 


6.  Parse  fully  the  verbs  underlined  in  the  passage  from  Xenophon — 
Ua Oe£eto,  eXOoi,  pcv^eJcdat,  and  decline  the  following  nouns — eriopa,  Xitvg, 
aerrv.  10  marks. 


7.  Write  out  the  principal  parts  of — 

tp-^opai — Xapfiavtv — tLktu). 


5 marks. 


8.  Compare  the  adjectives — patcap,  evtiiog,  ap-rat;.  5 marks. 


9.  Give  the  persons  of  the  imperative  mood  of  Tipdio  (to  honour). 

5 marks. 

10.  Narrate  the  circumstances  under  which  Philip  of  Maced  on  and 

the  Athenians  first  came  into  collision.  5 marks. 
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GREEK. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted — to  include  at  least  one  from  each 
groupt,  A,  B,  C. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English : — 

1.  avrap,  ettel  iravcravro  ttovov,  titvkovto  Ze  Zaira, 

Zaivvvr  * ovZe  n Ovpog  eZevtro  Zairas  Hcrgg. 
a vrap,  ei vei  irocriog  kui  idrjruog  epov  eyro, 

Kovpoi  pev  Kprjrijpag  irckortyavTO  rroroio' 
vwp-qcrav  Z itpa  7r deny,  ErcapZ,apEVOi  ZeTraetririv  ‘ 

Iliad,  I. 

10  marks. 

2.  Kai  rovr  e£  avaytegg  rpoirov  riv  avr$  vvv  ye  Zt)  avp/3 aivti 

Xopi^Ecrde  yap.  a p\Eiv  (3ovXErai,  rovrov  Z'  array  ivyitrrag  povovg 
vTT£i\rj(f)Ev  vpag.  aZiKti  ttoXvv  ijZrj  povov , Kai  roar  avrog  apitrra 

avvoiZtv  eavrip  * olg  yap  ovtriv  vperEpoig  e%ei,  rovroig  ircvra  raXXa 
atT<paXu>g  KEKrrjrai  ’ el  yap  ' AptyiiroXiv  Kai  UnriZaiav  irpoEirOf  ovZ'  ar 
oikoi  pivEiv  flefiaiaig  f/yeiro. — Demosthenes , Phil. 

10  marks. 

3.  iravrEg  Ze  ovroi  Kara  eOvt]  ev  irXaKritp  irXripEi  iivOpajirioy  EKatrroy  ro 
tOvog  ETTopevero.  tt po  Ze  avrtor  appara  ZiaXEiirovra  av^vov  air'  aXXijXwv, 
ra  Ztj  ZpETravrjtfwpa  KaXovpEva  * eI^ov  Ze  ra  ZpEirava  ek  r&v  a£6viov  tig 
irXayioy  airoTTErapEva  Kai  viro  roig  Zhppoig  tig  yrjy  fiXetrovra,  tog  ZiaKOir- 
teiv  orip  tyrayyavaiEv. — Anabasis,  I. 

10  marks. 

B. 

4.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

They  are  too  young  to  know  what  fathers  they  have  lost. 

5 marks 

5.  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

. _ ^*e  whole  space  between  the  walls  was  three  stadia,  and  it  was 

impossible  to  approach  it  by  force,  for  the  pass  was  narrow. 

10  marks. 

C. « 

6.  (a.)  Decline  the  nouns  piXog,  a song,  and  iroXig,  a city.  ( b .)  Parse 

fully  the  three  verbs  underlined  in  the  passage  from  Homer — namarro, 
tZev€ro,  va)pr](Tav.  10  marks. 

7.  Give  the  persons  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  tipi,  to  be. 

5 marks. 

8.  Decline  fully  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ovrog.  5 marks. 

9.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  dative  case  in  Greek.  5 marks. 

10.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  reforms  of  Solon,  5 marks. 
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IRISH.— 50  Marls. 


Appendix  L. 


Time — two  hours. 

Only  five  questions  cvre  to  be  attempted , viz.  : — One  in  Section  A,  two 
in  Section  B,  and  two  in  Section  0. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

. Teachers. 

A*  Paper. 


1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

Hemp  is  a much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than  flax.  It  has  a rough 
stalk,  rising,  in  this  country,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ; its  flowers 
are  green,  and  not  so  pretty  as  those  of  flax.  Its  fibrous  part,  as  in  flax, 
is  the  bark  which  surrounds  the  main  stalk.  Hemp  undergoes  the  same 
process  as  flax  does  before  it  can  be  woven.  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 


The  place  where  they  land  is  quite  dark,  but  the  miners  strike  a light, 
by  means  of  which  strangers  are  led  through  a number  of  winding  ways, 
all  sloping  lower  and  lower,  till  they  come  to  some  ladders,  by  which 
they  descend  again  to  an  immense  depth.  5 marks. 


Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCp  'o’poitipiosab  an  neieep,  -do  pmmob  na  poinnpe  -pop : — 

Gaeup  ape  popuaip  miob,  jap^  an  peap, 

Coll  a bia,  ua  an  Da^ba  nap  bub,  banba  a bean  ; 

'Ceaeup  epen,  epen  a eporo,  gbp,  angpero 
Pobta  a bean  mop  n-'opecc  po  bpum,  Cece  po  epem 
Ceaeup  caorh,  caoiii  a li,  pa  paop  b 

Gipe  a bean,  bean  pal  1 jpian  a bb.  10  marks. 

4.  Translate  into  English : — 

CCnn  pm  uo  eocail  £ionn  epi  peapea  ponpaippinje  bbib : CCgup  po 
cuipeab  a lia^  bp  a leacc,  agup  po  pgpiobab  a r.-anmanna  a n-ojam 
epaob,  a$up  eo  peapab  a 5-cluiece  caomee  $up  ba  euippeac  eporn- 
cpoibeac  po  ba  £ionn  a h-aiele  na  h-uaipe  pm.  CCnn  pm  po  £luaip 
pionn  agup  pianna  Oipeann,  agup  nt  h-aiepipceap  pgeuluijeacc 
oppea  50  panga-Dop  CCliiiuin  Laigean.  10  marks. 

5.  Translate  into  English : — 

*Cap  ceann  ceana  ^op  cuipiop  na  peace  panna  po  eo  pbnab  ap 
Gipmn  piop  a n-ea^op,  eo  peip  uipe  na  n-gabaleup  agup  nan-aimpop, 
pllpiob  ap  an  n-^nac-pomn  aea  ap  Gipmn  6 aimptp  peap  m-bolg 
ale,  b’p  f ap  mo  aea  ap  bun  tio  piop,  eabon  cuig  coi^ib  ea  beunam  bi 
amuil  a nubpamaip.  5 marks. 


6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCm  -oo  bi  caileac  bg  gapoa  ap  capn-aoili£,  aip  a paib  pb  05 
pspiobab  ag  lappaib  bib,  puaip  pb  ann  cloc  Ibgrhap  aip  nac  paib  pop 
aij;e,  cae  b an  mb  b ace  50  paib  pb  po-eeap.  5 marks. 
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Section  C. 

7.  Give  tlie  tliree  rules  of  syntax  relating  to  the  adjective  when  the 

adjective  is  connected  with  the  noun  by  a verb.  10  marks. 

8.  Write  short  notes  on  the  defective  verbs  ; — 

Dap,  nligceap,  nup  and  peanap.  10  marks. 

9.  Give  the  substance  of  Keating’s  description  of  the  “ ■Sui'oiujcrd  ” 

or  “Situation”  of  Ireland.  5 marks. 

10.  Name  the  possessive  pronouns  : how  do  they  influence  the  initial 

consonant  of  the  infinitive  which  they  precede  ? 5 marks. 


A Paper.  IRISH.— 50  Marks. 

Time — two  hours. 

Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , viz. : — One  in  Section  A,  two 
in  Section  B,  and  two  in  Section  G. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

When  I was  a child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends  on  a holiday  filled 
my  pockets  with  halfpence.  I went  directly  towards  a shop  where  toys 
were  sold  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a whistle 
which  I met  by  the  way,  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I voluntarily 
offered  him  all  my  money  for  it.  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

That  smoke  was  from  the  great  fire  they  had  to  boil  the  water ; steam, 
you  know,  comes  from  boiling  water,  and  it  is  by  means  of  steam  these 
vessels  move : I cannot  explain  to  you  how  for  you  could  not  under- 
stand. 5 marks. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCn  napa  npong  net  n-^aipui  *Oee  map,  acam  a n-npaoiue,  ap  uime 
jin  a neipti  na  cpi  *Oe6  Dannan  pip  an  npiap  cuap.  CCp  uime  no 
gaipui  *Oee  m'on  ap,  lonjancup  a n-gniom  n-npaoiniocca.  CCn  npeap 
npong  na  n-gaipcf  Danann,  eanon  an  npong  no  bi'on  pe  nanaib  no  pe 
ceapnuib,  oip  ip  lonann  nan  a$up  ceapn.  10  marks. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Lointupa  phinn  a^up  na  peinne,  ap  pocnam  a n-CClrhum  noib  mop 
cian  noib  an  nan  no  concanap  caogan  laoc  na  n-ionnpaijin,  agup  map 
m6p  mi'leanta  meap-calma  no  cinn  ap  mein  agup  ap  maipe  ap  c&c  a 
n-upcopac  na  npongbuinne  un ; a^up  po  piappuig  pionn  no  c&c  an 
n-cuganap  aitne  oppea.  10  marks. 
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5.  Translate  into  English  Appendix  L. 

“If  T)oi5  tiom  ” aji  piorm  “T)d  maijieoba'6  uuine  me  pein  jjtjp,  nation"* 
b-pup,uffa  m’eifiic  no  jieroceac  uaicpe,  a Oipin  ; aguf  ni  tiocparo  aon  Questions, 
nuine  a b-piannuijeacc  acc  an  no  beup,pap  eifiic  nariifa  am  ataip/”  Ma!c 
“ Cfietin  an  eip,ic  na  h-iapip.ar6  agan  ? ” ap,  CConjuf  mac  CCifin  615  rhic  Teachers- 
mh6fina.  5 marks.  A Paper. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

beifi  anfof  cugam  na  bp-d^a  a^uf  pd$  ftiaf  lan.  bi  an  leanb 
gteonac  a^uf  bt  an  anapic  tubca.  ^0  n-nein  nu  plan.  *Oa  m-beapipan 
pe  mite  bo  nam.  'Ca  me  50  maiu.  Ciannop  a b-puil  nu  pein  ? 

5 marks. 

Section  C. 

7.  What  cases  do  (1)  simple  prepositions,  (2)  compound  prepositions, 
and  (3)  the  preposition  mift  govern  ? Give  examples.  10  marks. 

8.  Give  the  infinitive  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  : — beifiim  (I  hear), 
cfm  (I  see),  neipiim  (I  say),  ueinim  (I  go),  and  m^im  (I  come). 

10  marks. 

9.  Where  is  Cnucha?  What  caused  the  battle  of  Cnncha? 

5 marks. 

10.  Conjugate  the  verb  ndim  (I  am)  in  the  indicative  mood,  con- 

suetudinal  present  tense.  5 marks. 


FREN  CH. — 50  Marks.  Female 

Teachers. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  A,  B,  or  C 

Papers. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted — one  at  least  from  each 
group  A,  li,  G. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

A. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  TJn  souriceau  tout  jeune,  et  qui  n’avait  rien  vu, 

Fut  presque  pris  au  depourvu, 

Void  comme  ll  conta  l’a venture  jL  sa  mfere. 

J’avais  franchi  les  monts  qui  bornent  notre  dtat, 

Et  trottais  comme  un  jeune  rat 
Qui  cherche  a se  donner  carri&re, 

Lorsque  deux  animaux  m’ont  arrete  les  yeux. : 

L’un  doux,  benin  et  gracieux, 

Et  l’autre  turbulent  et  plein  d’in  quietude  ; 

II  a la  voix  pergante  et  rude, 

Sur  la  tete  un  morceau  de  chair, 

Une  sorte  de  bras  dont  il  s’el&ve  en  l’air, 

Comme  pour  prendre  sa  volee, 

La  queue  en  panache  ctalee. — La  Fontaine. 

10  marks. 
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Appendix  t.  2.  Demain,  dte  cette  nuit,  je  prendrai  des  mesures 
Pour  assurer  le  temple  et  venger  ses  injures. 

Mais  je  vois  que  mes  pleurs  et  que  mes  vains  discours 
Pour  -vous  persuader  sont  un  faible  secours  ; 

Yotre  austere  vertu  n’en  peut  etre  frappee  : 

He  bien  ! trouvez-moi  done  quelque  arme,  quelque  epee, 

Et  qu’aux  portes  du  temple,  ou  l’ennemi  m’attend,  ’ 

Abner  puisse  du  moins  mourir  en  combattant. — Athalie. 

1 0 marks 

3.  On  apercevait  de  loin  des  collines  et  des  montagnes  qui  se 
perdaient  dans  les  nues,  et  dont  la  figure  bizarre  formait  un  horizon  a 
souhait  pour  le  plaisir  des  yeux.  Les  montagnes  voisines  etaient  cou- 
vertes  de  pampre  vert  qui  pendait  en  festons  : le  raisin,  plus  eclatant  que 
la  pourpre,  ne  pouvait  se  cacher  sous  les  feuilles,  et  la  vigne  etait  acca- 
blee  sous  son  fruit.  Le  figuier,  l’olivier,  le  grenadier,  et  tous  les  autres 
m-bres,  couvraient  la  campagne,  et  en  faisaient  un  grand  iardin— 
Telemaque.  10  markg 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 


Translate  into  French 


B. 


4.  The  people  of  Paris  are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have  money 
than  of  those  that  have  wit.  As  I could  not  boast  much  of  either  I was 
no  great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the  town  four  or  five  days  and 
seeing  the  outsideof  the  best  houses,  I was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat 
of  venal  hospitality  ; when  passing  through  one  . of  the  principal  streets, 
whom  should  I meet  but  our  cousin,  to  whom  you  first  recommended  me. 

- 0 . . 10  marks. 

o.  bay  in  French  : — 

(1.)  lie  makes  his  calls  on  Thursday  only. 

(2.)  The  man  whose  house  I bought. 

(3.)  The  cities  of  Asia  Minor  have  fallen  into  ruin.  5 marks. 

0. 

6 Give  the  pas!  participle  of  croitre,  plaire,  condurn,  absoudre, 

v'wu  * , D 10  marks. 

7.  Write  out  the  Present  Subjunctive  of — valoir,  vouloir,  dire. 

8.  Write  out  through  the  persons  the  tense  which  expresses  “that  I 

might  have  gone  away,"  ( s'en  aUer.)  5 mar]j;S, 

9.  Supply  after  the  following  adjectives  the  appropriate  prepositions : — 

Charms,  Heureux,  Sujet,  Content,  Pret.  5 marks. 

10.  Distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives,  cher,  cruel 

petit,  pur,  propre,  according  as  they  are  placed  before  or  after  certain 
nouus.  K , 

0 marks. 


A Paper. 


BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Millak.  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  five  important  plants  with  their  scientific  designations, 

under  the  order  Solanacecc.  jq  g,  lrH 

2.  What  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  collective  fruits! 

Give  examples.  10  marks. 
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3.  Describe  the  flower  of  the  apple  and  that  of  the  daisy. 

10  marks. 

4.  What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  common  holly?  To  what 

natural  order  does  it  belong?  Describe  its  distribution.  10  marks. 

5.  Compare  the  Graminece  with  the  Cyperacece  with  regard  to  the 
flower,  the  stem,  and  the  leaf  (including  the  sheath  and  the  ligule). 

10  marks. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  adventitious  roots  ? When  are  they  termed 

aerial?  5 marks. 

7.  Define  the  term  epiphytal.  How  do  epiphytal  plants  differ  from 

parasites  ? 5 marks. 

8.  Name 'the  chemical  elements  universally  present  in  plants,  also 

those  frequently  found.  5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  foliage-leaves  of  a buttercup.  What  is  the  cause 

of  the  leaves  borne  by  the  stock  appearing  to  be  given  off  in  a tuft. 

5 maiks. 

10.  When  is  the  pistil  termed  superior , and  when  apocarpous  f 

5 marks. 


BOTANY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Millan,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  three  timber  trees  and  five  food  plants  under  the  order 

Leguminosce.  10  marks. 

2.  Describe  the  flower  in  the  natural  order  Malvacece  or  in  Euphor- 

biacece.  Mention  useful  products  obtained  from  plants  of  the  order 
which  you  select.  10  marks. 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  a foliage  leaf  ? Show  how  its  structure 

is  adapted  to  the  performance  of  these  functions.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  following  kinds  of  fruit : — Achene , 

drupe , berry.  10  marks. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  entire , serrate , dentate , crenate, 

applied  to  leaves  ? 10  marks. 

G.  Distinguish  between  terminal  and  axillary  buds.  5 marks. 

'7.  How  is  the  true  stem  character  of  a rhizome  indicated  ? 

5 marks. 

8.  Give  the  scientific  names  of  three  distinct  species  of  buttercup 

familiar  to  botanists.  5 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  qualities  of  the  natural  order  Gruciferoe  1 Specify 

a few  plants  of  this  order  in  common  use.  5 marks. 

10.  Characterize  the  sub-classes  of  the  Composiicet  mentioning  illus- 
trative plants.  5 marks. 


Appendix  L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A1  Paper. 


A,  B,  or  G 
Papers. 
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MUSIC— HULLAH.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Allman,  District  Inspector. 

1.  ( a .)  Write  the  remainder  of  the  following  tune  from  Hullah’s 
Manual. 

(5.)  And  write  a second  part  to  the  bars  given  here. 


2.  Bar  the  following  passage,  inserting  the  proper  time  signature. 


10  marks. 

3.  Where  does  modulation  occur  in  the  following  1 Which  accidentals 
are  introduced  merely  for  effect  1 


10  marks. 


4.  Give  some  rules  for  determining  whether  a passage  is  in  a maior 
scale  or  its  relative  minor.  In  what  scale  is  the  following : — 


10  marks. 


5.  Write  in  the  scale  of  Mi  major  four  bars  of  music,  commencing  on 
the  tonic,  and  then  transpose  into  the  scale  of  the  dominant  of  Mi  major. 

8 marks 


6.  Write  the  following  passage  in  the  treble  stave  and  in  the  scale  of 
La  \f  : — 


8 marks. 
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7.  How  many  major  sevenths  and  how  many  minor  sevenths  can  be  Appendix  L. 
found  in  a major  scale?  Which  are  the  major  sevenths?  4 marks.  Exami- 

8.  Name  the  successive  intervals  in  a diatonic  minor  ascending  nation 

scale.  i marks. 

9.  Define  the  following: — Chromatic  scale , diatonic  scale,  solfeggio.  Female 

4 marks.  Teachcrs- 

10.  Define  syncopation.  Where  does  the  second  accent  in  a bar  of  a,  B,  or  C 

common  time  usually  fall  ? 5 marks.  Papers. 


DRAWING. 

Three  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N B. — The  name  of  the  Teacher  and  of  her  School  to  be  written  on 
each  paper. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : — 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

2.  Object  Drawing  and  Shading. 

3.  Practical  Geometry  arid  Perspective. 

I.— FREEHAND  FROM  THE  FLAT.— 50  Marks. 

Copy  the  example  supplied  on  a slightly  larger  scale — say  about  an 
inch  longer — the  rest  in  proportion. 

II.— OBJECT  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

The  Examiner  will  place  on  a table,  about  2 feet  6 inches  high,  a large 
paraffin  lamp  with  a reading  shade.  A drawing  of  the  lamp  and  upper 
part  of  the  table  is  to  be  made  so  as  to  fairly  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

III.— PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PERSPECTIYE. 

50  Marks. 

Note. — Only  Jive  of  the  following  questions  may  be  attempted.  Answers 
should,  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only , and  where  the  construction 
is  not  obvious,  an  explanation  should  be  given,  the  points  being  marked 
with  letters. 

Full  credit  vnll  not  be  allowed  for  a question,  unless  the  construction  is 
neatly  drawn,  and  all  lines  are  shown. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  an  ordinary  case  of  instruments,  set  squares  and 
a Yl-inch  rule  may  be  used. 

1.  Project  a triangular  prism  resting  on  one  of  its  ends,  and  having 
one  of  its  faces  parallel  to  the  Y.P. ; its  height  being  8 ft.,  and  the 
width  of  each  of  its  triangular  edges  4 ft.  ( Scale  inch  to  1 ft.) 

10  marks. 

2.  Construct  a rhombus  having  a base  of  3-|  inches  and  two  angles  of 
45°,  and  make  a triangle  of  equal  area  having  one  angle  of  70°. 

10  marks. 

3.  Draw  a line  to  represent  45  degrees,  as  marked  on  the  side  of  a 

map,  on  a scale  of  10  degrees  to  half  an  inch.  8 marks, 

2 N 
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Appendix L.  4.  Place  perspective  an  octagonal  prism  7 ft.  high.  Sides  of 
octagonal  ends  3 ft.  long.  Nearest  side  of  prism  to  touch  the  picture 
plane  3 ft.  to  the  left.  (Scale,  $ inch  to  a foot;  height  of  eye,  5 ft.  ; line 
of  dr rechon, _ 11 ft.)  12  marks. 

5.  Place  111  perspective  a square  of  5 ft.  lying  on  the  ground,  its 

sides  making  equal  angles  with  the  picture  plane,  and  the  nearest 
angle  berng  4 ft  to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  and  touching  the  picture 
plane  (Scale,  i inch  to  a foot;  height  of  eye,  5 ft.;  line  of  direction, 
wJt‘)  10  marks. 

6.  The  base  of  a scalene  triangle  is  half  an  inch,  and  its  angles  are 

respectively  40°,  60”,  and  80°,  describe  a similar  triangle  with  a base 
of  j mch.  s 6 marks. 

7.  Draw  a square  on  a line  3 inches  long,  and  bisect  its  sides.  Join 
the  points  of  bisection.  In  the  second  square  inscribe  a circle. 

6 marks 

. D,ra"'  a line  ABi  one  ™ch  long.  Prom  B draw  a line  BC.  two 
inches  long,  and  making  an  angle  of  30°  with  AB.  These  two' lines 
are  adjacent  chords  of  a circle.  g marks 

9.  Define  the  terms  picture  plane,  distance  points,  line  of  direction. 

10.  Give,  and  explain,  a rule  for  finding  the  measuring  point  for  any 

vanishing  point.  3 marks. 


HYGIENE. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

-,V  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  maintained?  Contrast  the  process 

Tent  f th  te  .Mng  can(Ue-  Describe  the  physical  arrange- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  the  undue  accumulation  of  bodily  heat. 

2.  Give  half  a dozen  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  exererie^' 

3.  Describe  at  some  length  how  you  would  treat  turns  and  scalds. 

a t?  i , 10  marks. 

. explain  the  terms  tidal,  complementary , and  residual  air,  as 
applied  to  breathy.  10  mark; 

0.  When  cold  stimulates  the  nerves  connected  with  the  skin,  what 
action  do  they ^ take  1 What  internal  organs  of  our  bodies  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  skm,  and  specially  liable  to  suffer  from  wet  or  chills  ? 

inflammable116  ^ metio<i  °f  rendel™g  fabrics  for  clothing  non- 

* l ^ ' c Con.'I!ara  merits  of  linen,  cotton,  flannel,  and  merino,  as  mater- 
ials for  clothing  next  the  skin.  g markSi 

8.  How  are  the  heart  and  the  arteries  affected  by  alcoholl 

Describe  how  animal  and  vegetable  fats  enter  into  the^llood  as 
nutriment.  - , 

i marts. 

A°/  fr  man?  °UnCeS  of  dr?  food  and  tow  much  water  ought  an 
demit,  taking  moderate  exercise,  to  consume  in  a day?  5 marks. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.— 50  Marks. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 


Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  District  Inspector. 

1 . The  intensity  of  sound  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 

of  the  sounding  body  from  the  ear.  Show  how  this  may  be  proved 
experimentally.  19  marks. 

2.  Some  persons  have  “ short-sight.”  Explain  the  cause,  and  state 
what  glasses  should  be  used  by  such  persons,  and  why.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  the  aneroid  barometer.  10  marks. 

4.  Describe  an  experiment  by  which  you  could  ascertain  the  “ candle- 

power”  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  10  marks. 

5.  The  weight  of  a body  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

Explain  the  cause  and  show  how  the  difference  of  weight  may  be  made 
apparent.  10  marks. 

6.  How  is  it  shown  by  experiment  that  radiant  heat  is  propagated  in 

a vacuum.  5 marks. 

7.  In  a vacuum  all  bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity.  Show  how  to 

demonstrate  this  law  by  a simple  experiment.  5 marks. 

8.  The  general  effect  of  heat  upon  bodies  is  to  expand  them.  Mention 

an  important  limitation  of  this  statement.  5 marks. 

9.  In  winter  the  door  of  a warm  room  is  put  ajar.  How  is  the  flame 

of  a candle  affected  when  the  candle  is  held  (a)  near  the  top  of  the  door, 
(5)  about  the  middle,  (c)  near  the  ground  1 5 marks. 

10.  State  the  proportions,  both  as  to  volume  and  to  weight,  in  which 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  mixed  in  forming  atmospheric  air.  5 marks. 
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AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Connellan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Healy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  method  of  freeing  from  its  impurities  the  salt  that  is 

to  be  used  in  making  butter.  What  quantity  of  salt  is  added  to  mild- 
cured  butter  1 12  marks. 

2.  How  should  a cottier  farmer  feed  his  cow  from  April  to  November? 

8 marks. 

3.  When  are  the  feeding  qualities  of  grasses  at  the  maximum  ? Give 

reasons  for  your  answer.  10  marks. 

4.  Show  how  three  cows  can  be  kept  on  a farm  of  six  acres. 

12  marks. 

5.  Fully  describe  a poultry-house — as  to  size,  aspect,  and  sanitary 

arrangements.  8 marks. 

6.  Give  the  different  points  to  be  attended  to  when  planting  apple 

trees  against  walls.  5 marks. 

7.  How  is  it  shown  that  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
at  any  time  in  an  active  state  for  supplying  plant  food.  6 marks. 

2 N 2 
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8.  How  far  apart  should  the  following  be  planted : — (a)  celery,  (b) 

rhubarb,  (c)  wall  trees  ? 4 marks. 

9.  What  are  the  two  most  important  fixed  constituents  of  crops  ? 

5 marks. 

10.  Why  do  farmers  find  their  crops  of  oats  light,  after  Italian  rye- 

grass  ^ 5 marks. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Newell,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  John  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  the  receipt  for  making  Scotch  broth.  10  marks. 

2.  State  what  you  know  about  cocoa  and  chocolate,  saying  how  they 

are  prepared,  giving  their  constituents,  and  mentioning  how  they  are 
sometimes  adulterated.  10  marks. 

3.  Describe  an  American  cooking  stove,  and  contrast  it  with  a range 

in  point  of  economy.  10  marks. 

4.  Give  practical  directions  for  washing  (1)  linen  and  cotton  garments 
(2)  woollen  articles.  Show  how  ink  and  fruit  stains  may  be  removed. 

10  marks. 

5.  Draw  a diagram  of  an  ox ; show  on  it  what  are  termed  “ the  spare- 

ribs,”  ei  the  silver  side  of  round  f “ the  briskets “ the  flap  or  lap,”  and 
say  to  what  purpose  these  cuts  are  most  suitable.  10  marks. 

6.  Give  directions  for  making  gooseberry  jam.  5 marks. 

7.  When  washing  laces  what  substance  is  preferable  to  soda?  In 

what  proportion  should  it  be  used  ? 5 marks. 

8.  Describe  (1)  the  symptoms,  (2)  the  treatment  of  measles. 

5 marks. 

9.  Say  how  greens.  Savoys,  and  cabbages  should  be  cooked. 

5 marks. 

10.  Mention  two  or  three  ways  of  softening  hard  water.  5 marks. 


TONIC  SOL-FA.— 50  Marks. 

An  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Seymour,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Steede,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  the  tones  of  the  common  scale  are  heard  in  any  key,  near 
together,  so  as  to  dwell  in  the  memory,  each  of  them  has  a special 
mental  effect : — 

(a.)  What  causes  this  mental  effect  ? 

(b.)  What  is  necessary  to  bring  this  mental  effect  into  greater 
prominence?  16  marks. 

2.  Write  the  rhythms  of  which  the  following  are  the  time  names, 
using  l for  the  notes  sung  : — Traa,  aa,  tlaa,  taatai,  traatai,  aatai,  tlaa, 
aasai,  traa,  taataitee,  tlaa,  taataisee,  traasai  taa-fe  tlaasai,  taase  fe. 

8 marks. 
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3.  Translate  the  following  into  the  staff  notation,  using  a crochet 
for  a pulse. 

Key  Ep 

{ : Si  | d :dr  \ m : m f \ s : s j / :m-f\ 
{ | s ■ l | m : d | r j d | } 

10  marks. 


Appendix  L 

Exami- 

nation 
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Female 
Teachers .i 

A,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 


4.  l)raw  a modulator  of  three  columns,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
first  sharp  and  the  first  flat  keys  to  the  centre  or  principal  key, 
What  tones  of  the  principal  key  must  he  altered  in  pitch  in.  the  related 
keys  so  as  to  have  the  steps  of  the  scale  in  their  proper  order  1 

10  marks. 


5.  What  are  the  four  forms  of  four-pulse  measure  1 Give  an  example 
of  each.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  measure  ? 6 marks. 

6.  What  is  the  pitch  as  G.  C.,  &c.,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  notes 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

KeyBb 

||  l : l \l  ■ d>\  t ■ l I m1;  se  | l : — } 

8 marks. 

7.  Taking  any  tone  as  doh,  show  that  the  other  tones  of  the  common 

scale  can  be  found  by  means  of  three  major  chords.  4 marks. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  a tune  being  in  the  key  of  A [? 1 What  is  the 

easiest  way  of  finding  this  key  of  A J?  ? 5 marks. 

9.  Copy  the  following  rhythm,  and  underneath  each  pulse  write  its 
time  name : — 

{U;Z->Z|Z-  >i\— 

4 marks. 

10.  What  are  the  partial  dissonances  of  the  scale  1 Why  are  they 

so  called  1 4 marks, 


KINDERGARTEN.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Bole,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  the  kindergarten  forms  the  most 
suitable  introduction  (1)  to  artistic,  and  (2)  to  technical  training  1 

10  marks. 

2.  Write  out  directions  for  half  a dozen  calisthenic  exercises,  with 

four  actions  to  each  bar,  suitable  for  musical  drill.  10  marks. 

3.  How  should  the  lesson  in  paper- weaving  be  conducted  'l 

10  marks. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  cautions  to  be  observed  in  introducing  the 

pupils  to  drawing  1 10  marks. 

5.  Discuss  the  educational  value  of  the  first  three  gifts,  and  show  why 

this  order  has  been  assigned  to  them.  10  marks. 
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Appendix L.  6.  Specify  the  chief  requisites  for  the  establishment  of  a kindergarten 
haying  special  regard  to  the  most  suitablo  kinds  of  furniture.  ’ 

>7  n.  5 marks. 

7.  What  are  the  requirements  of  kindergarten  programme  for  first 

class  pupils  ? 5 marks_ 

8.  Give  the  directions  for  closing  the  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  on 

..  5 marks. 

9.  Describe  the  three  kinds  of  “ forms,”  with  examples.  5 marks. 

10.  Specify  the  principal  instincts  of  childhood,  and  state  how  they 

are  treated  in  the  kindergarten.  5 marks. 


Female 

Teachers. 


A,  B,  or  C 
Papers. 


APaPers-  IRISH— 50  Marks. 

Time — Two  hours. 

Only  five  questions  are  to  he  attempted,  viz.:— one  in  Section  A, 
two  in  Section  B,  and  two  in  Section  C. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

The  old  man  on  hearing  the  extraordinary  tidings  they  brought  had 
at  first  great  difficulty  in  believing  them,  but,  on  finding  thefr  story 
confirmed  by  the  waggons  and  presents,  which  they  brought  alone  with 
them,  he,  with  grateful  transport,  exclaimed,  “ It  is  enough  : Joseph  my 
son  is  yet  alive ; I will  go  and  see  him  before  I die.”  10  marks. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

“Six  months  ago,”  says  he,  “you  vilely  slandered  me.”  “Impossible  ’’ 
returned  the  lamb,  “ for  I was  not  then  born.”  “ JsTo  matter  it  was 
your  father  then,  or  some  of  your  relations.”  5 marks 


Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — • 

HU15  a leugcoip,  jup.  ab  aon-gaBa,l  icro  po  uile,  cqpif  50JI  ab  a 
n-ein-peacpihain  pdn5aoori  an-eipinn,  8laifjge  Dia  Shacaipn  a n-1nB,op. 
St&nge,  5ann  ccgup  Seangann  an  TTlbaipc  ,ap.  pin  a n-1op.p,up  -Ooiii- 
nunn,  geanann  a5up  Rugjuube  an  Home  ap  a h-aicle  a p-Dnact; 
Rugpuioe.  10  marks. 


4.  Translate  into  English : — 

“CC5uppeucca8-puitbrian  .1.  cu  phmn  fine  Chumaill  50  r-emn- 
pmip  Cui5e  i oip  nf  h-annpa  Ui  p,onn  pen,  ,nd  Diajimuro,  avup  a 
Op5aTt.  abaip.  lei  pul  le  piaBab  50  T)iapiniu,o  aca  a n-T>o,jie  pa  Bob”- 
a5up  a puBaipc  Opcap.  pin  le  bfian.  10  marks 


5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  puiP  ppao,  a5up  peagpume  eolac  ann  po  ihumcm  rtnnn  a 
b-piaonmpe  ghpdinne  mg, on  Chopmaic'.i.  Ddipe  puanac  mac  m drum ; 
aSup  niop,  cmn  Suti  <5, pig  caomeap  compdni  aSup  lom-agalma  ,pm  § 
pBinasupShpamne.  5 marks. 
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6.  Translate  into  English : — 

Secccccin  luce 'neunua  an  acpainn.  Eopac  pldmce  co-otcro.  Tllo  peace 
mite  bearmacc  ope.  belt  pe  ptiuc  a mapac.  ITlit  na  m-beac.  puaim 
nan-conn.  blac  na  5-cpann.  5 marks. 

Section  C. 

7.  What  cases  do  adjectives  denoting  fulness  govern.  Give  exam- 
ples 10  marks. 

8.  Decline  the  pronoun  me  and  the  pronoun  pe  in  both  numbers. 

10  marks. 

9.  Where  are  Inbhior  Slainge,  Iorrus  Domhnann , and  Tracht  Bugk- 

ruidhe  referred  to  in  question  31  5 marks. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  eclipsis!  What  letters  eclipse: — r,  p,  5 

and  til  5 marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 


ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dewar,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Solve  the  equation — 

x1  + x + 1 = - 

2.  Simplify — 


42 


c 10  marks. 

/ a2—  xy\  ( a?  - xy\  /az—xy\  2 

y-x  ) * \x  + y-x  ) \ y-x  ) ' 10  marks- 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

( x 2 - 6a;  + 9)  (4a;2  - 4x  + 1).  10  marks. 

4.  Divide  b + x by  a + x to  four  terms  of  quotient.  10  marks. 

5.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  18,  and  their  product  is  77.  Find 

the  numbers.  10  marks. 

6.  Solve  the  equations — 

x - y=9  : x 2 + yl= 125.  5 marks 

7.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of — 

1 - 4a:  + 3a:2  ; 1 - 9a;2  ; and  1 — 6a;  + 9a;2.  5 marks. 

8.  Resolve  a 6 - a;6  into  factors.  5 marks. 

9.  Solve  the  equations — 

ax  - by=a 2. 

bx  — ay=bz.  5 marks. 

10.  Find  the  square  of — 

x?  - \x2  - 6a:  and  the  cube  of  | a - ^ x . 5 marks. 
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Appendix  L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A PaperB. 


Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891, 

GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  le  attempted, 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1.  If  a line  be  bisected  and  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  sum 

S “ tlle  unequal  parts  is  double  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
Halt  the  line,  and  on  the  segment  between  the  points  of  section! 

10  marks. 

2.  Show  that  if  the  adjacent  sides  of  a parallelogram  be  equal  its 

diagonals  (a)  bisect  its  angles ; (6)  intersect  at  right  angles.  5 ’ 

10  marks. 

3.  If  two  lines  be  drawn  to  a point  within  a triangle  from  the  ex 

tremities  of  its  base,  they  contain  a greater  angle  than  the  remainin'* 
sides.  ° 

Prove  this  without  producing  a side.  10  marks 

4.  Find  the  area  of  the  lune  when  the  length  of  the  chord  is  20  feet 
and  the  heights  of  the  segments  are  8 feet  and  5 feet  respectively. 

10  marks. 

5.  The  diameters  of  an  ellipse  are  810  links  and  612  links  Find  the 

area  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches.  10  mar]£S 

6.  Show  that  the  area  of  a triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  con- 

tamed  by  its  base  and  perpendicular.  g mal.^s 

7.  Construct  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  rectilineal  figure. 

5 marks. 

8.  Show  that  every  right-angled  triangle  can  be  divided  into  two 

isosceles  triangles,  by  a line  drawn  from  the  right  angle  to  the  hypote- 
nuse.  „ 

o marks. 

9.  If  two  triangles  on  the  same  base  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  have 

one  pair  of  conterminous  sides  equal  to  one  another,  the  other  pair 
of  conterminous  sides  must  be  unequal.  1 

othe™V<!  ^ Ca8e  “ WMOt  the  VBrteX  °f  °ne  trianSle  falls  within  the 

5 marks. 

1°.  The  diagonal  of  a square  field  is  100  perches  ; find  the  side  of  a 
field  in  tne  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  which  has  the  same  area. 

5 marks. 
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Annual  Examination  of  Teachers  and  Monitors,  July,  1891. 


Synopsis  of  Special  Reports  furnished  by  Examiners  with 
reference  to  the  fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
different  subjects  exhibited  by  the  Teachers  and  Monitors  at 
the  Annual  Examination  of  1891. 


The  examiners  in  Methods  of  Teaching  report  that  the  answering  in 
this  subject  of  candidates  for  promotion  to  both  divisions  of  first  class 
was  remarkably  good  on  the  whole,  denoting  careful  preparation, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  candidates  from  the  Training  Colleges. 
These  latter  showed  a full  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
ercises furnished  by  them  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
neatness.  In  some  of  the  exercises  from  the  district  .centres  there  was 
occasionally  shown  too  great  a desire  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of 
the  text-book,  and  also,  it  must  be  said,  a failure  to  grasp  the  point  of 
the  question,  and  to  be  diffuse  on  what  may  be  termed  its  fringes. 

The  answering  in  Methods  of  Teaching  of  the  candidates  for  pro- 
motion to  second  class  was,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory,  and  there 
was  a great  improvement,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  with  re- 
gard to  the  style  and  neatness  with  which  the  exercises  were  worked. 

The  answering  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  examined  on  third  class 
papers  on  this  subject  was  uniformly  good,  and  many  of  the  teachers 
examined  at  the  district  centres  exhibited  a good  knowledge  of  it. 

The  general  character  of  the  answering  of  the  fifth  year  monitors 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  was  very  fail*,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
exercises  were  neatly  and  carefully  executed.  A satisfactory  acquain- 
tance with  this  subject  was  also  exhibited  by  the  third  year  monitors. 

The  examiners  in  Arithmetic  report  that  the  answering  in  this  subject 
of  candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class  was  high,  and  showed  that 
upon  the  whole  they  knew  arithmetic  thoroughly.  The  great  majority 
answered  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  and  a large  number,  especially  among 
the  candidates  for  first  division  of  first  class,  were  awarded  full  marks. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  failed  to  reach  the  minimum  standard  re- 
quired for  qualifying  in  this  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  candidates  for  second  class,  the  answering  of  the 
males  was  fair,  and  that  of  the  females  very  fair.  About  one-half  of 
the  former  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  latter,  scored  at  least  70  per 
cent.  Therq  were  very  few  complete  failures. 

In  some  instances  the  solutions  were  not  neatly  performed,  the 
sequence  of  the  processes  employed  not  being  duly  set  forth,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  neatly  and  logically  worked  out. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  answering  in  arithmetic  of  the  male 
teachers  and  Queen’s  scholars  examined  on  third  class  papers  was 
generally  good,  and  that  of  the  female  teachers  fair.  Questions  on 
theory  were  generally  avoided. 

As  regards  the  fifth  year  monitors,  the  answering  in  arithmetic  of 
males  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Many  of  them  gained  full  marks  • 
very  few  failed. 


AppendixL, 

Annual 
Examina- 
tion of 
Teachers 
and 

Monitors. 


Methods  of 
Teaching. 


Arithmetic 
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' The  answering  of  the  females  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  mediocre. 
A considerable  number  failed,  and  the  exercises  in  very  many  instances 
were  marred  by  inaccuracies.  A want  of  reasoning  power  was  also 
apparent. 

The  exercises  worked  by  the  male  monitors  of  third  year  in  Arithmetic 
were  very  neatly  and  carefully  executed.  The  answering  generally  was 
very  good.  The  exercises  in  this  subject  of  the  third  year  female 
monitors  were  also  very  neatly  worked,  but  the  answering,  though 
there  were  very  few  absolute  failures,  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
male  candidates. 

The  examiner  in  Grammar  reports  that  the  exercises  in  this  subject 
furnished  by  candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class  were  well  written 
. and  expressed,  and  gave  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  promotion  to  second  class  the  Parsing 
was  not  of  a very  high  order  of  merit.  Too  liberal  paraphrase  was 
often  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  proper  construction  of  the  sentence, 
and  obscure  the  relation  of  one  word  to  another.  The  exercises  in 
General  Analysis  showed  some  improvement  on  those  of  last  year.  A 
good  knowledge  was  shown  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  text-books. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  answering  in  Grammar  of  the  Queen’s 
scholars  examined  on  third  class  papers  was  satisfactory.  The  pro- 
ficiency of  the  candidates  examined  on  this  class  of  papers  at  district 
centres  was,  as  a rule,  not  high,  and  spelling  and  penmanship  in  many 
cases  were  of  a very  low  standard. 

The  Parsing  of  the  male  monitors  of  fifth  year  was  better  than  at 
last  General  Examination,  much  more  power  of  analysing  and  indi- 
cating the  connection  of  the  various  parts  of  the  passage  being 
shown. 

Analysis  was  very  well  done  on  the  whole,  most  of  the  answers  to 
this  class  of  question  indicating  a knowledge  of  the  essential  points  of 
the  exercise. 

The  exercises  in  parsing  of  the  female  monitors  of  fifth  year  com- 
pared unfavourably  with  those  of  the  male  monitors.  Gross  blunders 
were  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  questions  were  correctly 
answered  the  candidates  employed  a diffuse  method,  masses  of  irrelevant 
matter  being  introduced. 

The  answering  in  Grammar  of  the  third  year  monitors  was  on  the 
whole  very  fair.  In  the  parsing , however,  the  attempts  made  were 
frequently  of  a poor  description. 

The  examiner  in  penmanship  reports  that  the  exercises  in  this  subject 
of  male  teachers  and  monitors  were  well  and  neatly  written. 

In  the  case  of  female  teachers  and  monitors  the  examiner  is  unable 
to  report  so  favourably,  for  while  in  some  districts  the  writing  was  very 
good,  yet  in  a large  number  of  districts  it  was  poor.  This  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  fifth  year  monitors,  and  in  a less  degree  to 
those  of  third  year. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  exercises  in  dictation  submitted  by 
candidates  for  promotion  to  second  class  were  in  general  well  executed, 
although  the  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  some  of  the  candidates  would 
admit  of  considerable  improvement.  The  exercises  on  the  spelling-book 
showed  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  text-book. 

In  the  case  of  teachers  and  Queen’s  Scholars  examined  on  third  class 
papers  the  examiners  report  that  they  noticod  a considerable  improve- 
ment this  year  in  the  dictation  exercises  of  both  the  male  and  the 
female  candidates.  The  other  exercises,  also,  were  fairly  satisfactory. 
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They  showed,  however,  that  almost  all  the  candidates  relied  too  much  -Appendix  l. 
on  memory  in  answering  the  text- book  questions.  Annual" 

As  regards  the  answering  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  in  this  subject,  Examina- 
the  examiners  report  that  the  errors  in  the  dictation  exercise  were,  in  ^on  of 
case  of  the  male  monitors,  more  numerous  than  usual.  In  other  res- a^ciera 
pects,  however,  the  exercises  showed  a fairly  close  acquaintance  with  Monitors, 
the  terms  of  the  text-book,  and  failures  to  answer  satisfactorily  were 
frequently  due  to  a want  of  attention  to  the  precise  words  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  consequent  mistakes  as  to  the  portions  of  the  text-book 
referred  to. 

The  errors  in  the  dictation  exercises  of  the  third  year  monitors  were  very 
few,  and  the  candidates,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  spelling  and  their  application. 

The  examiners  in  Geography  report  that  the  general  standard  of  Geograpny 
answering  in  this  subject  amongst  candidates  for  promotion  to  first 
class  was  not  high.  Only  twenty-five  per  cent,  attempted  Map-drawing, 
and  even  these,  as  a rule,  showed  no  training  in  or  knowledge  of  this 
branch. 

In  the  case  of  Queen’s  Scholars  examined  on  second  class  papers  the 
answering  in  Geography  was  very  good,  and  displayed  full  and  thorough 
preparation,  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Regarding  the  exercises  of  candidates  for  second  class  who  were 
examined  at  the  district  centres  the  examiners  report  that  the  answering 
in  Geography  was  on  the  whole  very  poor.  The  attemps  at  Map-draw- 
ing were  bad,  and  in  many  instances  the  work  papers  afforded  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  entirely  too  little  study  had  been  given  to  Geo- 
graphy by  teachers  aspiring  to  promotion. 

The  answering  in  this  subject  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  who  were 
examined  on  third  class  papers  was,  generally  speaking,  satisfactory,  but 
the  candidates  examined  on  this  class  of  papers  at  the  district  centres 
showed  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

The  answering  of  the  male  fifth  year  monitors  is  reported  as  having 
been  satisfactory.  Considerable  attention  had  evidently  been  paid  to 
Mathematical  Geography,  and  to  Map-drawing. 

In  the  case  of  the  female  monitors  of  fifth  year  the  answering  in 
Geography  was  in  general  fair.  Map-drawing,  however,  appeared  to 
have  been  very  much  neglected. 

A creditable  knowledge  of  Geography  was  shown  by  third  year 
monitors  j very  few  absolute  failures  occurred,  notwithstanding  the 
large  number  examined.  The  specimens  of  Map-drawing  submitted 
were  of  fair  merit,  a few  being  excellent. 

1 he  examiners  in  the  Board’s  lesson  books  report  that  the  answering  Lesson 
of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  examined  on  second  class  papers  was  in  all  Booku 
respects  satisfactory,  but  that  the  exercises  in  this  subject  furnished  by 
candidates  who  were  examined  at  the  district  centres  was  not  so  good, 
although  in  the  latter  case  the  number  who  failed  to  pass  was  small, 
only  a few  really  good  papers  were  sent  in,  and  the  answers  were  in 
many  instances  wanting  in  fulness  and  accuracy. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  Queen’s  Scholars  from  all  the  Train- 
ing Colleges  who  were  examined  on  third  class  papers,  were  well  pre- 
pared in  lesson  books , but  that  many  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Training  Colleges  answered  badly  in  this  subject. 

Generally  speaking,  the  male  monitors  of  fifth  year  exhibited  a fairly 
intelligent,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lesson  books.  Their  answer- 
ing did  not  often  reach  a high  standard  of  excellence,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  comparatively  few  failures,  and  the  candidates  expressed 
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ApyendjxL.  themselves,  as  a rule,  with  sense  and  clearness.  The  female  monitors 
Annual  fifth  year  acquitted  themselves  in  a less  satisfactory  manner.  They 
Examina-  did  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  have  read  the  lesson  books  with  suffi- 
Teachers  oien%  dose  and  intelligent  attention. 

and  The  exercises  of  the  third  year  monitors  showed  a satisfactory 

Monitors,  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  only  instance  in  which  they  fell  short 
of  a fairly  creditable  standard  was  in  composition.  These  compositions 
were  generally  a mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  book.  Any  devia- 
tion showed  in  most  cases  that  the  meaning  of  the  story  had  not  been 
realized. 

Agriculture  The  examiners  in  Agriculture  report  that  the  answering  of  the  Queen’s 
Scholars  in  this  subject  was  good,  and  that  of  the  candidates  examined 
at  the  district  centres,  very  fair.  The  exercises  were  in  general  marked 
by  neatness  and  care.  The  answering  of  the  monitors  in  Agriculture  was 
good,  and  better  in  matter  and  style  than  at  any  previous  examina- 
tion. 

Book-  The  examiners  in  Bookkeeping  report  that  in  the  case  of  teachers 

eepmg.  examined  on  second  class  papers,  a very  large  proportion  showed  a 

creditable  knowledge  of  the  more  useful  parts  of  the  subject. 

The  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  displayed  by  the  teachers  and  monitors 
examined  on  third  class  papers  gave  evidence  of  a careful  study  of  the 
Board’s  text  book.  The  answering  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars,  and  that  of 
pupil  teachers  in  Model  schools  was  of  a superior  character. 

The  examiners  do  not  consider  that  the  answering  of  the  third  year 
monitors  in  this  subject  was  satisfactory. 

Geometry  The  examiners  in  Geometry  report  that  in  case  of  candidates  for 
ration!'”11"  Promotion  t0  ,flrst  class>  the  course  in  Geometry  had  been  carefully  read. 

The  most  noticeable  defect  in  the  solutions  given  to  the  exercises  taken 
from  the  prescribed  text  book  is  that  they  were  made  to  depend  on 
other  exercises  which  were  quite  as  difficult  as  those  proposed  on  the 
examination  paper.  In  this  way  the  solutions  were  often  compara- 
tively worthless,  and  afforded  little  evidence  of  a candidates’  skill 
in  following  out  a clear  chain  of  reasoning  from  well-established 
truths. 

The  questions  proposed  in  Mensuration  were  very  generally  solved, 
but  the  solutions  in  many  instances  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
hint  or  explanation,  to  indicate  the  various  steps  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  answer. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  examined  on  second  and  third  class  papers, 
the  answering  in  Geometry  of  a large  proportion  of  those  examined  was 
very  creditable.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  were  errors  in  spelling, 
composition,  and  punctuation,  which  detracted  much  from  the  value 
of  the  papers.  In  some  instances  diagrams  were  badly  made,  and  the 
lettering  confused  and  indistinct. 

. The  answering  of  the  fifth  year  monitors  in  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion was  generally  of  a satisfactory  character. 

The  style  of  the  exercises,  however,  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  in 
many  cases  roundabout  methods  of  proof  were  employed,  superfluous 
matter  introduced,  and  steps  omitted.  The  examiners  are  of  opinion  that 
teachers  do  not  sufficiently  exercise  their  monitors  in  w itten  exercises 
in  Geometry, 

The  exercises  in  this  subject  of  the  third  year  monitors  evinced  very 
careful  preparation,  and  fairly  sound  instruction.  There  was  room  foi 
considerably  more  precision  in  the  sequence  of  the  “ cuts  ’’  from  the 
propositions  of  Euclid. 

Mensuration  did  not  appear  to  have  received  due  attention. 
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The  examiners  report  that  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class  -Appendix!,. 
showed  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  course  in  Algebra ; in  Annual" 
some  cases  the  answering  was  excellent,  and  there  were  but  few  instances  Examina- 
where  it  was  distinctly  bad.  tion  of 

The  questions  on  theory  were  not  so  generally  attempted  as  might  J,^cher8 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  the  answers  given  to  them  were  not  Monitors, 
complete  enough  and  clear  enough  to  show  that  the  writers  had  fully  ..  ~T~ 
mastered  the  subject.  The  practical  questions  received  greatest  attention  A ge 
and  were  skilfully  solved. 

The  exercises  in  Algebra  of  the  majority  of  the  candidates  for  second 
class  exhibited  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  portion 
of  the  subject.  The  work,  as  a rule,  was  neatly  executed,  and  the 
successive  steps  of  the  processes  clearly  indicated. 

As  regards  the  candidates  examined  on  third  class  papers,  the 
examiners  report  that  a good  deal  of  indifferent  answering  was  submitted, 
showing  a want  of  acquaintance  with  the  better  algebraic  methods. 

Many  of  the  candidates  who  went  forward  for  the  examination  were 
evidently  imperfectly  prepared  in  the  subject. 

The  proficiency  shown  by  the  fifth  year  monitors  in  Algebra  was 
only  moderate,  and  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  factors  seemed  less 
extensive  than  that  shown  by  candidates  of  the  same  standard  at  last 
year’s  examination. 

The  proficiency  of  third  year  monitors  in  Algebra  was  fair ; few  failed, 
but  not  many  scored  a high  per  centage.  The  candidates  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  manipulation  of  factors,  brackets,  and 
fractions.  For  want  of  this  skill  long  calculations  had  often  to  be  gone 
through  to  get  at  the  required  result. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  first  class  Mechanic*, 
exhibited  a fair  proficiency  in  Mechanics.  The  candidates  for  second 
class  were  in  general  well  prepared  in  the  prescribed  portion  of  this 
subject. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  exercises  submitted  by  the  candidates  Trigono- 
examined  on  Plane  Trigonometry  showed  that  they  had  worked  steadily  metry‘ 
at  text  books,  but  in  many  cases  there  was  an  evident  want  of  expert- 
ness in  dealing  with  Trigonometrical  formulae. 

The  proficiency  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  of  the  few  candidates 
examined  in  that  subject  was,  on  the  whole,  very  fair. 

. gmnuHers  report  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  answer-  Hydro- 
mg  m Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics  as  compared  with  previous  years  statics  aiJd 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  a very  fair  knowledge  of  this  branch  of* Hydraullcs* 
physical  science  exists  among  the  teachers  who  were  candidates  for 
promotion  to  first  class. 


The  general  answering  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity  was,  the  Magnetism 
examiner  reports,  considerably  better  than  that  of  last  year.  Of  one  a1d.  KIe'‘ 
hundred  and  seventy-one  candidates  examined  in  this  subject  only  three  tr‘c“y' 
failed.  On  the  whnlA  n v — J 


failed.  On  the  whole 
exhibited. 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 


The  examiners  report  a falling  off  in  the  proficiency  shown  in  Light  Light  and 
and  bound  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  some  cases,  whether  from  Souud- 
hurry  or  want  of  thought,  answers  appeared  to  have  been  written  without 
due  advertence  to  the  point  of  the  question. 

The  examiners  report  that  the  answering  in  Heat  and  Steam  Engine  Heat 
was  indifferent— particularly  that  of  the  candidates  for  promotion  to  ltta.m 
first  division  of  first  class.  Of  forty-two  teachers  of  the  latter  class  who  B'°°' 
were  examined  on  this  subject,  eight  failed  absolutely,  and  the  average 
mark  obtained  was  only  32  1 per  cent.  b 
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Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 

The  exairliner  reports  that  English  Literature  appears  to  be  a favourite 
subject,  especially  with  female  teachers.  The  answering  was,  generally 
speaking,,  very  good. 

The  examiner  reports  that  the  answering  in  history  was,  with  a few 
exceptions,  very  poor. 

The  examiner  in  composition  reports  that  he  considered  the  exercises 
in  this  subject  satisfactory  with  regard  to  neat  and  carefully  executed 
penmanship.  In  many  of  the  exercises  lie  was  much  pleased  with  the 
correct  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  discussing 
the  subject  selected.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  was  disappointing 
to  find  that,  either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  capital  letters  and 
stops  were  not  properly  used. 

The  examiners  in  vocal  music  ( Hullah’s  system ) report  that  the 
answering  in  this  subject,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  show  a general 
improvement.  Some  of  the  candidates  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  marks, 
while  absolute  failures  were  comparatively  rare.  The  neatness  with 
which  the  exercises  were  worked  was  in  most  cases  very  creditable. 

The  examiners  in  vocal  music  (tonic  sol  fa  system ) report  that  the 
male  candidates  in  general  showed  a good  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
The  female  candidates  from  the  Training  Colleges  also  answered  satis- 
factorily as  a rule,  but  the  female  teachers  examined  at  the  district 
centres  did  not  exhibit  a high  proficiency. 

The  examiner  reports  that  the  freehand  drawing  was  very  fair  on 
the  whole,  the  representation  with  enlargement  accurate,  and  the  lines 
fluent  without  much  evidence  of  painful  rubbing  out. 

While  in  the  freehand  drawing  most  of  the  exercises  were  well  done, 
it  must  be  said  a reverse  condition  of  things  obtained  in  the  case  of 
drawing  from  the  round. 

Comparatively  few  attempted  the  practical  geometry  and  perspective 
paper,  and  of  these  not  one-third  succeeded. 

The  answering  of  the  male  teachers  in  hygiene  was  not  so  good  this 
year  as  last,  but  that  of  the  female  teachers  was  much  better.  The  latter 
showed  a very  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  average 
mark  obtained  being  nearly  73  per  cent.,  without  any  failure,  and  only 
nine  scoring  under  60  per  cent,  out  of  sixty-two  teachers  examined. 

The  examiner  in  Domestic  Economy  reports  that  the  answering  in 
this  subject  showed  a falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year.  Some  of 
the  practical  questions,  however,  were  very  well  answered. 

The  examiner  in  elementary  physics  reports  that  the  answering  in 
this  subject  was  not  satisfactory.  Of  twenty-seven  candidates  examined, 
twenty-one  scored  less  than  60  per  cent. 

The  examiner  in  botany  reports  that  only  two  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject. 

One  knew  nothing  of  the  subject ; the  other  exhibited  a fairly 
satisfactory  knowledge. 

The  examiner  in  Latin  reports  that  a very  fair  knowledge  of  this 
subject  was  shown  by  the  candidates  examined  therein. 

The  examiner  in  Greek  reports  that  only  two  candidates  were 
examined  in  this  subject : of  these  one  answered  fairly,  the  other  showed 
only  a slight  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  examiner  reports  that  the  translations  from  French  were  generally 
correct,  and  in  a few  cases  a really  idiomatic  rendering  was  produced. 
On  the  other  hand  the  translations  into  French  were  as  a rule  so  incorrect 
as  to  be  valueless. 

The  grammar  questions  attempted  were  fairly  well  answered. 
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The  examiner  in  Irish  reports  that  thirteen  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination  (written  and  oral)  in  this  subject. 

Four  teachers  who  were  candidates  for  promotion  to  First  Class 
selected  Irish  as  a classification  subject,  and  there  were  nine  candidates 
for  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  it  for  Results  Fees.  The 
answering  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  the  lowest  per-centage 
obtained  by  any  of  the  candidates  being  58*4. 

The  examiner  in  kindergarten  reports  that  there  were  very  few 
failures  on  the  part  of  candidates  seeking  certificates  of  competency  to 
teach  this  subject,  and  though  there  was  a good  deal  of  loose  second- 
hand information  put  forward,  yet  a knowledge  of  the  books  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be  becoming  more  general,  as  well  as  a better 
acquaintance  with  the  gifts  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  giving 
lessons  on  them.  . 

The  examiners  in  cookery  report-  that-  118  candidates  were  examined 
in  this  subject ; the  general  answering  was  very  satisfactory,  no  less 
than  114  of  the  candidates  scoring  at  least  60  per  cent. 

The  examiner  in  handicraft  reports  that  fifty  candidates  were  examined 
for  certificates  of  competency  in  this  subject. 

On  the  whole  very  satisfactory  proficiency  was  exhibited  at  the 
praotical  part  of  the  examination,  and  the  written  exercises  showed  that 
many  of  the  candidates  have  also  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  handicraft. 
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Analysis  of 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ANSWERING. 

The  folio-wing  is  an  analysis  of  tlie  answering  at  the  July  Examina- 
tions of  1891 : — 

Ordinary  National  Schools. 


Ai  Papers  (Candidates  for  First  Division  of  First  Class), 
A2  „ „ Second  „ 

B „ „ Second  Class,  . 

C „ „ Third 

C „ (Monitors  of  Fifth  Year), 

D „ „ Third  „ ... 


Examined.  Successful.  Por-centago 


154 


47 

690 

792 


Model  Schools. 


Teachers,  . 
Pupil  Teachers, 
Monitors, 


500 

60-2 

562 

681 

76-1 

844 


90-0 

870 

97-2 


Tbaining  Colleges. 

Total  (including  Marlhorough-street),  .... 

Total,  .... 


2,602 


* In  addition  to  this  number  there  were  815  young  persons  examined  for  admission  to 
he  different  Colleges— giving  a gross  total  of  4,096. 

Extra  Subjects. 


Total  Number  Examined  (including  those  Examined  from  the 
Training  Colleges)  for  registration  as  being  competent  to  teach  : — 


Subject. 

Number  Examined. 

Number  passed. 

Per-centage. 

Males. 

F 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Agriculture,  .... 

- 

5 

5 

-- 

4 

4 

- 

800 

80-0 

Algebra, 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

50-0 

500 

Botany, 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

00 

- 

00 

Chemistry  (Agricultural), 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

50-0 

- 

50-0 

„ (Inorganic), 

1 

- 

1 

- 

' - 

- 

00 

- 

00 

Cookery,  .... 

118 

118 

- 

113 

113 

- 

95-7 

957 

Domestic  Economy,  . 

- 

103 

103 

- 

62 

62 

- 

60-2 

60‘2 

Drawing,  .... 

312 

290 

602 

218 

259 

477 

69-9 

893 

791 

French,  

32 

29 

61 

16 

12 

28 

500 

414 

459 

Geometry 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

ioo-o 

ioo-o 

Greek,  ..... 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

500 

- 

500 

Handicraft,  .... 

52 

- 

52 

43 

- 

43 

82-7 

- 

82-7 

Heat  and  Steam  Engine,  . 

55 

- 

55 

39 

- 

39 

70-9 

- 

709 

Hydrostatics, 

20 

- 

20 

7 

- 

7 

35-0 

- 

350 

Hygiene,  .... 

22 

61 

83 

10 

58 

68 

45-4 

95-0 

81-9 

Irish 

11 

- 

11 

10* 

- 

10* 

909 

- 

909 

Kindergarten, 

- 

120 

120 

- 

106* 

106* 

- 

88-3 

88-3 

Latin, 

19 

- 

19 

8 

- 

8 

421 

- 

421 

Light  and  Sound, 

9 

- 

9 

4 

- 

4 

44-4 

- 

441 

Magnetism  and  Electricity, 

80 

- 

80 

46 

- 

46 

57-5 

- 

57-5 

Mechanics,  .... 

80 

- 

80 

42 

- 

42 

52-5 

- 

52-5 

f Singing  (Hullah),  . 

49 

151 

200 

43s 

110* 

153* 

87-8 

72-8 

76-5 

o „ (Tonic  Sol-Fa), 

114 

118 

232 

68* 

53* 

121* 

651 

45-0 

52-1 

p 1 Harmonium,  . 

21 

96 

117 

7 

62 

69 

333 

646 

590 

^ Organ,  .... 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1000 

1000 

(Piano, 

2 

25 

27 

- 

13 

13 

00 

520 

48-1 

Physics  (Elementary),  * 

27 

27 

- 

5 

5 

- 

18-5 

18-5 

* Subject  to  furthor  test  as  to  practical  knowledge 
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APPENDIX  M. 

I. — Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96  (An  Act  .to  provide  tor  additional 
Payments  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland) ; also  the're- 
spective  amounts  paid  out  of  the  Rates,  during  the  years  1876-7, 
1877-8,  1878-9,1879-80,1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3,1883-4.1884-5 
1885-6,  1886-7,  1887-8,  1888-9,1889-90,  1890-1,  and  1891-2. 


Unions. 

1876-7. 
70  Unions. 

1 877-8. 
39  Unions. 

1878-9. 
28  Unions. 

1879-80. 
21  Unions. 

1880-1. 

1 3 Unions. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Abbeyleix,  . 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Antrim,  . 

442  14  6 

451  2 

9 

2 1 10* 

— 

— 

Armagh, 

857  2 1 

1,099  1 

5 

1,358.  1 4 

4 15  4* 

— 

Bailieborougb, 

321  14  6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ballinrobe,  . 

171  0 6 

— 

— 

1 12  0* 

— 

Ballymahon, 

181  10  0 

4 17 

0* 

— 

— 

— 

Ballymena, . 

G!I4  16  5 

4 13 

3* 

— 

— 

— 

Ballymoney, 

430  0 5 

2 11 

10* 

— 

-a 

— 

Ballyshannon, 

303  16  2 

— 

— v 

— ' 

Ballyvaughan, 

55  7 9 

51  19 

0 

60  9 0 

61  16  0 

64  6 5 

Balrothery, . 

— 

_ 

— 

— . 

— 

Banbridge, . 

685  15  4 

677  13 

1 

_ 

806  18  3 

14  11  1* 

Bandon,  . 

298  1 0 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

Bawnboy,  . 

302  1 1 

1 2 

6* 

— 

— 

— 

Belfast, 

2,842  11  4 

3,102  G 

4 

3,40215  4 

3,979  8 2 

3,939  18  3 

Boyle, 

755  9 3 

67  17 

6t 

_ 

_ 



Cabirciveen, 

26  7 9 

397  14 

11* 

2 3 10* 

— 

— 

Carlow, 

476  1 0 

44  15 

2 

531  8 9 

3 16  10* 

_ 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

231  9 8 

_ 







Castleblayney, 

476  5 11 

531  8 

0 







Castlecomer, 

225  17  3 

226  7 

5 

242  2 6 

250  12  10 

260  8 4 

Castlederg, . 

13  15  2 

173  12 

3 







Cavan, 

457  2 4 

480  12 

3 

516  14  11 

661  11  4 

44  0 6* 

Cloglieen,  . 

296  3 10 

354  11 

0 

422  10  C 

446  6 7 

456  0 1 

Clogher, 

176  10  7 



Clonakilty,  . 

- 

— 





_ 

Clones, 

296  11  11 

383  0 

5 

393  0 5 

415  9 6 

Coleraine,  . 

634  14  10 

5 5 

?* 

Cookstown, . 

387  10  6 

407  3 

7 

_ . 

372  13  1 

Cork, 

1,582  0 8 

1,818  9 

10 

1,980  12  6 

Croom, 

_ 

Delvin, 

131  2 0 

_ 

Donaglimorc, 

66  11  5 

63  15 

10 

68  2 11 

80  19  i 

Downpatrick, 

679  18  8 

653  4 

4 

737  0 2 

Dublin,  North, 

882  1 10 

929  2 

^ 162  0 lot 

£• 

Dublin,  South, 

786  15  6 

19  2 

9* 

t 0 15  0* 

Dundalk,  . 

327  4 1 

407  18 

10 

434  9 10 

Dungannon, 

473  0 8 

382  8 

8 

4G4  15  8 

3 0 0* 

| 

Dungarvan, 

199  6 4 



Edenderry, . 

199  17  0 

181  0 

0 

185  0 3 

214  8 10 

Enniskillen, 





432  9 0 

621  0 

4 13  0* 

~ | 

* Balance  duo  from  prerioui  year.  Non-eontributorj  tliia  year.  ( Unpaid  to  tho  Union. 

2 u 
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•I* — Poor  Law  Unions  wliicli  became  contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

1876  7. 
70  Unions. 

1877-8. 
39  Unions. 

1878-P. 
28  Unions. 

1879-80. 
21  Unions. 

3840-1. 
13  Unions. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

— 

— 

5 10 

3 

118  9 9* 

— 

Gorey, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



Gort, 

10G  19 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 



G or  tin, 

171  10 

8 

— 

_ 





Inishowen, . 

251  3 

9 

248  13 

11 







Irvinestown, 

166  12 

5 

206  3 

10 

200  13 

2 

270  17  4 

243  19 

8 

Kanturk,  . 

606  10 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 



Kells, 

258  13 

9 

248  17 

3 

268  1 

4 

307  8 7 

282  4 

4 

Kilkeel, 

146  17 

2 

160  16 

11 

183  1 

3 





Killarney,  . 

— . 

— 

_ 

_ 

Kilmallock, 

581  15 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 



Larne, 

578  14 

10 

590  16 

5 

639  15 

3 

28  11  9* 



Letterkenny, 

116  9 

3 

118  3 

3 

0 10 

6* 

_ 



Limavady,  . 

287  8 

3 

285  15 

3 

290  15 

8 

311  9 1 

2 9 

9* 

Lisburn, 

609  0 

2 

665  5 

7 

716  12 

0 

812  7 0 

24  3 

8* 

Lismore, 

225  7 

1 

_ 

_ 



Lisnaskea,  . 

205  12 

4 

9 4 

3* 





Listowel, 

— 

_ 



Londonderry, 

593  10 

11 

68  11 

1 





Lurgan, 

757  8 

11 

3 9 

5* 





Magherafelt, 

644  5 

4 

22  5 

3» 

_ 



_ 

Mallow, 

— 

_ 

_ 





Middleton,  . 

408  19 

4 

448  0 

8 

406  11 

9 

3 15  .7* 



Milford,  . 

186  14 

9 

161  1 

3 

177  16 

5 

V>6  12  6 

185  19 

8 

Mitchelstown, 

270  4 

9 

_ 

_ 





Monaghan, 

531  13 

9 

604  1 

8 

682  15 

3 

6,84  0 6 

20  1 

8* 

Mountmellick, 

_ 

_ ■ 



Mullingar,  . 

— 

_ 





Navan, 

306  4 

8 

_ 

318  17 

11 

Q34  3 2 

330  7 

6 

Nenagh, 

411  3 

5 

_ 

_ 





New  Ross, 

— 

_ 







Newry, 

659  14 

6 

821  3 

3 

937  19 

0 

923  14  10 

827  1G 

3 

N ewtownards, 

697  0 

3 

716  10 

4 

32  14 

9* 

_ 

_ 

Oldcastle,  . 

249  11 

11 

7 16 

11* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Omagli, 

468  15 

10 

531  17 

8 

621  16 

11 

6 8 ;i* 

_ 

Parsonstown, 

304  2 

10 





Rathdrum, . 

_ 

_ 



Rathkeale, 

_ 

„ 

Roscrea, 

_ 

_ ' 





Skibbereen. 

— 

_ 



_ 



Sligo, 

593  11 

7 

633  15 

4 

_ 



_ 

Strabane,  . 

418  0 

9 

455  0 

6 

3 9 

2* 

£38  6 11 

451  17 

8 

Tij/peiary,  . 

— 

_ 

_ 





Trim, 

. 

225  8 

10 

217  11 

1 

244  12 

3 

261  14  3 

271  19 

!l 

Tullamore, 

— 

' 



Waterford, 

251  0 

6 



_ 



Youglial,  . 

279  13 

9 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

Total,  . 

10,499  19 

6 

21,687  18 

10 

16,791  0 

.11 

12,804  13  0 

8,324  6 7 

r Balance  due  from  previous  year.  Non-c:ntributory  this  year. 
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Unions. 

18SI-2. 
16  Unions. 

1882-3. 
20  Unions 

1883-4. 
22  Unions. 

1884-5. 
17  Unions 

1885-6. 
21  Unions. 

- 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

Abbeyleix,  . 

. T— 

— 

250  8 7 

Antrim, 

— 

— 

528  19  8 

2 9 7 

_ 

Armagh,  , 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Bailieborough, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballinrobe,  , , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ballymahon,  . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

190  0 8 

Ballymena, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballymoney, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ballyshannon, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ballyvaughan, 

69  6 7 

66  17  6 

49  10  6 

64  6 4 

81  6 6 

Balrolliery, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Banbridge, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bandon, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Bawnbcy,  . 

- 

- 

— 

' 

— 

Belfast,  . 

4,063  11  10 

3,805  4 10 

4,188  0 9 

4,685  7 1 

4,847  18  1 

Boyle,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cahirciveen, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Carlow, 

— 

— 

_ 



Carrick-on-Suir, 

— 

— 

— 

* — 



Castleblayney,  . 

517  6 3 

0 13* 

— 

— 

— 

Castlecomer, 

275  7 3 

301  19  11 

238  1 10 

272  15  2 

316  12  6 

Castlederg,  . 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

_ 

Cavan, 

740  11  11 

748  7 11 

8 6 0* 

— 

101  9 0 

Clogheen,  . 

445  0 6 

451  4 5 

455  13  10 

t 

545  8 7 

Clogher, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Clonakilty,  . 

— 

— t 

652  16  6 

_ 

_ 

Clones, 

— 

_ 



' 



Coleraine,  . 

— 

— 



' 



Cookstown, . 

— 

— 

13  6* 

‘ 



Cork, 

— 

— 

_ 

' 

Croom, 

— 

— 

_ 



Delvin, 

— 

— 







Donaglimore, 

77  12  2 

84  15  11 

72  5 9 

80  15  9‘ 

101  5 3 

Downpatrick, 

759  17  11 

763  2 11 

753  15  11 

812  7 5' 

783  13  9 

Dublin,  North, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



Dublin,  South, 

_ 

_ 



Dundalk,  . 

— 

— 

_ 





Dungannon, 

- 

523  17  1 

453  11  11 

541  17  6 

586  0 0 

Dungarvan, . • 

— 

_ 





Edenderry,  . 

— 

_ 





_ 

Enniskillen,  . 

— 

623  19  6 

577  13  0 

638  10  6 

814  11  7 

Glin, 

— 

_ 



Gorey, 

— 



_ 

_ 

Gort.  . . 

— 



_ 

Gortin. 

— 

— 





_ 

Inisliowen,  . 

- 

- 

- 

* Balance  duo  from  previous  year.  Non-contributorr  this  rear. 

T tontri'iutorjr.  ltatcs  not  lodged  within 

year, 

2 o 2 
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Appendices  to  Fifty -eighth  Report  of  Commissioners.  [1891. 

■Approx  M.  j. — Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

1881-2. 
16  Unions. 

18°2-3. 
20  Unions. 

1893-4. 
22  Unions. 

1881-5. 

• 17  Unions. 

1885-6. 
21  Unions. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8.  d. 

Irvinestown, 

243  3 

6 

272  13 

2 

266  8 

2 

2 10 

8* 

— 

K'anturk,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Kells, 

307  0 

0 

328  11 

6 

343  17 

8 

394  18 

9 

439  9 3 

Kilkeel, 

214  0 

8 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Killarney,  . 

• 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

■ — 

Kilmallock, . 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Larne,  . 

558  10 

11 

773  16 

5 

764  13 

3 

709  4 10 

Letterkenny, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Limavady,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lisburn, 

— 

761  6 

4 

768  2 

11 

837  16 

9 

943  14  11 

Lismore,  « 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Lisnaskea,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Listowel,  . 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

Londonderry, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lurgan, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maglierafelt, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mallow, 

— 

578  0 

1 

601  2 

3 

— 

— 

Middleton,  . 

— 

— 

531  13 

0 

591  2 

2 

628  4 0 

Milford,  . 

175  17 

5 

199  8 

5 

177  14 

3 

3 G 

6» 

201  10  9 

Mitchelstown, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Monaghan,  . 

— 

1 13  11* 

— 

_ 

— 

Mountmellick, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

Mullingar,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

550  13  10 

Navan,  , 

334  13 

9 

341  18 

9 

346  6 

7 

419  4 

8 

422  14  8 

Nenagh,  , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  Ross,  . 

— 

— 

483  2 

7 

0 9 

0* 

— 

Newry, 

833  0 

2 

810  2 

8 

815  14 

6 

899  19 

11 

890  11  4 

Newtownards, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Oldcastle,  . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Omagh, 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Parsonstown, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Rathdrum,  . 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

Rathkcale,  . 

_ 

— 

— 

: 

— 

Roscrea, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

Skibbereen, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sligo,  . 

— , 

— 

— 

- 

Strabane,  . 

487  .1 

3 

473  5 

1 

489  11 

11 

550  15 

6 

601  3 2 

Tipperary,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trim, 

276  12 

11 

311  1 

11 

303  6 

2 

333  5 

1 

368  10  6 

Tullamore,  . 

-- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Waterford,  . 

— 

— 

520  0 

8 

60  6 

11* 

— 

Youghal, 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  . 

0,840  3 

1 

11,906 

1 

14,403  15 

2 

.11,930  18 

6 

14,433  11  7 

* Balance  duo  from  previous  year.  Non-cuntributory  this  year, 
t Contributory  lor  I8s4-  6.  Rates  not  lodgoa  in  time  to  bo  fully  paid  within  tho  year. 
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— Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory — continued. 


Unions. 

1886-7. 
20  Unions 

1887-8. 
21  Unions 

1888-9. 
24  Unions 

1889-90. 
31  Unions 

1890-1. 
29  Unions. 

. 1891-2. 
28  Unions. 

£ s.  d 

£ 8.  tf 

£ s.  d 

£ 8.  d. 

Abbeyleix 

*88  13  0 

— 

— 

— 

Antrim, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Armagh, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

Bailieboroug 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



. 

Ballinrobe, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Ballymahon 

315  10  10 

271  7 0 

283  18  8 

303  12  1 

300  13  5 

314  0 11 

Ballymena, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 





Ballymone 

— 

— 

_ 

_ . 

_ 

Ballyshann 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Ballyvaugli 

87  15  4 

90  10  3 

180  1 7 

126  3 2 

100  3 3 

85  1 9 

Balrotbery, 

— 

— 

— 

358  5 2 

377  3 4 

372  15  9 

Banbridge, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 





Bandon, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

' 

Bawnboy, 

— 

• — 

— 

— 





Belfast, 

5,847  7 5 

5,870  7 6 

6,081  15  3 

6,661  4 8 

6,350  19  7 

6,629  9 5 

Boyle, 

— 

— 

_ 





Cabirciveen 

— 

_ 





_ 

Carlow, 

— 

_ 







Car.-on-Suir, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Castlcblayney, 

— 

— 

: 



Castlecomer, . 

312  12  4 

311  9 0 

306  17  6 

322  15  9 

298  1 9 

308  1 2 

Castled  erg,  . 

— 

— 

_ 





Cavan, 

789  2 7 

— 

— 

. 



Clogheen, 

657  2 2 

482  7 11 

1,068  12  2 

521  7 10 

488  4 2 

492  8 9 

Clogher, 

7- 

268  2 4 

304  7 2 

324  18  7 

342  5 0 

349  17  8 

Clonakilty,  . 

— 

— 



• — - 

Clones, 

— 

— 





Coleraine, 

_ 



Cookstown,  . 

•- 

— 

_ 

Cork, 

- 

- 

- 

2,873  0 3 

2,913  12  5 

2,908  3 7 

Croom, 

— 

— 

418  6 11 

371  14  2 

379  4 1 

359  5 11 

Delvin, 

— 

-* 

398  10  4 

216  17  10 

228  10  0 

218  1 

Donaghmore, 

106  8 11 

— 

_ 



Downpatrick, 

951  6 C 

940  0 2 

993  i4  2 

,020  3 5 

1,047  2 3 

Dublin,  Nort 

— 

— 

Dublin,  South, 

__ 



_ 

Dundalk, 

— 



Dungannon,  . 

674  1 0 

646  18  4 

641  12  3 

679  8 6 

674  10  8 

Dungarvan,  . 

— 

_ 

_ 

F.denderry,  . 

— 

— 

_ 

293  7 5 

314  10  0 

Enniskillen,  , 

777  1 S 

868  3 0 

863  10  5 

822  16  5 

Glin, 

— 

— 



_ 

Gorey, 

- 

— 

— 

299  2 c 

Gort, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Gortiu, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Inishowen,  . 

— 

- 

334  8 2 

440  17  9 

389  18  9 

* Contributory.  Bates  not  lodged  within  year. 

f Balance  due  from  previous  year.  Non-contributory  this  year. 

5 
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Appendix  3 1. 


Appendices  to  Fifty-eighth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1891. 


I. — Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory — continued . 


Unions. 

18S6-7. 

1887-8. 

1888-9 

1889-90. 

1890-1 

20  Unions. 

.21  Unions. 

24  Unions. 

31  Unions. 

29  Unions. 

28  Unions. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ 8. 

<7. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ S 

d. 

Irvinestown, . 

271  5 

10 

310 

17 

0 

350  4 

7 

330  3 

2 

334 

17 

1 

337  6 

3 

Ivanturk, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Kells. 

574  15 

8 

542 

15 

7 

488  15 

11 

471  7 

1 

484 

3 

11 

476  11 

9 

Kilkeel, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



Killarney, 

— 

— 

— 

1,379  17 

10 

3 

9 

0* 

_ 

Kilmallock,  . 

— 

— 

t- 

1,765  3 

7 

837 

14 

9 

879  4 

11 

Larne, 

52  7 

6* 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



Letterkenny, 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Limavady, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Lisburn, 

1,122  3 

2 

2 

9 

6* 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Lismore, 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Lisnaskea, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 





Listowel, 

— 

940 

9 

4 

44  8 

7* 

18  2 

1* 

_ 

_ 

Londonderry, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Lurgan, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Magherafelt, . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Mallow, 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Middleton,  . 

2 16 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Milford, 

400  5 

10 

231 

1 

4 

252  15 

3 

244  5 

2 

246 

13 

7 

270  5 

3 

Mitchelstown, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

466 

11 

1 

437  10 

11 

Monaghan,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Mountmellick, 

— 

— 

— 

391  9 

3 

55 

2- 

9* 

_ 

Mullingar, 

647  12 

7 

603 

9 

3 

620  0 

9 

636  12 

9 

631 

3 

7 

755  0 

ii 

Navan, 

571  6 

0 

563 

10 

6 

512  12 

8 

502  7 

0 

553 

5 

1 

525  2 

4 

Nenagh, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



New  Ross,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



Newry, 

1,033  5 

10 

1,018 

0 

3 

981  11 

3 

992  5 

11 

1,039 

6 

11 

1,043  12 

10 

Newtownards, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

Oldcastle, 

— 

467 

7 

1 

583  15 

9 

365  18 

6 

1,145 

11 

1 

34  13 

11 

Omagh, 

— 

— 

734  12 

8 

9 2 

6* 

_ 

_ 

Parsonstown, 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ratlidrum,  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

400  16 

8 

592  4 

3 

Ratlikeale,  . 

456  17 

5 

71 

17 

6* 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Roscrea, 

— 

402 

16 

6 

0 8 

5* 

0 15 

1* 



_ 

Skibbereen,  . 

- 

— 

— 

1,116  13 

11 

1,088 

12 

8 

1,185  3 

11 

Sligo, 

— 

— 

— 

1,046  16 

0 

4 

12 

7* 

— 

Strabane, 

629  16 

9 

595 

3 

11 

583  18 

1 

616  4 

6 

629 

19 

4 

651  7 

10 

Tipperary,  . 

— 

— 

t— 

1,095  0 

9 

1,133 

15 

1* 

6 2 

Trim, 

419  6 

10 

392 

10 

4 

440  8 

2 

423  18 

6 

454 

0 

7 

481  J 

0 

Tullamore,  , 

— 

— 

549  1 

1 

488  9 

10 

490 

12 

9 

510  15 

4 

Waterford,  . 

— 

— 

_ 





Youghal, 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Total, 

16,689  ! 

6 

15,897  13  7 

17,683  If 

7 

27,134  16 

8 

24,559 

16 

10. 

22,695  12 

01 

• Balance  duo  from  previous  year.  Non-contributory  this  year, 
t Contributory  th-s  year;  but  no  payments  made  within  year. 

I From  thisaaiount  should  be  deducted  sums  of  £4  7s.  6 d.  and  2s.  6 d.  received  from  the  Guardians 
£2 J 691  2*  oS* V " tnl!laklllen  UniouB  respectively,  as  refunds.  Net  amount  paid  to  Teachers, 
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Non-contributory  Unions. 

II.  — Return  showing  (a)  number  of  non-contributoiy  Poor  Law  Unions  in  each  of 
the  years  1876-7,  1877-8,1878-9, 1 879— SO,  1 880— 1,  1881-2,1882-3,1883-1, 
1884-5,  1885-6,  1886-7,  1887-8,  1888-9,  1889-90,  1890-1,  and  1891-2; 
(6)  number  of  Schools  in  these  Unions  eligible  for  Results  Fees;  (c)  number 
of  Schools  entitled  to  the  additional  Results  Fees  contingent  on  Local  Aid; 

(d)  amount  of  Results  Fees  (2nd"  moiety)  paid  to  the  Teachers  of  those  Schools; 

(e)  amount  locally  provided  for  obtaining  the  Results  Fees  ; (/)  number  of 
Schools  in  which  Local  Aid  was  insufficient ; (y)  amount  lost  to  the 
Teachers  of  those  Schools  by  failure  of  Local  effort. 


— 

Numborof 
non-con- 
tributory 
Poor  Law 
Unions. 

{n.) 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
these  Unions 
eligible  for 
Results  Foes. 

(6.) 

Number  of 
Schools 
entitled  to  tho 
additional 
Results  Fees 
contingent  on 
Local  Aid. 

(i  c.both  moieties) 
(c.) 

Amount  of 
Results  Feo3 
(2nd  moiety) 
paid  to  tho 
Teachers  of 
thoso  Schools. 
(d.) 

Amount  locally 
provided  where 
additional 
Results  Foes 
woro  allowed. 

le.) 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
which  tho 
Local  Aid 

insufficient. 

(/-) 

Amount  lost 
to  tho 
Teachers  of 
thoso  Schools 
by  failure  of 
Local  Aid. 

f/O 

£ s. 

d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

1876-7, 

94 

3,272 

2,698 

*22,35?  13 

8 

40,650  3 2 

549 

3,040  19  2 

1877-8, 

124 

4,750 

4,508 

36,301  10 

2 

74,582  3 10 

242 

935  8 9 

1878-9, 

135 

5,746 

.5,578 

46,440  4 

7 

90,981  6 5 

168 

643  4 11 

J 879-80, 

142 

6,010 

5,756 

53,526  16 

2 

97,879  10  8 

254 

1,340  11  8 

1880-1, 

150 

6,612 

6,148 

57,284  3 

0 

110,298  17  5 

464 

1,682  14  5 

1881-2, 

147 

6,385 

6,075 

57,505  9 

2 

112,479  14  0 

311 

8 CO  10  5 

1882-3, 

143 

6,155 

5,720 

56,832  5 

0 

107,417  0.  3 

403 

818  14  8 

1883-4, 

141 

6,103 

5,687 

56,273  13 

0 

103,550  2 11 

416 

780  9 9 

1884-5, 

146 

6,448 

5,781 

62  652  9 

0 

112,596  13  10 

• 667 

1,097  0 ? 

1885-6, 

141 

6,214 

5,496 

66,503  J5 

4 

115,799  7 3 

718 

1,217  19  11 

1886-7, 

142 

6,744 

5,852 

70,439  0 

o 

119,711  18  11 

892 

1,431 . 9 10 

1887-8, 

140 

6,639 

5,914 

77,515  13 

1 

127,515  6 4 

725 

1,187  17  7 

1888-9, 

137 

6,417 

5,756 

82,529  3 

9 

126,469  2 4 

628 

1,134  9 2 

1889-90, 

129 

6,016 

5,440 

73,673  11 

0 

117,701  17  7 

576 

1,071  11  2 

1890-1, 

131 

6,412 

6,398 

77,875  4 

4 

118,210  0 2 

14 

t20  16  0 

1891-2, 

131 

6,485 

6,463 

79,404  11 

10 

110,642  1 3 

22 

t27  8 6 

details  see  Appendix  to  Forty-seventh  Report.  (N). 


• The  above  amount  £22,357  13j.  excoeds 
parties  in  74  cases  to  comply  with  the  necessary 
the  finauoial  year. 


the  sum  actually  paid  by  £627  Os.  Id.,  owing  to  the  failure  of  local 
t irras  in  ti.no  to  allow  of  pa)ment  being  made  before  the  close  of 


it,SX,aer‘Ph  ™ Xf**  «*  WO,  •»  *»  #»  «*«  •»  tho  Local  Taxation  (C,sto«,  ar.d  Fxciao) 
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APPENDIX  N. 


Special  Tabulation  of  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
(1.)  Model  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  85. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection  : — 

Males,  5,990  ; Females,  4,205;  Total,  10,195. 

Number  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over  within  the  result 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 
fees : — 

Males,  4,332;  Females,  '2,615  ;•  Total,  6,947. 

Per-centage  to  number  on  Rolls,  68T. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ending  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examination  in  the  respective 
schools  was  : — 


Males,  4,661  ; Females,  3,059;  Total,  7,720. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  89*9.  ° J 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations 


Ghades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

passed. 

Infants, 

809 

782 

First  Class,  . 

676 

603 

Second  Class, 

794 

709 

Third  Class,  . . 

967 

830 

Fourth  Class, 

1,030 

881 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

1,028- 

886 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

816 

720 

Sixth  Class,  .... 

827 

689 

83-3 

Total 

6,947 

6,JC0 

87-8 

Per-centage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  number 
examiued  in  all  the  classes  : — 


Infants’  Grade, 

. 1 1*7 

Class  I., 

. 9-7 

Class  II.,  . 

. 11-4 

Class  III.,  . 

. )3-9 

Class  IT.,  . 

. 14-8 

Class  V1.,  . 

. 14-8 

Class  V».,  . 

. 1 1*8 

Class  YL,  . 

. 119 

Total,  . 

T 

. 100-0 
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(2.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

Tlie  total  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  examined  for  results  within 
the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  157. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  precedin'* 
inspection : — r ° 

Males,  3,277 ; Females,  2,730;  Total,  6,057. 

Number  who  made  100  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results  year 
and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  : 

Males,  2,195;  Females,  1,818;  Total,  4,013. 

Per-centage  to  number  on  Rolls,  66-3. 

. " The  average  daily  attendance  for  12  months  ending  last  day  of  month 
immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Male's,  2,808  ; Females,  2,424  ; Total,  5,232. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  76-7.  • - ° J 


The  following  figures. show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

N am  bor 
examined. 

Number  ■ 
passed. 

■ Por-centngo  <• 
passed. 

Infants,  ..... 
First  Class,  .... 

Second  Class,  .... 
Third  Class,  .... 
Fourth  Class,  .... 
Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 
Sixth  Class,  .... 

1,263 

763 

693 

558 

390 

228 

91 

21 

1,187 

656 

587 

443 

329 

194 

74 

13 

94-0 

86-0 

84-7 

79-4 

83-1 

P5T 

81-3 

61-9 

Total,  ... 

4,013 

3,463 

86-8 

Per-centage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  number 
examined  in  all  the  classes  : — 


Per-centage  in  Infants’  Grade, 

. 3L-5 

>»  Clas3  I.,  . 

. 19-0 

>i  Class  II.,  . 

• 173 

»»  Class  III.,  , 

. 13  9 

♦i  t Class  IV., 

9-8 

» Class  V1.,  . 

• 5-7 

u . . Class  V3., 

. 23 

•>  Class  VI., 

• -5 

Total,  . . 

. 100-0 
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Subject. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  in 
subjoct. 

O.  eg 
£ rt 

Porcontngo  of  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined  in  Class. 

Reading. 

Class  I., 

763 

732 

95-9 

„ II., 

693 

660 

95-2 

„ HI-, 

558 

540 

96-8 

„ iv., 

396 

387 

97-7 

v.„  . . 

228 

223 

97-8 

„ V’., 

91 

88 

96-7 

„ VI., 

21 

20 

95-2 

Total,  . 

2,750 

2,650 

96-4 

Writing. 

Class  I., 

763 

733 

96-1 

„ II-, 

693 

667 

96-2 

„ HI-,  . . 

558 

541 

96-9 

,,  iv.,  . . 

396 

376 

94-9 

„ vi.,  . . 

228 

222 

97-4 

„ V2.,  . . 

91 

84 

92-3 

,,  VI.,  . . 

21 

19 

90  5 

Total,  . 

2.750 

2,642 

96-1 

Arithmetic. 

Class  I., 

763 

669 

877 

,,  II., 

693 

597 

86-1 

,,  HI.,  . . 

558 

455 

81-5 

„ iv.,  . . 

396 

317 

80-1 

„ v>.,  . . 

228 

203 

89 -0 

„ v*..  . . 

91 

75 

82-4 

„ VI.,  . . 

2 

15 

71-4 

Total,  . 

2,750 

2,331 

84-8 

Spelling. 

Class  I., 

763 

708 

92-8 

,,  II.,  . . 

693 

598 

86-3 

„ HI-,  . . 

558 

463 

83-0 

„ iv.,  . . 

396 

333 

84-1 

„ VL,  . . 

228 

207 

90-8 

„ V2,  . . 

91 

81 

89-0 

„ VI.,  . . 

21 

17 

81-0 

Total,  . 

2,750 

2,407 

87-5 

Subject. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  in 
subject; 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  in 
subject. 

1 » a 
oPh.S 

ei-S 
=-  ^ E 

gsa 

a.  ® 

Grammar. 

Class  III.,  . 

558 

445 

79-7 

„ IV., 

396 

285 

72-0 

„ v>., 

228 

172 

75-4 

,,  v*., 

91 

67 

73  *6 

„ VI., 

21 

15 

71-4 

Total,  . 

1,294 

984 

76-0 

Geography. 

Class  III., 

558 

473 

84-8 

„ IV., 

396 

330 

83-3 

„ Vi., 

228 

198 

86-8 

,,  V*., 

91 

72 

79-1 

„ vi.,  , . 

21 

«.  J5 

71-4 

Total, 

1,294 

1,088 

84-1 

Agriculture. 

Class  IV., 

168 

99 

58-9 

„ VL, 

93 

58 

62-4 

V2. 

• 42. 

26 

61-9 

„ VI., 

25 

13 

520- 

Total, 

328 

196 

59-8 

Book-keeping. 

Class  V1., 

17 

16 

94-1 

„ V2., 

10 

6 

60-0 

„ VI., 

4 

4 

1 00-0 

Total,  , 

31 

26 

84  0 

Needlework. 

Class  II., 

290 

268 

92-4 

„ HI-, 

225 

206 

91  -6 

„ IV.,  . 

159 

143 

89  9 

„ VI.,  . 

98 

94 

960 

„ V*.,  . 

48 

46 

958 

„ VI.,  . 

4 

4 

100*0 

Total, 

824 

761 

92-4 
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(3.)  Evening  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  evening  schools  examined  for  results  within  the 
twelve  months  ended  31st  December,  1891,  was  42. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  2,106;  Females,  707;  Total,  2,813. 

Number  who  had  made  50  attendances,  or  over,  within  the  results 
year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for  results 
fees  ; — 

Males,  889;  Females,  298;  Total,  1,187. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Polls,  42-2. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was : — 

Males,  1,185;  Females,  396;  Total,  1,5S1. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  75  T. 


The  following  figures'  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  and  the 
number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

oxaminod. 

Number 

passed. 

Porcontago 

passed. 

Infants,  . . . . . 



• ' 

First  Class,  .... 

100 

.72 

72  0 

Second  Class, 

191 

134 

70-2 

Third  Class, 

202 

139 

68-9 

Foui’th  Class,  . 

193 

HI 

57-5 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

191 

108 

56-5 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

156 

95 

60-9 

Sixth  Class,  .... 

1.54 

66 

429 

Total, 

1,187 

725 

6lT 

Percentage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  ninrber 
examined  in  all  the  classes  : — 


Percentage 

in  Infants’  Grade, 

- y _ 

i» 

Class  I., 

. 8-4 

a 

Class  II., 

. 16T 

Class  ILL, 

. 17-0 

>> 

Class  IV., 

. 1 6*3 

a 

Class  V1., 

- 16-1 

a 

Class  V*., 

. 131 

' i 

Class  VI., 

. 13-0 

Total, 

. 100*0 
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The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ending  last  dav  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was  : — 

Males,  16,828;  Females,  50,404  ; Total,  67,232. 

Centesimal  proportion  of  number  examined  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  93-8. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  and 
tho  number  who  passed  at  the  Results  Examinations  : — ' 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Infants,  .... 

20,726 

19,927 

96-1 

First  Glass,  .... 

9,788 

8,872 

90-6 

Second  Class, 

8,567 

7,466 

871 

Third  Class,  .... 

7,353 

6,109 

83-1 

Fourth  Class,  . . 

5,857 

4,876 

83-3 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

4,451 

3,699 

83T 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

3,164 

2,779 

87-8 

Sixth  Class,  .... 

3,169 

2,738 

86-4 

Total,  .... 

63,075 

56,466 

89-5 

Percentage  of  pupils  examined  in  each  class  to  the  total  number 


examined  in  all  the  classes:— 

Percentage  in  Infants'  Grade,  . . 32*9 

„ Class!.,  ....  15-5 

„ Class  If.,  . . . 13-6 

„ Class  III.,  . . .11*6 

Class  IV.,  . . .9-3 

„ Class  V1.,  . . .71 

„ Class.  V3..  . . .5-0 

„ Class  Vf.,  . . .5-0 


Total,  . . 100-0 
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Subject. 

of  Pupils 
mined  iu 
ubject 

lit 

°t? 

3 

t B 3 

oft  a 

Wo  T3 
« . « 

Subject. 

JS  a 

C.  C.2, 

§ a 
ft  o.S 

I si 

ft  £-5 

£ 2 

£ 3 

i-s 

£ " 

o I ■ 
■* 

| 6 S 
I55  a 

Reading. 
Class  I. 

„ II. 

„ III. 

IV.,  . 
„ VI.,  . 

,,  v*.,  . 

9,788 

8,567 

7,353 

5,857 

4,451 

3,164 

3,169 

9,415 

8,100 

7,017 

5,658 

4,334 

96-2 

94- 5 

95- 4 

96- 6 

97- 4 

Grammar. 
Class  III.,  . 

» iv.,  . 

„ Vi.,  . 

„ v*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

7,353 

5,857 

4,451 

3,164 

3,169 

5,459 

4.275 

3,028 

2,282 

2,439 

74-2 
72-9 
68-0 
72-1 
7 6 "9 

„ VI.,  . 

2,984 

94-2 

Total, 

23,994 

17,483 

72-8 

Total, 

42,349 

40,623 

95-9 

Geography. 

Whiting. 

Class  III., 

7,353 

5,869 

79-8 

Class  I., 

„ II., 

„ III., 

,,  iv.,  . 

9,788 

8,567 

7,353 

5,857 

9,546 
8,291 
. 7,198 
5,733 

97-5 

96- 8 

97- 9 
97-9 

„ IV.,  . 

» v>.,  . 

„ v*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

5,857 

4,451 

3,164 

3,169 

4,366 

3,360 

2,373 

2,428 

74  -5 
75-4 
75-0 
76  6 

Vi.,  . 
» V*..  • 

4,451 

3,164 

4,229 

95-0 

Total, 

23,994 

18,396 

76-6 

3,08y 

976 

,,  VI. , . 

3,169 

2,966 

93-6 

Agriculture. 
Class  IV.,  . 

Total, 

42,349 

41,052 

96-9 

397 

214 

53- 9 
57 -9 

54- 1 
64-8 

Arithmetic. 
Class  I. , 

,,  II.,  . 

„ III.,  . 

9.788 

8,567 

7,353 

9,135 

7,804 

6,308 

4,988 

93-3 

Vi.,  . 

» v*;,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

307 

218 

287 

178 

118 

186 

91-1 

Total, 

1,209 

696 

575 

„ IV.,  . 

5,837 

85-2 

„ Vi.,  . 

4,451 

3,840 

86-3 

Book-keeping. 

„ v».,  . 

3,164 

2,835 

89-6 

Class  V>.,  . 

1,782 

1,348 

75  G 

„ VI.,  . 

3,169 

2,667 

84-1 

„ V*.,  . 

1,279 

873 

68-2 

Total,  . 

42,349 

37,577 

887 

„ VI.,  . 

930 

596 

64-0 

Spelling. 

Total, 

3,991 

2,817 

70'5 

. 

C'nss  I., 

„ II.,  . 

„ HI. 

» iv.,  . 

,,  V>.,  . 

„ v«.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

Total, 

... 

9,788 

8,567 

7,353 

5,857 

4,451 

3,164 

3,169 

42,349 

8,991 

7,157 

5,519 

4,405 

3,561 

2,810 

2,818 

35,261 

91-8 

83-5 

75-1 

75-2 

80-0 

83-8 

88-9 

Needlework. 
Class  II., 

„ HI.,  . 

„ iv.,  . 

» V1.,  . 

V*.,  . 

,,  VI.,  . 

6,641 

6,363 

5,279 

4,001 

2,842 

2,677 

6,043 

5,932 

4,960 

3,727 

2,714 

2.589 

91-0 
93-2 
94  0 
93-2 

95- 5 

96- 7 

83-3 

Total,  . 

27,803 

25,965 

93-4 
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APPENDIX  0. 


Information  as  to  the  “ Reid  ” Bequest. 


Reid  Bequest. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of 
Bombay,  who.  munificently  bequeathed  £9,435  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  county),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

Part  1. 

During  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
Examinations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  his  Fifth  year.  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
the  Reid  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
of  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
County  Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes  ; — 

(a.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Third  Year  of  Service  : — 


First  Prize, 

£20 

Second  „ 

... 

18 

Third  ,, 

16 

Fourth  „ 

14 

Fifth  „ 

12 

Sixth  , , 

... 

10 

£90 

At  end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year  of  Service  : — 

First  Prize, 

£25 

Second  „ 

22 

Third  „ 

20 

Fourth  ,, 

18 

Fifth  „ 

16 

Sixth  „ 

... 

... 

14 

£115 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  came  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1836. 

Part  2. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  , value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County’  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  .Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and 
to^pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough -street 
Training  College. 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  has  not  yet  come  into  operation. 
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Part  I. — Result  of  the  July  Examinations,  1891. 

In  accords  ace  with  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme  (Part  1)  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry,  immediately  after  the  results 
of  the  July,  1891,  Examinations  of  Monitors  employed  in  the  National 
Schools  of  Kerry  were  ascertained,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation selected  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors  in  the  Third 
year  of  service,  and  the  Six  best  answerers  amongst  Monitors  of  Fifth 
year,  and  made  the  following  awards  ; — 


Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


Dist. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

57 

10,239 

Caherdaniel  . 

. m. 

James  Fenton, 

20 

54 

4,459 

Currens,  . 

. m. 

John  Dennehy,  . , 

18 

« 

2,118 

Brackluin, 

. m. 

Patrick  Curran, 

16 

57 

12,824 

Dungeel,  . 

. m. 

Michael  Foley, 

14 

39 

1,797 

Listowel,  No.  1, 

. m. 

Michael  O’Sullivan, 

12 

” 

10,501 

Asdee,  . 

. m. 

John  Cox, 

10 

Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


39 

13,540 

Murhur,  . . . m. 

Michael  Hanrahan,  . 

£ 

25 

54 

11,746 

Castlegregory,  . m. 

Patrick  Rohan, 

22 

11,272 

Chapeltown,  . . m. 

James  Kirby,  . 

20 

39 

542 

Killury,  . . . m. 

Denis  Lawlor, 

18 

11,067 

Duagh,  . m. 

Edmond  Stack, 

16 

54 

12,820 

Cromane,  . . m. 

Michael  Foley, 

11 

Part  II.  not  yet  in  operation. 
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APPENDIX  P. 


Carlisle  and  Bi  Premiums. 


Extract  from  Appendix  to  Commissioners  Rules — Edition 
of  1890. 


The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools*  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  be  called  “ The 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.” 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £5  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

( b .)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

(c.)  That,  if  a boys’  Or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  agriculture  is  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
classes ; and,  if  a girls’  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

(e?.)  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency,  mora- 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  will  be  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will  be 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

* Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent  Schools  or  other  special  schools  are  not  eligible 
for  this  premium. 
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